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PLATE 1. Swiss Guardsmen (detail from Mass of Bolsena) by Raphael 
(Rome) 
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PREPAC E 


N 1915 a Geographical Section was formed in the Naval Intelligence 
I Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks on 
various parts of the world. The purpose of these handbooks was to 
supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material for 
the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as distinct 
from the examination of the problems themselves. Many distin- 
guished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the end of 
1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Handbook and 
Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical reports. 
The demand for these books increased rapidly with each new issue, 
and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and impartiality. 
They are now to be found in Service Establishments and Embassies 
throughout the world, and in the early years after the last war were 
much used by the League of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present war, 
and experience has disclosed both their value and their limitations. 
On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how greatly 
the work of the fighting services and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance are covered 
by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily digested form, 
with their geography, ethnology, administration, and resources. On 
the other hand it has become apparent that something more is 
required to meet present-day requirements. ‘The old series does not 
cover many of the countries closely affected by the present war 
(e.g. Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portgual, to name only a few); 
its books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they are inadequately 
equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration largely 
to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or re-edit that 
series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in the Naval 
Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely from the 
Universities, and working at sub-centres established at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and is printed by the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses. The books follow, in general, a uniform scheme, though 
minor modifications will be found in particular cases; and they are 
_ illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 
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The purpose of the books is primarily naval. ‘They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in 
a comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they 
may be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time; 
secondly, to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy 
_and, by supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel 
ashore and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country 
shall be both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra- 
tion, resources, communications, &c.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, 
the Royal Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) 
will find these handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 

J. H. GODFREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 


1942 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this 
series of Geographical Handbooks. It describes so effectively their 
origin and purpose that I have decided to retain it in its original form. 

This volume has been prepared by the Oxford sub-centre of the 
Naval Intelligence Division under the direction of Lieut.-Colonel 
K. Mason, M.C., M.A., R.E., Professor of Geography in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and is the work of a number of contributors, whose 
names are given in Appendix V, page 669. 

E. G. N. RUSHBROOKE 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
AUGUST 1944 
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CHAPTERWII 
HISTORY OF ITALY TO 1815 


N this historical retrospect attention is called to those elements in 
I earlier periods which have had permanent influence on Italy and its 
people. In remote times these are but few; accordingly the descrip- 
tion of pre-Roman, and even of Roman, Italy is brief. The scale 
is deliberately enlarged for the medieval period, and again for the 
Renaissance, when the great urban cultures of Italy had their most 
outstanding influence on the new national states of western and 
central Europe. Ona still larger scale is the retrospect of the crea- 
_ tion of a national state in Italy itself, and of its place in the modern 
world.! 


CLASSICAL 'TIMES 
ITALY BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST 


THE physical features of Italy have always divided the country into 
distinct and diverse regions and modified the characteristic life of 
each. The contribution of successive bodies of invaders tends to vary 
from region to region. In the earliest times the Central Apennines 
were almost impenetrable, and southern Italy had its own cultures 
and was in touch with lands beyond the Adriatic and the eastern 
Mediterranean long before it was affected by the cultures and 
migrations of the north. The ancient peoples and languages of Italy 
before the Roman conquests have left few traces; and though there 
is much archaeological evidence from sites and tombs, the identifica- 
_ tion of cultures with peoples and languages is often uncertain. 

The peoples of ancient Italy are mainly distinguished by languages 
and by burial customs. Ethnographically the population always con- 
sisted of local breeds of ‘Mediterranean’ stock, progressively modified 
northward by immigrants of ‘Alpine’ descent. In the north there 
were also descendants of the ‘Nordic’ types representing invaders 
of Celtic and Teutonic speech (p. 227). 


Languages 
All the ancient languages of the Peninsula, except Etruscan, were 
Indo-European. The oldest, the Venetic in the Alpine foothills and 


© These aspects are considered in Chapter VIII, History of the Risorgimento 
and Modern Italy. 
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the Messapian in Apulia, were akin to some Balkan tongues. Less 


primitive, and very widespread, were the Italic languages, in two ~ 


groups, of earlier and later arrival: Latin and kindred dialects were 
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Fic. 1. Peoples, languages, and Greek and Phoenician settlements of Pre- 


Roman Italy 


spoken in the western lowlands, Oscan and its cousin Sabellian, includ- 
ing Umbrian, spread from beyond the Northern Apennines throughout 
the Central Apennines and eventually reached the extreme south of 
Italy (Fig. 1). | 
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North of the Apennines, in the Northern Plain and along the 
Adriatic coast, Italic speech was wholly replaced about 600 B.c. by 
Celtic from central Europe; and Celtic (Gallic) raiders reached Rome 
in 390 B.c. Along the coasts of Sicily and southern Italy south of 
Cumae, Greek settlements introduced their various dialects from the 
eighth century B.c. onwards. Etruscan in historical times was limited 
to the area of modern Tuscany. All these languages were gradually 
replaced by Latin, which was universally spoken in the Christian era, 
though Greek maintained itself as a second language in Sicily. 


Early Cultures 


Civilizations, akin to those of other west Mediterranean lands, 
occupied all the principal regions of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, in the 
Bronze Age, and persisted in parts of south Italy and in Sicily almost 
into historic times. But in the more fertile and accessible regions 
these primary modes of life were twice modified by immigrant cul- 
tures in prehistoric times. In the late Bronze Age the “Terramare’ 
culture, notable for its hut-dwellings, spread from the north over 
the Po plain. In the Early Iron Age a civilization of Danubian 
origin, called ‘Villanovan’ in Italy after the ‘Villanova’ cemetery at 
Bologna, spread as far south as Latium and Campania. ‘The charac- 
teristic of the ‘Villanovan’ way of life was the practice of cremation 
instead of ordinary burial of the dead which was the rule with other 
Italian peoples. The earliest culture of Rome was partly ‘Villanovan’, 
and in later Roman times both funeral rites were known. Meanwhile, 
in the highlands, along the Adriatic coast, and in southern Italy, 
survivals of the older cultures were transformed by intercourse 
across the Adriatic and by trade with Greek maritime colonies in 
Campania, Magna Graecia, and Sicily. 


The Etruscans 


In the west of the Peninsula between the Arno and the Tiber the 
Etruscans, Tuscans, or ‘Tyrrhenians established, among a population 
of Italic speech and ‘Villanovan’ culture, a league of twelve principal 
cities, dominated by close-knit groups of related families (Fig. 2). 
Their language has no certain affinities and does not seem to be Indo- 
European. Ancient tradition that they came as refugees or colonists 
from western Asia Minor, during the disturbed centuries about 
1200-1000 B.C., is supported by some elements in their life. Never- 
theless much that is oriental about them is subsequent, superficial, 

-and due to Phoenician and to Greek influence, of a date later than 
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8oo B.c. But before these later foreign influences appeared the 
Etruscans had adopted the ‘Villanovan’ culture of the natives. Later 
conquests spread their power through Latium, where Rome was an 
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Fic. 2. Central Italy in the fourth and fifth centuries B.c. 


Etruscan stronghold, southward into Campania; northward they 
reached through Umbria into the Northern Plain. The coming 
of the Gauls (about 600 B.c.) robbed the Etruscans of their hold- 
ings in the Northern Plain, and the revolt of the Romans about 
510 B.C. barred the 'Tiber-crossing and the land route to the south. — 
In 474 B.c. their sea-power was broken by the Sicilian Greeks at the — 
battle of Cumae. | 
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Veii, their chief southern fortress, was destroyed by the Romans in 

397 8.c. After inveterate resistance they were crushed politically by 

250 B.c., and gradually lost their language, religion, and distinctive 

culture. But the Romans believed that they owed much to Etruscan 

manners and beliefs; and both medieval and modern Tuscany retained 
features which may be Etruscan in origin. 


Greek Colonies 


The Ionian coast from Otranto to western Sicily was colonized 
intensively and permanently by the Greeks from about 730 B.c. 
onward. Greek colonies were quite different from Roman (p. 10). 
As their Greek name apozkia implies, they were ‘a home away from 
home’, and were used as a remedy for over-population and economic 
distress. Each usually duplicated and was organized by a ‘mother- 
city’ (metropolis) or group of such cities, and had a well-established 
political constitution for the mutual defence and maintenance of an 
agreed mode of life and conduct. But once founded, the new city- 
state retained only sentimental ties with the old; politically, and even 
economically, it was independent and sovereign in its own territory. 
Where the indigenous tribes were friendly, intercourse and Greek 
culture spread rapidly and far; where they were hostile, and especially 
when Etruscan or Phoenician rivals instigated resistance to Greek 
exploitation, there were long struggles, frequent territorial conquests, 
and a few failures. ‘The principal regions of Greek settlement in 
Italy were as follows: 

A very early settlement was made at Cumae in northern Campania. 
This founded a ‘New Town’ or Neapolis (Naples) and other cities 
farther south, like Paestum (Posidonia) in the lower Sele basin. Along 
the ‘toe’ of Italy and the Ionian coast a group of cities, of which 
Metapontum, Locri, Sybaris (Sibari), Croton (Crotone), and 
Rhegium (Reggio) were the chief, formed a ‘Greater Greece’ (Magna 
Graecia). ‘The majority were established by 700 B.c. and some had 
much older traditions. hey formed a loose league with a federal 
sanctuary at Croton, and prospered on friendly terms with the natives 
till the Sabellian highlanders moved south about 400 B.c. cand occupied 
their hinterland. Sybaris, one of the oldest and most prosperous, was 
destroyed by Croton in 510, but was refounded in 443 B.c. under the 
name ‘Thurii. 

Tarentum (Taranto) created a wide-reaching dependency in the 
‘heel’ of Italy and bore the severest shocks of the Sabellian move- 
ment. Its great harbour, fisheries, and easy landward avenues gave it 
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exceptional importance, and tempted it in later centuries to challenge — 
the Roman protectorate over southern Italy. It became the supply base 
of Hannibal’s expeditionary force, and suffered accordingly. Along 
the Adriatic coast Greek adventure and influence were slight. ‘There 
were small early trading-posts at the mouth of the Po, and Ancona 
was founded in the fourth century B.c. as an outpost of Syracuse. 

These numerous Greek settlements profoundly influenced the cul- 
ture and economic history of southern Italy. Etruscan rivalry pre- 
vented Greek colonization north of Campania and broke its hold on 
Corsica. But Greek intercourse with Rome began early. After the 
revolt of Rome itself against the Etruscans in 510 B.c. the Romans sup- 
ported the Greek cities against Etruscans, Phoenicians, and Sabellian 
highlanders alike, and consequently became involved, after the defeat 
of Carthage, in the politics of mainland Greece and Macedonia. 
Sicily 

Though geographically a continuation of the Italian peninsula, and 
populated for the most part by Italian stock, Sicily developed distinct 
social and political features in its later history, due mainly to foreign 
influences and to the circumstances of the Roman conquest. The 
aboriginal Mediterranean people survived, especially in the west, 
side by side with immigrants or ‘Sicels’ from Italy: Greek observers 
detected. resemblances between the aboriginals and the ‘Iberian’ 
natives of Spain. Dense Greek colonization reduced most of the Sicel 
and aboriginal tribes to serfdom, from which they made determined 
but unsuccessful efforts to free themselves about 460-450 B.c. 

There were minor Greek settlements*on the north coast east of 
Phoenician Panormus (Palermo) to Messana (Messina), which latter 
controlled the Straits. ‘The colonies of the east coast were more impor- 
tant: Naxos (near ‘T'aormina), Catana (Catania), Leontini(Lentini), and 
Syracuse (Siracusa), which later exploited the whole south-eastern 
upland. On the south coast were the great settlements of Gela and 
Acragas (Agrigento). ‘Thence westward began the Phoenician sphere, 
in which was eventually planted the Greek colony of Selinus (Seli- 
nunte). ‘I'he Phoenicians from Carthage who established their power 
in the west had much the same effect as the Etruscans in Italy, accentu- 
ating native differences, diverting produce and trade, forestalling 
Greek expansion, and eventually challenging the whole Greek occupa- 
tion of Sicily from the end of the sixth to the middle of the third 
century B.c. It was in Sicily, rather than in south Italy, that Pyrrhus 
(p. 7) ‘left so fair a battlefield to the Romans and the Carthaginians’, 
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Principal Phoenician centres were Solus (Solunto) in the south-west, 
Motya and Lilybaeum (Trapani) at the western end, and Panormus 
(Palermo) with its great harbour on the north coast. 


Early Rome and Latium 


The historical position of Rome results from its geographical situ- 
ation in the centre of the Campagna and its command of the Tiber 

crossing between Etruria and Latium, at a point where the ancient 
— ‘salt-way’ (Via Salaria) from the 'Tiber mouth (Ostia) struck north- 
east towards the Abruzzi. Within the Campagna Rome was one of 
thirty Latin ‘peoples’ which from the sixth to the fourth century B.c. 
combined in a League for mutual defence against the surrounding 
highlanders (Sabines, Volsci, and Aequi). 

The original lowland Latin population of Rome, including many 
_ outlaws from neighbouring communities, had already been long domi- 
nated by Sabine clans from the hills when (c. 600-510 B.c.) three kings 
of Etruscan origin established a powerful and splendid tyranny over 
Sabines and Latins alike, reorganizing the army, founding great build- 
ings, and dominating the Latin League. After expelling this Etruscan 
dynasty in 510 B.c. the new Roman republic resumed the leadership 
of Latium, but ensuing quarrels with her allies led, in 348 B.c., to 
the dissolution of the League. Many communities were incorporated 
with citizen rights. ‘The remainder were brought into separate de- 
pendence on Rome as allies (soci) with right of economic and social 
intercourse, and the duty of mutual defence under Roman control. 
By similar methods Rome proceeded in the following century to make 
herself mistress of the whole peninsula, which became a confederation 
of partly allied and partly incorporated peoples. 


ROMAN CONQUEST OF ITALY 


The principal stages in Roman domination of Italy (Fig. 3) were 
as follows: 


1. ‘The League of Latin cities was dissolved (348 B.c.). 

2. The peoples of the Plain of Campania, liberated from Etruscan 
and Samnite rule (343-314 B.C.), were given partial citizen rights. 

3. he Samnites and other members of the Southern Confederacy 
in Apulia and Lucania were conquered (327-290 B.c.). In accomplish- 
ing this Rome owed much to the loyalty of the Greek cities on the coast, 
but had thereafter to defeat Tarentum’s claim to dominion in the south, 
supported by Carthage and by Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who invaded 
Italy from beyond the Adriatic (280-275 B.c.). 
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4. The Etruscan cities resisted long, and were subdued gradually: 
Veii in 396 B.c. and the last in 295 B.C.; the Umbrians offered little 
resistance to Rome. These two peoples formed the Northern 


Confederates. 
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Fic. 3. The expansion of Rome in Italy. Figures refer to dates (B.c.) of 
conquest ; 


5. The Greek city-states of Campania and the south were recog- 
nized as specially privileged allies with equal rights. As most of them 
were ports and commanded the forests of their hinterland, they formed 
the nucleus of Rome’s ‘naval allies’. Tarentum, the only recalci- 
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trant, was conquered in 272 B.c., and Rome’s new fleet was put to 
the test in the first Punic War. 

6. Common interests with Syracuse, which had created a domi- 
nion in Sicily over the other free cities and the more civilized natives, 
led to the first Punic War with Carthage (264-241 B.C.) and to the 
annexation of Sicily and Sardinia, which became the first oversea 
administrations or provinciae. Subject peoples were on a different 
_ footing from the free allies of Italy. Yearly governors were sent out, 
but the principal Greek cities retained much of their local autonomy. 

7. In the second Punic War (218-201 B.c.) the Carthaginians in- 
vaded Italy through Spain and Provence, and provided a thorough 
test of the strength of the Roman Confederation. The Samnites and 
also the Greeks of Campania, Tarentum, and Syracuse seceded in 
vain, and after successful campaigns in Spain and Africa Rome 
emerged as mistress not only of Italy but of the western Mediter- 
ranean. ‘he attempt to circumvent Roman sea-power had failed. 

8. The Northern Plain (Gallia Cisalpina) was dominated by the 
Celtic-speaking Gauls. Those south of the Po and also the Ligurian 
tribes of the Apennines were conquered between 225 and 160 B.C. 
The frontier of Italy, however, remained along the Apennines and 
the Rubicon stream; in 49 B.c. Caesar did not enter Italy until he 
crossed the Rubicon. 

g. The Ligurian highlanders along the coast from Genua (Genoa) 
into Provence were gradually conquered between 220 and 118 B.C. 
when the Provincia Narbonensis (Provence) was organized as far as the 
north slope of the Pyrenees. The frontier between Italy and Nar- 
bonensis was eventually fixed west of Nicaea (Nice) along the Var. 

ro. After a civil war between the various members of the Con- 
federation, the whole of Italy south of the Po was incorporated into 
a single Roman State (go—89 B.c.). 

11. ‘The first Emperor Augustus (27 B.c.) incorporated the rest of 
Gallia Cisalpina north of the Po and as far as the Alpine foothills into 
Italy as part of the Roman State. The subjection of the tribes of the 
‘ Alpine foothills was completed by Augustus’ establishment of the 
provinces of Rhaetia and Noricum, which included the non-Gallic 
peoples of the Alps, with their northern frontiers on the Danube. 
These never became part of Italy. 

The Roman conquest of Italy was greatly influenced by the relief 
of the country. The first expansion of the Roman State beyond the 
plain of Latium was south-east through the easy Sacco-Liri valley 
into the Plain of Campania, but the second stage was north-east into 
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the difficult country of Sabina and the Roman Apennines. This 
was necessary for defence against the hill-folk and to secure the 
flank of the great military route of the Flaminian Way through the 
Apennines to the Adriatic coast. Thus the Roman territory formed 
a block dividing the Peninsula into three sections and separating the 
Northern and Southern Confederates (Fig. 3). Among these the 
Oscan hillmen of the Central Apennines from the Abruzzi to the 
Ofanto river, and particularly the Samnites, were the most difficult 
to control. The greatest campaign was fought for the Benevento gap, 
where the capital of Samnium lay at Beneventum. The peoples of 
the open plateaux of Apulia and the scattered Etruscan and Umbrian 
communities of the Pre-Apennines gave less resistance, though the 
dense Ciminian forest then covering the North Latin hills at first 
limited the Roman advance into Etruria. Relatively few fortress- 
colonies were established in either Etruria or Apulia. By contrast, 
the inaccessible Ligurians of the Northern Apennines and Lucanian 
Oscans of the Southern Apennines were subdued only by long 
campaigns. In the Northern Plain conquest was relatively rapid 
despite the density of its population; the river Padus (Po) was in the 
late Republic a political frontier, and the river crossings at Placentia 
(Piacenza) and Cremona were of considerable strategic importance. 

Throughout Roman history the Flaminian Way over the Apen- 
nines remained the key to the control of Italy. North of it no great 
Roman road crossed the Apennines until the Via Postumia from 
Genua. There is a notable similarity between the areas covered by 
the territory of the early Roman State and by the medieval states of 
the Church. Both had the same basic strategic interest in the control 
of the Flaminian Way. 


Military Control and Colonies 


To protect allied and conquered territory, the only ancient alter- 
natives were either to levy tribute and hire mercenaries, as some 
Greek cities did, or to enlarge the citizen-force itself. The Romans 
combined both methods, giving to the Latins and subsequently to 
other conquered peoples of Italy partial or complete citizenship with 
the obligation of military service, and exacting military levies from 
her allies. ‘Tribute was also levied and all military forces were paid. 
Strategical points in conquered territories were garrisoned by settle- 
ments of Roman farmers (coloni), who remained full citizens of Rome, 
and by similar colonies with ‘Latin rights’, which, however, had a 
greater measure of local autonomy than the former. Citizen colonies 
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_ were originally used to garrison the harbours and ports of Italy and 
acted as a substitute for a fleet; the havenless nature of the Italian 
coasts enabled Rome to dispense with a permanent fleet until the out- 
break of universal piracy between go and 66 B.c. Many famous 
Italian cities originated as ‘colonies’. The distribution of these 
‘Roman’ and ‘Latin’ colonies is given on Fig. 4. Later, colonies 
were established far beyond the limits of Italy. ‘Their influence in 
_ diffusing Roman ideas and modes of life was profound, replacing that 
of Sabellian hill-towns, Etruscan fortresses, and Greek city-states. 


Roads 


Communications between Rome and the fortress-colonies were 
secured by a new device of warfare and policy, military roads, which 
_ had bridges, embankments, and even cuttings, and were the speed- 
ways of antiquity (Fig. 4). The most important (usually named from 
their builders) were, in approximate order of construction: 


Via Latina from Rome into Campania, inland of the Alban hills. 

Via Appia (312 B.C.) to Campania by the coast, then either (a) to 
‘Tarentum (Taranto) and Brundisium (Brindisi) or (6) to Rhegium 
(Reggio) by the Via Popilia (132 B.C.). | 

Via Salaria (361 B.c.) following the ancient ‘salt-road’ into the 
Central Apennines. 

Via Flaminia (200 B.c.) to the Adriatic coast at Fanum (Fano); 
continued by the Via Aemilia (187 B.c.) to Placentia (Piacenza) 
on the Po. 

Via Aurela (123-108 B.c.) through Etruria to Pisa and Genoa; 
continued later (a) by the Via Postumia (148 B.c.) to Placentia; 
(b) by the Via Fulia Augusta through the Ligurian coastland into 
Provence. 

Via Cassia (170 B.c.) also traversed Etruria. 


The main ancient routes across the Alps were those through the 
Julian Alps, the Brenner, the Spliigen, the two St. Bernard passes, 
and the Mont Genevre. These were mostly built by Augustus (29 B.c.— 
A.D. 14). 


a 


End of the Republic 


The subsequent oversea conquests of Rome, though effected with 
the united resources of Italy, do not directly concern its territorial 
history. By 49 B.c. Italy ruled directly or indirectly the whole 
Mediterranean world, but the constant drain on fighting-men depleted 
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Italian communities; foreign corn-supplies, especially from the 
provinces of northern Africa and from Egypt, did much to ruin 
Italian agriculture; the lure of city-life depleted rural communities; 
and immense wealth, easily won by Romans abroad, erected a barrier 
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between the ruling class and the masses. Long discontent, exploited 
for party ends in Rome, led to a violent civil war between the more 
and the less privileged elements of the Confederation (go—8g B.c.) and 
to the eventual grant of full Roman citizenship to all Italians in Italy 
proper and Cisalpine Gaul as far north as the Alps. Economic and 
social grievances were, however, still neglected, and municipal govern- 
ment fell into disorder. ‘These disaffections led to violent uprisings 
against the ‘Republican’ government (civil wars of 88-80 and 49-30 
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B.C.) which ended with the establishment by Julius Caesar (49-44 B.c.) 
and Augustus (27 B.C.-A.D. 14) of a thinly disguised monarchy. 
Rome’s conquest of Sicily (242 B.c.) and intervention in the politics 
of Greece, Macedon, and the new Greek kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt (198-30 B.c.) had brought sudden and overwhelming contact 
with later Greek (Hellenistic) civilization, which stifled the develop- 
ment of indigenous Italian cultures. Yet Roman and Italian imitations 
of Greek architecture, sculpture, and other material arts have their 
_ distinctive qualities, and in Latin literature the influence of Greek 
conventions and technique issuperficial. The Latin language matured 
under Greek scholarship, but remained a living and most eloquent 
tongue, the direct ancestor of medieval and modern Italian (p. 247). 


_ Italy under the Roman Empire 


Julius Caesar (49-44 B.c.) planned the reorganization of Italy, but 
he did not live to put it into execution. After twenty years of civil war 
and anarchy, his legal heir Octavian, later called Augustus (27 B.c.— 
A.D. 14) came to the task of re-establishing public order in the 
empire, in Italy, and in Rome. In 27 B.c. he ‘restored the republic to 
the Roman people’, exchanging his dictatorial for equal but more 
constitutional authority, and continued as princeps, to watch over the 
working of the reformed Senate and republican magistrates, and of 
a growing civil service directly responsible to himself. 

Italy was still administered by the Senate, in eleven ‘regions’ which 
included Cisalpine Gaul and extended from the Apennines to the new 
frontier provinces, Rhaetia, Noricum, and Pannonia, between the 
Alps and the Danube. New citizen colonies were founded, and the 
whole country divided up into self-governing communities, coloniae 
or municipia (p. 19). Rome itself was much rebuilt and became a 
capital city worthy of the now vast Roman Empire, housing an ever- 
growing population, which perhaps amounted to a million souls, 
100,000 of whom were sustained by a dole of free corn. The rest 
were the personnel of the central administrative offices of the empire 
and the army, and also the retainers of the great princely families, 
which supplied the army with its officers and the administration with 
its governors (proconsuls and legates). A large percentage of the city 
population were of foreign and servile origin, and particularly in- 
cluded oriental elements which brought with them many mystical 
religions, such as Mithraism and Christianity. 

Italy, like Rome, had shared in the decline of the republic. 
Together with political independence, exclusive privileges and 
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responsibilities were vanishing. "The overwhelming power of the 
emperor (princeps), and its abuse by individual rulers, bore most 
hardly on regions nearest the seat of government. This autocracy, 
expressed by the bestowal of divine honours on the emperor, was 
practised in many indirect forms, though technically forbidden in 
Italy. ‘The municipal system was, however, consolidated, and ex- 
tended into the provinces, especially in the west. 


Decline of the Emptre, A.D. 180-476 


From A.D. 180, when the first really worthless emperor, Commodus, 
was installed, to the accession of Diocletian (284), a few strong 
emperors—Septimius Severus (192-211), Aurelian (270-275), Probus 
(276-282)—postponed the dissolution of the empire by the barbarian 
invasions of the Goths (247-251), Franks (230-276), and Persians 
(260-270), in face of impoverishment by war, plague, and famine. 
The difficulties of the emperors were increased by the weakening 
discipline of the armies, which now consisted mainly of professionals 
and provincials with some recruits from the barbarian invaders, and 
also by the admission of barbarian settlers to lands within the empire. 
The separation of military and civil administration in the course of 
the third century, forecasting the Byzantine system, put an end to 
the old Roman conception of citizenship and of the empire. 

Diocletian’s choice of Milan, of Trier on the Moselle, Sirmium 
on the Save, and Nicomedia on the Marmara (293) as administrative 
capitals of the empire, and Constantine’s creation of a ‘New Rome’ 
(Constantinople) on the Bosphorus (325) gravely affected the pros- 
perity and prestige of Rome, and thereby of the Italian homeland, 
whilst enhancing the importance of the Northern Plain over that of 
the Peninsula. ‘The military position also was revolutionized when 
Aurelian (270-275) fortified Rome, and when Milan, Ravenna, and 
Aquileia became advanced bases for the defence of the Peninsula. 
The veiled autocracy of the early emperors had long become an open 
tyranny, sanctioned and swayed by the armies; Septimius Severus 
(192) abstained from seeking confirmation of his authority from the 
Senate, and himself exercised most of its functions; Diocletian finally 
freed the emperor from constitutional control, and assumed the title 
‘master’ (dominus). In the elaborate administration which he created 
Rome and Italy were reduced to the level of the tribute-paying 
provinces, all alike now governed directly by imperial prefects and 
their subordinates. 

The temporary division of the empire between Valentinian and 
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Valens (364) and the permanent separation of East from West on the 
death of Theodosius (395) deprived Italy of the hitherto customary 
support from beyond the Adriatic. The sack of Rome by Alaric’s 
Goths in 410 was reparable, but the loss of Italy’s granary in Roman 
Africa (Tunisia) to the Vandals (435) disorganized its artificial 
economy. ‘The termination of the Western Empire in 476 by a 
barbarian chief, Odovacar, was accompanied by wide ‘Teutonic settle- 
ments on the countryside, though the administration, and the life of 
the cities, do not seem to have been greatly disturbed. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
Pre-Roman Origins - 


More important than political changes was the profound economic 
~ revolution which took place under Roman administration. The 
economic history of Italy has been greatly affected both by its geo- 
graphy and by its political developments. ‘The distribution of the 
earliest rites and cultures indicates that the mountains of peninsular 
Italy long retarded settlement and that in the southern lowlands the 
primitive mode of life was pastoral rather than agricultural. The 
evidence also suggests that when cattle-breeding spread, it was at the 
expense of the forests, and consequently the surface soil was gradually 
transferred by the winter rains from the hill-sides to vast maritime 
fens like those of the Campagna, which in turn became cattle-ranches 
(saltus). ‘Though nowhere nomadic, Italian herdsmen moved with 
the season between upland and lowland pastures; consequently the 
spread of agriculture was at the expense of winter grazing and a 
source of ill-will between cultivators (colonz) and herdsmen (pastores). 
The fundamental economy of human settlement in Italy has not 
greatly changed since the introduction in prehistoric times of domestic 
animals, cereal crops, and the vine and olive. ‘The essential means of 
subsistence, as in other Mediterranean lands, were, then as now, 
corn, wine, and oil, supplemented by other tree-fruits, by garden and 
dairy produce, and by meat and game. Geese and ducks were 
indigenous; fowls were introduced later from overseas. ‘The nut- 
bearing forest trees, especially oak, beech, chestnut, and walnut, fed 
pigs and swineherds alike. Ox and ass supplied transport and drew 
the primitive plough, though there was much hoe-cultivation. , The 
horse, though known in the later Bronze Age, was long used chiefly 
in war, and in small numbers. 
Family life, and the larger clans and tribes, were strictly patri- 
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archal; children were the father’s property until he released them; 
women were the wards of parent or husband, but had their own 
dominion in the homestead and their own ceremonies. The primary 
settlements were village communities of associated clans under close 
patriarchal rule, crowded for defence on to defensible ridges and 
spurs which offered a safer refuge than the open farms. Much land 
was owned in common and farmed by individuals, but communal 
ownership—except on the pastures—early gave place to family free- 
holds. Society remained tribal, but was divided into local economic 
units (pagz). Government was shared among the landholders. Each 
community, large or small, had its council of ten or more elders 
(decuriones) and one, two, or four annual officers (meddices, praetores) 
for jurisdiction and to lead the tribal levy. Inter-tribal groups, 
however, only came into being for war, when a federal commander- 
in-chief (dictator) was appointed for each emergency. In such a 
community (civitas) ‘civil’ behaviour meant that of any ordinary 
decent citizen (cives) : ‘stranger’ and ‘enemy’ were alike ‘hostile’ (hostzs). 
Over-population was remedied by organized emigration of age-classes, 
to clear or to conquer new territory. Theinfertile and deforested high- 
lands poured out their swarms (populz) into the plains: to ‘populate’ 
a territory (populari) meant to devastate it for resettlement. It was 
to check such raids that the original Latin League was formed and 
Rome’s early wars were fought. 

Early Italian houses were built facing inwards round a court with 
rain tank (zmpluvium) fed by the deep eaves of the house or a roofed 
colonnade; additional space and convenience were provided by a 
second court or (in towns) by an upper story. ‘The settlements were 
close-built, with narrow alleys and a market-place. ‘Temples were 
single chambers, with door and porch at one end; architectural 
styles, even the ‘Tuscan’, were borrowed from Greek traders and 
colonists, in the Po valley, Etruria, and Latium. 


Roman Social and Economic History 


The economy of romanized Italy did not at first differ from that 
of the ancient Italic peoples. Conquered farms were distributed to 
Roman citizens in individual holdings, whilst conquered pastures 
were leased to Roman cattle-owners, that is, to the richer citizens. 
War-captives and landless Italians were used to supplement the 
labour of the free tenant farmer and his family. Produce was still 
mainly consumed locally, though the growing population of the city 
of Rome called for all available surplus and was also looking overseas 
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for its corn, to Sicily, and eventually to north Africa and to Egypt. 
But the wars with Carthage (264-204) and especially Hannibal’s long 
occupation of parts of Italy (215-204) disorganized Italian economy. 
Grave losses of men, devastation of olive groves and vineyards, and 
prolonged absence of the farmers, both Roman and allied, on long 
wart-service, were aggravated by the land-speculation of war profiteers. 
Few colonies were founded between 150 B.c. and the end of the 
republic, when the settlement of veterans on the land again became 
widespread. Aristocrats who had made fortunes in the wars overseas 
(200-49 B.C.) accumulated vast estates (Jati fundi). Personal attention 
to farms gave place to bailiff management, hired men, and slave 
labour; and when foreign corn spoilt the Roman market, much land 
reverted to pasture, on which commercial profit was greater, and 
where slave herdsmen replaced peasant proprietors. ‘There were 
slave risings in Etruria (196 B.c.), Apulia (185 B.c.), and Sicily (139 
and 132-130 B.C.), and more widely in 73-71 B.c. As, however, the 
supply of slave labour diminished after the wars of conquest, there 
was increasing use of free tenant farmers. 

The Civil Wars (89-80, 49-31 B.c.) renewed the disorganization 


first felt during Hannibal’s invasion. Under the empire the peasant 


proprietor was at a disadvantage. Very large estates formed economic 
units in the hands of the imperial family and the aristocracy. Smaller 
estates were formed by lesser capitalists, but the smallholders still 
held out in remote uplands. The settlement of veterans in Italy was 
no longer successful—they preferred larger farms in the provinces. 
Such conditions characterized the Peninsula, but the broad lands of 
the Northern Plain were always more prosperous; and the ‘restoration’ 
of Italian agriculture was a constant aim and care throughout the 
early empire. ' 

Trade and commerce played a large part in the economic life of 
Italy in the last years of the republic and the early years of the empire. 
Italy could, indeed, have been self-supporting, but the lure of high 
profits encouraged producers to concentrate on the export market 
and the production of luxury goods. In the towns of Tuscany and 
Campania there were many large enterprises for the production of 
raw materials and finished goods, including the manufacture of glass, 
pottery, metal, paper, and luxury goods. The main source of wealth, 
however, was the export of Italian wine and oil to the provinces on 
a large scale. ‘The standing army overseas was also an important 
customer. Pliny the Elder said that two-thirds of the wine consumed 
in the empire came from Italy. This economic supremacy of Italy 
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was not maintained. ‘The vineyards and olive groves of Spain and 
Gaul stole the markets of the Italian producers even in Italy itself. 
In this period also great public works—theatres, public baths and 
markets, harbours, roads, bridges and aqueducts—were built and 
waste lands reclaimed. ‘Tax-farmers were gradually superseded by 
revenue officers, and financial administration was improved. Devas- 
tation by civil war was repaired partly by the settlement of veterans 
on derelict and confiscated properties, partly by systematic encou- 
ragement of agriculture, by a scientific review of resources, and by 
loans to farmers; and as agriculture recovered, municipal life revived. 


Social System of the Empire 


Wholesale introduction of war captives and slaves, mainly oriental, 
under the republic altered the composition of the people. Within the 
social and administrative hierarchy—the Senate, the capitalist, and 
mercantile class called the ‘knights’ (equites), and the agricultural, 
industrial, and urban populace (plebs)—ascent was easy, and the 
public service, which was entered from the army, attracted ever 
larger numbers, both from Italy and from the provinces. With Rome 
becoming an international city and with literature and the arts, as 
well as administration, passing into provincial hands, Italy lacked the 
inspiration to national unity and passed on to the provinces a culture 
which was homogeneous mainly in externals. ‘The political health of 
the country depended upon that of the self-governing municipal 
system. Local patriotism found its outlet in the embellishment of the 
towns, as at Pompeii, but the expenses of administration became 
burdensome, and—by the third century a.p.—local government was 
being neglected or was left to officials of the imperial administration. 

The intrusion of barbarians after a.D. 300 did not check the 
agricultural decline. ‘They failed to maintain themselves and have 
left little of their breed among the Italian people. ‘The population 
meanwhile became stationary or was reduced by pestilence, famine, 
and war; extension of state and municipal ownership testified both 
to anxiety over food-supply and to scarcity of private capital. Im- 
perial ordinances for the people’s welfare, however, failed to check the 
abuses of ancient customs. 

Extension of Roman citizenship throughout the empire, and 
stabilization of frontiers, reduced the supply of slaves, the sale of 
whom by farmers was forbidden in A.D. 167 and 375. Aurelian com- 
pelled municipal councils to farm derelict lands, and Constantine 
(332) and Theodosius (433) forbade free tenants to leave their 
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domicile. Out of such legislation there developed a system whereby 
the nominally free man was tied to the soil as a serf. These tenants 
were often grouped together in large agricultural ‘colonates’ owned 
by the emperor, by rich individuals, or by syndicates as an investment. 
These estates were operated by a large number of cultivators, called 
by the old name of coloni, nominally free men, but more and more 
restricted in their freedom to migrate, as the supply of slaves from 
abroad ceased. The larger of these ‘colonates’ came to have their own 
economic regime and salaried administration; they were managed by 
procuratores who were responsible to the emperor, but often not 
effectively controlled either by him or by the intermediate officials. 
The building of Constantinople diverted the Egyptian supply of 
corn, and in 391 there was fear of famine, disorder in agriculture, and 
rioting in the country towns; tribute, levied now in Italy as in the 
provinces, fell into arrears and had to be exacted by force. The © 
barbarian invaders added to the demand for food, but were unable 
to produce it. It was in this disastrous phase that Italy and the West 
became separated from the Eastern Empire. Fundamentally the 
Italian social and agricultural systems remained much as they had 


been before the Roman unification, and many of their details have 


passed into medieval and even into modern times, outliving in Italy 
itself the higher grades of administration which barbarian conquest 
disorganized. ‘The one permanent change in the Italian social system 
effected in Roman times was the substitution for peasant proprietor- 
ship of a system of wealthy landlords and impoverished tenants. 


Roman Municipal Institutions 


The municipal institutions of the Roman Empire, on which de- 
pended its vitality, were developed from those of pre-Roman Italy. 

The Roman custom was to confirm by treaty and charter the local 
self-governing institutions of the communities which they conquered 
(civitates, municipia) and to give similar constitutions to their own 
colonies (coloniae, p. 10). After the Social War (89 B.c.; p. 12) all 
‘colonies with Latin rights’ and ‘allied’ states south of the Po on 
being incorporated into the Roman State became self-governing 
‘municipalities’. These municipia resembled a small English county 
rather than an urban borough. ‘They retained their traditional 
magistrates, council, and mass-meeting, and even their own local 
laws for the administration of their territories, which were some- 
times considerable. The same procedure was followed in overseas 
provinces of the West. Within a large municipality the old 
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subdivisions (pag?) were usually retained as administrative units. The 
inhabitants of municipal territories were everywhere Roman citizens, 
but outside Italy they were under the supervision of the provincial 
governors. The whole system was co-ordinated by Julius Caesar and 
Augustus (p. 13). Throughout the empire Italy was a complex of 
several hundred municipalities, in whose hands the detailed ad- 
ministration of the country was placed. The medieval city states of 
Italy developed from the remnants of this system (p. 38). 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN CHURCH 
Christianity, at once a new religion and a new society, almost a new 
nationality, was in part the creation of the empire, and blended 
Roman institutions and ideas with Greek culture and oriental mysti- 


cism. The new religion met a very real need, as a great part of the 


population of the Roman world was seeking ‘salvation’ in a number 
of crude and inadequate ‘mystery’ cults such as Mithraism. Most 
ordinary people believed their lives to be controlled by chance or 
Fate’s inexorable decree or by the stars, and sought deliverance from 
these usually malignant powers. The educated man might find solace 
in classical culture, which lived in the past, but for the majority the 
agnosticism of the Epicureans, and the impersonal deism of the 
Stoics, proved fatal to existing religions without putting anything in 
their place. Christianity appealed to the superstitious poor because it 
gave them salvation and the hope of a better world to come; and the 
Pauline presentation of the ‘kingdom’ to the ‘Gentiles’, and the high 
moral standards demanded in a degenerate age, satisfied the middle 
classes and the men of culture. The combination of appeals—to 
universal brotherhood, to the equality of all believers in the sight of 
God, and to a new social order—established Christianity as a prosely- 
tizing creed with a world-wide organization. 

Rome was the centre of one of the earliest Italian Christian com- 
munities, which was probably founded by ‘sojourners in Rome’ 
during the Principate of Claudius (a.p. 41-54). The community was 
undoubtedly organized, if not actually founded, by S. Peter and S. 
Paul, who in the reign of Nero (a.D. 54-68) both suffered martyrdom 
in Rome during a local persecution, possibly in connexion with the 
great fire of 64. This association of the two great apostles with the 
Church at Rome helped to make it one of the main Christian centres 
of the empire. This church was governed from apostolic times by 
a continuous succession of bishops or presbyters, the first of whom, 
Linus, had been appointed by S. Peter and S. Paul. 
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Christian ‘congregations’, like Jewish synagogues, met for worship, 
teaching, and good works, and for the most part accommodated their 
mode of life to contemporary culture. During the second half of the 
first and the early part of the second century the churches throughout 
the empire developed a form of organization which eventually pro- 
duced episcopacy. Each church was governed by a number of 
presbyters (an elder; presbuteros), who together with the other 
members of the church elected one man as their leader. This man, 
who might be called presbuteros or episcopos (bishop; overseer), was 
not regarded during the first two centuries as being superior in kind 
to the other presbyters. But under the influence of the Roman notion 
of authority, and the Jewish conception of the priesthood, the bishop 
gradually rose above the presbyters and laity, over whom he gained 
considerableauthority. The gap between the clergy and laity widened, 
when the Christian meetings, originally spontaneous and often led 
by illiterate men, gradually began to develop a set form of ritual 
which required educated men with specialized knowledge. Ordina- 
tion soon became necessary before a man could speak publicly in 
church. This, without doubt, increased the power of the bishop, who 


claimed ‘to preside in the place of God’, and exercised political as 


well as ecclesiastical influence. 

Each town had one church, and each church a bishop, who was, in 
theory, the equal of every other bishop. Christianity, which first took 
root in commercial cities visited by Jewish traders, gradually spread 
from the cities to the small towns around, and more slowly into the 
villages and the countryside. ‘The smaller churches felt their depen- 
dence on the mother cities and this led to the development of some- 
thing like the modern diocese. It is not surprising to find one of the 
largest Christian churches of the time in Rome, which was the capital 
of the empire. In such a church the chief presbyter was bound to 
assume great authority in the administration of so large a system, and 
he became vastly superior to the rest of the local presbyters or clergy. 
The bishops of Rome, therefore, had more local power than the 
bishops of most other cities, and tended to become the head of the 
church in the Italian peninsula. The first twelve bishops of Rome 
were Greek, the greatest being Clement. Victor, 189-198, was the 
first Latin-speaking bishop of Rome. The Roman Church during the 
second century was noted for its zeal for order and good government, 
which were inherited from the bureaucratic traditions of imperial 
Rome. 

The third century was marked by theological controversy resulting 
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in the development of numerous doctrinal heresies, large-scale per- 
secution of the Christians, and the gradual increase of the power of 
the Roman bishop. Controversy inevitably arose when the teaching 
of Christ and the apostles was formulated semi-philosophically by the 
apologists in order to appeal to the educated people of the day. ‘The 
Church in Rome, however, was not so actively engaged in theological 
controversy, which was most rife in the philosophically-minded East, 
and its powerful episcopate helped to keep check on the growth of 
heresy. There were few theologians of note in Rome, where the 
bishops were more famed for their organizing ability. 

Three severe persecutions greatly affected the Christian Church. 
The first of these took place in the West between 249 and 251, under 
the Emperor Decius, who considered the powerful Christian organi- 
zation to be a source of danger to the State. Christians, who were 
estimated to comprise one-sixth of the population of the empire, 
were now found in every stratum of society. In Italy south of the 
Rubicon, Christians accounted for about half the population, whilst 
from the Alps to the Rubicon the number of Christians was smaller, 
though beginning to increase. Decius’ attack was directed at the 
leaders of the Church, and aimed at breaking it up from within 
rather than a general massacre. Martyrs were, however, numerous, 
especially in Rome where two bishops were killed, and the great 
number of apostates caused much disturbance in the inner life of the 
Roman Church. The second persecution, under Valerian (257-261), 
was particularly severe in Rome, where many were martyred, church 
property was confiscated, and church services were forbidden. ‘The 
Diocletianic persecution, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
attacked the clergy, the laity, and the Christian religion as a whole; 
though severe in Italy, it was of shorter duration there than in the East. 

The fourth century saw the toleration of Christianity when, in 313, 
the edict of Milan proclaimed religious freedom for all. In the reign 
of Constantine (274-337) Christianity became the official religion of 
the empire, and many high officials and time-serving politicians 
became Christians, greatly to the detriment of the inner life of the 
Church. During the fourth and fifth centuries doctrinal problems 
became acute in the East, whilst the power of the bishop of Rome 
increased in the West. The heresy which most affected Italy was 
Arianism, because it was eventually adopted by the Christianized 
barbarians who overran northern Italy. The basic heretical element in 
Arianism was the reduction of ‘God the Son’ to the level of a creature 
and hence the denial of the divinity of Christ. 
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The power of the Roman bishop increased during the third, fourth, 
and especially the fifth centuries, because there was no other church 
in the Italian peninsula which was so large, or that could claim 
apostolic foundation. In the third century the advice of the bishop 
of Rome was not regarded as sovereign by the other bishops of the 
empire; when Rome agreed with them they accepted her authority, 
but when Rome differed her bishop was.a heretic, or at least in gross 
error. When in 381, at the second Council of Constantinople, the 
bishops of the four chief cities of the empire, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Constantinople, and Rome, were designated the ‘patriachs’ of the 
Christian Church, the prelate of Rome refused the title and preferred 
to be called ‘Papa’ or Pope, which meant the same thing but sounded 
more archaic. He considered himself to be the head of the visible 
Church, and the equal of no other bishop. The increase of the power 
of the Pope was largely the result of the establishment of the Eastern 
(Byzantine) Empire with its capital at Constantinople, and the trans- 
ference of the seat of the western emperor to Milan and Ravenna. 
The Pope was thus without rival in southern Italy and the islands of 
Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, and left to do what he could with the 
_barbarian invasions. He made the best of his advantages and suc- 
ceeded in converting the barbarians. In 443 the Emperor Valentinian 
recognized the supremacy of the bishops of Rome over the other 
bishops of the Western Church. The personal courage and forceful- 
ness of the fifth-century pope, Leo the Great, who amongst other 
things is reputed to have faced the barbarian Attila when the latter 
was at the gates of Rome, greatly increased the power and prestige 
of the popes. Leo claimed divine origin for the Papacy, but made no 
claim to temporal authority and was, when occasion arose, submissive 
to the emperors. After the fall of the Western Empire (476) the Pope 
tended still more to take the place of the emperor in all Italy. But 
Gregory the Great (c. 540-604) was the real founder of the present 
Papacy and of the Western Church (p. 27). The split of East 
and West in the empire was also important in stressing the Latinity 
of the Western Church, though it was only gradually during the 
fourth and fifth centuries that Latin replaced Greek as the formal 
language of the Church. It was not, however, till the ninth century 
that the Eastern Orthodox and the Roman Catholic churches finally 
separated. 

Christianity in the north of Italy, especially in the Northern Plain, 
developed considerably in the fourth and fifth centuries. ‘The only 
bishoprics which have a date earlier than the fourth century are those 
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of Ravenna (Classis, founded 200), Milan (240), Aquileia, Brescia, 
and Verona. Christianity came to the plains of Lombardy not from 
Rome, but from the Eastern Churches by way of the Po valley. Even 
in the fourth century the bishops of this region were Greek. For a 
short period during the fourth century it would appear that the 
Western Church recognized the dual hegemony of the Pope and of 
the bishop of Milan, the metropolitan of northern Italy. This divided 
rule was especially felt during the life of St. Ambrose of Milan, who 
influenced the churches both of the Eastern Empire and of the West, 
particularly in Spain and Gaul, where the ecclesiastical authority of 
Milan was accepted as a natural and superior tribunal. 

It was the existence of the Arian heresy in the Northern Plain, 
introduced by the barbarian conquerors, which led to the intervention 
of the Roman bishop in the fifth century and the final establishment 
of his ecclesiastical power in northern Italy. 


MEDIEVAL ITALY 


THE Dark AGES 476-800 


Barbarian Invasion and Growth of Papal Power 


In 476 the last Emperor of the West was forced to abdicate, and 
Constantinople became the seat of the sole Roman Emperor. From 
that time political unity ceased to exist in Italy. Not until 1870 was 
it again brought under the rule of one sovereign. Imperial authority 
was generally recognized, but the power of the Byzantine Emperors 
could not be maintained in the face of barbarian invaders and the 
growing divergence between East and West. Centuries elapsed, 
however, before the last vestiges of imperial rule disappeared. 
Ravenna remained a seat of government, and a centre of Byzantine 
influence, until it fell to the Lombards in the eighth century. Sicily 
acknowledged the emperor until the Saracen conquest of the ninth 
century, and there were imperial officials in Calabria until the coming 
of the Normans. When the knowledge of Greek was all but lost to 
the western world, it was still spoken in southern Italy. Meanwhile, 
Goths, Lombards, and Franks in turn fought their way across the 
Alps. Although they conquered and settled in the Northern Plain, 
they failed to master the whole peninsula. Ravenna, under its 
exarch, maintained communications with Rome and barred the 
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most convenient route to the south. The Italians, robbed of land 
and food by the barbarian armies, resisted them in the name of the 
Empire. 

Into this struggle between ancient Rome and the new barbarian 
nations the temporal power of the Papacy entered as a third political 
factor. ‘he adoption of Christianity as the official religion of the 
Roman Empire and the transference of the seat of empire from Rome 
to Constantinople gave new political significance to the Papacy. The 


_ popes were landowners on a large scale, and from the revenues of 


their estates, designated as the ‘ patrimony of the poor’, they organized 
a system of poor-relief throughout Italy. As the imperial government 
at Ravenna grew weaker, they were used more and more as agents of 
imperial administration. Such matters as the maintenance of public 
buildings in Rome and the payment of the army were dealt with by 


 papalofiicials. It fell to the popes to defend Italy against the barbarian 


invaders and to negotiate with the conquerors. Realizing that little 
help could be expected from Constantinople they resented imperial 
interference in temporal and, still more, in spiritual affairs. They 
became champions of local independence, and representatives of a 
civilization which was neither Greek nor barbarian but Italian. 

On the abdication of Romulus Augustulus, the ruler of Italy was 
the barbarian leader Odovacar, who claimed by his title of patrician 
to be the imperial representative. In 488 Theodoric, King of the 
Goths, invaded Italy with the support of the emperor, and Odovacar 
was overthrown after a five years’ struggle. Theodoric had spent 
ten years as a hostage at the Byzantine court, and he knew the value 
of civilization. He strove to combine the functions of a military 
leader of the Goths with that of the wielder of imperial power. He 
tuled through Roman officials, and in association with the Roman 
Senate. He maintained even justice between Goth and Italian, Arian 
and Catholic. He carried out restorations in Rome and at Ravenna, 
where he built himself a palace. Yet he failed to establish a Gothic 
kingdom in Italy. His authority was undermined by the jealousy 
of the emperor, the suspicions entertained by Catholics of an Arian 
tuler, and the unrest caused among the Italians by the depredations 
of the soldiers. The last years of his reign were troubled, and his 
life-work did not survive him. The chief memorial of him in Italy is 
his unfinished mausoleum at Ravenna. 

The years following Theodoric’s death (526) were marked by the 
attempt of Justinian to revive imperial power in Italy. His aim was 
to be both conqueror and law-giver. He would drive out the Goths, 
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champion the Catholic Church against Arianism, and ‘give back to 


Rome, Rome’s privileges’. Italy was conquered, after hard fighting, © 


by the imperial generals Belisarius and Narses, but Gothic power 
was not brought to an end until the defeat of Totila in 552. ‘The 
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Pragmatic Sanction of 554 restored to the Roman proprietors their 
lands, revived Roman institutions, and reorganized the administra- 
tion. ‘These reforms imposed a heavy financial burden on a country 
ravaged by war, and increased its sense of subjection to Constanti- 
nople. Thus, when the emperor died in 565, Italy was in no condition 
to stand against her new invaders, the Lombards. Justinian left, 
however, a permanent mark upon Italian civilization. Byzantine art, 
which reaches its highest point in the splendid portraits of himself 
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and the Empress Theodora in the church of San Vitale at Ravenna, 
was a great formative influence in Italian painting. The Roman Law, 
which he codified, continued to be administered in Italy and was 
identified with his name. Dante gives to Justinian a place in Paradise, 
saying that he, by the will of God, purged the law of the superfluous 
and the irrelevant. Raphael in his Vatican frescoes chooses Justinian’s 
presentation of the Pandects, together with Pope Gregory IX’s 
delivery of the Decretals, as the twin events in history which most 
_ appropriately illustrate justice. 


Lombards and Gregory the Great 


The Lombards, led by Alboin, appeared in the valley of the river 
Po in 568. Their power was more extensive and more enduring than 
that of earlier Teutonic invaders. For two hundred years Pavia was 
_ the capital of a kingdom which included modern Lombardy and the 
greater part of Venetia, Liguria, and Tuscany (Fig. 5). Independent 
warriors penetrated farther south and founded the duchies of Spoleto 
and Beneventum. Lombard custom was formulated in a written code, 
and the characteristic Germanic features of a loosely constructed 
society of free warriors, owing limited allegiance only to their king, 
were reproduced on Italian soil. The Lombards intermarried 
with the Roman population, adopted their language, and absorbed 
their culture. ‘They aimed at conquering the whole country, but their 
numerical inferiority and their own lack of unity thwarted their 
designs. ‘The effect of their period of power in Italy was to per- 
petuate its divisions. The most significant development of the times 
was the growth of the temporal power of the Papacy. At the time 
when the Lombards were threatening Rome and the Byzantine 
government was showing itself increasingly incapable of defending 
its Italian dominions, a man of outstanding genius became Pope (590). 
Gregory the Great was a scholar and a statesman, who made his 
authority respected throughout the Church, and by his missionary 
_ zeal brought far-off England within the fold. He was also a Roman 
_ noble, nurtured in the tradition of his city’s greatness, and determined 
to protect imperial Italy from the barbarians. In a personal interview 
with the Lombard king he persuaded him to abandon the siege of 
Rome, and was instrumental in bringing about a general peace by 
which the exarch at Ravenna came to terms with the Lombards. 
Gregory taught the Italians to look to the Papacy as their champion, 
and they became impatient of the authority of an absent emperor 
who failed to defend them. 
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The Franks in Italy 


In the eighth century the dispute over the veneration of images 
known as the iconoclastic controversy widened beyond repair the 
breach between Rome and Constantinople. The Emperor Leo the 
Isaurian had already roused the hostility of the great land-owners 
by his new system of taxation when, in 726, he launched a decree 
forbidding the veneration of images of Christ and the saints, and 
ordering their destruction. On this, Italy revolted under the leader- 
ship of the Papacy. ‘The immediate gainers by the revolt were 
the Lombard kings, who sided in turn with the emperor and the 
rebels until they felt strong enough to put an end to Byzantine power 
in Italy. In 751 Ravenna fell and the exarchate ceased to be. The 
popes had resisted the imperial decree against images in defence of 
their own spiritual supremacy. They now realized that this would be 
more directly threatened by a dominant Lombard than by an absent 
emperor, and so they sought a new protector from across the Alps. 
In 754 Pepin, King of the Franks, entered Italy at the invitation of 
Pope Stephen II, and, having driven the Lombards from Ravenna, 
he restored the lands of the exarchate, not to the emperor, but to 
the pope. ‘T'wenty years later Pepin’s son, Charlemagne, completed 
his father’s work. He defeated and captured the Lombard King 
Desiderius, confirmed Pepin’s grant to the Papacy, and himself 
assumed the Lombard crown. Ataboutthis time the document known 
as the Donation of Constantine first came to light. It purported to be 
a grant made by Constantine, on the removal of his capital to the East, 
to Pope Sylvester, handing over to him ‘the city of Rome and all the 
provinces and cities of Italy’ to be governed by him and his successors 
in perpetuity. Imperial sanction was thus given to papal rule in the 
former exarchate and also to the authority which the popes had long 
wielded in Rome and its territories. The nucleus was formed of the 
States of the Church, which for eleven hundred years stretched from 
sea to sea across the centre of Italy, a formidable obstacle to national 
unity. It only remained to complete the emancipation of Rome from 
Byzantine rule. ‘This was achieved when the Empire of the West was 
revived in the person of the pope’s Frankish champion. 


THE Hoty RoMAN Emprire FROM 800 TO 1015 
Charlemagne 


On Christmas Day in the year 800, Charlemagne knelt before the 
altar in S. Peter’s to receive the imperial crown from Leo III, and to 
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be hailed as emperor by the Roman people. Few events in history 
have had more far-reaching effects. Rome was once more the seat 
of empire. The people of Italy had a master strong enough to compel 
their obedience, and whose right to rule they recognized. The 
Frankish war leader was invested with the absolute sovereignty of 
a Roman emperor. The ruler of the western world looked to Rome 
and the Papacy for guidance in matters of religion and culture. The - 
Holy Roman Empire thus created lasted for a thousand years. It 
stood for the unity of Western Christendom under the joint auspices 
_ of pope and emperor, the one supreme in the spiritual, the other in 
the temporal sphere. Its aim, as defined by Dante five hundred years 
later, was to secure by a regime of order and justice that ‘on this 
threshing-floor of mortality, life should be lived in freedom and in 
_ peace’. Although at no time did the facts correspond with the theory, 
the theory was for long a guiding principle in European politics. 
When the institution had become ‘neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an 
Empire’, the ideal of European unity which it represented remained, 
and its fulfilment was sought by new methods. As for Italy, the 
foundation of the Holy Roman Empire determined the main lines of 
her future history. It established her ascendancy in Europe as the 
source from which imperial power emanated, and as the exponent of 
Catholic and Roman civilization. By linking her fate with that of the 
northern nations it prevented her political development from taking 
its normal course. 

Charlemagne’s empire was held together by his own force of 
character. His arms extended the borders of Christendom, and kept 
heathen and Saracen at bay. His authority was exercised to promote 
religior , secure justice, and spread education among the peoples whom 
he conquered. On his death in 814 he was succeeded by his son, but 

the machinery of government which he created ceased to function 
when his controlling hand was removed. In the next generation his 
dominions fell asunder. By the Partition of Verdun (843) Neustria 
and the Teutonic lands east of the Rhine went to his younger grand- 
sons, to become the kingdoms of France and Germany. Italy and the 
‘imperial title were held by the eldest brother Lothair, who ruled over 
a middle kingdom stretching from the North Sea, through the 
Netherlands, Burgundy, and Provence, to Rome. 


Saracen and Hungarian Invasions 


The Arab conquest of Sicily marks the climax of Saracen expansion 
in Europe. It was begun in 827 by an expeditionary force from 


& 
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Tunisia, said to number 70 ships and 10,000 men, which landed on 
the south coast at Mazzara. By 843 the greater part of the island 
was overrun and for the next two and a half centuries Sicily was an 
Arab State. Palermo became the centre of a brilliant Moslem civiliza- 
tion, of which later Christian rulers of Sicily were the heirs. 

Sicily also became a base for raids on the Italian mainland, and 
the task of dealing with the Saracen menace fell in the first instance 
to Lothair’s son Louis II, who for thirty years devoted himself to 
the cause of Italy. He, it seemed, had both the will and the oppor- 
tunity to found a national Italian monarchy, but his efforts were 
frustrated by internal disunion. Although the Frankish army co- 
operated with the Greek fleet against the Saracens, the Byzantine 
emperor viewed Louis with suspicion, as a usurper of his own 
authority. ‘The Lombard Dukes of Benevento, whom Charlemagne 
himself had failed to subdue, encouraged the invaders for their own 
ends. Louis’s achievements were eclipsed by Pope Leo IV’s defence 
of Rome and the brilliant naval victory over the Saracens at Ostia 
(849), won by a league of southern republics with the pope at its 
head. In 875, when he was collecting a new army, Louis II died, 
and the hope of a united Italy was buried in his grave in Milan. 

During the half-century which followed the final break-up of the 
Carolingian Empire in 888, power fell into the hands of local officers, 
who came to be regarded as magnates in their own right. Counts and 
marquesses competed for the crown of Italy, with which the supreme 
title of Emperor had come to be associated, and neighbouring kings 
joined in the struggle. he Hungarians descended upon Lombardy, 
and the Saracens continued their raids upon Italy from Sicily, 
Africa, and their colony at Fraxinet on the Provencal coast. Owing to 
the preoccupation of the magnates with their own quarrels, the 
burden of defence against the invaders fell upon the cities and their 
representatives, the bishops. The cities grew, owing to the influx of 
refugees from the countryside; walls were built and ditches were dug. 
After Genoa had been sacked by the Saracens in 934, the bishop 
helped to organize a fleet which carried out reprisals against the 
raiders. Such were the humble origins of Genoese maritime power. 
The Hungarians held the Lombard plain at their mercy, but when 
they attacked Venice they were defeated at sea by the Venetians under 
their Doge. In southern Italy the Byzantine Empire remained the 
greatest power, but it was hampered in its struggle with the Saracens 
by Lombard princes caring only for their own independence, and by 


the Italian maritime states of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, which ; 
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traded and allied themselves with the enemy. In Rome, the land- 
owning aristocracy had triumphed over the clerical element in the 
Curia, and Roman nobles and their ladies controlled the Papacy. 
-Marozia, the daughter of a Roman noble, was the mistress of one 
pope, the mother of another, and the grandmother of a third. Her 
son Alberic, as ‘prince and senator of Rome’, exercised secular 
authority in city and territory, and forced the Romans to elect his 
son as pope. When in 955 this young reprobate became Pope John 
_ XII the Papacy was little more than a hereditary city despotism. 


The Saxon Emperors 


From this state of disintegration and degradation Italy was rescued 
by the revival of the Western Empire under Otto I. The chief motive 
which inspired Otto I’s Italian exploits was the need for establishing 
his authorityin Germany. As ruler of Saxony he was only the strongest 
of the great dukes, having precedence over the others with the title 
of king. His principal support, outside his own duchy, came from 
the Church, and as emperor and protector of the Papacy his control 
over the Church would be greatly increased. Opportunity to inter- 
vene in Italian affairs came through Adelaide, the widow of the 
late King Lothair II, who appealed for help against her husband’s 
rival and successor, Berengar, Marquess of Ivrea. Otto crossed 
the Brenner pass in 951, defeated Berengar, married Adelaide, and 
assumed the Italian kingship. His victory over the Hungarians at 
Lechfeld in 955 freed northern Italy from their molestations. So long 
as Alberic ruled in Rome, Otto’s southward path was barred, but 
in 962 John XII appealed for his aid, and crowned him emperor. 
When John attempted to shake off the imperial yoke, his misconduct 
gave ample grounds for proceedings against him. Otto presided over 
_asynod held in Rome which declared John XII deposed, and elected 
afresh pope in his stead. Imperial control over the Papacy was further 
secured by making the Romans swear not to proceed to an election 
until the emperor had named a candidate. Otto’s third Italian 
expedition had as its object the extension of his authority over the 
turbulent south. This involved a clash with the Byzantine Empire 
_ which ended in the marriage of Otto’s namesake and heir to the Greek 
princess Theophano. Otto II took his Italian responsibilities 
Seriously, and devoted as much of his brief reign as he could spare 
from Germany to warring against the Saracens. The career of his 
son, Otto III, shows the effect of the magic of the name of Rome upon 
- aromantic boy brought up under ecclesiastical influences and in the 
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traditions of Byzantine imperialism, imbibed from his mother. He 
built himself a palace on the Aventine, and dreamed of a world-wide 
Christian empire having Rome as its centre. His cousin, Gregory V, 
the first German to ascend the papal throne, shared his ideals. 
Gregory’s successor, Sylvester II, was Gerbert of Aurillac, a French- 
man, and the most learned man of his age, who saw himself as a new 
Sylvester working with a new Constantine for the triumph of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism. Neither Sylvester I1’s intellect nor Otto III’s 
energy and resourcefulness sufficed to overcome the opposition 
which their schemes aroused. When the emperor died in 1002, the 
Romans had expelled him from his capital, and Germany was on the 
brink of revolt. ue 

The revival of imperial power by the Ottos brought to Italy in- 
creased security, the renewal of commerce, and the expansion of civic 
life. Their control over papal elections, and the sovereignty which 
they exercised through German officials in the States of the Church, 
emphasized the international character of the Papacy. ‘They created 
‘anew political system uniting Germany and Italy under a single ruler, 
who could claim only a vague supremacy over the rest of Europe. 
During the coming centuries the king elected by the German mag- 
nates became, as of right, King of Italy, and a candidate for coronation 
as emperor. A German monarch alone possessed a legitimate title 
to rule over a united Italy. 


EMPIRE AND PAPACY, 1015-1250 


Normans in Southern Italy and Sicily 


Among the outstanding developments in Italy during the eleventh 
century was the establishment of Norman rule in the south. About 
the year 1015 certain Norman knights, passing as pilgrims through 
southern Italy, tarried there to seek their fortunes. A century had 
elapsed since Norse pirates had settled in the Seine valley and there 
became Normans. ‘They had embraced Christianity with the ardour 
of converts, and had absorbed French civilization, but they were still 
pirates at heart, eager for adventure, whether by sea or land, and 
greedy for gain. In southern Italy, where Greeks, Lombards, and 
Saracens warred with one another without respite, the Normans 
found a field upon which their mastery of the technique of fighting 
earned swift reward. At first they played the part of mercenaries, 


aiding Lombard against Greek and Greek against Saracen. Soon they | 


asked, in payment for their services, not merely gold and horses but 
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land. After the grant of Aversa to a band of Normans by the Duke 
of Naples in 1030, a stream of landless men came from Normandy to 
conquer and to settle. Among them were the twelve sons of 'Tancred 
of Hauteville, who succeeded in asserting their supremacy over their 
fellow adventurers and in welding the territories wrested from their 
former employers into a single state. ‘The subjection of southern 
Italy to Norman rule was the work of Robert Guiscard, the sixth of 
the Hauteville brothers, ‘a man of great counsel, talent and daring’. 
In his conquest of Calabria he led the life of a robber chief, support- 
ing himself by cattle-lifting and other forms of plunder. So great 
were the sufferings caused by the Normans that the Papacy was 
stirred to take arms against them. At the battle of Civitate in 1053, 
Leo IX was defeated and taken prisoner. The pious Normans knelt 
to receive their captive’s blessing, released him, and continued their 


; aggressions. ‘he advantage which alliance with this powerful body 


of churchmen might bring to the Papacy was quickly perceived. In 
1059 Pope Nicholas II invested Robert with the lands he had con- 
quered as a papal fief, and the cattle-thief could now style himself 
‘By the grace of God and S. Peter, Duke of Apulia and Calabria, 
and hereafter of Sicily’. This action at once legitimized Norman 
rule, and formed the basis of the papal claim to suzerainty over south 


Italy and Sicily, which was to be a useful weapon in the papal armoury 


in the centuries to come. 

The conquest of the island of Sicily from the Saracens was accom- 
plished by Robert’s youngest brother Roger. When Robert died in 
1085 both the mainland and the island portion of the future kingdom 
of Sicily were held by the house of Hauteville. Roger’s son and 
namesake united the territories won by his father and uncle; in 1130, 
with the consent of the Papacy, Roger II was crowned in the cathedral 
of Palermo as King of Sicily. 

The organization of the Sicilian kingdom in the twelfth century 
gave proof that the Normans possessed a genius for administration at 
least equal to their skill in fighting. Compared with the population 
of the kingdom as a whole, the Normans were few in numbers, and 
they were called upon to rule over Greeks, Saracens, Italians, and 
Frenchmen, each with their distinctive customs and language. Each 
separate race was allowed to retain, as far as possible, its own way of 
life. At the same time, use was made in the central government of 
every institution, every tradition, of both conquerors and conquered, 
which would serve to strengthen the power of the Crown. According 
to the feudal arrangements imported from Normandy, princes, dukes, 
A 4907 D 
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and counts holding their fiefs by military tenure from the king be- 
‘ came typical figures in Sicilian society. Thus Sicily was separated in 
its political structure from the rest of Italy. Roger II’s kingly power, 
however, was not the limited authority of a feudal monarch but the 
absolute sovereignty of a Byzantine emperor. His financial system 
was borrowed from the Arabs; his fleet was officered by Greeks. 
This adroit mingling of diverse elements made Norman Sicily a 
model of efficient administration. Its only possible rival in twelfth- 
century Europe was Norman England. The presence of Thomas 
Brown, once chaplain and fiscal officer to Roger II, among Henry II’s 
exchequer clerks is but one of many instances of the intercourse 
between the two kingdoms. In the churches founded by the Norman 
kings, as for example the great cathedral of Monreale, Roman, 
Norman, Greek, and Arabic elements are combined in a new harmony 
of form and colour. ‘The Norman court became the meeting-place of 
Jewish, Greek, and Arabic scholars, and the channel by which their 
learning passed to western Europe. 

Norman rule in Sicily was challenged by both eastern and western 
emperors; it was hampered by rebellion at home and the intermittent 
hostility of the popes. ‘The Norman kings not only met these dangers, 
but attempted to extend their dominions beyond the borders of 
Sicily. Shortly before his death Robert Guiscard crossed the Adriatic 
and took Durazzo, as a preliminary to his designs upon the imperial 
throne of Constantinople. Roger II went far towards making himself 
master of the Mediterranean by taking possession of Malta, and 
establishing a Norman dominion in Libyan Tripoli. In so doing he 
anticipated the policy and ambitions of modern Italy. Roger’s son 
and grandson succeeded him on the throne and worthily maintained 
his traditions, but William II, dying in 1189, left no legitimate male 
heir. The passing of the succession to a woman marked the end of 
Norman rule which has left a permanent mark upon the Sicilian 


kingdom. 


Reform of the Church 


While the Normans were forging southern Italy into shape, a 
change was coming over the character of the Papacy. ‘The popes of 
the eleventh century emancipated themselves from the control of 
the Roman nobility and placed themselves at the head of a reform 
movement in the Church. The aims of the reformers were to raise 
the moral and intellectual standards of the clergy, and to emphasize 
the distinction, which had become largely obliterated, between the 
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ecclesiastical and the lay members of feudal society. They opposed 
simony, clerical marriage, and the control of the secular powers over 
ecclesiastical appointments, practices which alike tended to approxi- 
mate the outlook and way of life of the higher clergy to those of the 
lay nobility. ‘They strove to organize the Church on the model of the 
Roman Empire, and to secure that throughout Europe bishops were 
answerable to the pope, and priests to bishops, all being bound 
together by one law and one administrative system. The lay rulers 
at once took up this challenge to their right to determine the personnel 
and command the obedience of the ecclesiastical estate, which, as a 
land-owning body, contributed largely to their armed forces, and, 
through its monopoly of education, provided their chief ministers of 
State. 

While all Europe was involved in the controversy, Italy became the 
battlefield on which the struggle between pope and emperor was 
fought out. Among the emperors of the period were those who tried 
to do their duty, as protectors of the Papacy, by cleansing it from 
scandals, and restoring to it the moral leadership of the Church. But 
thus they raised up rivals to themselves. In 1046 the emperor 
Henry III came to Italy and, having secured the deposition or 
resignation of three unworthy popes, helped to place Leo IX on the 
throne. Leo was.a German and related to a former emperor. Devout, 
learned, and statesmanlike, he became the leader of the reform move- 
ment, and the first of a succession of popes whose conception of the 
nature and scope of their authority brought them into inevitable 
conflict with the empire. Among the events of his pontificate was the 
final rupture between the Eastern and Western Churches. From the 
time of the iconoclastic controversy, relations between Greeks and 
Latins had become increasingly strained, and Leo IX’s claims to 
world-wide authority roused the Patriarch of Constantinople to open 
defiance. In order to demonstrate his independence of Rome he 
closed those churches in Constantinople which adhered to the Latin 
rite. ‘Thereupon (1054) Leo IX launched against the patriarch a bull 
-of excommunication, which was solemnly burned in Constantinople. 
This severance of Orthodox from Catholic combined with the 
Norman conquest to destroy the last vestiges of Greek imperial 
authority in south Italy. 


Hildebrand and Henry IV 


A decree of a council held at the Lateran (1059), placing the 
business of papal elections in the hands of the cardinal-bishops, 
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formed an important landmark in the progress of the reform move- 
ment. It put an end to the usurpations of Roman nobles, and to the 
practice of imperial nomination, while it emphasized the indepen- 
dence of the Papacy and the spiritual character of its authority. In 
the same year Hildebrand, the protégé of Leo IX, was made Arch- 
deacon of Rome, to become from that time the moving spirit in the 
campaign for reform. The aim of Hildebrand’s life was to make the 
righteousness of God prevail upon earth; the means to that end, as 
he conceived it, was obedience to the Church’s law and to the pope, 
upon whom, as the successor of 5S. Peter, must fall the awful respon- 
sibility of judging between right and wrong. From being the power 
behind the papal throne, he was in 1073 himself elected pope, by the 
unanimous vote of the cardinals, and amid the acclamations of the 
Roman people. 

As Gregory VII Hildebrand set himself to impose upon the 
Emperor Henry IV, first by persuasion, and then by force, his own 
ideal of righteousness. The struggle which had for some time past 
been raging in Milan between the champions and opponents of 
reform provided the occasion for open conflict between pope and 
emperor. The peculiar customs of the church of S. Ambrose, and 
the tradition of government attached to the capital of the Lombard 
kingdom, made the ruling classes in Milan resentful of outside inter- 
ference. They objected to the calling of a synod by papal legates 
in their city, and rejected their demands for obedience to Rome on 
such matters as simony and clerical marriage. On the other hand, 
the more democratic elements in Milan were ardent reformers, and 
the ecclesiastical controversy became a civic feud. In 1072 the anti- 
reform candidate for the archbishopric, whom the pope refused to 
recognize, received investiture with the ring and staff of his office 
from the emperor. ‘This started the chain of events which led to the 
decree of 1075, forbidding lay investiture, to the excommunication 
of Henry IV, and to his dramatic humiliation before Gregory VII. 
For three days in the winter of 1077 the emperor stood a suppliant 
for absolution in the courtyard of the castle of Canossa, where 
Gregory was staying as the guest of the Countess Matilda of 'Tuscany. 
When, after promises of submission, he was forgiven, the triumph 
of the Papacy seemed complete. 

Canossa was, however, only the first round of the duel. The quarrel 
broke out again with greater violence. Gregory excommunicated and 
deposed Henry, recognizing Rudolf of Swabia, the choice of Henry’s 
German enemies, as king. A council of German bishops decreed 
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Gregory’s deposition and elected as anti-pope Archbishop Guibert 
of Ravenna, the leader of the Lombard bishops in their revolt 
against papal authority. Henry prepared to invade Italy to enforce 
_ the council’s decrees. In a conflict waged with temporal weapons, 
Gregory was no match for the emperor. He had a warm supporter 
in Countess Matilda, who, at about this time, made over her lands to 
the Church, receiving them back as a fief of the Papacy. But, for the 
most part, northern Italy was his enemy, and Robert Guiscard, for 
whose aid he appealed, was engaged on his expedition against the 
Eastern Empire. Thus in 1084 Henry entered Rome in triumph and 
was crowned emperor by the anti-pope. Succour came at last from 
the Normans, but at the price of a three days’ sack of Rome, in which 
the atrocities committed by the champions of the Papacy exceeded 
those of earlier barbarians. When it was over, Gregory could not be 
left to the mercy of the angry populace; he was carried off by the 
Normans to Salerno, where he died in 1085. 


Settlement of the Investiture Question 


‘I have loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore I die in 
exile’, were Gregory VII’s dying words. Although they marked a 
personal failure, the years which followed witnessed the triumph of 
his cause. His successors in the Papacy were men who shared his 
ideals. Urban II was a monk of Cluny, the centre of the monastic 
revival which played so large a part in the reform movement. ‘T’o him 
it fell to rouse Europe to a Holy War against Islam by preaching the 
First Crusade. The marshalling of the flower of the fighting forces of 
the European nations under the crusading banner was an impressive 
demonstration of the reality of papal leadership. By the Concordat 
of Worms, made between Calixtus I] and the Emperor Henry V 
In 1122, a compromise was reached on the investiture question 
which constituted a real gain for the Papacy. While a large measure 
of control over episcopal elections, especially in Germany, remained 
with the emperor, he surrendered for ever the right of investiture 
with ring and staff. ‘This recognition that bishops were something 
more than imperial vassals vindicated the independence of the 
Church. It gave expression to the belief that there were aspects of 
human life which belonged to the realm of the spirit and could not 
be made subject to temporal rule. The effect of the investiture 
controversy upon Italy was to weaken the authority of the emperor 
and to strengthen all those forces making for separatism. ‘The popes, 
realizing that increased temporal power was essential to the maintenance 
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of their spiritual independence, were led towards a policy of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. Vassals of the empire took occasion to 
throw off the yoke of their suzerain; the Normans welcomed the 
opportunity of attacking a power which threatened their own. Above 
all, the cities, increasing in size and wealth, found in the ecclesiastical 
quafrel a means to secure new powers of self-government. ‘The 
eleventh and twelfth centuries saw the rise of the Italian commune. 


Development of City-states 


The rebirth of Mediterranean commerce, after the interruptions 
caused by the Saracens, and the beginnings of trade and industry in 
a society hitherto purely agricultural, led to the development of town 
life throughout western Europe. Italy, owing to her geographical 
advantages, and to the peculiarities of her political system, was in 
the van of the urban movement, and the growth of her cities was at 
once more rapid and more complete than that of other nations. 
She was the half-way house between East and West, the channel 
through which the amenities of the older civilizations flowed to the 
western peoples who were becoming eager to acquire them. She was 
besides the heiress of ancient Rome. Although the continuous exis- 
tence of the institutions of the Roman municipal system cannot 
be proved, the traditions of civic life survived. Italian city-dwellers, 
by the close of the eleventh century, had enough of classical learning 
and legal training to conceive of themselves as the Roman people in 
miniature, to call their chosen officers consuls, and to claim rights of 
self-government as their lawful heritage. It had been the policy of the 
Holy Roman Emperors to make the bishop rather than the count 
the representative of their authority in the Italian cities. The investi- 
ture controversy provided opportunities for the citizens to win auto- 
nomy at the expense of the bishops. Sometimes the emperor himself 
purchased the support of a city by granting it a charter. Sometimes 
the bishop, thinking more of his own position than of imperial 
interests, entered into an agreement with the citizens which recog- 
nized their right to co-operate with him in the government. Some- 
times a city rose in revolt against a bishop whose attitude on the 
question of ecclesiastical reform did not meet with popular support. 
Florence, which lay within the county of 'Tuscany, took advantage 
of the dispute between pope and emperor over the disposal of the 
lands of Countess Matilda to proclaim herself a free commune. 
Thus throughout northern and central Italy there came into being 
city-states, which had not only made good their right to rule within 
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their own city walls, but which forced the nobles of the surrounding 
countryside to acknowledge their supremacy. 

Foremost among the Italian cities were the maritime republics of 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. All three had formed fleets, originally for 
their own protection, and had found in them a passport to the favour 
of popes and emperors. The origins of Venice lay in the flight of the 
people of the mainland to the lagoons before barbarian raids. As early 
as the sixth century Belisarius was glad to avail himself of the boats 
and harbours of these struggling groups of refugees during his siege 
of Ravenna. In 697 the separate communities were brought together 
under their first Doge, and Venice emerged as a republic, which 
Charlemagne recognized as a part of the Eastern Empire. An expedi- 
tion against Dalmatian pirates in 1100 established Venetian supremacy 
over the Adriatic. Pisa had been practically self-governing from the 
seventh century and, together with Genoa, had waged constant war 
against the Saracens in the western Mediterranean. In 1016 a joint 
Pisan and Genoese expedition drove the Saracens from Sardinia, 
which became henceforth the scene of bitter commercial and political 
rivalry between the two cities. Urban II wrote personally to Genoa, 
urging her participation in the First Crusade, and for all three 
maritime republics the Crusades marked the opening of new oppor- 
tunities for commerce and colonization in the Levant. Inland cities 


_ owed their prosperity to their situation. Milan and Verona lay at 


the foot of Alpine passes; Piacenza guarded a crossing of the river Po; 
Bologna was the most important of a line of cities which sprang up 
along the Via Emilia; Florence had a route to the sea on the river 
Arno and controlled two roads to Rome. Many others, and especially 
those of the fertile Lombard plain, were the market towns of busy 
agricultural districts. Varied in their history and character, they were 
alike in their fierce local patriotism, which showed itself in their 
struggle for autonomy and in their ceaseless rivalry with their 
neighbours. 


Barbarossa and the Cittes 


In 1154 the recently elected emperor, Frederick I of Hohenstaufen, 
crossed the Alps for the first time. Barbarossa, as the Italians called 
the red-haired stranger, was determined to assert the imperial rights 
and to reduce Italy to order and unity under his rule. Circumstances 
seemed favourable to his enterprise. All Italy, save Venice and the 
Sicilian kingdom, acknowledged imperial suzerainty. ‘The pope 


sought his aid in order to crush the republican movement in Rome, 
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led by Arnold of Brescia. ‘The lesser Lombard communes hailed 
him as their champion against the aggressions of Milan. The barons 
of the south urged him to attack the Sicilian kingdom. Only gradually 
was it realized that Frederick’s conception of his rights and duties ran 
counter to Italian development during the last hundred years. 
Frederick’s refusal, when he was in Rome for his coronation, to lead 
the pope’s palfrey or hold his stirrup challenged the Hildebrandine 
idea of papal supremacy and marked the beginning of a new duel 
between Papacy and Empire. At the Diet of Roncaglia (1158) the 
Roman Civil Law as interpreted by the imperial lawyers appeared as 
the enemy of civic autonomy. The destruction of Milan (1162), far 
from crushing the spirit of rebellion, led to the formation of the 
Lombard League, in which the greater number of the communes 
sank their differences and united in defence of their liberties. They 
received active support from Pope Alexander III, William of Sicily, 
and the Venetians. he building of a new city, named Alessandria 
after the pope, marked the drawing together of the most vigorous 
elements in Italian political life in resistance to a common danger. 
In 1176, at Legnano, Frederick’s German knights were defeated by 
the forces of the League. The emperor determined to admit the 
papal claims, and a year later he knelt in the church of S. Mark at 
Venice to receive the pope’s kiss of peace. Peace with the Lombard 
cities was finally made at Constance in 1183. The suzerain rights of 
the emperor were recognized, but the communes were left free to 
manage their own affairs both within and outside their city walls. 
In 1186 Barbarossa made his sixth and last appearance in Italy for 
the marriage of his son Henry to the Norman Constance, heiress of 
the Sicilian kingdom. Sicily was a prize which went far to compen- 
sate for the humiliation which Frederick had undergone from pope 
and communes. He doubtless saw in its possession a means by which 
his successor could make himself master of Italy. In fact, this increase 
of imperial power only served to strengthen the opposition to Hohen- 
staufen domination. | 


Innocent III and the States of the Church 


After a great emperor came a great pope. Thereign of Innocent IIT 
(1198-1216) marked the zenith of papal power in matters both 
temporal and spiritual. If his fame in English eyes rests chiefly on 
John’s submission to him as the temporal suzerain of his kingdom, 
if his sanction of the Order of S. Francis of Assisi is perhaps his 
greatest service to the Church, in Italy he may claim to be the real 
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founder of the States of the Church. His accession coincided with 
the death of the Emperor Henry VI. Henry had succeeded in con- 
quering Sicily, crushing Norman resistance to German rule with 
_ relentless cruelty. ‘The widowed Constance now sought papal pro- 
tection for her infant son, Frederick, and Innocent assumed direct 
rule over the Sicilian kingdom. He also constituted himself the 
arbiter between the rival candidates for the empire, Philip of Hohen- 
staufen and Otto of the Welf house of Brunswick. Otto, in return 
for papal support, confirmed Innocent in the possession of all terri- 
tories contained in earlier imperial privileges (Fig. 6). He thus pro- 
claimed the undisputed right of the Papacy to lands stretching from 
‘Radicofani on the Tuscan border to the Sicilian Kingdom at Ceprano, 
also to the Duchy of Spoleto, the March of Ancona, the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, and the Matildine inheritance, embracing territories as 
far north as Ferrara and the river Po. Henceforth the twofold aim 
of papal policy was to perpetuate the separation between Sicily and 
the empire, and to make papal rule a reality throughout the territories 
recognized as belonging to the Church. The Prefect of Rome became 
no longer a vassal of the emperor but of the pope. The Senate was 
brought under papal control. ‘The German governors were driven 
out of the cities of central Italy and replaced by papal rectors. When 
Otto, now secure on his throne, refused to recognize the pope’s 
claims to temporal dominion, Innocent secured the election of his 
ward, Frederick, as King of the Romans, and extracted from him 
promises to respect the States of the Church and not to hold the 
Sicilian kingdom in union with the Empire. Thus, on the death of 
Innocent III the stage was set for the final round of the duel between 
the popes and the Hohenstaufen emperors. In the course of a thirty 
years’ struggle Frederick II (1194-1250), the most remarkable figure 
of his age, was brought to his knees by a triumphant Papacy. 


Frederick II, Guelfs and Ghibellines 


Frederick II concerned himself little with Germany. Himself half 
a Norman, and born and bred in the south, his first aim was to 
strengthen and develop his Sicilian kingdom, and thence to extend 
his authority over the rest of Italy. Northern and central Italy were 
to be divided into five imperial vicariates. The communes which 
commended themselves to him retained their rights of self-govern- 
ment but became members of a federation of which the emperor was 
the head. Among his supporters were local magnates such as Oberto 
Pelavicini and Ezzelino da Romano, who with the aid of his German 
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troops made themselves masters of a group of cities. Both despots and 
republics derived political and commercial advantages from the measure 
of unity secured to them by imperial overlordship. Frederick’s 
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plan for Italy was no unpractical dream. It might even have suc- 
ceeded but for the existence of a rival plan sponsored by the popes. 
They, too, desired to unite Italy on a federal basis, having as its centre 
not Sicily but the Papal States, and as its head not the emperor but 
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_ the pope. They claimed suzerainty over Sicily. They challenged the 
control exercised by Frederick over the Sicilian Church. They denied 
his claim to act as temporal ‘advocate’ in the papal dominions. They 
_ rallied round themselves every element of opposition to the imperial 
power. As Frederick’s rival for the empire had been the Welf Otto, 
the popes and their allies in Italy began to call themselves Guelfs. 
The imperialists, italianizing the Hohenstaufen battle-cry ‘Hie 
Weibling’, became known as Ghibellines. Into this great struggle 
were caught up all the rivalries, whether between cities or classes or 
persons, which divided Italy, and the names Guelf and Ghibelline 
were used to distinguish opposing factions long after their original 
significance had been lost. 

The course of the trial of strength between Frederick II and three 
successive popes was briefly as follows: In 1220 Frederick was 
crowned in Rome by Honorius III, thus gaining papal sanction for 
the union in his person of the crowns of Sicily and the empire. He 
took an oath to go on a crusade and was excommunicated for post- 
poning his departure. Having embarked for Palestine under papal 
censure, he made a treaty with the Sultan which gave Christian 
pilgrims access to the Holy Places. Then, in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, excommunicate and alone, he crowned himself 
King of Jerusalem. He defeated the revived Lombard League at 
Cortenuova (1237), and Gregory IX as the champion of the cities 
excommunicated him afresh. At the Council of Lyons (1245) he was 
deposed by Innocent IV. From that time the fortune of war went 
against him. He was defeated at Parma. His son Enzo was taken 
prisoner at Fossalta,.to spend the rest of his life in captivity at 
Bologna. Disaffection showed itself in Sicily. “His death in 1250 
marked the decline of imperial power in Italy. 

If Frederick II was the last of the medieval emperors, he was also 
the first of the Renaissance despots. Sicily under his rule was a 
modern state in which all classes acknowledged the direct and abso- 
lute authority of the sovereign. The code of law which he promul- 
gated was inspired by the principles of Roman jurisprudence. Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Christians enjoyed equal religious liberties within 
his dominions. His court was the centre of a rich and varied civiliza- 
tion, the home of Arab medical science and philosophy no less than 
of Italian vernacular poetry. Frederick himself was the friend and 
correspondent of philosophers; he was at once his own chief coun- 
sellor in matters of government, warrior, diplomat, scientist, and 
poet. The multiplicity of his talents and interests, and his sceptical 
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spirit, excited the admiration and amazement of his contemporaries. 
They condemned him as a heretic and called him Stupor Mundi, 
the Wonder of the World. 


THE AGE OF DANTE, 1250-1313 


End of Imperial Power 


The problem before the Papacy during the latter half of the 
thirteenth century was how to reap the fruits of its victory over 
the Empire. The first question calling for solution was the disposal of the 
Sicilian kingdom in such a way as to secure for the popes a temporal 
lieutenant who would assist in the establishment and maintenance 
of their supremacy throughout Italy. On the death of Frederick IT, 
Innocent IV proceeded to hawk the crown of Sicily round the courts 
of Europe, promising investiture with the kingdom to anyone pre- 
pared to come and conquer it. A prince who accepted the offer but 
did not come was Edmund, younger son of Henry III of England. 
Frederick II had left Sicily to his eldest son, Conrad, but Conrad’s 
centre of interest was Germany, and he survived his father only by 
four years. The heir of Frederick’s Italian policy, and also of his 
talents and interests, was his illegitimate son Manfred. This brilliant 
prince, first as regent and then as King of Sicily, dominates Italian 
history during the years 1250-1266. In an age marked by the growth 
of national feeling, and the rise of national monarchies, it even seemed 
that he might reign over Italy as a national king. He stood for the 
native as opposed to the German element among the Sicilian baronage, 
and at one stage Innocent IV himself was prepared to recognize his 
possession of Sicily. Yet he was a Hohenstaufen, and an alliance 
between the Papacy and the son of Frederick II was too unnatural 
to last. | 

Papal opposition grew until it became the immediate cause of 
Manfred’s fall. Besides this, the nature of the supremacy which he 
was able to establish in Italy had in it weaknesses which in the end 
proved fatal. In Sicily Manfred ruled as a national monarch, the 
guardian of its independence and of its peculiar civilization. Over 
the rest of Italy his ascendancy was merely that of a party leader. 
Both in Lombardy and Tuscany his period of power ensured the 
triumph of the Ghibellines and the downfall of the Guelfs. He was 
made Senator of Rome as the champion of Roman republicanism 
against papal autocracy. Siena with his aid won her solitary victory 
over Florence at the battle of Montaperto (1260). The cities which 
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placed themselves under his protection did so with the object, frankly 
expressed by a leading citizen of Siena, ‘to gain some advantage’ for 
themselves. In 1261 a Frenchman became pope as Urban IV, and 
he determined to secure for the Papacy a French champion. The 
objections hitherto raised by S. Louis of France to the acceptance 
by his brother of the Sicilian crown were overcome, and Charles, 
Duke of Anjou and Count of Provence, came to Italy to win his 
kingdom. In 1264 he became Senator of Rome, at the invitation of 
the Guelf faction, and in 1266 he defeated and killed Manfred at the 
battle of Benevento. ‘Two years later the house of Hohenstaufen 
made its last forlorn attempt to regain possession of its Sicilian 
dominion. Conradin, the sixteen-year-old son of Conrad, led an 
army across the Alps, but it went down before Charles of Anjou’s 
superior generalship at Tagliacozzo (1268). After a mock trial, 
Conradin was beheaded in Naples; Charles was undisputed King 
of Sicily, and the Guelf cause was triumphant throughout Italy. 


Intervention of the French 


The coming of Charles of Anjou marked a turning-point in Italian 
history. His objects were to bring about the exclusion of the Germans 
and the introduction of the French as the predominant foreign Power 
in Italy. In both he was successful. ‘he death of Conradin brought 
about the extinction of the Hohenstaufen dynasty. In 1273 the inter- 
regnum in the Empire which had followed the death of Frederick II 
ended with the election of Rudolf of Habsburg. Rudolf’s life-work 
was the re-establishment of monarchical power in Germany, and in 
this he gained invaluable support from the Papacy by a policy of 
non-intervention in Italy. In return for papal recognition as King 
of the Romans, he recognized the papal rights over the States of the 
Church and Charles of Anjou’s possession of Sicily. Imperial rights 
over northern Italy remained as before, but Rudolf made no attempt 
to press them, and he did not even come to Italy to be crowned. 
Henceforth, save during one or two transient episodes, the German 
emperors ceased to be a decisive factor in Italian politics. On the 
other hand, Charles of Anjou was the first of a succession of French 
princes who in the course of the next three centuries crossed the 
Alps in search of territory and influence. His career in Italy formed 
the basis of claims which were to make French intervention a 
constant menace to Italian independence. One further effect of the 
Angevin conquest was that the Sicilian kingdom, stifled under an 
alien and oppressive rule, ceased to be the fountain-head of Italian 
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civilization. Thus the city-states were left free to develop their 
individual genius. By the end of the thirteenth. century pre- 
eminence in the arts had passed from Sicily to Florence. 

Far-reaching as were its results, Charles of Anjou’s expedition 
proved a disappointment both to himself and to the popes. Heavy 
taxation and the insolence of foreign troops and officials goaded his 
new subjects to revolt. On Easter Monday, 1282, the mishandling 
of a Sicilian woman on her way to church, by French soldiers in 
Palermo, raised the cry of ‘Death to the French’. The Sicilian 
Vespers were the prelude to a wholesale massacre of the foreigner 
throughout the island. John of Procida, the leader of the revolt, 
found a champion for his cause in the person of Peter, King of 
Aragon, the husband of Manfred’s daughter Constance. Aragonese 
forces, supported by their excellent fleet, swept all before them, and 
by September the island portion of the Sicilian kingdom was lost to 
the Angevin for ever. The kingdom created by the Normans was 
now divided between Angevin and Aragonese monarchs, each con- 
testing the claim of the other, and each aspiring to unite the whole 
dominion under their rule. In the focusing of Spanish interests and 
ambitions on Sicily from 1282 onwards may be seen the prelude to 
Spanish domination in Italy. 


Emergence of the. Middle Classes 


As to the popes, their victory over the empire did not enable them 
to unite Italy in peace and unity under the supremacy of the Church. 
Manfred’s fall meant little more than a change of the party in power. 
The Guelfs returned to their respective cities, and the Ghibellines 
took their places in exile. Faction continued with unabated violence, 
and the support which the Guelfs gave to the head of their party was 
determined less by devotion to the papal cause than by their own 
local interests. ‘Thus the popes were forced to depend more and 
more on the foreigner whom they had brought into Italy; they were 
in danger of allowing Charles of Anjou to become their master, 
rather than their temporal lieutenant. In the cities a new middle 
class was rising into prominence which found its trade hampered 
by warfare, and its civic life disturbed by street-fighting. The people 
passed laws to curb the nobles, whether Guelf or Ghibelline, and 
strove to be rid of faction in order that each city-state might pursue 
its own path in security and peace. The unrest of the age showed 
itself in matters of religion, no less than in politics. The general 
advance of knowledge, contact with the East through the Crusades, 
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_ or with the free-thinking, cosmopolitan court of Sicily, had brought 
about a ferment of ideas. There was widespread criticism of the 
wealth and worldliness of the Church, and demands for its return 
_ to the simplicity of the Gospel standard. There was much question- 
ing of fundamental articles of the Christian faith. A cardinal of the 
Church, Ottaviano Ubaldini, was credited with the saying: ‘If I have 
a soul, I have lost it for the Ghibellines.’ Such being the state of 
Italy, the attempt to solve the problem of unity by means of a 
papal predominance was beset with difficulty. The pontificate of 
Boniface VIII (1294-1303) showed the height of power to which a 
great man could attain, yet his career ended in a tragedy, and with 
him fell the medieval Papacy. 


Boniface VIII and the Temporal Power 


‘It is necessary for salvation that every human being should be 
subject to the Roman Pontiff.’ These words from the bull Unam 
Sanctam, with which Boniface VIII challenged the autonomy of the 
realm of France, indicate the nature of his claims as the spiritual 
head of Christendom. He, like Gregory VII, insisted that the pope 
was the sole interpreter and judge of the moral law, but whereas 
Hildebrand was concerned only with the maintenance of his spiritual 
supremacy, Boniface used the authority which he claimed as pope to 
establish atemporal dominion over Italy. The treatment of his political 
opponents as sinners goes far to explain the bitterness aroused in the 
minds of his enemies. Italian opposition to Boniface emanated from 
four principal quarters. Nearest home were the members of the great 
Ghibelline house of Colonna, who, like their rivals the Orsini, held 
estates and fortresses in the Campagna, and competed with them 
for the control of the city of Rome and of the College of Cardinals. 
Boniface himself was a Roman noble, of the house of Gaetani. 
_ Assured at least of the acquiescence of the Orsini, he set himself to 
destroy the power of the Colonna, and to enrich his own relatives at 
their expense. The devastation of their fortress of Palestrina made 
every Colonna his implacable foe. 

At the beginning of his reign Boniface had cause to hope that he 
had achieved a final solution of the Sicilian problem. James, the 
second son of Peter of Aragon, had succeeded him in Sicily, but when 
the death of his elder brother gave him the throne of Aragon, Sicily 
was no longer his first interest. In 1295 the Pope brought about a 
settlement by which James yielded the island of Sicily to Charles I 
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of Anjou, in return for the renunciation of French claims over Aragon, 
and a promise of papal investiture with Sardinia and Corsica if he 
succeeded in expelling from them the Pisans and Genoese. ‘The 
treaty was rendered ineffective by the rebellion of the Sicilians under 
Peter of Aragon’s third son Frederick, and this prince and his subjects 
were added to the list of Boniface’s enemies. 


Florence 


Thirdly there were the Florentines. Since the expulsion of the 
Ghibellines which followed the battle of Benevento, Florence had 
been a purely Guelf city, and from 1282 her chief magistracy was 
drawn exclusively from members of the trade-guilds. Yet this did 
not put an end to civic strife. The magnates, whether land-owning 
nobility or members of the greater guilds, would not submit their 
interests or their quarrels to the direction of the commune, and they 
continued to wreck the peace of Florence by their crimes of violence. 
A split in the Guelf party provided a new source of disturbance. As 
usual in Italian faction, personal and family rivalries played a large 
part in the feud which broke out in the last decade of the thirteenth 
century between Blacks and Whites, but questions of political prin- 
ciple were also involved. ‘he Whites, who represented the interests 
of the majority of the trading classes, desired above all peace. While 
loyal to the Guelf cause, they did not consider it to be incumbent on 
Florence to support it by arms outside ‘Tuscany. The Blacks drew 
their strength from the old nobility and from certain banking houses; 
they were men with a wider knowledge of Italian affairs than the 
average White, and who, whether as soldiers or financiers, might 
expect to derive personal advantages from war. ‘The interests of 
Boniface VIII demanded a Black ascendancy in Florence, as this 
would ensure him active Florentine support against his enemies — 
throughout Italy. On the pretext of restoring peace in the city, he 
employed every means at his command to make the Blacks supreme 
in Florence and himself master of ‘Tuscany. When a member of the 
Florentine banking house of Spini and his associates in Rome were 
condemned by their government as conspirators against the State, 
Boniface demanded a reversal of the sentence. The city magistrates 
replied that the pope had no right to interfere with ‘the processes and 
sentences of the Florentine commune’. 'Thus spake the free spirit of 
the Italian city-state, determined to be master in its own house, and 
to resist the demands of the pope, that it should be ‘obedient to his 
will’. 
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Fall of Boniface VIII 


To these three groups of political enemies there was added the 
_ religious opposition of the Fraticelli or Spiritual Franciscans, who 
were urging their own rule of poverty as a standard of life for the 
Church as a whole. Boniface VIII’s predecessor in St. Peter’s chair 
had been Celestine V, a saintly hermit, whose lack of knowledge of 
the world had reduced the administration of the Church to chaos. 
He had, however, shown favour to the Fraticelli, and when he resigned 
the Papacy after a reign of five months they held Boniface to be 
directly responsible for his resignation and for his subsequent death. 
By antagonizing one of the most vigorous religious movements of the 
day, Boniface had placed a powerful weapon in the hands of his 
enemies. ‘The accusations of heresy and immorality made against him 
originated in the Fraticelli. ‘O Pope Boniface,’ sang the Franciscan 
poet, Jacopone da Todi, ‘the world is not a horse that you can bridle 
and ride at your will.’ 

In the face of his many enemies, Boniface made the fatal mistake 
of seeking military aid from France. Charles of Valois, the brother of 
King Philip IV, came to Italy at the pope’s invitation. As ‘pacificator’ 
in Tuscany he made possible the exile of the Whites and the estab- 
lishment of a Black regime in Florence. Then, with forces augmented 
by contingents from Tuscany, he marched into Sicily in order to 
crush the rebel Frederick. His enterprise ended in disaster, and by 
the Treaty of Caltabellotta (1302) Boniface VIII had to recognize 
Frederick’s possession of the island of Sicily with the title of ‘King 
of Trinacria’, that of ‘King of Sicily’ being retained by the Angevin 
rulers on the mainland. Charles of Valois’s intervention taught 
Philip IV that he had the pope at his mercy, and his reply to an 
attack made by Boniface on the royal authority in France was to 
demand the summons of a General Council which should bring the 
pope to account for the crimes of which he was accused. The French 
Minister, Nogaret, was sent to Italy to secure Boniface’s presence at 
the Council. Here he joined hands with Sciarra Colonna, and other 
enemies of the pope, and together they took Boniface prisoner in his 
summer residence at Anagni. Boniface was released after three days, 
owing to popular pressure, but the shock proved too great for him, 
and he returned to Rome only to die (Oct. 1303). In 1305 a French- 
man was chosen pope; Clement V took up his residence at Avignon, 
_ and more than seventy years elapsed before Rome became again the 
seat of the Papacy. 
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Dante (p. 344) 

Among the members of the White party exiled from Florence in 
1302 was Dante Alighieri. ‘The most famous citizen of Florence had 
acquired no great name for himself hitherto. As a member of one of 
the greater guilds he had taken his share in public life, serving on 
various councils, and holding office for two months as one of the chief 
magistrates or Priors. Yet the same could be said of any other 
Florentine citizen of the dominant class. If the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth century in Italy is called the Age of Dante, it is not 
because of Dante’s achievements as a statesman, but because the 
Divina Commedia, the work of his exile, is an indispensable guide to 
the history of the times. Here Dante takes upon himself to pronounce 
judgement on his age, on its leading figures and on its manners and 
ideals. Our view of Manfred, Boniface VIII, the Emperor Henry VII, 
and of many lesser men, is largely affected by the place which he 
assigns to them in Hell, Purgatory, or Paradise. The bitter hatred 
shown in the Commedia for Boniface VIII is due in part to his personal 
responsibility for Dante’s exile. A deeper cause is Dante’s veneration 
for the Papacy as the supreme spiritual power, and his conviction that 
it was degraded and turned from its true purpose by its assumption 
of temporal prerogatives. The Papacy under Boniface had usurped 
the function of the empire. ‘Rome... used to have two suns, which 
lighted the roads of the world and of God. Now one has extinguished 
the other, the sword is joined with the pastoral staff, and the two 
together must perforce go ill’ (Purg. xvi. 106-111). Because it was 
by nature unfitted for the exercise of temporal authority it had fallen 
victim to the alien power of France; at Anagni ‘Christ was made 
captive in the person of his Vicar’ (Purg. xx. 87). Yet Dante, no less 
than Boniface, believed that Italy’s imperative need was for some 
form of political unity. As he wandered from city to city, a homeless 
exile, he saw everywhere life, energy, genius, political, literary, and 
artistic. Everywhere, this immense capacity for good was thwarted 
by senseless civil war. Every city had its band of exiles plotting with 
external enemies to overthrow the government. ‘Those within the 
city lived in constant fear of attack, those without lived in poverty 
or on the charity of strangers. Dante’s hope for Italy was for a reign 
of peace which would allow her creative power to develop. It was his 
conviction that this could only be brought about by a revival of the 
Roman Empire. An emperor, representative of the sovereign people 
of Rome, and able to put into effect the Roman law, was the sole 
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legitimate temporal ruler of Italy. The fact that the emperor at this 
stage of history was chosen, not by the Roman people, but by seven 
German Electors, was brushed aside in the relentless logic of 
Dante’s political philosophy as set forth in his treatise De Monarchia. 


Henry VII in Italy 


When in 1308 Henry, Count of Luxemburg, was elected King of 
the Romans, an opportunity arose for testing the value of Dante’s 
scheme for the salvation of Italy. Henry had few dominions of his 
own, and as lord of a French-speaking province of the Empire he was 
bound by no close national ties. He made it the purpose of his life 
to revive imperial power in Italy, and to establish a reign of law which 
would know neither Guelf nor Ghibelline. Circumstances seemed at 
first to favour his enterprise. Clement V saw in it an opportunity for 
detaching himself from French leading strings; he confirmed Henry’s 
election and agreed to send cardinals to crown him as emperor in 
Rome. When Henry crossed the Aips in the autumn of 1310, Italian 
nobles of both factions flocked to meet him. A letter which Dante 
addressed to the rulers and people of Italy at this time reflects the 
hope of better days which the coming of the Rex Pacificus aroused 
among all classes. Henry’s success was expected to bring to Italy not 
only peace but power. She would become once more the seat of 
Empire, and Italians, as members of the imperial household, would 
tule the world. Less than three years later these high hopes were 
buried in Henry VII’s grave at Pisa. 

The causes of Henry VII’s failure do not differ in essentials from 
those which led to Boniface VIII’s downfall. Both owed something 
of their misfortunes to their own personality. Henry was not a fighter 
as was Boniface, nor had he a biting tongue to goad his enemies into 
fury. He was rather an obstinate idealist who believed rashly in the 
good intentions of his opponents, and when he found that he had 
_ been deceived, took over-severe measures against those who had 
betrayed his confidence. His plan of obliging the cities of Lombardy 
to restore their exiles, of whatever faction, was conceived in a spirit 
of justice, but it caused general unrest. When rebellion followed it 
was ruthlessly suppressed, and the punishment meted out to cities 
which submitted stiffened the resistance of others. Thus, most of the 
summer of 1311 was wasted over the siege of Brescia, and 1t was not 
until 1312 that Henry reached Rome for his coronation. He persuaded 
himself that it was possible to arrive at a good understanding with 
_ Robert of Anjou, King of Sicily, although it was quite obvious that 
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Robert had everything to lose from a revival of imperial power in 
Italy. His error was brought home to him when he found that the 
Vatican quarter in Rome was in possession of hostile Angevin forces, 
and that the imperial coronation must take place, not in 5. Peter’s, 
but in the church of S. John Lateran. Among Henry’s first acts after 
his coronation were the promulgation of a sentence against Robert, as 
a rebel vassal, and a treaty with his rival, Frederick of Aragon. His 
quarrel with Anjou cost Henry the support of the Papacy, for Robert 
was the representative of France in Italy, and Clement V was not a 
free agent where the French king was concerned. ‘Threatened by the 
fate of Boniface at Anagni if he continued to favour the imperial cause, 
Clement extended his protection to its opponents. Thus, the power 
of France, established in Italy by papal policy, contributed to 
Henry VII’s failure. A still more formidable obstacle in his path 
was the tradition of liberty in the city-states, and their refusal to 
tolerate interference from any external authority. In a letter to the 
Florentines, reproaching them for their opposition to Henry VII, 
Dante accuses them of seeking ‘to establish new kingdoms, making 
the civic life of Florence one, and that of Rome another’. Such 
indeed was the ideal which inspired the Italian communes, and which 
made Florence the centre of resistance to the imperial plans. She 
kept alive the spirit of revolt in Lombardy by sending letters and 
money to the cities which held out against Henry’s armies. She 
infused energy and courage into Robert of Anjou’s somewhat half- 
hearted opposition. She strengthened her own fortifications to resist 
imperial attack, and Henry was still in ‘Tuscany, having been forced 
to raise the siege of Florence, when he died of fever in August 1313. 
‘He who came to reform Italy before she was ready for it’ (Par. xxx. 
137-138) is Dante’s description of Henry VII. It is a just sentence 
on the events of the age. Neither the head of a world-wide Church 
nor a German monarch was best suited to bring about Italian unity, 
yet their disabilities as national leaders were not the chief cause of 
their failure. ‘The vast designs of Boniface VIII and Henry VII were 
alike frustrated because the Italians of the early fourteenth century 
had no desire to be united. 


DESPOTS AND REPUBLICS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


After the dramatic events and outstanding figures of the preceding 
period the history of Italy from 1313 to the great days of the Renais- 
sance is apt to appear confused and uninteresting. Its importance lies 
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in the development, both constitutional and territorial, of the separate 
city-states, and in the enrichment of civic life which accompanies 
economic expansion. ‘There is a general tendency towards the rise of 
despotism, while the larger cities draw the smaller into their orbit and 
mark out for themselves distinct spheres of influence. At the same 
time the ideal of unity is not forgotten, and one power after another 
strives to establish a hegemony over the rest. As each in turn fails 
of its purpose, there emerge five principal states—Naples, the Papal 
States, Venice, Florence, and Milan—varying greatly in character 
but more or less equal in importance, which, during the fifteenth 
century, control between them the national destinies (Fig. 7). 


The Kingdom of Naples 


In 1313 the central figure in Italian politics was Robert of Anjou, 
who four years earlier had succeeded his father as Duke of Anjou, 
Count of Provence, and King of (mainland) Sicily. As Count of 
Provence, with the popes resident in his dominions at Avignon, he 
was the connecting link between the Papacy and Italy. He had 
possessions in Piedmont, and the north Italian Guelfs looked upon 
him as their leader. He was Papal Vicar in Romagna; in the course 
of the struggle with Henry VII, Clement V appointed Robert Im- 
perial Vicar in Tuscany, while the Florentines granted him the lord- 
ship of their city for five years. As his title ‘Robert the Wise’ suggests, 
he was a man of considerable gifts. Boccaccio found his court at 
Naples a congenial place of residence, and Petrarch writes of him as 
‘unique among the kings of our day, a friend of knowledge and virtue’ 
(p. 347). The University of Naples, under his rule, attracted students 
from all parts of Italy, while Tuscan painters and sculptors worked 
in his capital. Robert’s personal advantages, together with the long 
tradition of monarchy and the well-established institutions which he 
had inherited, made him by far the strongest of the Italian powers. 
In the Guelf reaction which followed Henry VII’s death, it seemed 
_as if he might become the arbiter of Italy. 

The course of his reign made plain the weaknesses of the Angevin 
Kingdom of mainland Sicily as a rallying point for Italian unity. 
Southern Italy was a poor country with wide tracts of barren soil and 
a population weakened by class divisions. There was no organized 
middle class, and the trade of the few cities of importance was largely 
in the hands of Tuscans. The monarchy retained the essentially 
feudal character given it by the Normans. During their struggle to 
win and maintain their dominion, the Angevins had bought the 
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nobility by lavish grants of privileges, and had thereby increased 
their own dependence upon their feudatories. There was a sharp 
contrast between the civilized life of the capital and the rest of the 
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kingdom, where the nobles reigned like petty sovereigns over their 
estates, hampered only by the turbulence of a backward and poverty- 
stricken peasantry. Apart from the difficulties which he had to 
encounter at home, Robert lived under constant menace of attack 
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_ from insular Sicily. His reluctance to pursue a forward policy in 
northern and central Italy can be explained by his fear that any 
failure there would provide an occasion for Frederick of Aragon 
(p. 48) to fall on his rear. After an abortive Italian expedition made 
by the Bavarian Erhperor Louis (1327-1329), the Guelfs had less need 
of Robert, and his dream of uniting Italy faded. 

When Robert died in 1343, he was succeeded by his granddaughter 
Joanna I, and the Angevin kingdom entered upon a period of decline. 
Joanna’s four husbands involved her in many quarrels but gave 
her no heirs. Before her death her kingdom was seized by her 
cousin, Charles of Durazzo, and she died a prisoner in his hands. 
As Charles ITI he reigned for four years (1382-1386), to be succeeded 
on the throne of Naples (as the mainland portion of the Sicilian 
kingdom was coming to be called) in turn by his son and daughter. 
Theirs was a purely Italian dominion, as Provence fell toa Frenchman, 
Louis, Duke of Anjou. Ladislas of Naples was a man of adventurous 
spirit, and during his reign (1386-1414) the union of Italy under an 
Angevin supremacy became again a possibility. He took advantage 
of the papal schism to make himself master of the territory round 
-Rome and the fortress of St. Angelo within the city, conquests which 
were regarded as stepping-stones to the fulfilment of wider ambitions. 
His death, wrote a contemporary Florentine, ‘brought release from 
fear and suspicion to Florence, and all other free cities of Italy’. 
The accession of Joanna II, the last Angevin ruler of Naples, re- 
opened the succession question. ‘The rival candidates were Louis III 
of Anjou and Alfonso, King of Aragon and Sicily, who were in turn 
adopted by Joanna as her heirs. During her reign (1414-1435) 
Naples was the scene of almost incessant warfare. The administration 
suffered at the hands of the queen’s favourites, and the condottiere 
captains who came thither in search of employment turned to their 
own advantage the misfortunes of the kingdom. Not until seven 
years after Joanna’s death was Alfonso of Aragon able to secure 
victory over his rival, and enjoy his conquest in peace. During his 
reign the two portions of the old kingdom of Sicily, the island and 
the mainland, were united. 


The States of the Church 


During the absence of the popes from Italy (1305-1376) the cities 
belonging to the States of the Church set up despots, who, while 
paying nominal allegiance to their suzerain, ruled as independent 

princes. This process had begun before the fourteenth century, 
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Azzo VI, Marquis of Este, being accepted by the people of Ferrara 
as their lord in 1208. A century later the death of Azzo VIII without 
legitimate heirs enabled Clement V to bring Ferrara under his direct 
rule, and for nine years it was governed by Robert of Anjou as Vicar 
of the Church. Then, in 1317, the citizens rose and recalled the Este 
family. Excommunication and interdict from Avignon were power- 
less against a fait accompli, and in 1332 John XXII was obliged to 
recognize three Este brothers as his vicars in Ferrara. From that 
time the Este lords went from strength to strength, despite the greedy 
eyes which both the Papacy and Venice cast upon their city. By 
skilful diplomacy they played off one great power against the other, 
preserved the independence of Ferrara, and won for it a world-wide 
reputation as a centre of civilization. | 

As the seat of a university, dating at latest from the twelfth century, 
famous throughout Europe for its law school, the city of Bologna had 
an importance beyond its size, and more than its share of civic pride. 
Resentful of outside interference, that of its suzerain the Pope not 
excepted, the violence of its factions stood in the way of ordered 
communal life. In the first half of the fourteenth century it enjoyed 
an interlude of peace under the lordship of the local house of Pepoll. 
The pope, as in the case of Ferrara, recognized a rule which he could 
not prevent by making Taddeo Pepoli his vicar. In the lesser cities 
of Romagna the movement towards despotism was also visible. The 
Ordelafii of Forli, the Manfredi of Faenza, and the Malatesta of 
Rimini are among the native families who were recognized by their 
fellow-citizens as lords, and by the popes as their vicars. 

When no longer the residence of the popes, Rome itself became 
only one of the cities in the Papal States, in which Orsini, Colonna, 
and other powerful families struggled for supremacy, and the Roman 
people, while claiming the right to rule the world, gave proof of 
their incapacity to rule themselves. It was the urgent need for 
some form of settled government in Rome that made possible the 
career of Rienzi. This fantastic being, half hero, half charlatan, so 
captured the imagination of the Romans that they proclaimed him 
Tribune of the People in 1347. The titles which he assumed— 
Liberator of Rome, Champion of Italy, Friend of the World—indicate 
the magnitude of his notions. Not content with establishing a reign 
of peace, order, and prosperity in Rome, he invited the cities of Italy 
to send representatives to a parliament, and proposed to the despots 
that he should confirm their titles to lordship. He even called upon 
England and France to make peace, andsummoned the rival emperors, 
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Louis the Bavarian and Charles of Luxemburg, to appear before him 
as arbiter. As at other times in her history, the association of the 
Roman Republic with world-wide authority hampered the establish- 
ment of stable government in Rome. Pope and emperor were alarmed 
by Rienzi’s pretensions, the more powerful despots ignored him, and 
the cities which attended his parliament were chiefly intent on safe- 
guarding their own independence. Florence might style herself 
‘Rome’s most glorious daughter’, but she would not yield an iota of 
her autonomy to her mother. Thus Rienzi’s attempt to unite Italy 
under the aegis of the Roman Republic was doomed to failure, and 
it was followed by the overthrow of his authority in Rome. Faced by 
a formidable attack from the nobility, he fled from the city within a 
year of his rise to power. His career ended in a violent death when, 
in 1354, he returned to Rome with the title of senator given him by 
the pope, who hoped to use him for his own ends. 

The sequel to Rienzi’s adventures was a determined effort on the 
part of the Avignon popes to revive their power in Italy. Cardinal 
Egidio Albornoz was appointed Legate, and entrusted with the task 
of bringing the States of the Church under the direct rule of their 
-suzerain. In the course of his mission (1354-1367) he succeeded in 
establishing a degree of order and unity hitherto unknown. Bologna 
was recovered from the Visconti, to whom it had been sold by one of 
the Pepoli. The despots of Romagna and the Patrimony were brought 
to heel, and the cities gave up their keys in token of submission to the 
representative of the Papacy. Albornoz crowned his work by the 
issue of the Egidian Constitutions for the organization and adminis- 
_ tration of the papal territories. All Italy welcomed the substitution 
of settled government for misrule, anarchy, and faction in the States 
of the Church. Papal prestige was so far restored that Urban V 
ventured to come to Italy in 1367. Had Albornoz lived, the pope’s 
faint-hearted return to Avignon in 1370 might have been prevented. 
_ As it was much of Albornoz’s work perished with him, yet his Con- 
stitutions remained to form the basis of government in the States of 
the Church until the nineteenth century. 

Driven by the enthusiasm of S. Catherine of Siena, Gregory XI 
teturned to Rome in January 1377, and the end of the ‘Babylonish 
Captivity’ of the Papacy was hailed with general rejoicing. When he 
died a year later, Urban VI was elected to succeed him in Rome, while 
the cardinals who had remained at Avignon elected Clement VII. 
Europe was plunged into the scandals of the Great Schism, and until 
the election of Martin V by the Council of Constance in 1417 there 
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_ were at first two, and then three rival candidates for the allegiance of 
_ Christendom. The existence of rival popes seriously weakened the 
hold of the Roman pontiff over his Italian dominions. Every lordling 
_ of the Romagna had an excuse for repudiating papal suzerainty; every 
adventurer in search of territory looked on the States of the Church 
as his prey. As an example of the expedients to which the Papacy 
resorted to preserve even the semblance of its authority may be cited 
the grant of the office of Papal Vicar made by Boniface IX to the 
city magistrates of Bologna. When Martin V returned to Rome in 
1420 there was hardly a city that acknowledged his right to rule. With 
him began a process of recovery which was to place the temporal 
power of the Papacy upon a firm basis and make of Rome a splendid 
Renaissance capital. 


Venice and Genoa (Figs. 8, 9) 


For the cities of northern and central Italy the fourteenth century 
was a period of great commercial activity. Geographical advantages 
and the energies of her citizens had combined to make Venice the 
focal point of medieval commerce. Her carrying trade was developed 
during the first three Crusades; the Fourth Crusade, diverted in con- 
formity with her interests from an attack on the infidel to the conquest 
of Constantinople (1204), laid the foundation of her dominion in the 
Levant. At the height of her power she held Crete, Corfu, and many 
islands in the Aegean, a strip of coast in the Morea, and the Dalmatian 
coast from Trieste to Albania. Treaty rights at Constantinople, 
Trebizond, Alexandria,-and other ports made the Black Sea and the 
eastern Mediterranean free to her vessels. Thus trade with the East 
was in Venetian hands. ‘Twice a year, from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the ‘Flanders galleys’ set sail from Venice taking with 
them spices, sugar, pepper, and other eastern products, by way of 
Gibraltar and Southampton to Bruges. Thence they returned laden 
with wood and furs from Scandinavia, English wool, Flemish cloth, 


__ and French wines. Other goods from the East were conveyed on 


pack-horses across the Alps to supply the needs of the cities of Ger- 
many. In 1299 Venice made a treaty with the Turk which ensured 
protection for pilgrimages to Palestine made under her auspices. ‘This 
gave her a monopoly of the tourist traffic, and the masters of Venetian 
galleys earned substantial profit from the pilgrims from all parts of 
Europe who sailed with them to visit the Holy Places of Christendom. 

The sole maritime rival to Venice among the Italian cities in the 
fourteenth century was Genoa. At the naval battle of Meloria (1282) 
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Genoa inflicted a defeat on her neighbour and rival Pisa from which 
she never recovered. From that time began the decline of Pisan 
power and prosperity which ended in the conquest of the city by 
_ Florence (1406). The control over Corsica and Sardinia which Genoa 
now hoped to exercise unhindered was, however, disputed by the 
Aragonese kings of Naples. In Corsica, Genoa maintained her 
supremacy and the administration of the island passed into the hands 
of her great trading corporation, the Bank of S. George. In Sardinia, 
Genoese intrigues kept alive the spirit of revolt, postponing its final 
conquest by the Aragonese until the fifteenth century. A special 
sphere of Genoese commercial activity was the coast of north Africa, 
where Genoese merchants established trading colonies, penetrating 
into the interior in search of gold, and setting up depots as far afield 
as the Atlantic ports of Sala and Safi. 

In the Levant, the rivalry between Venice and Genoa was un- 
ceasing. Venice had been the mainstay of the Latin Empire set up in 
Constantinople during the Fourth Crusade, but when the Greek 
Empire was restored under the house of Palaeologus in 1261 the advan- 
tage passed to Genoa. Whereas the Venetians could expect nothing 
but hostility from the Greeks, the Genoese, who had secretly aided 
their restoration, were given a quarter in Constantinople, and such 
trading rights as the emperor had to bestow. Genoa gained more 
than one conspicuous naval victory at the expense of Venice during 
the course of their struggle. The superior seamanship of the Genoese 
commanders won the battles of Curzola (1298) and Sapienza (1354), 
and brought the enemy to the gateway -of Venice in the War of 
Chioggia (1379-1380). Nevertheless, the close of the fourteenth 
century saw the decline of Genoa as a naval power and left Venice un- 
disputed mistress of the seas. 

The triumph of Venice was due to the unity of her citizens and 
the efficiency of her government. The city was free from the bane of 
faction, taxation was light, justice strong and impartial. Every class, 
from the nobles, who since the closing of the Grand Council in 1297 
had the monopoly of political power, to the workers in the state arsenal 
and the rowers in the state galleys, had a direct interest in the security 
of the republic and the success of her commercial enterprises. Danger 
and defeat were incentives to patriotism, moving patrician and plebeian 
alike to offer their possessions and their lives to the common cause. 
The fortitude with which the Venetians met and overcame adversity 
contrasted with the exhibition of weakness and party rivalry which 
accompanied a crisis in Genoa. Here commercial activity was 
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directed not by state organization but by the particular interest of a 
_ few powerful families. The plebeian classes regarded with distrust 
and jealousy the wealthy patricians whom they excluded from political 
_ power, but they proved incapable of managing the affairs of the 
republic single-handed. ‘T’he acceptance of French suzerainty in 
1396 marked the end of the independent republic and the beginning 
of Genoa’s decline as a commercial and colonial Power. 


Florence (Fig. Io) 


In the course of the later Middie Ages the merchant families of 
Florence succeeded in making their city the leading commercial and 
financial centre of Europe. The wool trade was at its zenith in the 
fourteenth century. English wool and dyes from the East, together 
with the secrets of the Florentine Arte di Lana (Wool Guild), pro- 
duced the heavy red cloth which was marketed throughout the 
civilized world. Despite Flemish competition, Florentine cloth 
maintained its supremacy, and the Arte d: Lana employed some five 
to six thousand workmen. Writing of the great banking houses of 
the period, Villani, who was himself a member of one of them, says 
that they ‘supported by their dealings a great part of the commerce 
and traffic of Christendom’. ‘Their loans were the mainstay of many 
a hard-pressed government, but the failure of the Bardi and Peruzzi 
banks in 1342, owing to the rashness of their lending to Edward III 
of England, involved other firms in their fall, and shook confidence 
for the time being in Florentine credit. 

With increase of wealth went great progress in the arts. The 
second half of the thirteenth century was a period of great building 
activity. Among its products were the first palace of the commune, 
now known as the Bargello, the Franciscan church of Sta. Croce, the 
Dominican church of Sta. Maria Novella, and many private palaces. 
The last decade of the century saw the foundation both of the cathedral 
and of the Palazzo Vecchio, their architect being Arnolfo di Cambio. 
The building and decoration of the cathedral were throughout the 

fourteenth century the special charge of the Arte di Lana. Under its 
auspices Giotto planned the Campanile which bears his name, sculptors 
from Andrea Pisano to Ghiberti executed bas-reliefs, and finally in 
1434 Brunelleschi finished his great dome. Another merchant guild, 
the Arte di Calimala, concerned with the dressing and dyeing of 
foreign cloth, made itself responsible for the care and enrichment of 
the ancient Baptistery of S. Giovanni. Fourteenth-century artists 
covered the walls of Sta. Croce, Sta. Maria Novella, and other churches 
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with frescoes. ‘Thus the wealth of the Florentine merchant families 
was lavished on the adornment of their city. ‘Their patriotism gave an 
impetus to artistic development which enabled a sixteenth-century 
historian to claim with truth that ‘thethree most noble arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture have reached that degree of supreme 
excellence in which we find them now chiefly by the toil and by the 
skill of the Florentines’. 

Because of the power of the merchant guilds, Florence was able to 
resist the prevailing political tendency of the day, and preserve her 
republican government from subjection to a despot. During the 
revival of Ghibellinism which marked Louisthe Bavarian’s appearance 
in Italy (1327-1329), the lordship of Florence was conferred for a 
term of years on the son of Robert of Anjou. In an effort to restore 
Florentine credit and allay internal unrest, after the financial crisis 
of 1342, Walter de Brienne, titular Duke of Athens, was made lord 
of the city for life. Both these experiments in despotism proved 
transitory. ‘The death of their Angevin protector was hailed with as 
much enthusiasm by the Florentines as that of their chief enemy, 
the Ghibelline lord of Pisa. Walter de Brienne was hounded from 
the city after a year of office by the very people who had proclaimed 
him lord. 

Internally, the patricians remained in control, but they met with 
considerable difficulty in maintaining their authority. Amid com- 
peting commercial interests, and the aspirations of the plebeian classes 
after the political power to which they were entitled constitutionally, 
the patricians were able to secure their own predominance by means 
of the Parte Guelfa, a political club to which considerable indirect 
share in the government was entrusted. The Captains of the Parte 
Guelfa, drawn chiefly from the nobles and the greater merchants, had 
the right to search out and punish citizens tainted with Ghibellinism, 
and were also entrusted with the administration of the estates of 
exiled Ghibellines. ‘This enabled them to manipulate finance and 
justice in the interests of their friends, and to become the virtual 
rulers of Florence. The struggle between oligarchs and democrats 
reached a climax in the rising of the Czompz (1378), when the lesser 
guilds combined with the unenfranchized artisans to wrest political 
power from the dominant faction. For a time the chief magistrate 
of the republic was a wool-comber and the democrats were able to 
impose their will on the commune. But the oligarchs, as the chief 
employers of labour, held the master card, and in four years’ time 
they were once more supreme in the republic. Henceforth they 
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tuled Florence, not through the Parte Guelfa, whose power was 
finally overthrown, but under the leadership of one of their own 
number. Maso d’Albizzi, a member of a powerful family of wool 
_ merchants, directed the affairs of the city, and won for it both terri- 
tory and prestige. ‘The failure of his son Rinaldo to retain the con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens paved the way for the rise of Cosimo 
de: Medic: to the first place in Florence (p. 76). 


Verona and Can Grande 


Perhaps the most far-reaching effect of Henry VII’s Italian expe- 
dition (p. 51) was the recognition which he accorded to Can Grande 
della Scala of Verona, Matteo Visconti of Milan, and other north 
Italian despots. Each was made Imperial Vicar of the city which 
already acknowledged him as lord, and the right to rule conferred 
on him by the people was given the added prestige of a title emanating 
from the emperor. ‘The chief characteristic of the Italian city 
despotism is its popular character. It originated, in almost all cases, 
through the delegation of authority by the republic to a single man, 
who was, more often than not, himself a citizen. ‘The benefits 
expected from his rule were the suppression of faction within the 
city and its increased wealth and prestige. He took an oath to protect 
the interests of the city, and in return was assigned such specific 
rights as control of the armed forces, appointment of the magistrates, 
an annual revenue, and a place of residence. If he failed to perform 
the task entrusted to him he was deemed to have forfeited his right 
to rule. Thus the first object of the despot was to win and maintain 
popular favour, his second was to find means of making himself, as 
far as possible, independent of popular support. ‘The title of Imperial. 
Vicar conveyed few clearly defined powers, but as a representative 
of the emperor, its holder became the leader of the Ghibellines and 
had opportunities for extending his authority over other cities in the 
district. The position held by Can Grande della Scala at his death 
in 1329 shows how authority derived from the people, together with 
imperial recognition, could be adroitly used to build up a despotism. 

Can Grande’s grandfather was a Veronese citizen, according to 
tradition a maker of ladders; his father was chosen as lord of Verona 
for life, and succeeded in handing on his authority to his sons. After 
Henry VII’s death, Can, the only survivor of three brothers, became 
the champion of the Ghibelline cause in eastern Lombardy, and 
created for himself a dominion which included Vicenza, Padua, and 
Treviso. He was the first of the native despots to establish a brilliant 
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court as a means to the increase of his power. Verona under his 
lordship offered hospitality not only to exiled Ghibellines but to men 
of talent of every kind. The most famous guest of the court was 
Dante, who dedicated the Paradiso to his host and possibly looked 
to him to restore peace and unity to Italy in the imperial name. With 
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the death of Can Grande the great days of the della Scala were 
ended, but their rule in Verona continued until 1387, when the last 
lord fell before the advancing power of the Visconti. 


Milan and the Visconti Dominion (Fig, 11) 


The grant of an imperial vicariate to Matteo Visconti marked the 
final victory of his family over the rival house of della Torre, who 
for the past sixty years had vied with the Visconti for the lordship 
of Milan. After Henry VII’s death (1313) Matteo gave protection 
to neighbouring cities, such as Pavia and Cremona, which were 
threatened by Robert of Naples, receiving-in return an acknowledge- 
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ment of his own supremacy. ‘This was the beginning of an expansion 
of the Visconti dominion, both east and west of Milan, which con- 
tinued throughout the century. During the career of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti (1379-1402) the Visconti lordship rose head and shoulders 
above other despotisms of the Lombard plain. Both as conqueror 
and organizer, Gian set his mark upon the future history of Italy. 
His first task was to weld the cities, in which the Visconti were recog- 
nized as lords, into a centralized monarchical state. When in 1379 


he became lord of Pavia, in succession to his father, his uncle Bernabo 


was lord of Milan; by seizing and murdering Bernabo, Gian trans- 
formed a family supremacy into the rule of an individual. His officials 
collected taxes and executed justice throughout the dominion, vast 
schemes for material improvement were initiated, and his subjects 
experienced the unwonted blessings of peace. Persons from all parts 
_ of the dominion were drawn to Milan, as to the capital and seat of the 
government, while the more vigorous life of the city was marked by 
the building of the cathedral. At the same time Gian founded and 
built the Certosa, outside Pavia, making this splendid Carthusian 
monastery a propitiatory offering to. Pavian pride, wounded by 
subordination to a Milanese government. In 1395 the investiture 
of Gian Galeazzo as Duke of Milan by the Emperor Wenzel crowned 
his work of centralization. 

The way had already been prepared for the acceptance of the 
Visconti by the princely families of Europe as one of themselves 
through a series of brilliant marriage alliances. Gian’s first wife was 
Isabella of France, his father having, as Froissart states, ‘bought the 
daughter of King John for 600,000 francs’. His sister married Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, and his nieces, the daughters of Bernabo, married 
into the ruling houses of Austria and Bavaria. Finally his daughter 
Valentina became the bride of Louis, Duke of Orleans, it being 
stipulated in the marriage contract that she should inherit her father’s 
dominions in default of male heirs. This famous clause is the origin 
of the French claims to Milan which brought the armies of Louis XII 
across the Alps a century later. 

From his Duchy of Milan, Gian’s conquering armies pressed 
forward until they seemed about to bring all Italy within his grasp. 
In the north his power extended from the frontiers of Piedmont to 
Padua and the March of Treviso. South of the river Po he controlled 
the Via Emilia from Piacenza to Bologna and established a protec- 
torate over Romagna. His possession of Lucca, Pisa, and Piombino 
cut off Florence from the sea, while his occupation of Siena and 
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Perugia blocked the two main roads to Rome. Venice kept, as far 
as possible, aloof from the struggle. The smaller states, trembling 
for their safety, hastened to make terms with Visconti. Florence alone 
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offered stubborn resistance to his advance. In August 1402, when all 
hope seemed lost, Gian Galeazzo died of fever, and Florence was 
saved as by a miracle. Visconti’s methods were those of an able and 
ruthless tyrant, who by a cunning mixture of force and fraud made 
himself the arbiter of Italy. In order to achieve his purpose he 
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strained his resources to breaking-point, leaving behind him an 
exhausted dominion which broke in pieces when his strong hand 
was removed. If he had succeeded in establishing an enduring 
_ supremacy, Italy in the fifteenth century would certainly have been 
better governed and more peaceful, and possibly more prosperous. 
On the other hand, unity would have been achieved at the cost of 
the varied life of the city-state. The cause for which Florence fought 
was the freedom of her citizens to live their own lives and to develop 
their peculiar genius. The fate of some dozen other small states was 
involved in the struggle. ‘The fall of Gian Galeazzo Visconti brought 
in its train many wars, much bickering between states, and political 
weakness which made Italy an easy prey for foreign invaders, but 
the roots of liberty remained alive to blossom in the Renaissance. 


THE AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE, 1402-1515 


_ With the death of Gian Galeazzo Visconti the union of Italy under 
one ruler passed out of the realm of practical politics for many years 
to come. The history of Italy during the age of the Renaissance is 
that of her five chief states. Up to 1454 each was engaged in enlarging 
its borders or consolidating its power (Fig. 12). There were many 
petty wars which created a golden age for a peculiar product of Italian 
civilization—the condottiere, or soldier of fortune. After 1454 there 
followed a period of comparative peace, in which the chief states 
_ Strove to further their individual interests, without having recourse 
to war, by an elaborate system of alliances. These were years of 
immense artistic and intellectual activity, when the Italian states both 
great and small became centres of a rich and varied culture. With 
Charles VIII’s descent upon Italy in 1494 began the period of foreign 
invasions which were in the end to destroy Renaissance civilization. 
Between 1494 and 1527, however, the fruits of the earlier period 
of peace came to maturity in the midst of political turmoil. The 
Renaissance was at its height, and its light was reflected throughout 
Europe. | 

The history of the Duchy of Milan during the miserable reign of 

Giovanni Maria Visconti (1402-1412) was one of territorial loss and 
internal anarchy. On his death his younger brother, Filippo Maria, 
set himself to reconstruct the dominion which had once been his 
father’s. He found the chief cities of the duchy in the hands of local 
despots or of soldiers of fortune. Beginning with Pavia and Milan he 
brought them one by one under his control, until his dominions 
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stretched from the river Sesia on the west to the river Mincio on the 
east. With the ejection of the Swiss from the Val d’Ossola and the Val 
Levantina, the keys of the Simplon and 5. Gotthard passes were again 
in Milanese hands. The recovery of Parma and Piacenza brought 
Visconti power south of the river Po, while the conquest of Genoa 
was the crowning triumph of a decade of achievement. Filippo Maria 
Visconti was no soldier, but he was an excellent financier. The 
resources at his disposal enabled him to buy the services of the chief 
military leaders of the day, and his diplomatic skill was employed to 
make the most of their victories. Under his rule the whole duchy, 
and in particular the city of Milan, increased in wealth, population, 
and industry. 

The rapid recovery of Visconti power aroused the apprehensions 
of the two neighbouring republics. Florence, who had been mistress 
of Pisa since 1406, found her newly acquired maritime interests 
threatened by the Visconti regime in Genoa. Venice had embarked 
upon a policy of mainland conquest which had already brought her 
western frontiers to the river Mincio, and was determined that Milan 
should not recover undisputed control of the Lombard plain. In 
1423 Florence declared war on Milan, and two years later Venice 
entered into an offensive alliance with her sister republic. From that 
time until the Treaty of Lodi in 1454 fighting was almost incessant. 


The Condottieri 


Until the end of the fourteenth century the professional soldiers 
engaged in Italian warfare were for the most part foreigners. Sir John 
Hawkwood, who with his White Company of Englishmen came to 
Italy after the Peace of Bretigny (1360) and fought there for over 
thirty years, is typical of the crowd of adventurers—Spanish, Ger- 
man, French, and English—who sought to make their fortunes at 
Italy’s expense. In the fifteenth century the profession of arms had 
become italianized. Braccio and Sforza both received their military 
training under Alberico da Barbiano, the founder of the first purely 
Italian mercenary company. As leaders of the two principal Italian 
schools of soldiery they attracted to their ranks men of all classes and 
from all parts of Italy. "The condottiere looked on war as a fine art, and 
he brought to his profession both technical skill and enthusiasm. 
From the standpoint of the ruler, however, the system was far from 
satisfactory. ‘The interests of employer and employed were divergent. 
The condottiere sought wealth, fame, and a territory of his own. He 
was bound by no patriotic ties to the cause for which he fought, and 
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changed his employer as his own interests demanded. Rulers could 
not afford to leave important captains to be bought up by their 
enemies, and were thus obliged to multiply their forces beyond their 
needs or their ability to pay for them. In the long struggle between 
Milan and her enemies, the characteristics of condottiere warfare were 
fully displayed. ‘The conflict produced stirring episodes in which 
feats of much endurance, skill, and daring were performed. It saw 
the tragedy of Carmagnola, who, having transferred his services from 
Milan to Venice, was convicted of treachery, and hanged by the 
Venetians in their place of public execution. 

The outcome of over thirty years of fighting was that Venice ex- 
tended her western frontiers to include Brescia, Bergamo, and other 
places between the river Mincio and the river Adda, and that 


Francesco Sforza rose from the position of a landless adventurer to 
become Duke of Milan. 


Milan and the Sforza 


The first Sforza was a native of an obscure townlet in Romagna, 
who won his reputation as a soldier in the Neapolitan succession wars. 
On his death in 1424 his son Francesco succeeded to the command of 
his forces and transferred himself to the fresh scene of warfare now 
staged in north Italy. He fought first for Milan and then for Venice, 
until Filippo Maria Visconti sought to attach him permanently to his 
side by marrying him to his illegitimate daughter Bianca. On the 
death of Visconti in 1447 Milan declared itself a republic, and 
Francesco Sforza who had hoped to rule the city as duke was forced 
to serve the republican government as its captain. Three years later, 
having turned his forces against his some-time employers, he was able 
to starve Milan into surrender. The chief assembly of the republic 
invited him to enter the city, where he was acclaimed as the successor 
of the Visconti (1450). 

Francesco Sforza owed his success firstly to his own military genius 
and secondly to the support given him by Cosimo dei Medici. 
Florence and Venice had combined to limit the power of Visconti, 
but it now appeared to Cosimo that the greater danger to Florence lay 
in the domination of Venice. He had formed a personal friendship 
_ with Francesco Sforza when the latter was in charge of the Florentine- 
Venetian armies, and he saw in his acquisition of Milan a means to the 

peace and security of Italy. So Florentine resources and diplomacy 
_ assisted Sforza’s rise to power, and then helped to secure his accept- 
ance by the Italian states as Duke of Milan. Four years of fighting 
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followed Sforza’s entry into his capital until, by the Treaty of Lodi 
(1454), he secured peace with Venice at the price of a small cession of 
territory. 


The Italian League 

There followed a defensive league between Milan, Florence, and 
Venice, to which Alfonso of Naples gave his adherence and which 
Pope Nicholas V ratified with his blessing. he Italian League of 
1455, in which the lesser powers were included as allies of the five 
chief powers, represents the nearest approach to Italian unity achieved 
in the fifteenth century. It was designed in the first place to prevent 
any one of the greater powers from increasing at the expense of its 
weaker neighbours, but it stood also for a common national front 
against external attack. The fall of Constantinople (1453) emphasized 
afresh the Turkish menace, which, for different reasons, was a matter 
of vital concern to both Venice and the Papacy. Francesco Sforza and 
the King of Naples, Alfonso of Aragon, alike had cause to fear a 
French invasion. ‘This was seen to be a real and immediate danger 
when Charles VII of France, on the death of the last Visconti Duke, 
at once put forward the claims of the Duke of Orleans to Milan, and 
continued to support the cause of his Angevin cousins in Naples. As 
for Florence, her interests as a trading community, having close 
commercial ties with France, were bound up with the preservation of 
peace. 

While the Italian states were not without appreciation of their 
common ideals and common dangers, they had yet to learn to prefer 
these to their particularist interests. When opportunities for indi- 
vidual gain presented themselves, loyalty to the principles of the 
League was forgotten, and the peace which it came into existence to 
preserve was frequently broken. Nevertheless, the League remained 
a factor in Italian diplomacy for at least forty years. Friendship 
between Milan, Florence, and Naples continued with only occasional 
intermission, and more than once the intervention of these three 
powers was employed to check a war of aggression. Peace being again 
secured, it was usually followed by a renewal of the League. The 
appreciation shown by the smaller states of the benefits which they 
derived from the system is expressed by Giovanni Bentivoglio, the 
leading citizen of Bologna. “This most holy League’, he writes, ‘upon — 
which depends the welfare of all Italy, and in particular the welfare of 
our city.’ A respite from serious warfare was secured, which enabled 
the members of each city-state to concentrate their energies upon the 
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arts of peace. The outcome was a contribution to civilization which 
cannot easily be over-estimated. 


Popes of the Renaissance 


Among the characteristic developments of the fifteenth century 

was the emergence of the Papacy as an italianized temporal power. 
When the Council of Constance ended the Great Schism by electing 
Martin V as pope, the task which confronted the Papacy was the 
recovery of its lost prestige. ‘The means to this end adopted by Martin 
and his successors was the creation of an Italian state which could 
hold its own against its neighbours, and the identification of the 
Papacy with the literary and artistic movements of the age. Martin V 
was a Colonna; it was a great advantage to him that he could rely on 
the support of members of his own family in the College of Cardinals, 
the city of Rome, and the Campagna. With the help of his relations 
and by his own firmness and moderation, he gained some measure of 
recognition for his authority throughout the States of the Church. To 
the Romans his reign brought a new era of order and prosperity and 
the restoration of the city’s half-ruined buildings. 
_ Eugenius IV’s difficulties with the Council of Basel reacted on his 
position in Italy. His enemies fomented a revolution in Rome which 
set up a republican government and forced the pope to fly for his life. 
He spent the years of his exile in Florence, where in 1439 he presided 
over the Council of Reunion attended by representatives of the Greek 
Church. Thus he was brought into contact with Greek scholars, and 
with the artistic and literary interests of the Florentines. When he 
was able to return to Rome he was accompanied by a learned Greek, 
Bessarion, now a Cardinal of the Roman Church. Florentine human- 
ists were given posts as papal secretaries, and Florentine painters and 
sculptors were employed at the Vatican. The Renaissance had come 
to Rome. 

Nicholas V (1447-1455) was himself a professional humanist. 
Having studied at the University of Bologna, and acted as tutor in 
two Florentine families, he won the notice of a cardinal who made 
him his secretary, and set his feet on the ladder which led to the papal 
throne. In his early days Nicholas V had said that if he were ever rich 
he would spend his money on books and buildings. As pope, he 
realized his ambition to the full. He set scholars to translate Greek 
authors, and papal agents to search Europe for manuscripts, so that 
the Vatican Library became a centre for classical studies. A memorial 
of his services to art survives to-day in the exquisite little Chapel of 
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Nicholas V in the Vatican, decorated with frescoes by Fra Angelico, 
and complete in its furnishings as when it was originally designed. | 
Among those who enjoyed his patronage was Leon Battista Alberti, 
poet, scholar, architect, and sculptor, a man who went far towards 
realizing the Renaissance ideal of universal genius. Alberti made 
plans for the complete rebuilding of Rome, and under his care the 
dismantling of the old 5. Peter’s prepared the way for the new and 
splendid basilica which was later to be erected. 

Among the popes of the fifteenth century, Pius II (Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, 1458-1464) most fully expresses the spirit of the times. 
Like Nicholas V he was a humanist who owned his advancement to 
his talents; he was perhaps the best man of letters, and the best 
speaker who ever wore the papal tiara. The story of his life is told by 
Pintoricchio in the series of frescoes which adorn the Piccolomini 
Library at Siena, and also in his own Commentaries. These last show 
him as a keen classical scholar and an even more enthusiastic 
student of his own age. An experienced diplomat, an indefatigable 
sightseer, he was interested in everything and most of all in himself. 
He strove to set his mark on the Papacy by recovering for it its world- 
wide supremacy, and he found his opportunity in the promotion of a 
crusade. Presiding over a Congress at Mantua, he devoted his 
eloquence to rousing the Powers of Europe to the task of driving the 
Turk from Constantinople. Disappointed in the response to his 
appeal, he determined to shame others into activity by becoming him- 
self a crusader. He died at Ancona, where he was awaiting the 
Venetian galleys which were to convey him to the East. 

The pontificate of Sixtus IV (Francesco della Rovere, 1471-1484) 
is noteworthy for his determined effort to turn the States of the 
Church into a strong, well-armed dominion, and his employment of 
his numerous nephews as agents to this end. Hitherto the popes had 
been content with securing the recognition of their suzerainty over 
Romagna, leaving the rule of the cities in the hands of local despots. 
Their policy had accorded with the principles of the Italian League, 
and they had, for the most part, refrained from acts of aggression. 
Sixtus IV set up his nephew Girolamo Riario as lord of Imola and 
Forli, and married him to Caterina Sforza. Finding Lorenzo dei 
Medici an obstacle to his designs in Romagna, he tried, and failed, to 
bring about his murder, and then made war on Florence in alliance 
with Naples. Later he joined with Venice in an attack on Ferrara, 
which was parried by the intervention of Florence, Milan, and Naples 
in defence of the house of Este. Other Riario and della Rovere 
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nephews made diplomatic marriages, or were raised to the rank of 


_ cardinal, and under their leadership Rome enjoyed the gaiety and 


luxury of a secular Renaissance Court. Under Innocent VIII (1484- 
1492) the secularization of the Papacy continued, rendered only less 
harmful to the peace of Italy by the pope’s submission to the diplo- 
matic guidance of Lorenzo dei Medici. With the accession of Rodrigo 
Borgia as Alexander VI (1492-1503) the tendencies which had been 
visible throughout the fifteenth century reached their full develop- 
ment. Cesare Borgia, the illegitimate son of the pope, brought all 
Romagna under his direct rule. ‘The position and standpoint of the 
Papacy was that of a temporal, Italian power. Rome was dis- 
tinguished from other centres of the Renaissance chiefly by its greater 
extravagance and its more open vice. 


The Aragonese Kingdom of Naples 


In 1442 Alfonso, King of Aragon and Sicily, was recognized by 
the Neapolitans as their king, and the succession promised to his 
illegitimate son Ferrante. For the next fifty years each successive 
_ monarch strove, through the development of a system of monarchical 
absolutism, to overcome the hindrances to his authority presented 
by the suzerain rights of the Papacy over Naples, the rivalry of 
Angevin claimants to the throne, and the unruly Neapolitan baronage. 
Alfonso was a Spaniard in speech and outlook, but after his state 
entry into Naples he never returned to Spain. He established friendly 
relations with the Papacy, and before his death had entered into 
a close alliance with Milan. His passion for learning and love of 
splendour attracted scholars and artists from all parts of Italy to 
Naples, and even drew his own feudatories to the court. On his 
death in 1458 Aragon and Sicily passed to his brother John, while 
his son Ferrante was hailed in Naples as an Italian king. Neverthe- 
less, the Angevin party again raised its head, and René of Anjou came 
_ from France to contest Ferrante’s rights. The success of the Ara- 
_ gonese cause, after a four years’ war, was due in large measure to 
the active support given to Ferrante by the chief Italian powers. ‘It 
will not conduce to the freedom of Italy if the French obtain the 
kingdom’, said Pius II; ‘in protecting Ferrante, Italy is protecting 
herself.’ Ferrante ruled Naples with a heavy hand. The limitation 
of their privileges and the arrest of some of their leaders stirred the 
nobility to revolt, and Innocent VIII, who had Angevin sympathies, 
Supported their cause by demanding the renewal of the annual tribute 
formerly paid by the King of Naples to the Papacy. ‘The Barons’ War 
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(1486-1487) ended in victory for the king, but the treacherous cruelty 
with which Ferrante avenged himself on his enemies caused fresh — 
grievance among the malcontents. Prominent members of the 
nobility fled to France to tell of disaffection at home, and to promise 
swift success for an expedition to Italy in support of the Angevin 
claims. When Ferrante died in January 1494, preparations for 
Charles VIII’s invasion were already well advanced. 


Florence and the Medici 


The sixty years which lie between Cosimo dei Medici’s rise to 
power in 1434 and the fall of his great-grandson in 1494 constitute 
the golden age of Florence. The historian Guicciardini, writing amid 
the troubles of the sixteenth century, thus describes the Florence of 
Lorenzo dei Medici in which his childhood was spent: 


The city was in perfect peace, the leading citizens were united, and 
their authority was so great that none dared to oppose them. The people 
were entertained daily with pageants and festivals; the food supply was 
abundant and all trades flourished. Talented and able men were assisted 
in their career by the recognition given to art and letters. While tranquillity 
reigned within her walls, externally the city enjoyed high honours and 
renown. 


All the features upon which Guicciardini dwells—the internal 
peace and prosperity of Florence, her artistic and literary pre- 
eminence, and the prestige which she enjoyed throughout Italy— 
were due in large measure to the direction of her affairs by the Medici. 
Cosimo dei Medici’s rise, and the fall of his rival Rinaldo d’Albizzi, 
represented a change of persons rather than of system. Albizzi and 
Medici alike belonged to the class of merchant oligarchs who had 
long controlled the destinies of Florence. Giovanni dei Medici, the 
father of Cosimo, was a banker, and one of the richest men in 
Florence. Although he took little part in politics during the Albizzi 
supremacy, his co-operation was consistently sought by the ruling 
faction. When rivalry arose between Cosimo and Rinaldo, the 
association of the name of Medici with the popular cause at the time 
of the Ciompi rising (p. 64), together with Cosimo’s great wealth 
and superior ability, assured his success. In 1434, after a year spent 
in exile, he returned to Florence amid the acclamations of his fellow- 
citizens, while Rinaldo and his friends were driven from the city. 

The peculiarity of the Medici regime in Florence consisted in the 
rule of an individual under the forms of a republic. Throughout the 
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fifteenth century supreme constitutional authority lay with the Gon- 
falonier of Justice and the eight Priors, popularly known as the 
Signoria. Cosimo held the office of Gonfalonier for three periods of 
. two months only, in the course of his whole political career. Lorenzo 
died before he was old enough to be eligible for election as the chief 
magistrate of Florence. While they remained nothing more than 
private citizens each in turn dominated Florence as completely as 
any formally constituted despot. They maintained their ascendancy 
partly by so manipulating the elections as to secure a Signoria made 
up of their supporters, but the real basis of their power lay in the 
recognition by the leading citizens that their rule served the interests _ 
of Florence. The swift expulsion of Piero II when in 1494 he for- 
feited the confidence of the great merchant families who had hitherto 
supported him shows the extent to which the Medici rule rested upon 
public opinion. 

The popularity of the Medici was due in large measure to their 
identification with all that was best in Florentine life. On the death 
of the humanist, Niccolo Niccoli, Cosimo acquired his collection of 
books and built a place to house them attached to the convent of San 
Marco, thus creating the first public library in Florence. Through 
his initiative Marsilio Ficino was trained to become the head of the 
new Platonic Academy, which was to make Florence the centre of 
Platonic studies. He supplied Donatello with models from the 
antique which inspired his sculpture. Michelozzo was employed to 
build the Medici palace, and Benozzo Gozzoli to decorate its chapel 
with frescoes which depict the colour and gaiety of a Florentine 
spring in the form of the Procession of the Magi. Lorenzo grew up 
in the atmosphere which his grandfather had helped to create; he was 
the pupil of the scholars and philosophers whom Cosimo delighted 
to honour. To the men of genius of his own day he was less a patron 
than one of themselves, an artist among artists. The poetry of 
Lorenzo dei Medici reflects the spirit of Renaissance Florence no 
less faithfully than do the paintings of Botticelli. Beyond the walls 
of Florence the Medici had their villas and their share in the life of 
the Tuscan countryside. Here the young men of the family had their 
hawks and horses, the ladies saw to the oil and the cheeses, and 
Cosimo talked of farming, as if he never did anything else but farm. 

The banking connexions which they maintained all over Europe 
gave the Medici special advantages in the sphere of foreign policy, 
and this was the department of government which they kept more 
exclusively in their own hands. Lorenzo’s services to the cause of 
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peace and his great social gifts made him an honoured guest at the 
princely courts of Italy. Class distinctions in Italy have never been 
rigid, least of all in the age of the Renaissance when talent was the key 
to all doors. Private citizens such as the Medici or the Bentivoglio of 
Bologna made marriage alliances with ruling families or with the old 
aristocracy, and there was constant intercourse between one court 
circle and another. 

Each city had its gala day, usually the festival of its patron saint, 
when the leaders of Italian society gathered from al] parts to celebrate 
the event by banquets, tournaments, and pageants. The smaller 
courts vied with the larger in the magnificence of their entertainments, 
and all had their special contribution to make to civilization. New 
ideals in education were practised in Vittorino da Feltre’s school for 
princes at Mantua. Ferrara was the home of poets, and the scene of 
a revival of dramatic art initiated by Duke Ercole d’Este. ‘The palace 
at Urbino, built by the soldier-scholar Duke Federico da Montefeltro, 
was perhaps the finest specimen of domestic architecture of the age, 
and a treasure house of books and works of art. Artists and men of 
letters passed from one city to another, bearing with them recom- 
mendations from their old to their new patrons. The light of civiliza- 
tion was so intense that the ruling classes of Italy were blinded to the 
course of events outside. Absorbed in the cultivation of the arts of 
peace, and in their own ambitions and rivalries, they neglected the 
problems of defence, and fell an easy prey to the powerful national 
states which were rising on their frontiers. 


French Intervention 


Charles VIII’s victorious march on Italy was made smooth for 
him by a quarrel between Milan and Naples. Lodovico Sforza, a 
younger son of Francesco, had seized supreme power at the expense 
of his nephew, the rightful duke, whose wife was Isabella, the grand- 
daughter of King Ferrante of Naples. After the death of Lorenzo 
dei Medici (1492) had removed the one influence which might have 
preserved peace, Lodovico began to encourage French intervention 
as a counter to Neapolitan attack on his own state. ‘Thus Charles VIII 
crossed the Alps as the ally of Milan, while Florence, Naples, and 
the Papacy combined to resist his coming, and Venice stood aloof 
from the contest. 

Before this period the Medici policy of mutual friendship and 
support among the Italian Powers had caused no break in the 
traditional Guelf alliance of Florence with France. Now Florence 
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_ was at open war with France in defence of Naples, and opposition to 
Florence’s best customer was unpopular with all classes in the city. 
When Piero dei Medici’s pursuit of this policy ended disastrously 
and obliged him to yield four Florentine fortresses to Charles VIII, 
he was driven from the city. For the next four years the dominant 
influence in Florence was that of the Dominican Friar—Girolamo 
Savonarola. Savonarola’s aim for Florence was first of all the revival 
_ of religion; closely associated with it in his mind were the establish- 
ment of effective republican government and the identification of the 
republic with the French cause. At first he carried all before him. 
The Florentines gave themselves to prayer and good works; religious 
processions and the burning of ‘vanities’ took the place of horse- 
racing and carnivals; the constitution was reformed after the Vene- 

tian model; even after the chief Italian Powers united to drive 
Charles VIII from Naples, Florence remained true to the French 
alliance. When his political programme failed to achieve the results 
expected from it, and the wave of religious enthusiasm subsided, the 

Florentines turned against their prophet. In May 1498 Savonarola 
_ was burned as a heretic on the Piazza della Signoria in Florence. The 
republic associated with his name lasted until 1512, when, on the 
collapse of the power of Louis XII in Italy, the Medici were recalled 
to their position as unofficial rulers of Florence. 

Charles VIII made himself master of Naples almost unhindered. 
‘His soldiers, said Alexander VI, had no need of swords, but only 
of chalk with which to mark up their lodgings. Yet he was back in 
France little more than a year after he first crossed the Alps, and 
before the end of 1496 all his Italian conquests had melted away. 
Lodovico Sforza turned against him once his immediate object was 
served, and Spanish troops were sent by Ferdinand the Catholic to 
_ re-establish his cousins of the illegitimate line of Aragon in Naples. 
During the years which followed the power of Lodovico Sforza was 
at its height and the court of Milan outshone all others in brilliance. 
On the death or murder of his nephew, Lodovico became Duke 
of Milan, receiving investiture with his duchy from his friend, 
the Emperor Maximilian. His young wife, Beatrice d’Este, was the 
centre of gaiety, and Leonardo da Vinci the presiding genius of the 
court. 

The apparently fruitless expedition of Charles VIII had, however, 
disastrous consequences for Italy. Spain and the empire had been 
taught by France to turn their thoughts towards Italian conquests. 
The Italian Powers, demoralized by the ease with which Charles VIII 
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had been expelled, saw in foreign intervention a convenient method 
for furthering their own political ends. In 1498 Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, succeeded to the French throne and at once prepared to 
enforce his claim to Milan. Alexander VI and Venice accepted his 
proffered alliance, the one in order to gain support for Cesare Borgia 
in his conquest of Romagna, the other in order to win fresh territory 
at the expense of Milan. Lodovico Sforza was left without a friend 
in Italy, while heavy taxation and high-handed methods of govern- 
ment had aroused formidable opposition to him in his own dominions. 
The presence of a prominent Milanese—Gian Giacomo Trivulzio— 
among Louis XII’s generals contributed not a little to his rapid 
conquest of the duchy. Sforza fell into his enemy’s hands, and ended 
his days in a French prison. The French occupation of Milan was 
followed by a treaty between Louis XII and Ferdinand the Catholic 
(1500) for the partition of Naples between France and Spain. Thus, 
according to Machiavelli, Louis made the fatal error of introducing 
into Italy a powerful stranger capable of rivalling his own authority. 
‘The illegitimate line of Aragon was easily dispossessed and the 
kingdom of Naples was divided, but, in a few years, the French 
were ejected from their portion, and the whole of the ancient Sicilian 
kingdom was once more united under the rule of Spain. From this 
time shrewd observers began to perceive that the real threat to Italian 
independence came from Spain rather than from France. 


Venice and the League of Cambrai 


During the years which followed the first French invasion, when: 
Florence, Milan, and Naples had in turn suffered at the hands of the: 
foreigner, Venice alone had gained rather than lost by the disturb-- 
ances of the times. She had won ports in Apulia on the plea of helping: 
to overthrow French rule in Naples; she had gained fresh territory” 
from Milan as the price of the assistance which she gave to Louis XII;; 
she had taken advantage of the fall of Cesare Borgia to add to her 
possessions in Romagna. Not only was her mainland territory at it 
widest extent, but her commercial supremacy had not yet felt the 
effects of the mortal injury done to it by the Portuguese discovery of 
the ocean-route to India and the consequent breaking of the Venetian 
monopoly of the spice trade. In the first decade of the sixteenth 
century Venice stood at the apex of her prosperity and power, and 
it was, moreover, the period of her greatest contribution to the art 
of the Renaissance. Giovanni Bellini was still painting, Carpaccic 
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was at the height of his reputation, and Giorgione and Titian were 
coming to maturity (p. 325). he oriental splendour of Venetian life, 
the serenity of the Venetian temperament and its sensuous delight in 
beauty found expression in their work. 

Venice was probably no more selfish than her neighbours, but she 
was considerably more efficient. ‘The successful policy of aggression 
which she had pursued throughout the fifteenth century raised up 
for her a band of enemies. In the League of Cambrai (1508) all those 
Powers which had suffered loss of territory from Venetian expansion 
combined to strip her of her mainland possessions. ‘The members 
of the League included France, Spain, the Papacy, the Empire, 
Mantua, and Ferrara. Venice was defeated at the battle of Agnadello 
(May, 1509) and suffered temporary loss of her entire mainland 
- dominion. Yet quarrels among its members soon broke up the 
League and Venetian power rallied. The cities of the mainland, 
mindful of a century of good government under the auspices of 
Venice, gladly returned to her rule. Recent acquisitions and cities 
stolen from the Papacy and Naples were finally lost, but a dominion 
bounded roughly by the Alps, the Adriatic, the river Adige, and the 
_river Adda was recovered. This territory remained Venetian so long 
as the republic lasted, and enjoyed greater prosperity and greater 
freedom than any other part of Italy. 


Pope Fulius II and the Temporal Power 


Alexander VI was succeeded, after the brief pontificate of Pius ITI, 
by Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, who took the name of Julius II 
(1503). One of his earliest bulls declared that he was determined, 
as his bounden duty, to recover full possession of the States of the 
Church. 'This product of Sixtus IV’s nepotism set his face against 
using the papal power for the advancement of his own family, and 
made the strengthening of the Church his consistent aim. Perugia 
submitted to him without a struggle, and Bologna, which had 
successfully resisted Cesare Borgia, opened her gates to him. As a 
member of the League of Cambrai he recovered possession of the 
towns in Romagna which had been seized by Venice. ‘The Este in 
Ferrara alone succeeded in parrying his. attacks. With this exception 
the day of small states under papal suzerainty was ended, and before 
his death Julius II was master throughout his dominions. 

The years of Julius II’s pontificate saw the culmination of the 
artistic and literary revival in Rome. Artists and men of letters, 
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thrown out of employment through the fall of so many princely 
patrons, came to Rome in search of fresh opportunities, and found 
them in the Pope’s grandiose schemes for the enrichment of his 
capital. With Bramante as architect-in-chief, the foundation stone of 
the new S. Peter’s was laid and the Vatican galleries were built. 
Raphael began to work on his series of frescoes in the Pope’s private 
apartments; Michelangelo decorated the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, 
and prepared sculptures for the great tomb which Julius II ordered in 
his lifetime to serve as a memorial of his pontificate. In place of the 
medieval city with its narrow and filthy streets, and its fortress-like 
palaces, a new and spacious Rome of the Renaissance came into being. 
Meanwhile the humanists laid stress on the harmony between the 
classical and the Christian tradition, and extolled Julius II as the lord 
of both worlds. . 

Julius II’s ambitions looked beyond Rome and the Papal States; 
his aim was to unite all Italy under his leadership, and to free her 
from the foreigner. Having reduced Venice to submission, he broke 
up the League of Cambrai and formed the Holy League (1511) in 
which Venice, Spain, and the Papacy combined to drive out the 
French. ‘The major engagement of the war, the battle of Ravenna 
(1512), was a French victory, but the death of the French leader— 
Gaston de Foix—and the descent of the Swiss on Milan in support of 
the League brought disaster on the victors. Louis XII’s conquest of 
Milan had been achieved with the help of the Swiss, but he had failed 
to retain their friendship. Now at the instigation of Julius II they 
succeeded in conquering Milan for themselves, setting up Massimi- 
liano Sforza, the son of Lodovico, as their puppet duke. When Julius 
II died in February 1513 the French were once more driven from 
Italy, a Sforza was back in Milan, the Medici were back in Florence, 
and it seemed as if the happy days before 1494 might return again. 
A papal federation was, however, no solution of the Italian problem in 
the sixteenth century. The ruling families had not rallied to the side 
of Julius; the Este on the contrary had found in the French alliance 
the means of preserving their hold on Ferrara against papal attack. 
Thus the Pope’s successes had been won chiefly by means of foreign 
aid; Italy had been freed from the French only at the price of in- 
creasing the power of the Swiss and of Spain. 


Machiavelli 


In the year 1513 Giovanni dei Medici, a son of the great Lorenzo, — 
became Pope Leo X, and the Prince of Machiavelli, perhaps the most — 
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famous of all political pamphlets, was written. As secretary to the 
Florentine Republic during the past fifteen years, Machiavelli had 
studied Italian politics at first hand. ‘The experience which he had 
_ gained convinced him both of the genius and vitality of the Italians, 
and of their political and moral degradation. He was sure that, man 
to man, an Italian was more than a match for any foreigner, and that 
only lack of unity and discipline had brought his country under 
foreign domination. Convinced that all men were selfish, he saw in a 
despot’s ruthless pursuit of power for his own ends the means to the 
salvation of Italy. At the time he wrote he thought that an opportunity 
had come to unite Italy and free her from the foreigner and that there 
was a man who could use it. With the Medici in power in Florence, 
and a Medici on the papal throne, young Lorenzo, Leo X’s nephew, 
could command the resources of two of the chief Italian states. 
Having discussed the rules which a prince must observe in order to 
accomplish his purpose, he appeals in the last chapter to Lorenzo dei 
Medici to become the saviour of Italy. All Machiavelli’s love of his 
country, his pride in Italian genius, his loathing of foreign domina- 
tion, are thrown into his words. No finer patriotic appeal has ever 
been written, but it fell on deaf ears (p. 356). ‘Let us enjoy the 
Papacy, since God has given it to us’, said Leo X. His attitude 
is typical of the Italian rulers of his day, absorbed in their selfish 
interests, and hailing a respite from warfare as an opportunity for 
resuming a life of ease and cultivation of the arts. 


Italy the Teacher of Europe 

In 1515 Francis I, newly succeeded to the French Crown, defeated 
the Swiss at es and established himself as Duke of Milan. 
Four years later Charles of Austria, ruler of Spain and the Nether- 
lands, was elected emperor, and Italy became the battlefield on which 
the struggle for supremacy between Habsburg and Valois was fought 
out. All that the native Italian rulers could do was to play off one 
foreign Power against the other, in the hope of retaining some measure 
of their independence. Italy fell before the foreigner, but at the same 
time her civilization conquered Europe. The French kings took the 
Renaissance back with them to France; Tudor England made Italy 
its model in letters and manners; an Italian tour came to be regarded 
as part of a liberal education. Thus, in the midst of her political 
degradation Italy became the standard of appeal for all Europe in 
Matters intellectual and artistic. As the home of the Renaissance she 
established an enduring supremacy over the mind of man. 
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THE CENTURIES OF FOREIGN DESPOTISM 


SPANISH DOMINATION, 1521-1713 


THE struggle between Charles V and Francis I in Italy began in 1521, 
when imperial troops drove the French from Milan and set up 
Francesco Sforza, the younger son of Lodovico, as duke. Although 
his first act was an assertion of imperial suzerainty, Charles’s real 
stake in Italy was as ruler of Spain. Sicily, Naples, and Sardinia 
were part of the heritage which he had received from his grandfather, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and which he was resolved to hand on un- 
diminished to his successors. French power in Italy challenged the 
Spanish hold on Naples, hampered the communications between 
Spain and the Empire, and, in alliance with the Turk, imperilled the 
position of Spain in the Mediterranean. ‘Thus Charles V’s Italian 
policy was throughout directed towards the exclusion of French 
influence from Italy. He had no desire to acquire further territory, 
and was content to preserve the native Italian rulers in their states, 
provided that Spain was recognized as the dominant Power. His 
non-aggressive policy, the long tradition of Aragonese rule in Naples 
and Sicily, and his own steady perseverance in the face of difficulties 
are perhaps the chief factors which led to the defeat of France and 
the establishment of Spanish domination in Italy. 


The Sack of Rome 


Francis did not readily abandon his claims to Milan and Naples, 
and the struggle in Italy continued with little intermission until 1529. 
At the battle of Pavia (1525) Charles, contrary to expectation, won 
a sweeping victory over his rival, who was left a prisoner in his hands. 
The emperor’s success alarmed the Italian Powers, and Pope 
Clement VII (Giulio dei Medici), who had hitherto supported 
Charles, now turned against him. He was the prime mover in the 
formation of the League of Cognac in which the chief Italian states 
united under the leadership of France to overthrow the power of 
the emperor. Charles sent an army under the Duke of Bourbon to 
march on Rome. Bourbon was killed outside the walls, and in May 1527 
some 20,000 German and Spanish troops, leaderless and mutinous, 
poured into the Holy City, to sack and plunder without mercy or 
discrimination. ‘The Sack of Rome has been said to mark the end | 
of the Renaissance. Over and above the irreparable destruction of 
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works of art which took place, the event is symbolic of the disappear- 
ance of the old life of Rome—free, gay, and pagan—under the stifling 
influence of Spain and the Counter Reformation. During the next 
hundred years Rome was to become even more magnificent with the 
completion of S. Peter’s and the building of its great Baroque 
churches. But, with the exception of Michelangelo, the leading 
_ artists who had worked there were dead, and the spontaneity and 
variety of its culture had vanished. 


Charles V’s Settlement of Italy 


The Sack of Rome all but lost Italy for Charles V. The shock of 
the outrage reverberated through Europe and rallied the Italians 
round France. In the spring of 1528 the two fortresses of Milan and 
Naples alone remained in Spanish hands. A turning-point came 
about through a quarrel between Francis I and Andrea Doria, who 
transferred his allegiance and that of his city of Genoa to the emperor. 
With the passing of sea-power from France to himself, Charles V 
began to recover lost ground, and in 1529 he was able to dictate 
a settlement of Italian affairs. By the treaties of Cambrai and Barce- 
lona, Francis I renounced his claim on Italy and Clement VII 
consented to invest Charles with Naples. In return, he was promised 
- imperial forces with which to overthrow the last Florentine Republic, 
and reinstate the Medici. Florentine republicanism had raised its 
head in the confusion which followed the Sack of Rome. Now the 
republic fell in a blaze of glory, holding out for a year against the 
imperial armies with Michelangelo as director of fortifications, and 
every man, woman, and child in Florence taking his part in the battle 
for liberty. The outcome of this gallant struggle was that Florence, 
at long last, had to submit to the rule of a despot. Alessandro dei 
Medici, the son of the younger Lorenzo, was given the title of duke 
and married to the emperor’s illegitimate daughter, Margaret. On 
24 February 1530, in the church of San Petronio at Bologna, Clement 
VII crowned Charles as emperor. Francesco Sforza, who had taken 
arms against his imperial suzerain, was forgiven and married to 
Charles’s niece. Federico Gonzaga was rewarded for the steady 
devotion of his house to the imperial cause by the erection of his 
marquisate of Mantua into a duchy. The Pope was persuaded to 
Tecognize the rule of the Este in Ferrara and Modena. ‘Thus, sur- 
rounded by a circle of Italian families bound to him by ties of kinship 
and interest, Charles V was the arbiter of Italy. 
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Further wars between Charles and France followed, the disposal 
of Milan, after Francesco Sforza died without heirs in 1535, being 
a recurring cause of dispute. Tuscan republicans, and supporters of 
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the Angevin cause in Naples, found a refuge in France and were 
persistent in urging the king to undertake fresh enterprises in Italy. 
Not until the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (1559) was a definite settle- 
ment reached. The terms of the treaty mark the tightening of the 
Spanish grip on Italy and the triumph of monarchy over republican- 
ism. In 1540 Charles had invested his son Philip with the Duchy of 
Milan, and transferred all imperial rights over Italy to the Spanish 
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monarchy; Henry II of France now recognized the accomplished 
fact by a further renunciation of his claims (Fig. 13). 

In 1537 Cosimo dei Medici, of the younger branch of the family, 
succeeded to the Dukedom of Florence. He was to prove one of the 
ablest rulers of the sixteenth century. When Siena rose against the 
imperial representative in the name of ‘France and Liberty’, Cosimo 
aided-in the overthrow of the republic and was rewarded by the 
grant of Siena as a fief of Spain. ‘To guard against any too great in- 
dependence on his part, certain Tuscan ports, known as the Presidi, 
were placed under Spanish control. A few years later Cosimo 
obtained from the Pope the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany, thus 
creating a regime which lasted until the extinction of the line of 
Medicean Grand Dukes in the eighteenth century. 

. Another native state which had only recently been created was 
successfully brought within the Spanish orbit. In 1545 Paul III 
made his son, Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of Parma and Piacenza, 
cities which had long been in dispute between Milan and the Papacy. 
Pier Luigi was a bitter opponent of Charles V, but his successor 
Ottaviano was married to Margaret of Habsburg, the widow of 


Alessandro dei Medici. She, like many other Habsburg women, was 


devoted to the family interests, and her son Alessandro Farnese, Duke 
of Parma, became one of the ablest of Philip II’s generals. 


The Duchy of Savoy 


Perhaps the most important provision of the Treaty of Céteau- 
Cambresis from the standpoint of later Italian history was the re- 
instatement of Emanuele Filiberto of Savoy in his duchy, after nearly 
twenty years of military occupation by the French. The duke’s 
position was far from easy, as France retained five of his principal 
fortresses, including ‘Turin and Pinerolo, while Spain was suspicious 
of any sign of independence on his part. By successful reorganization 
of his government and development of his resources he made Savoy 
a state to be respected. Before his death (1580) he was able to secure 
by negotiation the withdrawal of the French, leaving him undisputed 
ruler of the whole of Piedmont. His son Charles Emmanuel, by the 
Treaty of Lyons with Henry IV of France (1601), exchanged some 
western provinces of Savoy for the little Marquisate of Saluzzo. ‘The 
exchange, which involved the sacrifice of rich territory, marked the 
determination of the house of Savoy to become an Italian rather than 
a French power and to retain control over the passes of the Alps as the 
surest guarantee of its independence. 
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The Decline of Liberty 


The hundred and fifty years of Spanish domination (1559-1713) 
are perhaps the dullest in Italian history. The country as a whole was 
exhausted and ravaged by war and burdened by heavy taxation. 
Spanish policy was conducted on the principle of the minimum of 
interference, and even in the provinces under the direct rule of Spain 
it was not unpopular. Yet Lombardy became an armed camp, and 
Naples was the happy hunting-ground of corrupt officials; every- 
where Spanish influence acted as a deterrent to energy or initiative. 
The influence of the Papacy was no less oppressive. It was the era of 
the Inquisition, the Index, and the power of the Jesuit Order, when 
Italians of all ranks were forced to fly the country because of their 
opinions, when scholars found their studies restricted by authority, 
and printing was rigidly censored. Under the native Italian rulers 
something of the earlier tradition survived, notably in the encourage- 
ment given to learning and the arts. 

The Medici Grand Dukes never wholly lost their civic simplicity, 
nor Florence its air of freedom. One by one, however, the cities were 
deprived of their ruling families, and with them went the remnants of 
independence. In 1597 Clement VIII took advantage of the death of 
Alfonso II d’Este to annex Ferrara to the papal dominion, and the 
Este capital was transferred to the smaller imperial fief of Modena. 
Ferrara, for long the home of a brilliant court, became a city of ‘grass- 
grown streets’. Urbino had been immune from attack by Julius II 
because its duke was a della Rovere, the son of the Montefeltro 
heiress and himself the Pope’s nephew. In 1631, on the death of 
the last della Rovere duke, his state devolved to the Papacy, and the 
precious library of manuscripts collected by Duke Federico in the 
fifteenth century was taken to Rome. 

Undoubtedly the happiest of the Italian states was Venice, better 
governed, more prosperous, and preserving more of the old spirit 
of liberty and civic patriotism. Here freedom of thought was still 
possible, and the Inquisition itself was under state control. In 1606, 
led by her Servite friar, Paolo Sarpi, Venice successfully defied a 
papal interdict, in vindication of her claim to be mistress in her own 
house in ecclesiastical matters. Throughout the period, however, the 
republic was fighting a losing battle with the Turks. Despite the 
victory won by Christian arms in the naval battle of Lepanto (1570), 
Venice was forced to yield Cyprus, and in 1669 Crete too was lost. 
With her commerce declining, and fearing Spain hardly less than she 
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feared the ‘Turk, Venice herself degenerated. The vigilance of the 
Council of Ten became terrorism, the nobility grew corrupt and idle, 
and the government stagnated. Like Italy as a whole, Venice was 
living on her past. 


Italy and the Franco-Spanish Wars 


The presence of the Spaniard involved Italy in much unnecessary 
suffering by forcing her to play a part in the long struggle between 
France and her enemies which culminated in the Peace of Utrecht. 
_ France regarded as her own every cause which might serve to weaken 
the Habsburgs, and she was apt to make a cat’s-paw of the Italian 
_ states whose interests she appeared to be protecting. In 1627 the heir 
to the now united duchies of Mantua and Montferrat was half a 
Frenchman—Carlo Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers. When the emperor 
tefused him investiture, a French army crossed the Alps in his 
support, but it was powerless to raise the siege of Mantua by the 
imperial forces. When Mantua fell after a nine months’ siege, the 
sack which followed rivalled that of Rome as an exhibition of 'Teu- 
tonic barbarity. Mantua never recovered and, although for the time 
being the Gonzaga dukes retained their dominions, these became the 
cockpit of the battle between the two great European Powers. 

With the death of the last Habsburg King of Spain (1700) and the 
acceptance of the Spanish throne by Louis XIV of France for his 
grandson, the Franco-Spanish struggle entered on its final phase. In 
the course of the fighting in north Italy Savoy rose to be not only the 
leading state in Italy, but an equal of the European Powers; her 
alliance was courted and her interests were consulted in every 
phase of the negotiations. This was due chiefly to her situation as a 
buffer state between France and Spanish-controlled Milan, able to 
close or open the passes of the Alpstoeitherside. In Victor Amadeus II 
she had a ruler who enabled her to make the fullest use of her 
advantages. An able diplomat, at the head of a good army and sup- 
ported by a united nation, it seemed at moments as if he would win 
for himself the much coveted prize of Milan. Yet the full triumph of 
the house of Savoy was still in the future, and the outcome of the War 
of Spanish Succession was the establishment of the Austrian Habs- 
burgs in the place of the Spaniards as the dominant Power in Italy. 


The Peace of Utrecht 


The terms of the Peace of Utrecht (1713) assigned to the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, who became the Emperor Charles VI, 
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Milan, Mantua, Naples, and Sardinia, that is to say, the major part 
of the Spanish possessions in Italy. In north Italy Victor Amadeus 
had to be content with the Duchy of Montferrat and a strip of 
Milanese territory which included Alessandria. In addition he was 
assigned the island of Sicily with the title of king. .By this arrange- 
ment the two parts of the Sicilian kingdom were again separated, 
and the long-established Spanish rule was replaced by that of mon- 
archs who had no traditional associations with southern Italy. ‘The 
Peace of Utrecht sacrificed Italy to the balance of power in Europe. 
Her territories were parcelled out, regardless of their history and 
traditions, in order that neither Austria nor France might gain a 
preponderating accession of strength, and that the various partici- 
pants in the war might receive adequate compensation for their 
efforts. Nevertheless, the very unreasonableness of the changes 
effected gave hope that they would not be permanent, while the fact 
that they had been made at all roused Italy from her apathy. Spanish 
domination enjoyed the advantage of appearing to Italian eyes as 
the extension of an already existing rule. Austrian domination was 
new and on that ground alone open to criticism. The lowest point 
in the political degradation of Italy was the prelude to her rising 
again. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


As an historical period the eighteenth century may be said to 
begin with the Peace of Utrecht (1713) and to close with the out- 
break of the French Revolution (1789). This period in Italy is divided 
into two sections by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). The earlier 
period is characterized by a further resettlement of territory which 
altered considerably the arrangements made at Utrecht, and the 
later by a movement of political reform in certain states, and by an 
increasing infiltration of French revolutionary thought, which was 
to have a profound influence on subsequent events. 


Political Changes 


The settlement of Italy in 1713 did not last long. The first 
change came in the year 1720 when after the failure of an abortive 
attack by the Spaniards on the island of Sicily the Duke of Savoy 
was obliged to exchange it for the half-barbarous island of Sar- 
dinia and to hand over Sicily to Austria. Thus the dukes of Savoy 
became kings of Sardinia, which title they held until 1860 when they 
became kings of Italy. Later, by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
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the kingdom of Sardinia, on withdrawal from the War of the Austrian 
Succession, received back Nice and Savoy and advanced its eastern 
boundary to the river Ticino. 

Another change took place in 1734. Elizabeth Farnese, the politi- 
cally minded wife of Philip V of Spain, was resolved to attempt the 
recovery of Naples and the Milanese province, handed over to 
Austria by the Powers in 1713. She dispatched an army to Italy 
under her son Don Carlos, who, frustrated in his attempt on Milan, 
turned southward and without difficulty took possession of Naples 
and Sicily. As Charles III of Naples, he and his descendants after 
him held the kingdom until it surrendered to Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel II in 1860. Three years later another change took place. 
The last of the house of Medici, Giovanni Gastone, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, died in 1737. The duchy now passed to Francis of Lor- 
 raine, the husband of Maria Teresa, who became Empress of Austria 
on the death of her father Charles VI in 1740. In 1745 Francis was 
elected emperor and Tuscany passed to his son Leopold. All these 
rulers or their successors were destined to be driven into exile during 
Napoleon’s occupation of Italy (1796-1814), but all were restored 
by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 


Secial Conditions 


For half a century, from 1748 to the invasion of Italy by Napoleon 
in 1796, Italy was at peace, though Sardinia was fighting the revolu- 
tionary armies of France from 1793. It was an age of great social 
contrasts everywhere in Europe, with enormous wealth concen- 
trated in the hands of the few and the masses of the people existing in 
misery and squalor. Nowhere was the contrast more marked than 
in Italy, where the rich seemed richer and the poor poorer than in 
_ any other country. Rome was the artistic and religious centre of 
the world. The gorgeous pomp of the Papacy, the sumptuous ban- 
quets and receptions of the cardinals and Roman nobility, the 
treasures of art and literature in the galleries and libraries, and the 
new interest in archaeology, attracted not only the wealthy cosmo- 
politan element but the cultured and artistic of all countries. Nor 
was it only Rome. Venice was the playground of Europe, where, in 
spite of war, visitors flocked to laugh at the comedies of Goldoni and 
to enjoy all the fun of the Carnival. At Naples the charm of its 
natural surroundings, the mildness of the climate, and the recent 
Excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum drew many visitors, even 
though the condition of the roads, the danger from brigands, and the 
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lamentable state of the inns made the journey southward an ordeal. 
All this was on the surface, but the splendour of the wealthy classes 
in Italy was only possible at the expense of the masses. Poverty 
and crime in Italy were appalling. In Rome, for example, during 
the pontificate of Clement XIII (1758-1769) 13,000 homicides were 
registered in the Papal States, in a population of under 3 millions, 
over 4,000 in the city itself, with 160,000 inhabitants. The rich city 
of Milan, one of the most favoured in Italy, was worse. At Venice 
in the twenty years from 1741 to 1762 no fewer than 73,000 execu- 
tions or life sentences to the galleys were recorded, despite the 
fact that the municipality provided an itinerant court of justice, 
consisting of a judge, a criminal lawyer, a confessor, and an execu- 
tioner, together with a posse of police, who patrolled the streets 
and environs of the city on horseback, with power to arrest, try, 
sentence, and hang on the nearest tree any malefactor whom they 
caught. 


Benevolent Despotism 


Much of this state of things was due to the excessive wealth and 
worldliness of the Church, the lack of education, and the existence, 
chiefly in the south, of a medieval system of feudal privilege. ‘To 
limit the wealth and numbers of the clergy and to break the feudal 
power of the barons became the principal objective of a series of 
reforms which continued until the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
The states in which these efforts were made were those under foreign 
rulers, Milan, ‘Tuscany, and Naples; elsewhere there was little change 
in the old system. ‘The most beneficial reform in Lombardy, as the 
Milanese province now came to be called, was the censimento, a 
fixed tax on land, made after an exhaustive survey. It was moderate 
in amount and led to the development of an intensive form of culti- 
vation which made Lombardy the most prosperous part of Italy. 
There was little feudalism in the north of Italy, except perhaps in 
Piedmont, but Maria ‘Teresa and, later, Joseph II, by the abolition 
of privileges and exemptions equalized taxation and improved the 
lot of the smaller proprietors. ‘The Church received more drastic 
treatment. In 1768, in a population of about one million, there were 
290 monasteries for men and almost as many for women. More than 
a hundred of these were gradually suppressed and the proceeds of 
the sale of their goods and lands devoted to hospitals and orphanages 
and to the development of the University of Pavia. By a concordat 
made with the pope, all ecclesiastical possessions acquired since the 
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sixteenth century became subject to taxation, and privileges and 
exemptions were abolished. In his later years Joseph developed a 
mania for centralization in the Empire, including Lombardy. The 
Senate was suppressed and the administration handed over to 
Austrian judges and bureaucrats, and the numerous privileges of 
self-government enjoyed under Maria Teresa disappeared. But 
Lombardy was improved and developed. The people were entirely 
exempted from military service, only a few Austrian regiments being 
kept, more for the display of imperial dignity and state occasions 
than from necessity. 

In ‘Tuscany the reforms of Leopold (1765-1790), the younger 
brother of Joseph II, were even more thorough. He introduced free 
trade, abolishing all restrictions on exports and imports. He swept 

_ away with a single edict the whole medieval system of trade guilds 
- with their tribunals, rules, and restrictions, and replaced them with 
a Chamber of Commerce. In 1770 he imposed equality of taxation 
on all citizens, including the Royal House. He introduced vaccina- 
tion, reformed the prisons, abolished secret procedure, torture, and 
the death penalty, exposing the instruments of torture found in the 
prisons in the courtyard of the Bargello. He suppressed useless 
convents and monasteries, curbed appeals to Rome, and sequestrated 
the incomes from ecclesiastical vacancies for public purposes. He 
_had little use for the army or navy. He sold the two corvettes, of 
_ which the navy consisted, to Russia, and disbanded the army, keeping 
only a garrison in the radical city of Leghorn, substituting civic 
guards to maintain order. In his last years in ‘Tuscany Leopold, 
with the vigorous support of Scipione Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, 
entered upon a struggle for the reform of the Church culminating 
in the famous Synod of Pistoia in 1785, which closed with popular 
_tumults; after which Leopold withdrew his support, the bishop 
resigned, and the old order was restored. 


_ Reform at Naples 


In the kingdom of Naples the soil was owned by the king, the 
Church, and the barons. ‘ If we divide all the families in the kingdom 
into 60 parts ’, wrote Genevese in 1865, ‘ one of these owns land and 
fifty-nine have not sufficient to be buried in. Half the soil of Naples 
is held by the Church and may not be sold, a mortal wound, I know 
not if it is remediable.’ For the spiritual needs of a population well 
under 5 millions, Naples supported 21 archbishops, 165 bishops 
and abbots, 50,000 priests, and more than the same number of monks 
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and nuns. With an income of g millions of ducats from land, supple- 
mented by another 3 millions from masses and other offerings, the 
Church lived in ease and luxury amid poverty, misery, and squalor. 
As to the peasantry, the verdict of contemporaries is unanimous. 
Abject and utterly ignorant, living in hovels and caves, tied to the 
soil, without rights or defenders, they were like the beasts of burden 
that cannot eat the food they carry on their backs. The barons, 
possessing vast areas of land, much of it wild and uncultivated, lived 
as despotic lords. ‘The earth, the water, the wind, the minerals, the 
forests, the very souls and bodies of the inhabitants, were regarded 
as part of their feudal rights. Up to the second French invasion the 
barons had the right of appointing the judges and magistrates, who, 
in consequence, gave decisions in their favour. Both the Church 
and the baronage were exempt from taxation, or, at most, paid an 
utterly disproportionate contribution of the national requirements, 
which thus fell almost entirely upon the peasantry, the small pro- 
prietors, and the middle classes in the towns. 

In the city of Naples, the legal profession was most patronized. 
The Neapolitans were notoriously litigious, and provided a liveli- 
hood for no less than 26,000 members of the legal profession in 
Naples alone, with another 4,000 in the provinces. There were at 
least ten codes of law, including Roman, Norman, French, Spanish, 
and Austrian. Cases were known which had lasted for centuries and 
the intricacies and contradictions of the existing codes provided 
endless occupation for the host of lawyers. Some made fortunes, 
all contrived a living. With a kingdom in such a condition, the task 
of reform undertaken by Charles III, and after his accession to the 
throne of Spain (1759) by his Viceroy the Marquis 'Tannucci during 
the minority of Charles’s son Ferdinand, was a labour of Hercules. 
Something, however, was done. By a concordat with the Papacy the 
clergy were rendered liable for half the amount of taxation paid by the 
laity, though with a long list of exemptions, such as parochial build- 
ings, hospitals, and orphanages. The ratio of clergy to parishioners 
was fixed at ten per thousand and the number of monks and nuns 
was controlled. 

In his attempt to master the feudal problem Charles had to be 
circumspect. He endeavoured to attract the nobility to court and 
relieve the tenants of their presence. He issued an edict permitting 
the peasantry to sell their produce in the open market, and not to 
their feudal lords only. He admitted the right of appeal from the: 
baronial to the royal courts. In another edict he limited the num- 
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bers of armed retainers, chiefly brigands, protected by the barons 
and used indiscriminately against exasperated peasants or the royal 
power, and abolished a number of degrading personal services which 
the tenants were called upon to render without payment. 'lannucci 
persistently asserted the rights of the throne against the Church, 
abolishing privileges, insisting on the royal consent before the publi- 
cation of papal bulls and ordinances, prohibiting the bishops from 
printing writings until passed by the censor and approved by the 
Crown, and extracting money from the clergy whenever possible. 
The pope retorted by refusing to fill episcopal vacancies. ‘Then 
Tannucci expelled the Jesuits, and ten years later refused to pay 
the Chinea, an annual gift of a white horse and 7,000 ducats, which 
had been paid since Norman times as a sign of recognition of papal 
overlordship. In the same way he harassed the barons with new 
ordinances and restrictions, but he never touched the root of the evil, 
which required a far stronger hand and much more drastic methods. 
In 1776 Tannucci retired, and Ferdinand and his masterful wife 
Maria Carolina assumed the reins of power. The last decade before 
the Revolution was uneventful. The struggle against the Church 
and the barons died down. The king hated business and spent his 
time hunting. The army and navy were both neglected, the former 
had but 15,000 effectives, while the naval personnel was under 3,000. 
There was to be a rude awakening for Naples before many years. 
passed. | 
Elsewhere in Italy there was little change. Venice lay in decay 
with her medieval Doge and Council of ‘Ten, with no policy but 
neutrality, and no life but frivolity. One event of great significance 
took place at Rome, where, under sustained pressure from foreign 
governments, the pope dissolved the Order of Jesus in 1775. As for 
Sardinia and Savoy, a despotic king, an ignorant and semi-feudal 
nobility, a clergy that preserved a rigid censorship, and an active 
Holy Office, kept the country in immobility, But Victor Amadeus 
III, who came to the throne in 1773, was a keen soldier determined 
to defend his country. He strengthened the line of fortifications on 
his Alpine boundary, increased the active army and the reserves, 
and drilled them incessantly. It was well he did so, for it enabled 
him to defend his country for three years when war broke out with 
France in 1793, and he succumbed only to the genius of Napoleon. 
Thus, on the eve of the Revolution, Italy (Sardinia and Savoy 
excepted) lay untrained and unarmed, a prey for the first conqueror, 
with her manhood destined in the coming years to be a fruitful 
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reservoir for Napoleonic armies whose eagles they followed from 
Madrid to Moscow. 


The Middle Class and Freemasonry 


All these reform movements were imposed on Italy by their 
rulers. There was no popular demand for them. The mass of the 
people lay inert. But Italy was by no means intellectually dead. In 
Lombardy and in Naples there were groups of men whose thought 
was active and progressive. But they were men of their century. 
Intellectually interested in new ideas, tolerant and sceptical, their 
thought was more abstract than concrete, more humanitarian than 
practical, more cosmopolitan than national. It was neither from the 
intellectuals nor from the masses that movement was to come, but 
from the middle class between them. This class knew by experience 
the deadening effect of the old absolutism in their business and in 
their social life, and these were the men to whom the new French 
thought directly appealed. Liberty and equality were ideas to which 
they gave a very crude but practical meaning. As the struggle grew 
more intense in France these ideas spread more widely in Italy. 
French agents, official and unofficial, were soon to be found in most 
Italian cities. "They found an organization ready made in the Masonic 
Lodges, which, formed in the first half of the century by travelling 
English nobility or by those resident in Italy, had spread and pros- 
pered despite condemnation by two papal bulls. At first social and 
aristocratic, the Masonic Lodges were later reorganized on stricter 
lines and were promptly deserted by the aristocracy and became 
middle class and political. ‘They were most numerous in Naples. 
When this new trend was discovered they were sternly suppressed, 
but it was too late. French ideas became paramount and the lodges 
became ‘clubs’ on the French model. Liberty, equality, and repub- 
licanism began to take root in Italian thought. Thus, on the eve of 
the Revolution, France had already adherents and sympathizers all 
over Italy agitating in secret and preparing the overthrow of the old 
absolutist system both in Church and State. 


NAPOLEON AND ITALY, 1796-1814 
- The French Revolution broke out in 1789. In 1793 France 


declared war on Austria‘and Sardinia and an indecisive struggle was 
waged in the Alps for three years, until the command of the army 
of Italy was committed to Napoleon Bonaparte. Striking at the 
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point of junction of the two armies, he drove back the Sardinians, 
and the invasion of Italy began. During the years 1789-96 the 
governments of the other Italian states did nothing. The efforts 
of the King of Sardinia to form a confederation of Italian states and 
oppose a common front to the enemy met with no success. The 
rulers were content to redouble their vigilance against their own 
subjects or engage in separate and futile negotiations while awaiting 
the outcome of events. The royalties viewed with deepening horror 
the excesses of the revolutionaries. The Church, and with her the 
masses of the people, were scandalized by the display of sacrilege 
and atheism. Yet in its early stages the revolution was not without 
its sympathizers and adherents in Italy. ‘There was evidence among 
sections of the intellectuals and upper classes of an academic feeling 
in favour of liberty and equality, caught from the pre-revolutionary 
aristocracy in France. But the real support came from groups of 
extremists scattered throughout the country, who were only awaiting 
an opportunity to take action. Genoa was a hotbed of conspiracy 
and full of French agents, who found easy access to Piedmont and 
Lombardy where they collaborated with the restless elements. At 
Turin three Jacobin clubs were discovered, and there was a con- 
‘spiracy to create confusion by setting fire to buildings, to seize the 
citadel, and murder the royal family, while the army was defending 
the country in the Alps. Three conspirators were executed. In 
December 1792 the reality of the Revolution was brought home to 
Naples, when a French squadron sailed into the bay, and under a 
threat of bombardment, peremptorily demanded complete neutrality, 
the acceptance of the citizen Mackau as French representative, and 
the immediate dispatch of an ambassador to Paris. While the terrified 
government negotiated, the officers and men landed, fraternized 
with the people, attended a banquet offered by the Jacobin element, 
and in return gave a reception on the flagship, at which the admiral 
outlined a scheme for a Jacobin club on French lines. A year later 
a conspiracy was discovered and the usual sentences of death, 
imprisonment, or exile followed. Plots followed by executions were 
unearthed in Sicily and Bologna, while at Rome the French agents, 
Basseville and Flotte, so exasperated the populace that the mob sacked 
their residence and killed Basseville. 


The Napoleonic Republics (Fig. 14) 


Such was the state of things in Italy when in 1796 Bonaparte 
broke through the Sardinian defences, forced the king to sign the 
A 4907 H 
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disastrous ‘Treaty of Cherasco, and began the conquest of Italy. 
Three armies in succession, under Wtirmser, Beaulieu, and Alvinzi, 
were defeated and the Austrians driven out of northern Italy. After 
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a triumphal entry in Milan, Bonaparte passed on to Bologna and 
thence to Verona, where a popular rising led to the occupation of 
Venetia. Behind him republics sprang up like mushrooms. In 
January 1797 Reggio, Bologna, Ferrara, and Mantua formed them- 
selves into the Cispadane Republic; then Milan, Brescia, and other 
cities formed the 'Transpadane Republic, while Genoa converted 
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itself into the Ligurian. On the suggestion of Bonaparte, the Cispa- 
dane and Transpadane republics combined as the Cisalpine and 
secured a constitution. Bonaparte now negotiated terms of peace with 
Austria, which were signed at Campo Formio in October 1797. By 
this treaty Venice was handed over to Austria, France acquiring the 
rest of northern Italy. Before the close of the year Bonaparte left 
Italy for France and thence for Egypt, and during his absence the 
rest of Italy turned itself into republics. On the departure of Bona- 
parte the command in Italy passed to General Berthier with head- 
quarters at Bologna. It was not long before, even in Rome, the 
republican spirit revealed itself. An attempt to plant a tree of liberty 
led to a riot, and the young French General Duphot, attached to 
the Legation, was killed. Berthier at once advanced from Bologna, » 
occupied Rome, and instituted a republican government. ‘The Pope 
fled to Tuscany (Feb. 1798), where his arrival at once brought 
trouble. General Muollis, in command of the French troops at 
Leghorn, received orders to occupy Florence, whereupon the Grand 
Duke fled and a peaceful revolution transformed the duchy into the 
Etruscan Republic (March). Before the close of the year the fate, 
not only of Rome and ‘Tuscany but of Piedmont, was settled. Victor 
Amadeus died in 1796 and the new king, Charles Emanuel IV, weak 
and pious, was ill equipped to face the situation. Harassed and 
threatened, in October 1798 he abdicated, and with his wife and 
brothers left Piedmont for the island of Sardinia. A provisional 
government was formed and Piedmont, divided into four depart- 
ments, passed into the orbit of France. 

During 1798 the main objective of Napoleon’s enemies was to 
win over Russia to the help of Austria. Lengthy negotiations were 
successful, and in the late autumn Russian troops were moving 
into Galicia. In August Nelson had destroyed Napoleon’s fleet at 
the battle of the Nile, and left him penned up in Egypt. Excited 
by these two successes and urged on by the British Ambassador, 
Sir William Hamilton, and his wife—the bosom friend of the Nea- 
politan Queen Maria Carolina and the mistress of Nelson—Ferdi- 
- nand, the King of Naples, decided to drive the French from Rome. 

He now had an army of 60,000 under the Austrian General, Mack. 
_ In December he marched on Rome. Championnet withdrew to 
concentrate his troops and Ferdinand occupied the city without 
opposition. His triumph was brief. A few days later the French 
attacked, and the Neapolitan army, completely demoralized, fled 
back to Naples in utter disorder. No one ran quicker than the king, 
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who arrived in time to collect his queen and 20 millions in cash, 
embark on the British fleet, and sail in safety to Sicily. The occupa- 
tion of the city, however, proved no easy task, for the lazzaront, 
loyal to their king and infuriated against the heretic French, fought 
like tigers and victory cost Championnet dear. When order was at 
last restored and a provisional government installed, the kingdom of 
Naples had become the Parthenopean Republic. ‘Thus in the short 
space of eighteen months the whole of Italy was transformed into 
a group of republics kept in existence by the presence of French 
armies. ‘he whole construction was, however, artificial, and the 
problem of Italian independence was not to be solved on republi- 
can lines. : 

The French conquest and settlement of Italy had been rapid, but 
the collapse of the structure was even more so. In March 1799 an 
Austro-Russian army under Suvarov crossed the Adige and swept 
the French out of northern Italy. The southern French army, where 
Macdonald had replaced Championnet, was hastily recalled, but 
was caught by Suvarov at the Trebbia and severely handled, and 
with great difficulty joined Massena at Genoa, the only corner of 
Italy left in French hands. The allied victories were accompanied 
everywhere by a wild national rising. Led by priests, and in some 
cases bishops, armed bands of peasantry harassed and murdered 
their French oppressors and all who were believed to share their 
views. In Piedmont thebishops of Albi, Asti, and Acqui led bands 
against isolated French garrisons, while thousands flocked to the 
standard of the ‘Christian Mass’ led by an obscure individual who 
called himself Brandaluccio. In Tuscany the countryside round 
Arezzo took up arms under two peasants, a man and a woman, whom 
they believed to be S. Donato and the ‘Madonna of Comfort’; they 
harried indiscriminately, and developed into a force calling itself 
the ‘Aretine army’ under the ‘pious Buglione’ and Alessandrina 
‘the maid of the Valdarno’. But nowhere was the reaction so tragic 
as at Naples. On the withdrawal of the French troops, Ferdinand 
at once dispatched Cardinal Ruffo to the mainland with full powers 
to raise an army and recover Naples. The nucleus of this force was 
composed of Russian, Turkish, and English detachments, to all of 
whose governments Ferdinand had appealed for help. Around these, 
Cardinal Ruffo gathered bands of peasants and brigands, including 
the famous Fra Diavolo. ‘Then, with some 40,000 men, he attacked 
the capital. After two days of slaughter, looting, and incendiarism, 
Ruffo called a halt and opened negotiations to save the city from 
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further destruction. The republican government and garrison sur- 
rendered, on terms which included a safe conduct and transport to 
Marseilles. ‘he capitulation was signed by Rufto and the king’s 
representative, as well as by the commanders of the foreign detach- 
ments. At this moment Nelson appeared and, prompted or ordered 
by the king, rejected the capitulation, handed over those who had 
surrendered to the royal vengeance, and hanged Admiral Caracciolo, 
the commander of the republican forces, from the yardarm of his 
own flagship. ‘The vengeance of Ferdinand and Maria Carolina was 
savage. More than a hundred of the leaders, ‘the flower of Neapoli- 
tan virtue and intellect’, as an eminent historian has called them, 
were hanged or shot: 220 were sent to the galleys for life: 312 for 
definite periods, and some more hundreds exiled. ‘Thus did the 
King’s brutality crown the triumph of Ruffo’s ‘Army of the Holy Faith’. 


Nationalist Reaction 


The three years of the first French invasion and the reaction that 
had followed were a bitter disillusion for the Italians. All the French 
professions of liberty and equality were just a mockery. Italy had 
been treated as a conquered country, trampled on, looted, and 
plundered, with a greed and a cynicism that infuriated every section 
of the community. The brutality and irreligion of the soldiery, the 
spoliation of the treasures of art which the French ‘savants’ carried 
out with such zeal and thoroughness, were only equalled by the 
insatiable rapacity of the civil and financial experts who followed 
the victorious army and descended like vultures upon each prostrate 
government in turn. Hatred of the foreigner was being rapidly 
bred in Italy, for there was little to choose between French and 
Austrians, Russians or English. It was at this time, and as the result 
of this cruel experience, that the secret societies began to appear, 
the Carbonari, the Raggi, the Adelfi, and others. Offshoots from 
Freemasonry, but all anti-French and patriotic, they were the first 
signs of a national conscience, and in their constitutions we find the 
earliest outlines of a programme and an ideal. ‘The Carbonari, for 
example, took religion, independence, and constitutional govern- 
ment as their basic principles. Their theatricality and their fantastic 
symbolism, their fearsome oaths and penalties, had one invaluable 
result, that no member could ever forget that he had sworn to give 
his life for the independence of Italy, however little he was prepared 
to implement his oath. Hundreds of thousands of Italians of all classes 
passed through one or other of these societies, and slowly inoculated 
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the nation with the determination to drive out the foreigner and 
govern their own country in their own way. 
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The Kingdom of Italy 


The triumph of the Allies in 1799 was shortlived. In October 
Bonaparte arrived back in France from Egypt. In the following 
spring he organized a new Italian campaign. ‘Then, in June, while 
Massena still struggled with Austria on the Alpine border, Bonaparte 
crossed the 5S. Bernard pass, descended into Lombardy in the rear 
of the Austrians, and crushed them at the battle of Marengo. A 
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year’s fighting was necessary before peace was signed, but at the 
Treaty of Lunéville (Feb. 1801) France obtained the control of 
northern Italy to the Adige, leaving only the eastern half of Venetia 
in Austrian hands; for the time being the kingdom of Naples was 
left alone. ‘There were to be no more great battles in Italy after 
Marengo. In the ensuing years Italy was slowly organized in three 
divisions and lay quiet under the control of the emperor, who found it 
a steady source of financial help and man-power. With the coup d’état 
of the 18th Brumaire, the Directory had disappeared and Bonaparte 
was now First Consul. After the Peace of Lunéville he reorganized the 
Cisalpine Republic, summoning 450 delegates to the ‘Committee of 
Lyons’, from whose deliberations it issued as “The Italian Republic’ 
with Bonaparte as President and his stepson Eugéne Beauharnais 
as his representative or Viceroy. A little-known feature of the Com- 
mittee of Lyons was the organization of a special secret society for the 
purpose of dominating its decision in the interests of national inde- 
pendence. This society was called the Astronomia Platonica and 
was divided into Hemispheres, Segments, First Stars, Rays, and 
Lines under a mysterious leadership known as the Solar Circle. At 
-Lyons they split over the question as to whether or not to oppose 
the decisions of Bonaparte, and, unable to agree, the whole elaborate 
structure collapsed. Bonaparte never lost his interest in the Italian 
Republic. When three years later he became emperor, the original 
Cisalpine Republic became again renamed “lhe Kingdom of Italy’ 
with the emperor as king. Venice was added to it in 1806, and two 
years later the Marches of Ancona, which carried its southern border 
to the Neapolitan boundary; in 1810 the Italian Tirol was attached 
(Fig. 15). In the last years of the Empire the kingdom had seven 
million inhabitants and an army of 100,000 men. ‘Though its govern- 
‘ment was allowed no initiative and was merely an administrative body 
taking orders from Paris, Italian writers have always kept a warm 
corner in their hearts for this Regno d'Italia, as the first stage to- 
wards national unity and independence. In its first form as the 
Cisalpine Republic it had taken as its flag the tricolore which was 
to be the flag of Italy, the red and white of Bologna and the green 
of liberty, and this has never been forgotten and still endears the 
memory of Napoleon’s first constitutional experiment. 

In 1806 Napoleon decided to settle accounts with Naples. An 
army was dispatched to the south of Italy. Ferdinand and the court 
promptly fled once more to Sicily, and Napoleon’s brother, Joseph, 
was installed as king. After two years employed in valuable reforms, 
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Joseph was transferred as king to Madrid, and the emperor’s brother- 
in-law, Marshal Murat, became King Joachim of Naples, where he 
remained until the empire fell. The remnants of Italy were incor- 
porated in France. Piedmont, Savoy, and Nice had already been 
absorbed. ‘Tuscany came next (1808), being constituted into three 
departments, and the following year the remaining Papal States and 
the city of Rome became part of imperial France. The opposition 
of the pope was useless: he was arrested and hustled out of Rome, 
finding a temporary refuge at Savona. Rome was declared the second 
city of the Empire, and when Marie Louise presented Napoleon with 
a son, the title given to him was ‘King of Rome’. But in the enforced 
exile of the aged pope, neither flattery nor high-sounding titles, 
bestowed upon the son of an upstart emperor, could restore the 
grandeur that was Rome. 

The artificial fabric of Napoleonic Italy rose and fell with the 
emperor, and the final stages were marked by an element of indeci- 
sion and intrigue which betrayed the insecurity of its foundations. 
After the disastrous campaign of 1812 in Russia, in which both King 
Joachim and the Viceroy Beauharnais took part, together with the 
flower of the army of north Italy, few of whom returned, the fall of 
Napoleon appeared inevitable. Beauharnais, though he refused to 
send what was left of his army to the aid of the emperor in the final 
campaign, remained loyal to Napoleon, but King Joachim intrigued 
with both sides. At Milan, Beauharnais refused to summon the 
Electoral Colleges and have himself elected king, and thus to present 
the Powers with a fait accompli: he was content to dispatch a deputa- 
tion to Paris, asking for the retention of the kingdom of Italy as an 
independent state with the viceroy as king. When this was known, the 
opponents of Beauharnais organized a demonstration which ended 
in a riot and the murder of Napoleon’s capable but much hated 
Finance Minister, Prina. This gave Austria her opportunity : Marshal 
Bellegarde occupied Milan, the Italian troops were disbanded or 
sent elsewhere, and the Viceroy retired quietly into obscurity. The 
fate of the northern kingdom had been as good as settled when, in 
a secret treaty signed at Prague, Austria had demanded its cession to 
her and England had agreed to support her claim at the Congress. 
The fate of Murat was more tragic: having refused to give his king- 
dom a constitution and thereby alienated public opinion, he finally 
made a last attempt to rally Italy to his standard with the promise of 
unity and independence. He marched north, but was defeated by 
the Austrians and, unable even to defend Naples, he fled to France. 
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The emperor refused to see him, and at last, landing in Italy with a 
handful of followers, he was captured and summarily shot. 


Rebirth of Nationalism 


For fourteen years Italy had been dice the rule of Napoleon, 
and the benefits which she had received were great. It was not only 
the material improvements: roads and bridges, buildings and schools 
and public gardens. Far more important were the financial re- 
organization, the efficient French system of administration, and, 
above all, the imposition everywhere of the Code Napoléon. By 
this the feudal system was swept away, the old-fashioned, compli- 
cated system of law simplified, and all citizens, high and low, rich 
and poor, equalized before the Law. There were other benefits 
more valuable, if less obvious, even than these. It was Napoleon 

that at last shook Italy from the long torpor in which she had lain, 
since, after the marvellous flowering of her genius in the Renaissance, 
she had fallen back exhausted into the deadening rule of Spanish and 
Austrian viceroys. He taught her men to fight, disciplined the youth 
of the country, and gave them a new pride in their manhood. With 
the obliteration of the old state boundaries the people began to think 
of themselves as Italians rather than Tuscans or Piedmontese, and 
there began to emerge the outlines of a national conscience. The 
very roughness of his handling, and the hatred he inspired, tended 
in the same direction: it deepened their desire to rule their own 
country and drive out the foreigner. They had a long road to travel 
before this aim was realized, but the thought was born and the old 
Italy of placid acquiescence had gone for ever. 


THE ENGLISH IN SICILY, 1806-1814 


During Napoleon’s domination English action was, in the main, 
_ confined to the naval war in the Mediterranean. But the permanent 
occupation of Naples was regarded as a threat to her maritime 
Supremacy, and upon the approach of the French army in 1806 a 
force of some 5,000 men under Sir John Stuart was landed in Cala- 
bria, and at the battle of Maida defeated a division under General 
Be ier, The fall of Gaeta, however, brought the expedition to a 
close, and the troops were re-embarked and returned to Sicily. 
Frantic appeals were made to England for men and money to defend 
the island, and 8,000 men were landed and occupied Messina, and 
later Augusta and Syracuse; at the same time ships were detached 
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from the fleet to watch the Calabrian coast. The island was almost 
defenceless, for it had been drained of artillery and ammunition 
for the defence of the mainland. Efforts were at once made to raise 
a volunteer force, which strengthened the army by some 30,000 
additional men. In March 1808 the relations between the two 
countries was regulated by a treaty. England agreed to keep 10,000 
men in the island at her own expense and to pay {£300,000 annually 
to the king to be spent on the army and navy of Sicily. The year 
following the amount was increased to £400,000. Ferdinand agreed 
to allow the English to raise and train native levies and to supply 
the English army with food and forage and to admit English com- 
merce duty free. Both countries pledged themselves not to make 
a separate peace with France. 


Defensive Action | 

The relations between the two countries were, however, almost 
hopelessly difficult. The king and his queen, Maria Carolina, hated 
the Sicilians, who, in turn, hated the Neapolitans, and all com- 
bined only in their dislike of the English and their hatred of the 
French. The king took no interest in governing and the queen was 
the master mind. She distrusted the English, whom she believed to 
be aiming at the permanent occupation of the island. She hated 
the French still more, and with the combined forces now available 
began at once to urge Sir John Stuart to invade the mainland and 
recover Naples. The subsequent attempt, which took place in 1810, 
was a complete failure. ‘The Ministers prolonged the military pre- 
parations for months. here was no secrecy, no chance of surprise, 
because everything was known at Naples. When, at last, some 
15,000 were embarked under General Stuart, any chance of real 
success was frittered away by the dissipation of strength; small 
bodies, none of which were strong enough to take the offensive, 
were landed at different points. Naples was scared by the occupation 
of the islands of Procida and Ischia: a detachment was landed near 
Reggio, and the remaining forces began the siege of Scilla. But 
Napoleon’s victory over Austria at Wagram, and the preliminaries 
of peace with Austria, put the Allies once more on the defensive. 
The siege of Scilla was raised, the troops on the islands re-embarked, 
and the whole expedition returned ignominiously to Sicily. 

King Joachim (p. 104) determined in his turn to attempt the 
conquest of Sicily. An army of 30,000 men was massed opposite 
Messina, ships were collected, and the troops exercised in landing 
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operations. But it seems that Napoleon was unfavourable to the 
enterprise. He had just married Maria Carolina’s granddaughter, 
Marie Louise, and was, perhaps, well disposed towards the Bourbons, 
or, what seems more probable, he wished to use the threat of invasion 
without the risk of it, to draw British troops from Spain to Sicily, 
and thus weaken the Peninsular forces. As a result, General Grenier, 
Joachim’s Chief of Staff, had orders to delay the execution of the 

king’s plan. After weeks of hesitation the final orders to embark 
were given in the middle of September, but there was a muddle, 
and only the Neapolitan division crossed the Straits. They were 
observed, and on landing were met by native levies and English 
troops. After the loss of 800 men in casualties and prisoners the 
remainder withdrew, saved from destruction by adverse winds, 
_ which prevented the English fleet from intervening. No further 
attempt on Sicily was made. 


— The Sicilian Constitution 


The Norman conquerors of Sicily (p. 32) had established a 
parliament. ‘his had never developed and still met in its original 
form of three separate chambers, ecclesiastics, nobility, and com- 
moners, for its recognized duty of granting the donativi or subsidies 
to the king. In 1810 a violent quarrel broke out between the Court 
and Parliament. The financial demands of the king were excessive, 
and Parliament refused the full amount asked for. ‘Then the 
king levied taxes without consulting Parliament at all, notably a 
tax of I per cent. on all business transactions, against which the 
English traders protested strongly. The resistance was led by a 
group of liberal nobles, and when the king found himself unable to 
_break their opposition he had them arrested and put in prison. The 
_ English authorities were asked to interfere; but neither the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir John Stuart, nor the Ambassador, Lord 
Amherst, would do so. The position went from bad to worse, and the 
queen was busy fomenting opposition to the English until Sir John 
Stuart sent in his resignation. ‘The English Cabinet then decided 
to take a strong line. Lord Amherst was recalled, General Maitland 
took command of the troops, and Lord William Bentinck was sent 
out as Plenipotentiary and Commander-in-chief of the naval and 
military forces in the island. 

Lord William Bentinck was a soldier, a diplomat, and an adminis- 
trator. He had commanded a brigade at Corunna, been Governor 
of Madras for five years, and since his return from India had been 
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employed on diplomatic missions. Clever and energetic, but of an 
unbending disposition, he was scarcely the man to work with the 
mercurial queen, though strong enough to enforce his will. He 
arrived in Palermo in July 1811 and after two months’ study of the 
situation left suddenly in September for England. He returned the 
first week in December with full powers, a definite programme, and 
a determination to force it upon the. queen. In the long duel that 
followed, Bentinck, with his command of the naval and military 
resources in the island, with power to stop the vital English sub- 
sidies, and backed by a majority of the nobility, was invincible. 
The imprisoned barons were liberated and took over the Ministry. 
The Court camerilla that surrounded the queen was broken up, 
and the taxes levied by the king revoked. The next step was the 
reform of the Constitution. This, the work of the Abbé Balsamo, 
was based upon the English model, with a Chamber of Hereditary 
Peers and an elected Chamber of Commons. All the basic prin- 
ciples of the English Constitution were reproduced. After an ex- 
haustive study and prolonged debate, the new form of government 
received the reluctant consent of the king and came into force at 
the end of 1812. But Maria Carolina was irreconcilable. She in- 
trigued against Bentinck and the English, opened a correspondence 
with the French on the mainland, and proved such an impediment 
to the peaceful working of the new order that Bentinck demanded 
that she should leave Sicily. In June 1813, leaving enormous debts 
which England agreed to pay, she left for Constantinople and even- 
tually Vienna, where she died before the restoration of the king 
to Naples. 

Shortly after the departure of the queen, Bentinck also left Sicily 
for Spain, in the belief that his work was successfully achieved. But 
Sicily was, in truth, far too backward politically to work a consti- 
tution which it had taken the English nation centuries to develop. 
Left to itself all unity disappeared. Opposition developed on all 
sides, the Liberal party was defeated, and the country was once 
again plunged into political struggle. After the fall of Napoleon 
the English withdrew from Sicily, and with the restoration the 
Constitution disappeared and the old misgovernment returned, 
until in 1860 Naples and Sicily alike were merged in the new king- 
dom of Italy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HISTORY OF THE RISORGIMENTO AND 
MODERN ITALY 


THE UNION OF ITALY 


‘THE RISORGIMENTO FROM 1815 TO 1848 


The Congress of Vienna 


es principles underlying the reorganization of Italy at the 
Congress of Vienna were twofold: to eradicate French influence 


_ and to put a strong Power in a position in which it could overawe the 


Peninsula and form a bridge-head in case of an attack from France. 
This Power was obviously Austria. She had already stipulated with 
England that the former kingdom of north Italy should be handed 
over to her (p. 104). She would have dearly liked to have had 
Piedmont also, but, from the first, England was firm that this valu- 
able buffer state between the two Powers must remain independent. 
To eradicate French influence, all claims on the part of Italy to any 
form of independence were swept aside, the Napoleonic settlement 
broken up, and the old boundaries and the old rulers reimposed. 
Ferdinand came back with a new title, as King of the 'T'wo Sicilies, 


- Victor Emmanuel I returned from Sardinia to find his kingdom en- 


# 


larged by the addition of the former Ligurian Republic (Genoa). 
Ferdinand III of Hapsburg-Lorraine followed his father in Tuscany, 
and the Duchy of Parma was bestowed on Marie Louise, the wife 
of Napoleon, for whom a paramour and later a husband was pro- 


_ vided in the person of a dashing one-eyed Austrian general, Count 


Neipperg. Austria did not get all that she wanted at the Congress. 
The Papacy recovered all its former possessions. Some Novarese 
territory, crossed by Napoleon’s military road from France to 
Italy, remained in the kingdom of Sardinia. Thus Austria had to 
be content with Lombardy-Venetia, together with useful garrison 
rights at Comacchio, Ferrara, and Piacenza. From the Italian point 
of view these arrangements were not merely disappointing but 
disastrous. They wiped out at once all those prospects of a fuller 
National life that had been opened up by Napoleon. The enlarged 
administrative experience, the discipline of the military life, the 
wider economic and social contacts, all disappeared, and the narrow, 
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bigoted absolutism of the small states came back in full force, under 
the iron heel of Austria and her satellite princes. It was a return to 
the mentality of the eighteenth century. 


The Age of Conspiracies 


The first period of what is generally known as the ‘Risorgimento’ 
by which Italy became.a united, independent kingdom under the 
house of Savoy, with a constitutional parliamentary government, 
extended from the Congress of Vienna to 1848 and ended with the 
First War of Independence and defeat by Austria. The Congress of 
Vienna left Italy at the mercy of Austria, who possessed her two 
richest provinces, Lombardy and Venetia, together with satellite 
dukedoms at Florence, Modena, and Parma. The policy of Austria 
was in the hands of the Chancellor, Prince Metternich. His aim 
was peace, but it was a static peace in opposition to the whole 
spirit of the age, and flouted the three great movements of thought 
which were then active in Europe—nationalism, romanticism, and 
industrialism. All of these were dynamic and, in a limited sense, 
revolutionary. Nationalism was a reaction against Napoleonic 
despotism, which, after appearing in Spain, Russia, and Germany, 
was finally active in Italy in the formation of secret societies. 
Romanticism was mainly a literary movement, a reaction against 
the restrictions and conventions of the eighteenth century, and 
against the limitations imposed on the freedom of the human spirit 
by the deadening materialism of the Napoleonic period. Industrial- 
ism, as yet in its infancy, was an unknown factor, but was already 
transforming England and bringing in its train immense problems 
of world-wide import. 

The policy of Metternich was based on the support of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance—England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria—pledged to 
maintain order in Europe, if necessary by armed intervention, for 
which purpose periodic meetings were to be held for a general 
survey of Europe and the solution of particular problems. Metter- 
nich desired an alliance, if possible, with all the restored rulers, the 
unqualified support of absolutism, the prevention of any movement 
towards constitutional government, and the suppression of the 
secret societies. Naples and ‘Tuscany accepted the alliance, under- 
took not to alter their forms of government without consulting 
Vienna, and promised aid to Austria if attacked, but the pope and 
Piedmont both refused. ‘To the proposal for alliance Metternich 
attached an innocent-looking request for a Postal Convention, by 
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the terms of which the foreign correspondence of each state was to 
pass through Austria. What this meant in practice was that the 
correspondence was dealt with by Metternich’s special Bureau, which 
opened, copied, and resealed it, forwarding to the Chancellor all 
that was deemed of interest. ‘he Papacy, ‘Tuscany, and Piedmont 
refused. Austria had the most elaborate and effective police system 
in Europe and Metternich found no difficulty in obtaining, in police 
matters, the collaboration of the Italian rulers. By this means the 
whole population of Italy was, in effect, kept under police super- 
vision. ‘This network of espionage extended from the Austrian 
Minister at each court, who had his private spies and political agents, 
down to the miserable informers who haunted the public places, 
cafés, and restaurants, and reported private conversations and the 
gossip and rumours of the street. 

In the face of this organized system of repression and detection, 
the people of Italy were practically defenceless. ‘The armed forces 
were at the disposal of their rulers, behind whom stood Austria 
and the Quadruple Alliance. Yet nothing that Austria could do had 
power to repress the national feeling nor lessen the deepening hatred 
for her government and her methods, and those of her satellite 
princes. To police and armies Italy replied with conspiracy. ‘These 
Italian conspirators were an extraordinary type. Men mostly of the 
middle classes, with a sprinkling of the lesser nobility, without any 
central organization or co-ordination, inspired partly by hate but 
more by patriotism, they organized the most hopeless rebellions in 
the face of overwhelming force and treachery within and without, 
for vague objectives which they themselves can scarcely have com- 
prehended. Yet these victims of the prison and the scaffold did a 
vital work for Italy. They stood for the new ideals and kept alive 
the spirit of opposition: they prevented their country from falling 
back once more into the old mentality of acquiescence. 

With the fall of the empire the secret societies received large 
additions to their numbers. Thousands of demobilized officers and 
men from Napoleon’s armies, unemployed civil servants from the 
former kingdom of Italy, and many of those who had served France 
in Naples or in the incorporated Italian States, flocked to swell the 
army of the sectaries. Italy was honeycombed with disaffection. 
The Carbonari in the south, the Federati and the Adelfi in the north, 
and in the Papal States other strange societies like the Spillo Nero 
(the Black Pin), the Latinisti, and the American Bersaglieri, were all 
alike plotting upheaval. Early in 1817 a rising at Macerata in the 
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Papal States was nipped in the bud by the police. It came to nothing, 
but thirteen of the leaders went to the galleys for life. ‘his minor 
rising was a prelude to a more serious attempt elsewhere. 


Rebellions of 1820-1831 


Just at this time the Austrian garrisons were recalled from Naples, 
and the Government, in an attempt to deal with brigandage, autho- 
rized a new system of militia to be organized by the generals com- 
manding military divisions. In organizing his contingent of 10,000 men 
at Avellino General Pepe soon found that the only suitable material 
were almost to a man Carbonari, and without hesitation he enrolled 
them. Pepe was a strong Constitutionalist but not a Carbonaro, 
and with this force at his disposal he proposed to march on the 
capital and demand the Spanish Constitution of 1812. In March 
1820 news reached Naples of the Carbonarist rising in Spain and 
the grant of a constitution. At once the kingdom was in a ferment. 
Two lieutenants raised the standard of rebellion at Nola, in Pepe’s 
district, and he at once mobilized his militia, and putting himself 
at their head, marched on Naples. The king, terrified, took to his 
bed, appointed the Hereditary Prince as Vicar-general, and agreed 
to everything almost before he was asked, but at the same time he 
wrote imploring help from Austria. The Spanish Constitution was 
proclaimed and sworn to by the king, together with freedom of the 
press and other reforms, and Parliament met on the 1st of October. 
During these months Naples was in the hands of the Carbonari, 
and had it not been for Pepe, whose influence was very great, there 
might easily have been a reign of terror. The hated Minister of 
Police, Giampietro, was indeed brutally done to death, but this was 
the only real outbreak of ferocity. 

The Powers had already met at Troppau, to deal with the events 
in Spain, when the news of what had happened at Naples arrived. 
Metternich and the Czar were furious. Their first step was to 
invite Ferdinand to attend the Congress. As the consent of Parlia- 
ment was necessary, the king asked permission to go to Troppau on 
the grounds that he would try to persuade the Powers to accept 
the Constitution. Nothing was farther from his mind, but Parlia- 
ment believed him and let him go. Arrived at Laibach, to which 
place the Congress had moved, the king went hunting while the 
Powers decided not only to reinstate him unconditionally, but to 
abolish the Constitution, and for this purpose to dispatch an army 
to Naples at once. When news of these decisions arrived at Naples 
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Parliament, under pressure from the Carbonari, decided on resistance. 
Elaborate defence measures were taken, two armies mobilized, one 
under Pepe in the Abruzzi, the other under Carascosa. The Austrian 
army marched south. Only one clash occurred, at Rieti, where, 
after a desultory action, Pepe’s troops first retired, then, seized with 
panic, disbanded. Carascosa’s army followed suit, and the Austrians 
occupied Naples practically without fighting. Ferdinand followed 
at a safe distance, bringing with him as minister of vengeance the 
infamous Prince of Canosa. Safe again on his throne with an Aus- 
trian army round him, Ferdinand executed justice with his usual 
brutality. Hundreds were flung into prison, flogged, hanged, or 
‘shot, while some thousands more were exiled or left the country to 
save their lives. So ended the revolution in the south. 

At the moment when the Austrian troops were approaching Naples 
yet another rebellion broke out, this time in Piedmont. This was 
the work of a group of aristocratic officers led by the Count Santorre 
di Santarosa. The troops at Alessandria and Vercelli mutinied, 
demanding war with Austria and a constitution. ‘The Government 
were paralysed, and the king, faced with civil war or a constitution, 
abdicated in favour of his brother Charles Felix, then at Modena, 
and appointed the heir presumptive, Prince Charles Albert, as 
Regent. Charles Felix at once applied to Austria for help, troops 
were sent, and together with the loyal regiments of the Sardinian 
army scattered the rebels near Vercelli, and occupied Turin. ‘The 
rebel leaders fled abroad. The complicating factor in this outbreak 
was the position of Charles Albert. All the rebel leaders were his 
friends and they believed that they had his consent and support. 
When the crisis came he tried to act as mediator, to postpone the 
outbreak, and at the same time to induce the king to grant a consti- 
tution. He failed in both attempts and was regarded by both sides 
as having betrayed them. Appointed Regent, he yielded to the force 
of circumstances and promulgated the Spanish Constitution of 1812. 
His action was hotly repudiated by the new king and he was exiled 
to Florence. As in Naples, several thousands of actual or potential 
rebels fled abroad. ‘Two only were executed, but there was a drastic 
purge in the circles suspected of disaffection and a long list of 
imprisonments. 

Suspecting collusion with the rebellion in Piedmont, Metternich 
set his police to work in Lombardy, and soon unearthed the threads 
of a similar plot. For three years, urged on by Metternich, the 
investigation continued, with the primary object of getting evidence 
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against Charles Albert and discovering the source of Carbonarist 
activity, but in both these objectives he failed. While this was taking 
place in Lombardy, the States of the Church were in a condition 
almost of civil war. ‘The Papacy had enrolled in its support an 
organization known as the Sanfedisti, and between them and the 
secret societies was waged a ceaseless struggle of assassination and 
outrage. ‘l’o end this state of things the pope dispatched Cardinal 
Rivarola, who, after a preliminary investigation, condemned out of 
hand to exile or forced works over 500 citizens. Some hundreds 
more were subjected to police surveillance, compulsory monthly con- 
fession, and an annual relegation to a ‘retreat’ chosen by the bishop. 
In spite of this the struggle went on sporadically and the “Twos 
and ‘Threes’ (i.e. the papal colours red and white and the liberal 
colours red, white, and green) and the ‘Cats and Dogs’ murdered 
one another in an endless vendetta. 

After 1821 Austrian garrisons, and the imprisonment or exile of 
the most active liberal elements, kept Italy outwardly quiet for some — 
years. ‘The real effect of the policy of force and oppression was, how- 
ever, to transfer the centre of activity from Italy to Paris and London, 
where international committees were now organized to plot against 
Austria and absolutism. But even in Italy the lull was only momen- 
tary. In 1826 a young Modenese lawyer named Henry Misley 
began a fresh and more elaborate conspiracy. His plan was to form 
a central Italian Kingdom to be extended to absorb the whole pen- 
insula. By a process of elimination he arrived at the conclusion 
that the only ruling prince sufficiently firm, wealthy, and ambitious 
to occupy the new throne was the Archduke Francis [IV of Modena. 
This bigoted little tyrant was the most hated ruler in Italy. He had 
distinguished himself in 1821 by combing his little duchy for sus- 
pects and eventually hanging a priest and sending many victims to 
the prisons or galleys. 

For nearly four years Misley worked unceasingly. He organized 
rebellion in the Romagna, roused Hungary to make trouble for 
Austria, and obtained promises of help through the Czar’s agent 
Capodistria, who was anxious to make complications for Austria 
while Russia made war on the Turks. Misley then explained his 
scheme to the Paris committee, by whom the duke was loathed, and 
who agreed to accept him only if he gave a guarantee of good faith. 
The duke was actually persuaded by Misley to give a free pardon, a 
safe conduct, and a personal interview, to a member of the London 
Committee, Camillo Manzini, whom he had previously condemned 
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to death. The duke acted with diabolic cunning. He kept completely 
in the background, committed himself to nothing, and was equally 
prepared to accept the throne or to crush the conspiracy according 
to the requirements of his personal safety. The arrangements were 
nearly completed when the July Revolution broke out in Paris, and 
Louis Philippe, who was in close touch with the international com- 
mittee, became king. His Cabinet at once announced the doctrine of 
non-intervention, which meant that if Austria sent troops to quell a 
rising in an Italian state not under her jurisdiction, France would 
oppose her by force. Armed with this guarantee the order to rise 
was given, but the duplicity of the duke had not been reckoned with. 
Informed of everything, he allowed the conspirators at Modena a free 
hand until the last minute, and then he surrounded the house where 
_ the final arrangements were being made and arrested them all. When, 
- inspite of this, Bologna rose, he fled for safety. ‘Then Austria, defying 
France, marched in troops and crushed the rebellion. Louis Philippe 
gave way, changed his Cabinet, and forgot the principle of non- 
intervention. ‘The duke returned, seized and burnt all compromising 
documents, and resumed his role as a loyal absolutist. 

-At this point France interfered, and declaring that the whole 
trouble arose from papal misgovernment demanded a scheme of 
reform. A conference of ambassadors met in Rome for this purpose. 
The pope did not want reforms and was supported by Austria, 
anxious to check French influence. England and Prussia worked 
conscientiously and finally produced a memorandum of suggested 
improvements, while France pressed for the evacuation of the 
Austrian troops from papal territory. In the end the scheme was 
accepted and then quietly shelved; the Austrian forces were with- 
drawn, and the Papacy made some inadequate changes in the admin- 
istration. But no sooner were the Austrians gone than the trouble 
began again and Austrian troops reoccupied Bologna. France 
promptly occupied Ancona, where her troops remained face to face 
with the Austrians at Bologna for six years. 

After the events of 1830-1831 there was a threefold change in the 
Situation. First, new rulers were on the thrones—Ferdinand of 
Naples died in 1825, his son Francis in 1830, and his grandson 
Ferdinand II came to the throne (1830-1859). ‘There was a new 
pope, Gregory XVI (1831-1846), and a new King of Sardinia, Charles 
Albert (1831-1849). Second, the rebellion of 1831 caused the collapse 
of the old secret societies as a political force. ‘The Carbonari, the 
Federati, and their cognate societies now sank into insignificance and 
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were replaced by Mazzini’s Young Italy, a secret society of a different 
type. Third, the revival of French power in Europe was a check on 
Austrian influence in Italy; the Quadruple Alliance no longer existed ; 
England had withdrawn and now leaned towards friendship with 
France. In an emergency Russia and Prussia still supported Austria, 
but they were no longer aggressive. : 


The Rebellion of the Intelligentsia 


The remarkable feature of this new period 1831-1846 was the 
appearance of a patriotic literature. ‘There was, in short, a literary 
conspiracy, with the double purpose of rousing national feeling and 
discrediting Austria; and it was very effective. Everything was in- 
fluenced by it: journalism, poetry, history, fiction, drama, even paint- 
ing and music. It focused national opinion, created an atmosphere, 
and absorbed and redistributed in Italy the romantic, industrial, and 
national ideals which were transforming Europe. 

The first and by far the most potent of these literary men was 
Giuseppe Mazzini (p. 371). ‘The son of a Genoese doctor, he became 
an active Carbonaro when very young, but was soon disgusted with the 
ritual and theatricality with which it was impregnated. Arrested on 
suspicion of complicity by the Austrian police, he was exiled and went 
to Marseilles. Here with a few companions he founded his society of 
Young Italy and began the publication of the journal with the same 
title. It was a youth movement with an age limit of 40. Mazzini’s 
motto was “Thought and Action’, which meant ‘Education and 
Rebellion’. 'To the current aims of liberty and independence Mazzini 
added a third, unity. Italy must be free, independent, and united, 
under a republican form of government seated at Rome. He rejected 
monarchy as implying inequality, and federalism as tending to weak- 
ness rather than strength. But Mazzini realized from the first, what 
others did not, that power implies responsibility, which in its turn 
depends on education, and he set before the youth of Italy a high 
moral standard of conduct, both individual and national. He urged 
them to be worthy of their destiny and to make of Italy the leading 
nation of Europe. Mazzini was the first, not only to give an ethical 
content to the national movement, but to teach the Italians that they 
must rely on their own strength, and not, as they were so ready to do, 
look to France to save them from their own weakness. ‘The teaching 
of Mazzini reached the middle classes, he never had success with the 
peasantry, who responded only to the incitements of their parish 
priests, nor did he influence the upper classes or the nobility. ‘The 
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poverty of his resources, and the profound secrecy in which his 
propaganda had of necessity to be conducted, limited his success, but 
all over Italy were groups of men who absorbed his teaching and 
accepted his ideal. Mazzini’s campaign of action began with an 
appeal to Charles Albert, on his accession, to put himself at the head 
of a great nationalist effort against Austria. When this was ignored, he 
plotted to dethrone him, but the activity of the police unravelled the 
whole design, which was crushed with such severity that for the rest 
_ of the king’s reign Piedmont was undisturbed. 

Simultaneously with the work of Mazzini a literary form quite new 
to Italy began to interest the nobility and upper classes. ‘This was the 
historical novel. Beginning with Manzoni’s masterpiece, “The Be- 
trothed’ (J promessi sposi), a series of books of this kind were published 
(p. 370). ‘They were romantic in spirit and derived from Sir Walter 
Scott, but they had a political purpose. They were all written round 
some striking event or personality in the past, and were intended to 
arouse patriotic feeling by contrast with the submissive spirit of the 
present. ‘hough Spain instead of Austria was usually represented as 
the oppressor, their purpose was unmistakable and they met with 
great success. It was the same with the drama. The theatre was very 
popular everywhere in Italy, and the dramatic authors of this period 
were as outspoken and as patriotic as the novelists. When, for in- 
stance, Niccolini’s drama ohn of Procida, based on the Sicilian 
Vespers, was performed at Florence, the French Minister, who was 
present, was most indignant at the cheers which greeted the lines 
directed against his countrymen, but the Austrian Minister quietly 
remarked, “Don’t take it badly: the envelope is addressed to you but 
the contents are for me!’ : 

In all the intellectual activities at this time are found the same 
desire to express in some way the national feeling. Music was no 
exception. Rossini found a patriotic theme in William Tell and 
Verdi’s first opera was called The Lombards of the First Crusade, and 
whenever the popular note was struck it was applauded with such 
fervour that sometimes the performance could not be continued until 
it was repeated, and afterwards it would be sung and whistled in the 
streets. In the same spirit painters took battles and kindred subjects 
for their canvasses. Giusti’s epigrams and satires were passed on by 
word of mouth to those who could not read. Poetry glorified liberty 
and justice and denounced tyranny, drawing, too, a bitter picture of 
Italy’s sufferings. The most curious feature of all this activity is the 
underlying note of optimism. There is, of course, anger and bitterness, 
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but there is no despair. It is as if the Italians were convinced 
beyond all doubt that, with their cause based on the great principles 
of truth and liberty and justice, it could not be defeated. 

‘The more thoughtful of the people could not be satisfied with 
quoting epigrams and reading historical novels, and there now began, 
as any form of political activity was impossible, a great interest in 
social and economic reform. For some years there had been a 
journal, Git Annali (The Annals), edited in Lombardy by one of the 
greatest Italian intellects, G. D. Romagnosi. ‘Though nominally a 
trade journal, the skill and ingenuity of the editor had contrived to 
leaven it with a patriotic spirit, eulogizing every reform, stimulating 
trade by facts and figures from other countries, stressing the dead 
hand of Austria and urging Italy on the path of progress. Romagnosi 
died in 1835, but his work continued and spread, and other journals 
on the same lines like the Politecnico and the Rivista Europea followed 
where he had led. They drew contributors from other states, from 
Piedmont and Tuscany, thus getting in touch with the progressive 
element all over northern Italy. The idea of a possible solution of 
Italy’s future by reform, rather than war, began to gather strength 
and was supported by all those disgusted with the sacrifice of life in 
futile risings and vendettas. Thus was formed a party known as the 
‘Riformisti’ opposed to the republican doctrine of Mazzini with its 
aim of conspiracy and upheaval. They believed in co-operation 
between rulers and people and the development of some kind of 
Italian federalism. ‘Their schemes for railways, banks, schools, and 
a common monetary system were in reality unitarian, and tended to 
the weakening of the power of the rulers and to an increase in popular 
control. ‘This in its turn strengthened the position of those who 
believed that Austria must be fought, that only Sardinia could take 
the lead, and that in Charles Albert lay the real hope of Italy; these 
became known as the ‘Albertisti’. ‘Thus in the early forties there were 
three currents of thought, Republican, Federalist, and Monarchist. 

It was at this moment (1843) that the great book of the Abbé 
Gioberti appeared in Italy, “Ihe Moral and Civil Primacy of the 
Italians’, commonly called the Primato (p. 372). It was the work of 
a philosopher and a theologian not a statesman, and the political 
solution it put forward was a federal Italy under the presidency of 
the pope, with a kind of super-cabinet composed of the ruling 
princes. ‘The existing systems in the different states were to remain 
intact. It created tremendous excitement and was at first enthusi- 
astically received, even in the sanctuaries of absolutism, for Gioberti 
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had spared no pains to propitiate everyone. Gioberti had, however, 
posed the political problem, and his book was followed by others 
offering both criticism and alternatives. But the one inescapable fact 
which quickly emerged was that Austria meant to fight to the death 
for her Italian provinces. The wordy warfare of Republicans, 
Federalists, and Monarchists was in full blast when the pope died 
(1846), and to the delight of Italy and the consternation of Austria, 
the new Pope Pius IX was hailed at once as a liberal and a reformer. 


Towards the Year of Revolution, 1848 


The period that now follows, from the election of Pius [X (June 
1846) to the outbreak of war in March 1848, is intricate and confused. 
_ The Austrian Emperor, Ferdinand I, was mentally deficient and a 
mere figure-head, and since 1835 the empire had been governed 


— in effect by Metternich and Count Kolowrat, who managed the 


internal administration. There was trouble within the empire in 
Hungary, where Kossuth, stimulated by Mazzini, was leading a move- 
ment for independence. Abroad the situation was complicated. 
England was friendly to Austria on principle, as being the state best 
- calculated to keep Russia in check, and also because both wished to 
preserve the settlement of 1815. 

To Italy England gave a moral support for reforms, but would 
not help to drive Austria out of Italy or upset the detailed settle- 
ment of 1815. The policy of France was equally two-sided. She 
would not at this date oppose Austrian aggression in Italy, but she 
would view with favour any upset of the arrangements of 1815 which 
arose without her interference. 

The real difficulty for Metternich lay in the probability that, if 
a constitution was granted in any one state, it would at once be 
demanded everywhere in Italy; the demand would then spread to 
Austria, the whole structure of which might collapse, whereas 
England was already advocating reform as the panacea against 
revolution. His one consolation was that Austrian action would not 
be an immediate casus belli with France. The danger lay in the 
Papacy, for whatever reforms could be won from the pope would be 
_ demanded in the other states, and military action against the Papal 
States would create an uproar in Italy, especially in the one state 
with an effective army, Piedmont, whose king would turn crusader. 

Both the personality and the policy of Charles Albert, the new 
ruler of Sardinia, were a profound enigma. Ascending the throne 
deeply distrusted by both liberals and royalists for his attitude in 
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1821, his personal abhorrence of Louis Philippe had thrown him at 
once into the arms of Austria, with whom he had signed a military 
convention in case of attack by France. Since then for fifteen years 
he had ruled as an absolutist; he had crushed the Mazzinian rising of 
1833 with excessive severity, rejected every suggestion of political 
concessions, and supported all the absolutist attempts in Europe: 
the Duchess of Berry in France, Dom Pedro in Portugal, and Don 
Carlos in Spain. Yet his Foreign Minister, who watched him closely 
for twelve years, declared that his king had one absorbing obsession, 
to drive Austria out of Italy and to found a strong northern kingdom 
in her place, and then to restore the glories of the medieval Papacy. 
Charles Albert had no vices. He lived a life of religious asceticism, 
and worked long and conscientiously as a ruler, though afflicted by 
a painful malady which caused him intense suffering. There is no 
doubt that he hated and distrusted Austria like all his house, but he 
was morally weak, though physically brave to a fault. Held back by 
the Austro-clerical party, urged forward by the liberals, he took refuge 
in an enigmatic silence which effectually masked his designs from 
both sides. But soon after 1840 Metternich detected a slow but 
disconcerting change in his attitude. Between the two countries 
there were a number of disputes, a question of wines, another of the 
transit of salt to Switzerland, and above all, railways. On all of these 
questions Charles Albert became difficult, refusing to compromise 
and even keeping them deliberately alive, as if to make further open- 
ings for trouble. Diplomatic pressure from Vienna was ignored, a 
strong letter of warning read to the king was merely acknowledged, 
and the usual reply ‘my policy is unchanged’ gave small satisfaction. 
At home the king’s popularity increased with every sign of firmness. 

With the election of Pius IX the excitement was redoubled. 
The election of the gentle priest, then Bishop of Imola, to the papal 
throne as Pius [X was preceded by risings in Bologna, Calabria, and 
Rimini, which may have influenced him to make reforms. He began 
his reign with a political amnesty, an unheard-of concession, which 
at once endeared him to all Italy, and opened a vision to the eyes of 
the people of a liberal and reforming pope. For a time the reforms 
went on, commissions were appointed, railways planned, legal and 
judiciary improvements projected, and questions of social and 
economic reforms brought into review. ‘There was tremendous 
enthusiasm and endless public demonstrations of loyalty. All this 
meant very little, but in the course of the first twelve months three 
important reforms were granted, freedom of the press, a consulta, 
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and a civic guard. ‘T’o obtain them an ingenious form of pressure 
was brought to bear. Approval was shown by organized demon- 
strations and cheers and vivas, disapproval by silent crowds inter- 
spersed by groans or cries of condemnation. Pius IX, vain and 
sensitive, was thus subjected to a constant war of nerves, and steadily 
pushed farther than he meant to go. 

It was the last of these reforms, the civic guard, that brought 
Austria into the picture. Metternich did not worry over adminis- 
trative measures, but putting arms in the hands of the people was 
dangerous and required a counter move. So, on the anniversary of 
the Pope’s election, a force of all arms was marched into the papal 
town of Ferrara. ‘This provocative action roused a storm of protest, 
and united the liberals and the papalists in joint defence of Italian 
soil, and it quite failed to intimidate the Papacy. From now on the 
public demands rose steadily higher. Tuscany demanded a free 
press and a civic guard. Piedmont, the most undemonstrative state 
in Italy, broke out into crowds and vivas and papal rosettes. Genoa, 
always a radical city, took the lead with deputations to the king for 
reforms, and in October Charles Albert issued a long list of reforma- 
tive measures including freedom of the press. This concession, as 
everywhere else in Italy, simply provided a mouthpiece for extreme 
demands for a constitution. It was the South that gave the final 
blow to the old order. Sicily broke into rebellion and drove out the 
Neapolitan garrison; the movement quickly spread to the mainland, 
and in January 1848 the king granted a constitution. Within a month 
Sardinia and Tuscany followed suit and, a little later, Rome. 


The Rising in Milan 


All these movements were subsidiary to the great problem of 
driving Austria out of Italy. It was in Lombardy that action was first 
taken. Reports of reforms and constitutions elsewhere in Italy roused 
the Lombards. There were clashes between civilians and soldiers. 
In Milan the Austrian officers were boycotted at social functions, 
and the enthronement of a new archbishop, an Italian, gave the 
people an opportunity for a patriotic demonstration. For some time 
conspiracy had been afoot, arms were being smuggled across the 
border and plans made for a rising in the city. Austria had nearly 
70,000 men in the two provinces and some 13,000 in and around 
Milan, and with such a force the city seemed secure enough. Then 
the third week in February Paris flared into insurrection, on the 24th 
Louis Philippe abdicated, and the provisional French Government 
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proclaimed the Republic. The news spread like wildfire across 
Europe. Revolt broke out all over Germany, on 12 March Vienna 
rose, and the next day Metternich resigned and fled to England. 
News of the revolution at Vienna reached Milan on 17 March, and 
the next day began the famous ‘Five Days’ of struggle which ended 
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on the 23rd with the withdrawal of the Austrian troops from the city. 
On the 19th Count Arese reached ‘Turin from Milan with the first 
account of the fighting, but it was not until the 23rd that Charles 
Albert received a formal request for help from the provisional govern- 
ment. On the 26th the Sardinian army crossed the frontier in pursuit 
of the retreating Austrians and the first War of Independence began. 


The First War of Independence, 1848-1849 


The most optimistic Italian could hardly have devised a more 
propitious situation for driving the Austrians out of Italy than that 
of March 1848. Austria was in full revolution, Metternich was gone, 
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and the Austrian army in Italy, scattered over two provinces, was no 
_ larger than that of Piedmont at full strength. When Marshal Radetzky 
withdrew from Milan he retired eastwards, gathering his isolated 
garrisons on the way, and took up his position behind the river 
Mincio in the famous Quadrilateral, Mantua—Peschiera—Verona— 
Legnago (Fig. 16), one of the strongest positions in Europe. Here, 
with his right wing resting on the fortress of Peschiera, at the 
southernmost point of Lake Garda, and his left on the fortress of 
Mantua, 30 miles due south, he awaited the Piedmontese attack. 
Charles Albert found no opposition until he reached the Mincio. A 
brilliant action at Goito gave him a bridge-head and he occupied 
both banks, facing the Austrians on the high ground beyond the river. 
The strategic position of Charles Albert was, in fact, very difficult. 
He could not cross the river Po and get behind the Austrians without 
uncovering Lombardy, for he had not enough men. To force the 
Austrian lines in front of him was to allow the strong garrison of 
Peschiera and Mantua to close in on his rear. Radetzky’s position 
was simple; he had only to remain strictly on the defensive until he 
received sufficient reinforcements to take the initiative. When Charles 
Albert crossed the frontier he had only 25,000 men, the rest of the 
regular army having been sent to Savoy and the western border to 
watch France, and the reserves were not yet mobilized. The king’s 
first move was to make a reconnaissance in force towards Mantua, 
but he found the marshes flooded and a strong garrison on the alert. 
Then he did the same towards Peschiera, with no more promising 
results. It was then decided to reduce Peschiera by siege. This led 
to the battle of Pastrengo. The Piedmontese here attacked General 
d’Aspre, drove him from the heights back towards Verona, and 
might have won a signal success if the retreating Austrians had been 
pursued with vigour, but the king thought he had done enough and 
the best chance offered to him was let slip. A week later he again 
attacked at Santa Lucia near Verona, but this time, though he occu- 
pied the enemy’s position, he could not hold it and had to retire. 
By the end of April Charles Albert had received reinforcements, 
his reserves from Piedmont arrived first, then 5,000 Tuscan volun- 
teers who were posted at Curtatone opposite Mantua. A little later 
7,000 Papal troops crossed the river Adige behind the Austrians and 
joined the Venetian troops at Vicenza, where they could prevent 
reinforcements under Nugent reaching Radetzky from the east. 
Early in May the first contingent of the Neapolitans (40,000 had 
been promised) arrived at Bologna under General Pepe. But on 
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15 May there was a counter-revolution at Naples, the king promptly 
recalled the troops from the north and suppressed the Constitution. 
Half the 12,000 men at Bologna returned, but those that remained 
went with Pepe to Venice, and took part later in the siege. Nor was 
this the only set-back that Charles Albert received, for at the end of 
April the pope, in a private consistory, had announced the impos- 
sibility of his declaring war on Austria. ‘This was a bad blow to the 
national enthusiasm and was taken as separating the Papacy from the 
cause of Italy. Thus the help received by Sardinia from the rest of 
Italy was small, and such as it was it was quickly put out of action. 

At the end of May the fall of Peschiera was imminent and Radetzky 
made an effort to save it. Slipping out of Verona with 30,000 men, 
he marched unobserved right across the Sardinian front to Mantua, 
and the next day attacked the ‘Tuscan contingent in full force. His 
purpose was to draw Charles Albert’s main force to the southern end 
of the line, then to provision Peschiera, and catch the Italian army 
between two forces. But the splendid defence of the Tuscans gave 
the king time to reach the danger-point, and the Austrians failed to 
save Peschiera which fell the next day. Early in June both sides 
were planning an offensive. ‘The king wished to seize Rivoli and block 
the road for reinforcements coming south from ‘Trento, while 
Radetzky hoped to crush the papal and Venetian troops at Vicenza 
and open the road for reinforcements, which he knew to be approach- 
ing under General Nugent across the Venetian plain. Leaving Verona 
with the bulk of his forces he suddenly attacked General Durando 
at Vicenza with greatly superior numbers. After two days of struggle 
Durando surrendered, and Radetzky immediately returned to Verona. 
He was just in time. Charles Albert, having captured Rivoli, had 
heard that the Austrians had left Verona and turned to seize it, but 
he was too late, and the Austrians were back again. 

The addition of Nugent’s 18,000 men to the Austrians and the 
loss of Durando’s force altered the balance in favour of Austria and 
Radetzky prepared to take the offensive. Charles Albert then de- 
cided to besiege Mantua, and concentrated his main forces round the 
city, weakening his line in the centre and north. The crisis of the 
campaign was now at hand. On 23 July a new Austrian force of 
20,000 men under Count Thurn advancing down the valley of the 
Adige drove De Sonnaz out of Rivoli and across the Peschiera— 
Verona road, The Italian forces took up a fresh position on the high 
ground around Sommacampagna. ‘They were now within reach of 
Radetzky’s forces based on Verona. ‘The next day they were again 
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attacked, and driven westward to the Mincio and then southward to 
the neighbourhood of Goito. When this news reached Charles 
Albert he left a covering force at Mantua, marched north, and con- 
centrated his army at Villafranca, on the eastern side of the hills 
now occupied by the Austrians. The appearance of the Sardinians 
on the east was a surprise. Radetzky had expected Charles Albert to 
follow the course of the Mincio northward and join De Sonnaz at 
Goito, that is, on the western side of the hills. The next day the king 
attacked, drove the Austrians westward to the Mincio, took 2,000 
prisoners, and once more occupied the high ground on the left of the 
Austrian army. During the following night, by a brilliant piece of 
staff work, Radetzky changed front from south to east. The Sardinian 
attack was ordered for 4 a.m. and, had it materialized on time, the 
Austrians would have been caught in the middle of a complicated 
manceuvre, but the failure of the commissariat delayed the advance 
for some hours, and when it began the Austrians’ new front was 
securely established. 

All idea of attack had to be abandoned, however, when the king 
saw the forces arrayed against him. He himself, deprived of the 
troops left at Mantua, as well as those under De Sonnaz, had no more 
than 30,000 men, whilst Radetzky had double that number. The 
struggle lasted all day, but the odds were too great and, beaten but 
unpursued, the king retired to Villafranca as night fell. The next day 
he took the road to Goito and joined De Sonnaz. The morale of the 
army was now so bad that the king was compelled to ask for an 
armistice; the terms, however, were such that the king rejected them 
and the retreat continued. ‘Two days later found him at Cremona. 
Here he crossed the Adda, and finding it impossible to make a stand 
the retreat went on. Piacenza was the only place where supplies 
were obtainable and where an adequate defence could be made, 
but the king, moved by a quixotic patriotism, decided instead to try 
and defend Milan, hoping by so doing to save it from Austrian ven- 
geance. At the last minute a defence committee had been appointed, 
but it was too late; a survey of the city convinced the king that capi- 
tulation or a ferocious sacking of the city were the only alternatives, 
and two generals were sent to ask for terms. When this was known 
the citizens rose in fury, besieged the king in the Greppi palace, and 
insulted and attacked the troops. But the authorities were forced at 
last to realize the truth. Twenty-four hours were granted by Radetzky 
for the army to leave Milan and those citizens who wished to do the 

same. Ninety thousand, it was estimated, left the city. On 7 August 
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the army was again on Piedmontese soil. The first War of Indepen- 
dence was over. 7 


Armistice and Defeat 


The Armistice of Salasco, which closed the fighting, was, however, 
only a pause in the struggle for freedom in Italy. English and French 
mediation, while it kept the Austrians out of Piedmont, did nothing 
to reconcile the country to its failure, and not only here, but in ‘Tus- 
cany and the States of the Church, the democratic spirit surged up 
for a renewal of the fight for freedom. “The war of the kings is over; 
the war of the people begins’ was Mazzini’s summary of the situa- 
tion. In Piedmont two moderate governments had to give way in 
turn to a democratic Cabinet under the Abbé Gioberti, amid a rising 
demand for a denunciation of the armistice. The army was re- 
organized on democratic lines, discipline was relaxed, quality was 
sacrificed to quantity and, with the introduction of politics among the 
rank and file, the old spirit of loyalty was sapped at the source. 
Charles Albert was removed from his command of the army, and, 
after France had refused to provide a commander-in-chief, a Polish 
general—Chrzanowski—whose name nobody could pronounce and 
who spoke no Italian, was given the post of ‘General-Major’. 

When Gioberti became Premier, being a convinced federalist he 
tried to form a confederation with ‘Tuscany and Rome, where a 
republic had been declared by a democratic Assembly and the pope 
expelled; but both were too jealous of Piedmontese ambitions. Then 
he thought of restoring order in Tuscany and strengthening the hands 
of the grand duke, by means of Piedmontese troops. All this he did 
without consulting his Cabinet and this led to his fall. Accused of 
sending Italians to fight Italians, he resigned. With the disappear- 
ance of Gioberti, the last chance of peace was removed. On 12 March 
the armistice was denounced and on the 21st hostilities began. It was 
all over in three days. The Austrian army, concentrated at Pavia, 
crossed the river, brushed aside the opposing troops, and marched 
on Mortara (Fig. 17). Here they surprised the reserves under the 
Duke of Savoy, drove them pell-mell into the city, and dislocated the 
whole Piedmontese line of defence. ‘Then in one fierce day’s fighting 
before Novara Charles Albert’s army was completely beaten. That 
evening he abdicated in favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel, Duke of 
Savoy, and, passing unrecognized through the Austrian lines, made 
his way across France and Portugal to Oporto, where he died six 
months later. | 
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The Defence of Rome and French Intervention 


Italy’s effort had failed, Lombardy was in Austrian hands, Pied- 
mont was crushed, ‘Tuscany once more in the hands of the grand 
duke. All that remained in arms was Venice amid her lagoons and 
the Roman Republic. Austria now besieged the former, while France 
dealt with Rome. The defence of Rome is a page of glory in Italian 
history. All that was best and bravest in Italy now gathered within 
her historic walls for a last stand. While Mazzini, at the head of a 
triumvirate, governed the city with tolerance and moderation, Gari- 
baldi organized his little army of some 10,000 for the defence of the 
city. ‘The restoration of the Pope had now become a European 
question. Spain proposed a congress of Catholic Powers and sent 
an expeditionary force to Italy. Naples moved troops to her northern 
frontier, while Austria seized Bologna. But it was republican France 
under her president, Louis Napoleon, who claimed the right to crush 
a sister republic and replace the pope on his throne. In April, Gen- 
eral Oudinot landed with 10,000 men and advanced on Rome, but 
his two divisions were both soundly beaten by Garibaldi and he was 
forced to retire and await reinforcements. On the 1st of June he 
advanced again, this time with 40,000 men, but even then it took 
him a month before the defence was finally broken. On 30 June, as 
the French entered the city, Garibaldi and the remains of his small 
army left Rome and retreated across Italy. His troops slowly dis- 
banded, and he himself, after hairbreadth escapes, re-crossed the Apen- 
nines and found safety in Tuscany. In August, after a heroic defence, 
Venice surrendered and once again all Italy lay at the feet of Austria. 

The cause of Italy’s failure lies on the surface. It was an instinc- 
tive, spontaneous, reaction to an opportunity, but without prepara- 
tion or co-ordination. It was ruined partly by lack of resources, but 
more by diversity of aims and a doctrinaire adherence to systems, 
republicanism, federalism, monarchism, with the inevitable rivalries 
and jealousies and refusal to give mutual support to each other. She 
lacked above all a centre around which to gather her forces. In the 
next stage of her struggle this was found. 


THE RISORGIMENTO, 1849-1861 


When Italy took stock of her position there seemed but one thing 
saved out of the wreckage, the Constitution in Piedmont. ‘This was 
the celebrated Statuto granted by Charles Albert, which alone among 
the Constitutions of 1848 had survived. It included such elementary 
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guarantees of liberty as security of person and property, equality 
before the law, ministerial responsibility, parliamentary control over 
taxation, a free press, right of public meeting, and the formation of 
a citizen army or National Guard. A collection of constitutional 
maxims rather than a constitution, it supplied, nevertheless, a very 
fair basis on which to build up a free government. From it arose the 
Constitution of United Italy which remained in being until the advent 
of Fascism and of which the main organs were: 


. The King. A constitutional monarch, exercising supreme 
executive power but acting always on the advice of a responsible 
minister. 


2. Parliament composed of two Chambers. 

i. The Senate, consisting of men over the age of 40, who had 
held high office or achieved distinction in any sphere, nomi- 
nated by the King for life. Members of the royal family 
from the age of 21 were Senators by right. 


ii. ‘The Chamber of Deputies elected every five years, or follow- 
ing a dissolution of Parliament by the King, by male citizens 
over the age of 21 and who were literate. Money bills could 
only originate in this Chamber. 


The consent of both Chambers and the royal assent was required 
for the passing of any bill into law. 


3. A council of ministers consisting of the heads of the chief 
departments of government and a president, or prime minister, 
who might or might not hold another portfolio. All ministers 
were members of one or other Chamber of Parliament. 


Despite the pressure brought to bear upon him at the moment of 
defeat, the young King Victor Emmanuel was loyal to his oath and the 
Constitution was preserved. There were, however, other gains which, 
if less obvious, were none the less of value. The national aim was 
simplified. Republicanism:as a political solution disappeared with the 
Roman Republic and Gioberti’s federalism went with it. The part 
played by Piedmont, above all the desperate venture of the second 
campaign that ended so disastrously at Novara, had won the heart of 
Italy, and all her hopes were henceforth centred on Piedmont and. 
her king. Then again, the futility of conspiracy was realized. Maz- 
zini would still pursue the old methods, but they were now a hind- 
rance rather than a help. ‘The public mind needed no such stimulus, , 
it was set on independence, though the time and the means were still! 
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indiscernible. The national effort had passed from the stage of con- 
_ spiracy to that of diplomacy, and with the advent of Count Cavour 
to power statesmanship was to succeed where undisciplined valour 
had failed. Thus for the next ten years the history of Italy is the 
history of Piedmont (Fig. 18). 


Cavour 


Parliamentary government in Piedmont up to 1852 proved diffi- 
cult. ‘The premier, the Marquis d’ Azeglio, strongly disliked, however, 
the rough-and-tumble of debate in the Lower Chamber, where the 
democratic extremists were apt to get out of hand, and preferred the 
calmer atmosphere of the Senate. He found, fortunately, a very 
capable lieutenant in the young Count Camillo Cavour, who after 
_a short ministerial career replaced him as premier in 1852. Cavour 
_ was then 42. A liberal from boyhood, his political creed was summed 
up in his phrase ‘an honest juste-miliew’, opposing, that is, the re- 
actionaries on one side and the democratic extremists on the other, 
_and to this position he remained loyal for the ten remaining years 
of his life. He was a man of strong character, firm of will, clear- 
sighted, knowing his own mind and what he wanted, and generally 
how to get it. As a young man his liberal ideas had led to his resig- 
nation from the army. He then took up farming, and by the applica- 
tion of machinery and modern methods made a handsome fortune 
out of the family estates. He was also interested in finance, in bank- 
ing, and in many industrial concerns. He had travelled extensively 
in France and England studying agriculture, social conditions, and 
especially political life, for he had been a student of European politics 
almost since his schooldays. He had met many of the leading men 
in France, and some in England, and he was thus unusually well 
equipped for the post he now occupied. When the freedom of the 
_ press was granted, he became a journalist and was editor of J/ Risor- 
gimento when he first entered the Chamber of Deputies. 

One of the remarkable qualities in Cavour was the early maturity 
of his policy. It may be said with much truth, that from the moment 
he entered the Cabinet as Minister for Commerce, generally con- 
sidered the least important post, he took charge of the national policy. 
Friendship with England and France, especially the latter, was the key- 
note. ‘l’o achieve this, he did not hesitate to sign a disadvantageous 
commercial treaty with France, and justify so doing by insisting 
that good relations with France were essential, even at the cost of 
Some economic sacrifice. This was the first and least satisfactory 
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of a series of treaties which practically committed the country to 
a policy of free trade. Then, as Minister of Finance, he floated 
a loan in England, paid off the Austrian indemnity, rescued the 
national finances from the grip of the house of Rothschild, and used 
the balance for the railway from ‘Turin to Genoa. In the next three 
years, the army was reorganized, important judicial changes carried 
out, and a stimulus given to industry, which set the country on the 
path of economic progress with an expanding trade and a diminishing 
adverse balance at the Treasury. No less remarkable was the develop- 
ment in parliamentary efficiency. Cavour was the one real parlia- 
mentarian whom Italy has produced. He was a great admirer of the 
English Constitution and would have liked a similar two-party system. 
at ‘Turin. There were, however, no less than four parties, Right, 
Right-centre, Left, and Left-centre. Cavour united the two centre 
parties and the combination gave him a steady majority throughout 
his tenure of power. He abolished the rostrum and made members 
speak from their seats, which rapidly deflated the Italian love of 
oratory and turned the Chamber into a practical, businesslike body, 
much praised by the English Minister at ‘Turin. 

Cavour had only been a year in office when he broke his first lance 
with Austria. A revolt organized by Mazzini broke out in Milan. 
Thereupon Austria sequestered the goods of the Milanese émigrés, 
many of whom were now Piedmontese subjects. Cavour protested, 
but received only angry replies from Vienna: the question was, how- 
ever, well handled, for Cavour was prompt, firm, and dignified. He 
put Austria in the wrong and kept her there, and in the end Piedmont 
gained more than she lost. He drew up and circulated amongst the 
Powers a memorandum which put the illegality of Austria’s action in 
full light. ‘Thus the first step was taken to discredit Austria and win 
the moral support of Europe for Italy. Cavour’s ultimate objective 
was war with Austria, in alliance with France and if possible England, 
and he saw his opportunity when the Crimean War broke out. 


The Crimean War 


With the support of the king, but without consulting the Cabinet, 
Cavour approached the English Minister as to an alliance and a con- 
tingent of troops. But Austria was the difficulty. ‘The Allies were 
pressing her to join against Russia, and as her contribution would. 
be far more valuable than that of Piedmont, Cavour’s advances were: 
kept in the background. Austria was in a quandary. She dare not: 
join Russia for fear of attack by Piedmont supported by France, yet: 
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she would not fight against her, since in 1849 Russian support had 
saved the monarchy by crushing Hungary. Negotiations dragged 
on for months until finally Austria signed an inconclusive and evasive 
convention with France and England, but promised no troops. 
Simultaneously, Cavour’s offer was accepted and in the spring of 1855 
some 15,000 Sardinian troops left Italy for the Crimea. Cavour had 
had difficulty in winning the consent of Parliament and the country 
to the alliance. ‘T’o the Piedmontese there was only one enemy to 
fight, namely Austria, and only one place to fight in, the Lombard 
plain. The idea of sending the flower of the army to die of cholera 
in the Crimea and to fight an enemy with whom they had no quarrel, 
appeared suicidal. But Cavour insisted upon the prestige which the 
country must gain by an alliance with England and France, and the 
opportunities that might be opened by the Peace Conference after 
- the war. He went as an ally, having refused to let England pay the 
troops, though he accepted a loan. In the end the country was con- 
vinced. ‘The Piedmontese went into action at the Tchernaia and 
fought well, and La Marmora, who commanded them, became a 
national hero. Cavour knew how to make the most of the congratula- 
tions he received from his allies and a wave of pride swept over Italy. 
Then in 1856 came the Congress of Paris. Cavour represented 
Piedmont. 


_ The Congress of Paris 


Few statesmen have had a more difficult task. Not only was he the 
representative of a small and unimportant state, but he had set himself 
the problem of adding to the agenda of the Congress a most contro- 
-versial subject that had nothing to do with the purpose for which 
the Congress was summoned. Regarding himself as the spokesman 
_ for Italy, he was determined to bring the Italian question to the 
forefront, and, if possible, to obtain a condemnation of Austrian policy 
in Italy. He wanted also to obtain some increase of territory at the 
expense of Austria, the Duchy of Parma, if possible. Cavour worked 
unceasingly, but he failed completely to get any additional territory. 
Every attempt was blocked by the veto of Austria. ‘Austria will give 
way on nothing’, Napoleon said to Cavour; ‘she would go to war 
sooner than let you have Parma.’ So Cavour concentrated on bringing 
up the Italian question. He had a strong case. After the collapse of 
Italy and the triumphant re-establishment of absolutism in Europe, 
the reaction of the restored rulers was brutal. Austrian troops kept 
order with the bayonet in Tuscany and the Papal States, occupying 
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the Romagna and enforcing the reactionary policy of the Papacy, for 
there was no longer any taint of liberalism in Pius IX. Napoleon was 
disgusted at his refusal to make any adequate reforms, yet, for fear 
of throwing him completely into the arms of Austria, he was obliged 
to keep the pope on his throne by French bayonets. In Naples, 
Ferdinand filled the prisons with liberals of all classes. It was 
estimated that no less than 40,000 suffered for their political opinions. 
Gladstone, who was in Naples in 1851, studied the situation at first 
hand, and in his two famous letters to Lord Aberdeen stigmatized 
the government of Ferdinand as the very ‘negation of God’. 

It was not always easy during the Congress for Cavour to get 
information direct to Napoleon, but, foreseeing this, the emperor had, 
on his own initiative, arranged a private channel of communication, 
so that all Cavour’s information reached him safely. Cavour’s best 
ally was, however, the English representative, Lord Clarendon. As 
Cavour’s information was put before him, his disgust and anger grew 
intense, and when at last the Italian question was brought forward, 
as a kind of supplementary problem upon which the French Emperor 
was anxious to have the opinion of the Congress, it was Lord 
Clarendon who spoke first. ‘The vigour of his denunciation of both 
the papal government and that of Naples gave the conference a shock. 
‘He charged’, wrote Cavour’s secretary, ‘like Lucan at Balaclava.’ It 
was precisely what Cavour wanted. It put the Italian question before 
Europe with a vigour and an accuracy which could not be overlooked. 
The reaction of the delegates to Clarendon’s indictment was what 
was to be expected. All were surprised that a subject so alien to the 
purpose of the Congress should be discussed at all. All disclaimed 
any instructions to deal with it. Cavour himself drove home the 
points of Lord Clarendon’s speech, but with tact and moderation. 
No resolutions were made, and the Congress closed without further 
reference to Italy. When the Congress was over Cavour had confi- 
dential talks with both Clarendon and Napoleon and made it clear 
that in his opinion no solution of the Italian question was possible 
except by war with Austria. After a visit to London, which cooled 
his opinion as to English help against Austria, he returned to Pied- 
mont, where he was received with gratitude and enthusiasm. 


Cavour and Napoleon III 


On his return from Paris Cavour was convinced in his own mind 
that Napoleon was set on war with Austria. Upon this his policy 
was henceforth based. ‘Towards Austria he adopted a correct but 
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stiff, defensive attitude, disregarding her susceptibilities, but giving 
no cause for open hostility. At the same time his domestic policy 
became Italian rather than Piedmontese. Large sums were voted for 
the fortifications of Alessandria, towards which, to Austria’s intense 
annoyance, the Lombards opened a subscription to present 100 
cannon. ‘I'he naval base at Genoa was moved to Spezia, and more 
money was spent on the army. Piedmontese hospitality and assis- 
tance was offered to political refugees from other states in Italy, and 
a secret national propaganda was spread over Italy by the National 
Society with the motto ‘Italy and Victor Emmanuel’. Strict order was 
kept in Piedmont and no encouragement was given to premature 
outbursts elsewhere in Italy. But Cavour had some awkward corners 
to turn, especially in January 1858, when Orsini hurled a bomb at 
_ the French Emperor and Empress on their way to the opera. Bitter 
_ threats and recriminations followed, but once again the tact of Cavour 
and the courage and firmness of Victor Emmanuel weathered the storm. 
At last in July the results of Cavour’s diplomacy, initiated two 
years before at Paris, began to appear, when an invitation reached him 
to meet the emperor privately at Plombiéres. At this historic meeting 
of the two arch-conspirators in Europe, Napoleon laid all his cards 
upon the table. Austria was to be driven out of Italy and a new 
kingdom formed for Victor Emmanuel ‘from the Alps to the Adriatic’. 
Prince Napoleon, the emperor’s cousin, was to marry the king’s 
daughter, and the price to be paid was Savoy and Nice for France. 
It was left to Cavour to find the casus belli, which must be such that 
France would be justified in coming to the help of Piedmont. In other 
words, Austria must be goaded into declaring war and thus become 
the aggressor. 

Although there was as yet no treaty, and he was entirely dependent 
on Napoleon fulfilling his word, Cavour on his return at once began 
preparations for war. He was anxious that as far as possible the Pied- 
montese army should assume an Italian complexion, and with this 
end in view he began to recruit a volunteer force from all over Italy, 
for whom as a leader he destined Garibaldi. Though this irregular 
force was looked at askance by the Piedmontese generals and savoured 
far too much of the revolutionary element to be acceptable to Napo- 
leon, Cavour valued it from the national standpoint, as giving an 
Italian rather than a purely Piedmontese aspect to the coming 
struggle. Napoleon on his side was busy clearing up points of diffh- 
culty in Europe. Russia was friendly and could be relied on for a 
benevolent neutrality and a probable effective check on Prussian 
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anti-French activity. England would be averse to war but was un- 
likely to intervene. ‘Though suspicions and vague rumours began to 
circulate in the European chancelleries, the year 1858 closed with no 
more than uneasiness as to what lay behind. In January 1859 Prince 
Jerome Napoleon arrived at Turin (bringing with him the treaty of 
alliance) and was married to the king’s eldest daughter, the Princess 
Clothilde. The marriage completed and the treaty signed, all thoughts 
turned to war. Cavour had hoped for a loan from France, but it 
proved impossible; Italy, however, rose to the occasion and the 
40 million of lire he asked for was provided. As it was scarcely 
practicable to begin military operations before the end of April, 
Europe had still three months in which to prevent war from 
materializing. The lead was taken by England, whose Foreign 
Secretary was indefatigable in his efforts for peace. But Lord 
Malmesbury’s efforts were doomed to failure from the start, for 
he insisted upon the observance of the settlement of 1815, which 
it was the avowed object of both France and Piedmont to break. 
Austria shared the views of England, for her hold on Italy was 
based on the arrangements made at the Congress of Vienna, but 
she put more trust in soldiers than diplomats, and poured troops 
steadily into Lombardy, to which Piedmont replied by calling up 
reservists. 

The situation of Napoleon was even more difficult than that of 
Cavour, who, at least, had the country behind him, for the emperor 
was almost alone in his desire for war. His Foreign Secretary, Count 
Walewski, was pro-Austrian and did all he could to spoil Napoleon’s 
plans. The stocks fell on the Bourse, the bankers could find no 
money, trade and business were all for peace. Even the army hesitated 
at a war with Austria. ‘To gain time, he proposed a congress, which 
Cavour opposed and Austria ruined by stipulating impossible con- 
ditions for her acceptance. ‘Then Lord Malmesbury proposed dis- 
armament. Cavour accepted, provided Austria disarmed first. 
Austria, of course, refused. Napoleon would not consent to coerce 
Cavour. Every kind of pressure was brought to bear at ‘Turin, but so 
long as he did not receive a collective note from the Powers, Cavour 
would not disarm. At last Napoleon gave in, and provided that 
Piedmont was admitted to the Congress, agreed to join England in 
a joint note for immediate Sardinian disarmament. Cavour had to 
yield, but the patience of Austria was by now exhausted, and, ignoring 
all efforts for peace, she dispatched an ultimatum to ‘Turin giving 
Sardinia three days to choose between immediate disarmament or war. 
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The conditions of Plombiéres were fulfilled, Sardinia was attacked 
and the French alliance came into force. 


The Second War of Independence, 1859 


Upon Cavour’s rejection of the Austrian ultimatum, Marshal 
Gyulai at once invaded Piedmont. ‘The weather was atrocious and 
the whole countryside was under water. After advancing to within 
20 miles of Turin, the Austrians retired, recrossed the Ticino, and 

_ remained inactive until 20 May. In the meantime the French army 
poured into Piedmont. Napoleon arrived at Genoa on 12 May, 
and soon after the general advance began. The whole campaign was 

‘comprised in two pitched battles, Magenta and Solferino, and the 
Peace of Villafranca which ended hostilities was signed exactly two 
months after Napoleon’s arrival at Genoa. There were only two 

_ permanent crossings of the river Ticino, which formed the Pied- 
montese boundary, at Boffalora in the north and Pavia in the south, 
where the river joined the Po (Fig. 17). After a preliminary en- 
counter at Montebello at the southern end of the line, Napoleon 
decided to attack in the north, and massed his main forces near 
Boffalora, while the Piedmontese army held the Austrians in check 
at Palestro. On 24 June the French crossed the river and attacked 
at Magenta. It was a soldier’s battle, in which the Austrians strove 
to pierce the French centre while the French tried to crush the 
Austrian right wing. The French centre held firm, but the Austrians 
gave way, and Gyulai retired under cover of night and abandoned 
Lombardy. As was expected, at the first Austrian defeat the satellite 
princelings fled. "Fhe Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany had already departed 
and the Duchess of Parma and the Duke of Modena both withdrew 
to safety. Cavour at once sent commissioners to hold the vacated 

_ States for Victor Emmanuel. When, a little later, Austria was forced to 
withdraw her garrisons from the Romagna and the populace de- 
manded union with Piedmont, Cavour sent the Marquis d’Azeglio 
to Bologna as Royal Commissioner. 

While all this was taking place the second and decisive battle was 
fought at Solferino (Fig. 16). It was a repetition of Magenta, and 
the Austrians, beaten on the field, retired to the safety of the Quad- 
tilateral (p. 123), but were still capable of resistance. Napoleon was 
now faced with the same problem as Charles Albert in 1848, how to 
force the Quadrilateral, and the prospects of success were not very 
bright. His losses were serious, and reinforcements were not forth- 
coming. The failure of the commissariat, the intense heat, and the 
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horror of the carnage, depressed and discouraged him. He was 
incensed at Cavour’s prompt action in the duchies and the Romagna, 
and the little support received from the rest of Italy. Alarming news 
of the Prussians massing on the Rhine, decided him to make peace. 
Without consulting Victor Emmanuel, he sent General Fleury to 
offer an armistice; then he told the king. 


The Peace of Villafranca 


A few days later the two emperors met at Villafranca and drew up 
the terms of peace. Lombardy was surrendered to France, who would 
give it to Victor Emmanuel, but Peschiera and Mantua were to remain 
with Austria. Italy was to be a confederation under the Papacy. 
The princelings were to return, but no force was to be used for their 
restoration. A few days later Napoleon returned to France. 'The 
Peace of Villafranca was a bitter blow to Italy. Austria was not 
driven out, unity was replaced by federation, even the gain of Lom- 
bardy, with the fortresses in Austrian hands, was almost an illusion, 
and would only be held on sufferance. Cavour resigned, but not 
before he had sent orders to Florence, Bologna, and Parma to hold 
on and refuse to take back their old rulers. ‘wo men saved the 
situation. At Florence, the Baron Bettino Ricasoli held Tuscany in 
a grip of iron; he refused to let the grand duke return and declared 
the grand duchy united to Piedmont. At Bologna, Luigi Carlo Farini 
became Dictator of Parma, Modena, and the Romagna, and did 
the same. | 

On leaving Turin Napoleon had said to the King ‘You will pay me 
the expenses of the war and we will say no more about Nice and 
Savoy’. He was now in a quandary. He had failed in his promise, 
had not driven out Austria, had exasperated the Italians by the peace 
treaty and brought France nothing but glory. He was pledged to 
an Italian federation which he could not implement, and to the 
return of the dispossessed princes which he could not enforce. What 
he really wanted was Nice and Savoy. As usual, he proposed a con- 
gress, but this suggestion was coldly received; he then dropped the 
idea of federation and hinted that he would be glad to take Savoy and 
Nice as payment for expenses. But La Marmora’s government at 
Turin was too timid or too patriotic to entertain such an idea and 
things remained as they were. ‘There was only one person bold and 
clever enough to solve the deadlock, Cavour, and in January 1860 
he came back to power. Knowing that Napoleon owed his ‘position 
to a plebiscite, and that he could not refuse to accept a verdict given 
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on that basis, he ordered Farini and Ricasoli to hold plebiscites at 
once, and a similar vote was to be given in Nice and Savoy. The 
result was a foregone conclusion—Nice and Savoy voted themselves 
into France, Tuscany and Emilia into the Sardinian state. To 
regularize the vote, Cavour brought a bill into Parliament; this was 
little more than a matter of form since Napoleon had already seized 
his coveted prize. The debate provoked much bitter opposition, but 
created little excitement outside Parliament. The eyes of all Italy 
were looking south, for Garibaldi and the Thousand had sailed for 
Sicily. 


Garibaldi and Cavour 


‘The story of the making of Italy has been sadly marred by partisan 
prejudice. Mazzini and his republican followers never ceased to 
assert that Cavour did not want unity, that he did his best to stop 
Garibaldi and only became a unitarian when presented with the 
fait accompli. 'The accusation reveals a lamentable misunderstanding. 
Cavour’s plan was to work from north to south, to deal with the 
Papal States and the problem of Rome, before venturing on the 
acquisition of the south. He believed in law and order and parlia- 
mentary sanction, and he thought it wiser to organize what was 
already gained before attempting anything further. The expedition 
of Garibaldi upset all his plans. It began at the wrong end; intro- 
duced once again the discredited methods of conspiracy and uncon- 
stitutional action, and threatened to alienate the sympathy of Europe 
and Napoleon. Besides, Naples was the most ignorant, corrupt, and 
backward state in Italy. Its organization would present immense 
problems, and with central Italy still undigested, the resources of 
the new kingdom might, he feared, be taxed beyond its strength. 
How much truth there was in this point of view the subsequent 
history of Italy has revealed; Naples was for more than half a century 
a sore drag on the new kingdom and a far from healthy moral influ- 
ence. But at the time, the prize was far too valuable and the excite- 
ment of the whole adventure too great to permit prudence to prevail. 
Garibaldi had the warm support of the king, and was backed by 
enthusiastic public opinion. ‘To have stopped him Cavour must have 
used force, and thereby antagonized the moderate liberals upon 
whom he depended. The government would have been compelled 
to resign and the result would have been disaster. So Cavour left 
the responsibility on Garibaldi, stopped all official interference, and 
prepared to exploit whatever advantage the issue offered. 
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The Conquest of Sicily 


Conspiracy and rebellion were endemic in Sicily. With their long 
tradition of independence and their hatred of the Neapolitans, there 
were always elements among the Sicilians ready for an outbreak. 
After Magenta there had been a popular movement, but the police 
were on the watch and it was easily stopped. Since then another 
effort was in course of development, organized by Mazzini’s agent 
Niccola Fabrizi, and the stormy petrel of conspiracy, Francesco Crispi, 
one day to be premier of Italy. A Sicilian, La Farina, who was the 
secretary of the National Society, also had agents active in the island 
working for Italy and Victor Emmanuel. In April 1860 Sicily was 
again seething with rebellion, and though a rising at Palermo was 
quickly crushed, the whole countryside took up arms. When news 


~ reached Genoa, an appeal was at once made to Garibaldi to lead an 


expedition to help. Garibaldi hesitated. There was much conflict 
of evidence as to the real situation. ‘There were over 20,000 troops 
in the island and the chance of success seemed remote. For a month 
the indecision continued, while the volunteers gathered at Genoa and 
arms and ammunition were collected, mainly from the National 
Society. At last on 5 May the 1,100 volunteers, crowded on to two 
old merchant ships, sailed from Quarto, and six days later disem- 
barked safely at Marsala on the western extremity of the island. 
The expedition had a narrow escape when landing, for two Neapoli- 
tan cruisers, arriving just too late to catch the two ships at sea, started 
to bombard the harbour, but the protests of the captains of two 
English vessels intimidated them and they withdrew. 

The troops at once took the inland road which led north-east across 
the island to Palermo. At Salemi, the first town, Garibaldi pro- 
claimed his dictatorship over the whole island in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel. Continuing his march, he found the road blocked at Cala- 
tafimi by a Neapolitan force double his own strength, strongly posted 
on the summit of a terraced hill. The fate of the whole expedition 
was at stake. In the intense heat of the afternoon the Garibaldians 
stormed the hill, terrace by terrace, relying more on bayonets than 
bullets. The Neapolitans, though fighting well in defence, would 
not face cold steel. As the last terrace was rushed, the enemy, still 
greatly superior in numbers, broke and ran. Victory was won. By 
18 May Garibaldi, at Renda, was within sight of Palermo, where he 
received news that the entrance from the west was defended by the 
bulk of the Neapolitan army 20,000 strong. He turned south and 
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by a circuitous march through the mountains finally reached Gibil- 
rossa, where La Masa joined him with 3,000 Sicilians. He was nowon 
the opposite side of Palermo, where he was least expected. On the 
27th he seized the Porta Termini by a night attack and the struggle 
for the city commenced. The citizens rose against the garrison, 
erected barricades, and fought beside the Garibaldians, while the 
Governor Lanza bombarded the city by sea and land, causing more 
damage to buildings than loss to the enemy, until the English admiral, 
Mundy, induced him to ask for an armistice. ‘Terms were arranged 
and the 12,000 Neapolitan troops were withdrawn from the city, 
leaving Garibaldi victorious. 


The Conquest of Naples 


With the surrender of Palermo Sicily was practically in Garibaldi’s 
hands and political issues came to the fore. Cavour wanted immediate 
annexation to the new kingdom, but Garibaldi refused, and Fran- 
cesco Crispi, his political advisor, became pro-dictator. Cavour then 
sent La Farina to urge annexation, but Garibaldi shipped him back 
promptly to Genoa. At this time Garibaldi was bitterly resentful 
over the surrender of Nice, his birthplace, to France, and it was 
almost sufficient for Cavour to make a proposal for Garibaldi to 
reject it. On 20 July came the final battle for Sicily at Milazzo, after 
which Garibaldi’s intention was to cross the straits and conquer 
Naples. Reinforcements had now reached him and he had a rela- 
tively large force under his command. Garibaldi had no political 
sense, he completely ignored the international reactions to what he 
was doing and had no notion how much the unification of Italy must 
depend upon French friendship. It was his fixed determination not 
only to conquer Naples but to go on to Rome, turn out the French 
garrison, and proclaim Victor Emmanuel King of Italy on the Cam- 
pidoglio, and he made no secret of it. But Napoleon had never 
wanted Italian unity, and now urged upon England the division of 
Italy into two parts, north and south, and for this purpose proposed 
a joint patrol of the straits to prevent Garibaldi from crossing. Cavour 
got wind of this plan in the nick of time, and through an Italian 
resident in London, Sir James Lacaita, a friend of Lord John Russell’s, 
obtained its rejection. On 19 August Garibaldi crossed to the main- 
land, welcomed on all sides, and his journey to Naples was a trium- 
phant procession. On 6 September King Francis II fled, and the day 
following Garibaldi, miles in front of his army, entered the city amid. 
wild enthusiasm. 
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The amazing rapidity and completeness of Garibaldi’s success 
_and his obstinacy in refusing to permit annexation until his work was 
finished by the seizure of Rome created a most awkward situation 
for Cavour. He had already fathered a conspiracy to drive Francis 
from Naples by means of an internal rebellion in Naples itself, in 
order to be in the city before Garibaldi got there, but it had been a 
complete failure. Now, the only alternatives appeared to be either 
an unexpected check to the dictator’s success, by the effective resis- 
tance of the remains of the Neapolitan army on the Volturno, or the 
dispatch of the royal army through the Papal States to bar the road 
to Rome. It was a combination of the two that saved the situation. 
The battle of the Volturno, though a victory for Garibaldi, was sufhi- 
ciently costly to ensure a long delay before the army was ready to 
advance once more, and this gave time to send the royal army south. 
The papal troops were beaten at Castelfidardo, and with Victor 
Emmanuel at its head the royal army advanced on Naples until, at 
Teano, king and dictator met and the unification of Italy was a fact 
(Fig. 18). A few days later they drove together through Naples, and 
then, refusing all rewards, Garibaldi returned to his rocky home at 
Caprera. 


The Death of Cavour 


Cavour was now anxious to cover as quickly as possible the methods 
of revolution with the aegis of constituted authority, by calling to- 
gether the first national Parliament of Italy and proclaiming Victor 
Emmanuel its king. The elections took place in January 1861, and on 
18 February Victor Emmanuel opened Parliament. ‘The session was 
brief. A short bill legalized the position of the new King of Italy 
and all that now remained outside his sway was Venetia, still 
_ occupied by Austria, and the Patriarchate of S. Peter, a narrow rect- 
angular strip of territory running north and south of the city of 
Rome. The royal session over, Cavour plunged into the mass of 
problems confronting the new country, but above all stood the 
question of Rome. It was vital to try to find a modus vivendi be- 
tween Italy and the Papacy, and Cavour believed that a solution was 
possible along the lines of his famous phrase ‘a free church in a free 
state’. He offered in exchange for the surrender of the Temporal 
Power a spiritual liberty and a financial security such as the Papacy 
had never known in Italy. He hoped also to induce Napoleon to 
withdraw his garrison from Rome and remove the stigma of foreign 
bayonets from the new kingdom. But to the consternation of Italy, 
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with scarcely a warning, Cavour collapsed and died the first week in 
June. While Cavour was still living, in a debate in the House of 
Commons, Lord Palmerston uttered these words: ‘In regard to 
the Italian statesman who has so often been censured during this 
debate—Count Cavour—I limit myself to say that Italy, present 
and future, will regard him as one of the greatest patriots that have 
ever adorned the history of any nation. I know no country that owes 
so much to any of its sons, as Italy owes to him.’ It was a ee 
tribute. 

The death of Cavour was a grievous loss to Italy. His great quali- 
ties as a statesman, his profound knowledge of European politics, his 
friendship with Napoleon, and his diplomatic abilities, were irre- 
placeable. But there was one aspect of his genius, seldom noticed, 
which would have been, perhaps, more valuable still, his gifts as a 
constitutional minister and as a great parliamentarian. For some 
years, until Italy was firmly on her feet, safety first must be her motto, 
and she was very unlikely to indulge in an adventurous policy. What 
Italy wanted above all was political education and organization to 
enable her new constitutional system to take root in the country. A 
democratic form of government was too often regarded as a self-acting 
panacea, which once installed required no further attention. ‘That 
the country had to learn to work a parliamentary system was an idea 
which no one seemed to realize. In Cavour Italy had found a leader 
with not only a profound grasp of democratic principles and with 
ten years of experience in parliamentary procedure and practice, 
but one with a real gift for handling a difficult Chamber, who under- 
stood the party system, set a high standard in purity of public life, 
and realized that parliamentary life must be the true expression of 
the will of the people. Had he lived, he might have trained Italy 
as he had trained Piedmont, and made democracy a success; as it was, 
after fifty years of endeavour, democracy failed, and was replaced 
by Fascism, and election from below gave place once more to nomina- 
tion and selection from above. 


UnitTeD ITALY FROM 1861 TO 1870 
The New State 


The Piedmontese Constitution had been extended to Italy with 
the minimum of revision. One of its weak points was the narrow 
franchise. Illiterates were debarred from voting. ‘This had not been 
so great a drawback in Piedmont, where the standard of literacy was 
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relatively high, but when extended to the Papal States and the south 
_ less than 3 per cent. of the population had a vote. On top of this 
came the papal non expedit, that Catholics must be neither electors 
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nor elected. Adding to this the inevitable percentage of those who 
through ignorance or carelessness never voted, the 443 members were 
actually elected by some 150,000 voters out of 20 millions, or about 
330 per seat. ‘’hus the great majority of the nation had no direct 
political interest at all, and the electors were little more than a 
clique in each constituency. Another difficulty was that Parliament 
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met at Turin. ‘The expense and inconvenience this caused to the 
members from Sicily and Naples, in a country with inadequate 
railways, must have been excessive. Inevitably, contact between 
members and constituents was possible only at long intervals, which 
tended still further to lessen the national interest in the new form of 
government. 

When the first national Parliament met, the majority belonged to 
the Right. ‘The core of this was the solid block of Piedmontese, 
around which gathered adherents from every part of Italy. For 
fifteen years the electorate unfailingly returned this party, although 
during that period there were thirteen different ministries and eight 
different premiers. Six were Piedmontese, one a Tuscan, and one 
from the Papal States. It seemed as if the electors were determined, 
in spite of the differences and quarrels within the party, that Italy 
should be settled on ‘the Cavourian tradition’ and that the influence 
of the south should not be allowed to predominate, until the basis 
of the new democratic system was firmly laid. “The Left’ consisted of 
a group of ex-republicans, Mazzinians mainly, and an amorphous 
collection of Garibaldians of all shades, from whom was collected 
the so-called ‘party of action’, bent upon the recovery of Rome and 
Venetia as quickly as possible, and by irregular means if necessary. 
In the last months of his life Cavour had enunciated certain princi- 
ples which he believed should guide the national policy. The first 
of these was that Rome must be the capital of the kingdom and the 
seat of government, but its acquisition must come either by consent 
or negotiation, not by force. He realized that Rome stood for the 
Catholic faith, a world-wide spiritual organization, and that to seize 
it by force of arms was not only an outrage upon its essential char- 
acter, but must result, as in 1849, in a revolt of the Catholic conscience 
and a disaster to Italy. For Venice, he said, Italy must wait. It 
would be some years before the army and navy would be fit to 
challenge Austria and until then they must have patience. Friend- 
ship with France and the emperor was likewise a principle of his 
policy, both from a sense of gratitude and from the more practical 
standpoint as an offset to Austrian provocation. 

For two years there was no trouble and the Government went 
ahead with the great work of reorganization. ‘The administrative 
question was settled by the creation of fifty-nine provinces, each 
under a prefect, on the model of France. Schools and roads were 
pushed forward. ‘The secret police disappeared, the press was free, 
and the internal customs barriers were abolished. The reorganiza- 
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tion of the army and navy was taken in hand and a uniform system 
of education, of weights and measures and coinage, was devised. 
But over all forms of progress hung the spectre of financial in- 
stability—unity had been very costly. The debts of seven separate 
states had to be taken over and the result was an appalling deficit. 
In Quintino Sella, Italy found a Finance Minister who was ruthless 
in taxation and cut down expenditure wherever possible, but it was 
only after fifteen years of effort that a balance of expenditure and 
_ receipts was obtained, and then it was only momentary. The situa- 
tion, difficult as it was, was rendered worse by the condition of 
Naples, where brigandage had assumed the proportions of a semi- 
religious guerrilla war. At the time of Garibaldi’s conquest of Naples, 
Cavour had desired to keep the Neapolitan army intact, transport 
it to the north, and use it to strengthen the depleted forces in Lom- 
_ bardy. But Garibaldi had disbanded the soldiers who had sur- 
rendered to him, and many now joined the brigands in preference to 
rejoining the army. It took five years of bitter conflict and a ruthless 
application of the severest penalties, employing an army of regular 
troops and Garibaldini, before brigandage was crushed; even then, 
it remained for many years a danger and a weakness to the southern 
provinces. 

With all these pressing tasks on hand the Government had neither 
time nor thought for the organization of political parties. ‘The 
national tendency was for the deputies to group themselves on a 
regional basis, as Piedmontese, 'Tuscans, and Neapolitans, though 
this regionalism was later complicated by groups who followed indi- 
vidual leaders. The absence of party discipline on broad lines inevit- 
ably led to the recurrence of the old inter-state jealousies. In the 
Chamber of Deputies this appeared in the outcry against ‘Piedmont- 
ism’. Piedmont had indeed taken a predominant part: it had sup- 
plied the thinkers, the generals, and the statesmen of the national 
movement, to a degree out of all proportion to its size. But Piedmont 
had lavished her blood and treasure on behalf of Italy as no other 
state had done and her pre-eminence was a well-merited honour. 
Only to Rome as capital of Italy was ‘Turin prepared, without protest, 
to yield her position. But now that unity was achieved, a petty spirit 
of jealousy actuated many of the deputies and their following. A 
movement was initiated in the press to advocate the removal of the 
capital elsewhere, and in so doing reduce ‘Turin to a provincial city. 
This attitude caused much bitterness and threatened to break up that 
spirit of national unity upon which so much depended. 

A 4907 L 
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The Roman Question 


In the meanwhile the Government, by the pressure of widespread 
agitation, was being forced to try to find some solution of the prob- 
lems of Venice and Rome. Cavour, towards the end of 1860, had 
opened negotiations with Rome, but after a promising beginning the 
Vatican had abruptly broken them off, exiling Cavour’s intermediary. 
Ricasoli, Cavour’s successor, tried to reopen them, but was also 
rebuffed, and after nine months of office he resigned. Nor would 
Napoleon negotiate the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome. 
The king then chose as premier Urbano Rattazzi, a clever lawyer 
with a weakness for intrigue and always obsequious to the king. His 
advent at once put heart into Garibaldi, who once said ‘one can 
always do something with Rattazzi’, and he began without delay to 
plan an incursion into Venetia. But the Austrian Government and 
army was a very different proposition from that of Naples, and on a 
hint from Vienna, Rattazzi, who had shut his eyes to what Garibaldi 
was doing, suddenly sent police and troops, broke up the bands 
collecting at Sarnico, and sent him back to his island of Caprera. 
Suddenly in 1862 Garibaldi reappeared at Palermo, and, as the 
honoured guest of the governor, began to make speeches and rouse 
enthusiasm for an expedition to seize Rome. Volunteers flocked as 
usual to his standard, assured that there was some secret understand- 
ing between Garibaldi and the Government. This time warning came 
from Napoleon, and again orders were given to stop the movement. 
But the admiral at Palermo looked the other way, and Garibaldi, with 
some thousands of ill-equipped troops, landed in Calabria and set out 
to march for Rome. On the Aspromonte near Reggio they were sur- 
rounded by the royal troops, and in the ensuing exchange of shots 
Garibaldi was wounded in the heel and taken prisoner, but eventually 
set free. The wounding of the national hero was felt as a bitter 
humiliation, and the Rattazzi Ministry resigned. 

Unknown to his ministers, Victor Emmanuel was already following 
a secret policy of his own, and was in touch with both Mazzini and 
Garibaldi. Mazzini, who was planning an internal rising in Venetia 
to be followed by its occupation by the royal troops, was far too 
impatient and resented the king’s constant insistence that they must 
wait until the army was reorganized. No less actively than Mazzini, 
Garibaldi was enrolling recruits and collecting arms, but kept absolute 
silence regarding his objective. This appears to have been an intrigue 
in Galicia, in which his collaborators were Polish and Hungarian 
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agents acting with the knowledge of Victor Emmanuel. The ultimate 
purpose was the seizure of Venetia whilst Austria was occupied with a 
Hungarian and Galician revolt. Rumours of what was being prepared 
reached the party of action (p. 144), which strongly disapproved 
of a movement that separated Garibaldi from Italy and was con- 
certed without its sanction and co-operation. In July 1864 the 
party published a disclaimer in the columns of J/ Diritto, condemning 
the proposed expedition and dissociating themselves from a move- 
- ment ‘ordered by princes and which must serve their interests rather 
than those of the people’. he exposure of Garibaldi’s secret mission 
offended both Garibaldi and the king, but it achieved its object, and 
_ the idea was abandoned. Urged on by these revelations of unauthor- 
ized royal political activity, the Cabinet, in great secrecy, made a 
Convention with Napoleon, and in September an official notice 
announced that France had agreed to withdraw her troops from 
Rome within two years, Italy guaranteeing the papal territory from 
any attack from without, while in a protocol the Government pledged 
themselves to move the capital from Turin to Florence. No reason 
was given for this, perhaps on purpose, for it enabled the Italians to 
claim the transfer as a half-way house to Rome, and the French to 
interpret it as the definite surrender by Italy of Rome as the capital. 
The Convention of September, as it was called, had little to com- 
mend it. It improved relations with France for a time and satisfied 
to some extent the national dignity, but it exasperated the Pied- 
montese and angered the Roman authorities, who well knew what to 
expect once the French garrison was recalled. The translation of the 
capital was a mistake. ‘There was no reason for it, except as an act of 
petty jealousy against Piedmont or as a surrender to French dictation. 
Three months after the signing of the Convention the:Pope issued 
an Encyclical, accompanied by a ‘syllabus of modern errors’. It had 
been some years in preparation and it was only by chance that it 
appeared so close to the Convention of September, but it was so apt 
that it seemed to be the papal reply to the threat to Rome. It was 
an uncompromising restatement of the claims of the Papacy, and a 
violent onslaught on the principles of secular government. Politically 
it was a shrewd blow, for it was aimed directly at the liberal Catholic 
movement, which, in Italy, was anxious for compromise with the 
State in order to find a modus vivendi between the secular and spiritual 
powers. This refusal of the Church to come to any accommodation 
with the State was never relaxed, and not until the Constitution was 
_ Swept away by Fascism did Rome come to terms with the civil power. 
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The syllabus exasperated still farther all those in Italy who demanded 
Rome as the capital, and convinced them that all negotiation was 
futile and that the Vatican would yield only to force, and, in the event, 
they were right. 


The Third War with Austria 


In 1864 Austria had been inveigled by Bismarck into a joint seizure 
of Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, but the allies soon quarrelled 
and were likely to fight. If Italy allied herself with Prussia in order 
to get Venetia, Austria would be faced with a war on two fronts and 
a divided army. If Italy made a bargain with Austria, Prussia would 
have to meet the undivided strength of the Austrian army. Never, 
perhaps, was the need for the genius of Cavour so missed as in the 
ensuing negotiations. ‘The Premier, La Marmora, was an honest 
soldier but no diplomat. In August 1865 the Prussian Minister at 
Florence raised the question, What would the attitude of Italy be, if 
Prussia declared war on Austria? La Marmora’s reply was cautious. 
Napoleon must be consulted. The reply from Paris was to the effect 
that the emperor was. favourable to Italy’s acquisition of Venetia, 
but that if alliance was contracted with Prussia, Italy would make 
war on Austria on her own responsibility and without help from 
France. Bismarck, however, by a personal visit to Napoleon at 
Biarritz secured French neutrality and a free hand with regard to 
Italy. General Govone was then sent to Berlin with instructions that, | 
if Prussia was prepared to sign an offensive and defensive alliance, 
Italy would do the same, but that, otherwise, Italy would not pledge 
herself. Bismarck cared little for the fate of Venetia and was not 
prepared to fight Austria in defence of Italy. All he wanted was that 
the Italian army should immobilize as large a proportion as possible 
of the Austrian forces. 

In the end Bismarck gained his object. On 27 March La Marmora 
received the terms of the proposed alliance. Italy was to declare war 
immediately after hostilities commenced between Prussia and Austria. 
There was to be no separate armistice or peace. Italy was to get 
Venetia, and Prussia territory equivalent in population. The Italian 
fleet was to go to the Baltic if the Austrians sent theirs from the 
Adriatic. Full powers were then sent to General Govone, and the 
treaty was signed on 8 April. As Austria realized the double threat, 
she made one last effort to detach Italy. It came through Paris, and 
was an offer to cede Venetia to France and then to Italy. It was a sore 
temptation, but La Marmora kept his word to Prussia, and refused. © 
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England, France, and Russia now intervened with the well-worn 
specific of a Congress, but, as in 1859, it was wrecked by Austria, 
who would only accept on absurd conditions. On 17 June war was 
declared between Prussia and Austria and by Italy three days later. 

Of the campaigns fought by Italy for her independence, the last 
was the least costly and the most humiliating. In 1866 she was beaten 
not by a superior force after a brave struggle, nor in a single disastrous 
battle, but through sheer incompetence of the high command, and 
_ defective intelligence and staff work, by an army half the size of her 
own, largely because she was unable to bring her full strength into 
the fighting line. The supreme command was divided between La 
Marmora and Cialdini. La Marmora, who had been premier for two 
years, and, in consequence, was out of direct touch with the army, 
was the senior general. A major in 1848, he had not been present 
_ at Novara, but had commanded the 15,000 men in the campaign in 
the Crimea. In 1859 he had occupied the post of ‘special military 
adviser’ to the king. Cialdini had commanded the troops which had 
routed the papal forces at Castelfidardo (p. 141). He was junior to 
La Marmora, but was the senior active general. Neither had experi- 
ence of handling such a force as was now in the field, which exceeded 
240,000 men. ‘The final solution was that the king was nominally in 
supreme command, with La Marmora beside him as ‘General- 
Major’, while Cialdini was given a quasi-independent command. 
The niceties of their relations may be gathered from the fact that La 
Marmora could not give orders to Cialdini, but only ‘invite’ him to 
alter his dispositions. ‘The final position of the army was as follows: 
the king and La Marmora had 130,000 men on the Mincio, between 
Peschiera and Mantua; Cialdini had 80,000 at right angles to this force, 
stretching eastwards along the Po to Ferrara, while on the extreme left 
of the king’s line Garibaldi had 30,000 volunteers ready to invade the 
Tirol. Thus the Austrian army of 130,000 under the Archduke Albert 
had a double front west and south, with Garibaldi to the north. 


The Battle of Custoza (Fig. 16) 


The declaration of war came as a relief to the Italians after the 
anxieties and uncertainty of the previous months. They were proud 
of their new army and navy and looked confidently to the outcome of 
the struggle. At dawn on 24 June the Italians crossed the Mincio 
and battle began. The bulk of the Austrian army were posted in a 
crescent of some 15 kilometres, holding the high ground, upon which 
they had concentrated 90,000 men. With the advantage of fighting on 
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interior lines, and with good reserves, they largely discounted the 
greater number of the Italians who advanced in seven columns. ‘The — 
difficulty of the ground made a simultaneous attack impossible, and 
the Austrians, maintaining their narrow front, were able to deal with 
the advancing Italian columns in detail. ‘The struggle lasted all day, 
but La Marmora’s failure to exploit his greater numbers and to bring 
his reserves into battle at the right time enabled the archduke to 
bring superior numbers to bear on each succeeding attack. At the 
end of the day the Italians, unable to hold their positions any longer, 
retired, and recrossed the river. ‘The losses on each side were about 
the same: a thousand killed and 6,000 wounded or missing. It was, 
in fact, neither a victory nor a defeat, for the Austrians made no 
attempt to advance and cross the Mincio; but, morally, it was a 
disaster for the Italians. One corps had given way badly, and streamed 
back in confusion to the bridge at Valeggio where the king and La 
Marmora were posted. La Marmora seems to have completely lost 
his head and believed the whole army to be in retreat. As a matter of 
fact, prompt action on the part of individual commanders had im- 
proved the position and checked the Austrian advance; had support 
been forthcoming, the final result might yet have been victory. But 
La Marmora, convinced of disaster, left Valeggio at midday and 
galloped 20 kilometres south to Goito, looking for reserves to cover 
the retreat. For the rest of the day the Italian army was practically 
without a commander, and fought and retired on the initiative of 
individual officers without knowing what was happening elsewhere. 
Though one whole corps had never been in action, and Cialdini and 
his 80,000 troops on the Austrian flank had made no move by way 
of support or diversion, not knowing what was happening, steps were 
at once taken for the retreat of the whole army upon Cremona, and 
in the course of the following days it retired behind the Oglio and 
took up defensive positions. Cialdini was urged to fall back on 
Modena to ‘cover the capital’ and Garibaldi was hastily recalled 
and ordered to defend Brescia. 

News of an Italian disaster spread quickly across Europe, but its 
effect was neutralized when the Prussian victory of Sadowa was 
known. Even before this, Napoleon, regardless of Italian feelings 
of national honour, had telegraphed suggesting an immediate armis- 
tice, as the Emperor of Austria had offered to cede Venetia to France, 
to be retroceded to Italy. ‘The next day came news of the Prussian 
victory. Napoleon had expected the war to be long and end in an 
Austrian victory. As it was, it was amazingly short and Prussia was 
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the winner. His policy now was to prepare the ground for a Franco- 
Austrian alliance against the victor. But Italy was indignant at the 
idea of receiving Venetia at second hand and under the shadow of 
defeat. Ricasoli, who had succeeded La Marmora as premier, urged 
immediate action by land and sea, and the king took courage. It was 
decided to invade Venetia while the army on the Mincio acted on the 
defensive. In the meantime the Archduke Albert had been recalled 
into Austria to replace the defeated Benedek, and the bulk of the 
— army in Lombardy followed him, making Cialdini’s advance almost 
unopposed. He crossed the Po, and with all speed occupied Padua 
and Vicenza, while Garibaldi moved forward in the north. 


The Naval Battle of Lissa. 


The Italian fleet under Admiral Persano was moved from Taranto 
_ to Ancona and ordered to engage the Austrian fleet or to blockade it 
in Pola harbour. Persano showed no great desire for action when 
the Austrian fleet appeared. Obliged to do something, he left 
Ancona amid the cheers of the people on shore, only to draw up his 
ships under the guns of the shore batteries, until the Austrian 
admiral, finding his challenge refused, withdrew. Pressing orders 
were again sent by Ricasoli to engage the enemy for the honour of 
Italy. The Minister of Marine, Depretis, who knew nothing of 
naval matters, hurried from Florence to Ancona to urge the admiral 
to action. At last he put to sea, but made no attempt either to 
blockade Pola or engage the enemy, and after four days returned 
to his base. Once again ordered to fight, this time coupled with the 
threat of being deprived of his command, Persano decided to 
bombard and occupy the island of Lissa. After two days’ bombard- 
.ment the Austrian fleet appeared again. 

The two fleets were nearly equal in numbers, but in gun-power 
_ and armour the Italians had great superiority. Persano had 10 un- 
armoured and 11 armoured ships, one of which was unfit for action 
-and returned to Ancona, while the Terribile, through bad handling, 
never came into action at all. The Austrian fleet consisted of 7 
armoured ships and 14 unarmoured. Before the action, Persano 
transferred his flag to the Affondatore which he kept on the dis- 
engaged side of the fleet. The ships were drawn up in two parallel 
lines with their broadsides to the enemy, but the Austrians succeeded 
in breaking the Italian line and threw it into confusion. The Re 
@ Italia, the pride of the fleet, engined and armoured in America, 
had her steering gear damaged early in the action, and the Austrian 
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admiral seeing her predicament, rammed her, and sent her to the 
bottom. Another Italian ironclad, the Palestro, caught fire and blew 
up. No other ship on either side was sunk or put completely out of 
action. At one time, the Kaiser, an old go-gun wooden vessel, was 
engaged with three armoured Italian ships. Persano on the Affon- 
datore then tried to ram her, but missed. The old ship beat off her 
foes and made her way safely to Lissa. The action lasted five hours. 
At three in the afternoon the Austrians drew off and Persano retired 
to Ancona. ‘The Italians lost 700 men on the two ships destroyed, 
and the rest of the fleet lost another 100, while the Austrian casualties 
numbered 140. Persano was afterwards tried on charges of cowardice, 
disobedience, and negligence. On the first charge he was acquitted, 
but he was dismissed from the service without a pension. In spite 
of the camouflage of the first official accounts, which claimed the 
action as a victory, Italy quickly realized the truth that Lissa, like 
Custoza, was a bitter humiliation and a national defeat. In both alike 
they had had superiority in numbers and inferiority in the high 
command, and the result in each case was the same. 


The Cession of Venetia 


A few days after the battle of Lissa, Bismarck signed the prelimin- 
aries of peace with Austria at Nikolsburg. He did this without con- 
sulting Italy, disregarding the terms of the alliance. No sooner was 
the armistice signed than Austria rushed all available troops to 
Trieste and the Isonzo, and Italy found herself faced by an army of 
250,000. Unable to carry on the war alone, she negotiated, but 
neither Bismarck nor Napoleon would support her claims to the 
Tirol or the Trentino, and she had to be content with Venetia and 
to leave the strategic boundary which she coveted in the hands of 
Austria. In October peace was signed. Although Italy had at last 
gained Venetia, she could not but feel humiliated over her part in the 
war and the manner in which her spoils were won. She had been 
beaten both by land and sea, and also diplomatically. She had had 
to bend to the will of Bismarck and Napoleon, and accept Venetia 
at second hand. ‘The incompetence revealed in the high command 
of both services was a cruel disillusion after the great expectations 
of victory which the country had cherished. 


The Roman Question, 1867-1870 


After a brief period of excitement over the return of Venice, the 
country turned back once more to wrestle with its chronic internal 
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troubles. All thoughts were now focused on Rome. France had ful- 
_ filled the terms of the Convention of September in the letter, but 
- not in the spirit. She had withdrawn her garrison from Rome, but 
at once had permitted the enlistment of regular officers and men for 
service under the pope in a new force known as the Legion of An- 
tibes. This, together with the papal troops and some half-disciplined 
regiments of ex-brigands, made up the army of 10,000 men which the 
Papacy was entitled to enrol. At the same time the Italian Govern- 
_ ment announced its firm intention to keep its word and to prevent all 
attacks on papal territory, but had soon to admit that, after the drastic 
reduction in the army, which for financial reasons was carried out after 
the war, it was practically impossible to patrol the whole boundary. 

As to how Rome could be won, the country was divided. The 
Government and the majority of the Right held still to the Cavourian 
_ tradition that Rome must come to Italy not by force but by ‘moral 
means’, and, in spite of past experience, kept their belief that the 
Papacy would respond in the end. The party of action, the Gari- 
baldini and the Left generally, believed that Rome would yield to 
nothing but force, and agitated for action. To assist negotiations 
Ricasoli proposed a Free Church Bill. The Bill was based on con- 
cessions, and the feeling against it was so hostile that Ricasoli decided 
upon a general election before introducing it. The election was 
fought with great bitterness. Garibaldi was enlisted to speak against 
the Bill, and toured the country denouncing priests and pope with 
his usual vehemence. The new Chamber proved adverse, and 
Ricasoli resigned. The king now recalled Rattazzi. This last premier- 
ship of Rattazzi, which lasted only six months, was accompanied, as 
both his previous tenures of power, by an orgy of intrigue followed 
by a national humiliation. His majority in the Chamber was com- 
_ prised of a scratch collection of votes from various parties on both 
sides, Left and Right, which made a consistent policy impossible. 
He did his best to persuade Napoleon to give Italy a free hand if the 
Papal States were invaded, and at the same time he blew hot and cold 
on the volunteers and Garibaldini gathering on the boundary for 
invasion. "To Napoleon the Roman question was a nightmare. He 
would gladly have got rid of it, but he was in the hands of the uncom- 
promising clericals. 


Garibaldi and Mentana 


In the meantime Garibaldi, Mazzini, and the party of action were 
rousing the country to fever heat. ‘The attitude of the king was 
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doubtful, and the old republican party was raising its head. Rattazzi 
was faced with a terrible decision. ‘To throw himself into the arms of - 
Garibaldi meant a breach with France and perhaps war: to use force 
against him might mean a revolution. In September the preparations 
for an attack on Rome were so obvious that Napoleon threatened to 
embark troops at once, and to save the situation Garibaldi was tact- 
fully arrested and deposited once more at Caprera, with half a dozen 
warships to prevent his escape. A few weeks later he was back in 
Italy in spite of all precautions. Raids into the Papal States had 
already begun. The regular troops sent to watch the frontier frater- 
nized with the volunteers and looked the other way. Feeble attempts 
at insurrection in Rome itself were crushed by the police. Garibaldi 
put himself at the head of the movement, while Napoleon embarked 
a division for papal support. Garibaldi seized Monte Rotondo, but 
had to retire on Tivoli. At Mentana the French and papal troops 
intercepted him, and after a brave resistance Garibaldi was well 
beaten, and what was left of his force recrossed the frontier (25 Oct. 


1867). 


Internal Difficulties 


The exasperation in Italy after Mentana was intense. Napoleon’s 
action was bitterly resented and the tactless remark of the French 
general that the ‘chassepots (the new French rifle) had done wonders’ 
made things still worse. Internally, Italy was sinking into the very 
slough of despond under the crushing burden of taxation, and the 
revelations of political ineptitude and financial jobbery. A tobacco 
scandal, in which it was said that Ministers and even the Royal 
House were implicated, reduced the country almost to despair. ‘The 
two years that separated Mentana from the Franco-Prussian war 
were a most dangerous period for Italy. The monarchy was dis- 
credited, and republicanism, under the stimulus of Mazzini, seemed 
to be taking hold in the country, penetrating even into the army. 
Poverty, cholera, and bad harvests added their quota to the discon- 
tent, until it seemed that the very basis of the new kingdom was 
giving way. But Italy struggled on and despite all her troubles she 
never took her eyes from Rome. 

Since the controlling hand of Cavour had been removed the rela- 
tions of Church and State had grown steadily worse. ‘The Government 
was swayed by the extremists. The suppression of monasteries and 
nunneries and the wholesale spoliation of Church property, due in 
part to financial necessity but quite as much to the bitter anticlerical 
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venom of Garibaldi and the Left, hardened the Papacy in the asser- 
tion of its spiritual claims and intensified its bitterness at the forcible 
seizure of its temporal heritage. Moreover, recalcitrant priests and 
even bishops had been flung into prison and insulted. Accordingly, 
while France supported him the pope would not yield. Nor was the 
spiritual armoury of the Papacy yet exhausted, and so after Mentana 
came the Doctrine of Papal Infallibility. It was not new, but in 
conjunction with the syllabus, it had a dangerous significance, for it 
_ meant that opposition to modern civilization might become binding 
on all Catholics, and the papal claim to be supreme over temporal 
sovereigns develop into an article of faith. But the proclamation of 
the dogma had an unexpected result. It revealed Rome as the enemy 
of every Catholic Government, and thereby helped to reconcile 
Europe to the occupation of Rome by Italian forces. 


| The Occupation of Rome 


The Franco-Prussian War had long been regarded as inevitable 
and more than one approach to both Austria and Italy had been made 
by Napoleon for an alliance, but neither Power would commit them- 
selves. When at last it was seen to be unavoidable the emperor 
appealed directly to Italy. Victor Emmanuel, out of gratitude for the 
past, would have willingly gone to the help of France, but the con- 
dition of the army and the state of the finances made it impossible, 
and Italy stood aside from the struggle. ‘The French troops in Rome 
were soon recalled, and with the disaster of Sedan, the fall of the 
emperor and the proclamation of the Third Republic, all obligations 
to France ceased and Italy at last hada free hand. A final demand was 
made to Rome, but the Vatican would yield to nothing but force, 
so force was applied. The army marched on Rome, breached the 
_ walls, and entered the city. Only then did the pope submit, request- 
ing that the Leonine city should be occupied by the Italian troops 
and the pope safeguarded from possible outrage. Many streets 
throughout Italy are named ‘Venti Settembre’ (20 Sept.); this was 
the date of the entry into Rome in 1870. 

A plebiscite, overwhelmingly in favour of union with Italy, was 
taken in October, and after half a century of effort Italy’s unity was 
achieved. All that there remained to do was to define the relations 
of Church and State and clarify the position of the Papacy. This 
was accomplished by what is known as the Law of Guarantees. By 
this the Papacy was left in possession of the Vatican, the church of 
S. John Lateran (the mother church of Christendom), and the summer 
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residence of Castel Gandolfo. ‘The pope was confirmed in his rights 
and prerogatives of sovereignty, his person declared inviolable, and. 
an annual grant (£129,000) put aside for his maintenance. He had 
his own postal and telegraph service and correspondence with the 
ecclesiastical and Catholic world was free. But the State retained 
the power of the purse and a right of veto over the temporalities of 
Italian sees and benefices and of inspection over seminaries. ‘The 
clergy became subject to the civil law of the nation. he pope in 
reply refused to accept the government subsidy, launched the greater 
excommunication against all who had taken part in the fall of the 
temporal power, and declared himself ‘the prisoner of the Vatican’. 
For fifty years no pope passed outside its walls. 

The transfer of the Italian seat of government to Rome commenced 
before the close of the year. In December the Chamber of Deputies 
opened a new session in the palace of Montecitorio. In May the Law 
of Guarantees was published and a few months later the king took 
up his permanent residence in the palace of the Quirina]. ‘The Law 
of Guarantees did not close the breach, as hoped, between the State 
and the Church. It was a unilateral settlement carried through by the 
Government without consultation with or the co-operation of the 
Church, and the Vatican ignored it. But the two powers had to live 
together and though outwardly the dissidio remained as acute as ever, 
a modus vivendi was gradually reached. Behind the scenes many 
points of differences were amicably arranged but without prejudice 
on either side, so that the fundamental problem of the juridical 
position of the Vatican and the delimitation of the exact spheres of 
action and influence of both Church and State remained unsolved 
until the Lateran Agreements of 1929 (p. 257). 


MODERN ITALY 


THE RULE OF THE RADICALS, 1870-1915 


WITH the signing of the Law of Guarantees and the settlement of 
Italy, the work of the Right was accomplished. They still remained 
in office until 1876, carried forward by the momentum of fifteen years 
of continuous government, but their power was exhausted. ‘They had 
unified Italy, made Rome the capital, defined the relations of Church 
and State, and, broadly speaking, kept alive the two-party system. 
Their leaders had set a fine example of purity in public life and main- 
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tained the Piedmontese tradition. They had been nurtured on that 

_ lofty idealism which had lifted the earlier struggles of Italy on to so 
high a level, and given it that element of romance and poetry which 
won the admiration of all lovers of adventure and high endeavour. 
Where they failed was in a certain narrowness and rigidity, and 
economically in their inability to compensate for heavy taxation by 
any stimulation of trade, or to satisfy the many social needs of the 
newly created nation. 


New Style Politics 


The men of the Left who now came to power were of smaller 
calibre. Followers of Mazzini, ardent Garibaldians, many of them 
southerners, they had been nourished on plots and conspiracies, 
fighting more often against than with constituted government. Unlike 

their predecessors, they were not so much liberals as democrats, 
with a wider and vaguer conception of liberty, more prone to over- 
look popular excesses, and with a more decided anti-clerical spirit. 
Many of them, only too familiar with the corruption rampant in the 
south, carried into parliament a lack of scruple and a readiness to let 
the end justify the means, which boded ill for the future of public 
life. They quickly revealed a tendency to split into factions, to 
work for their own ends in little groups, and to ignore the value of 
party discipline; unfortunately, none of the three men who domi- 
nated parliamentary life in Italy for the next thirty years, Depretis, 
Crispi, and Giovanni Giolitti, made any effort to establish real party 
government, preferring to secure support by manipulation of groups 
and sections, with the inevitable sequel of favours and rewards. ‘The 
advent of the Left to power was the first real test of Italian parlia- 
mentary life. If they had proved a homogeneous body with a clear- 

cut and definite programme, with the defeated Right as an effective 
opposition, the new form of government might have been firmly 
established. But the Left inherited no such tradition, and Agostino 
Depretis, who remained premier, with short interludes, from 1876 
to 1887, effectively destroyed the party system. 


Depretis and Trasformismo 


The name of Depretis will always be associated with his political 
system known as ‘trasformismo’. When he came to power he found 

a Chamber already splitting into groups. The old Right had disin- 

_ tegrated, the new Left was amorphous. There were two methods 
of assuring a majority, either to reconstitute the old parties and 
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discipline them, so that members would vote for and with the party, 
no matter what their individual opinion might be of any particular — 
bill, as in the English system, or to adopt the simple method of making 
it worth while for a sufficient number of members to vote with the 
Government. ‘The second method was adopted by Depretis. In 
some way discipline must be established. A Chamber of 500 mem- 
bers with each voting according to his private judgement on every 
bill, would make it impossible for any government to carry through 
a programme. Depretis covered his scheme with the specious argu- 
ment that its purpose was to get the best men from all parties in the 
Ministry. In practice, it meant that as soon as a member or a group 
became dangerous to the passage of a government measure, or made 
themselves sufficiently objectionable, they were bribed. Sometimes 
the leader of a group was offered a seat in the Cabinet, a government 
post, or it might be inside information of financial value, or a decora- 
tion. Sometimes the end could be obtained by promising a school or 
a railway station to a member’s constituency. ‘The methods varied, 
but the end was the same. Once when Depretis proposed a most 
unpopular tax on sugar everyone expected that it would be thrown 
out, but it passed with the greatest ease. ‘The mystery was solved 
when a few days later the official Gazette published a list of no less 
than sixty members, who had voted for the Bill, given the rank of 
Commendatore. ‘This system was never abolished, and its results were 
manifold. It accounts for the constant changes in the ministries, and 
for the steady loss of interest in parliament throughout the country. 
A constituency could never be sure that its member would not vote 
contrary to his electoral policy, and the interest of members in their 
constituencies, when once elected, was apt to wane. The system 
entailed an enormous amount of lobbying and manipulation, in 
which Depretis was an expert, but it ruined party government. 

The Italy of 1876 was a rapidly changing country. The old order 
was passing and a new generation was coming to manhood, which 
had never known what it was, in Giusti’s bitter phrase, ‘to taste 
Austria in their bread’. Mazzini died in 1872, and the same year saw 
the passing of Manzoni, the most famous of Italian writers. Rattazzi 
and Napoleon III died in 1873, and Garibaldi, now old and crippled, 
took no further part in public life. A few years later Victor Emmanuel 
and Pius IX were dead. The new Italy was looking forward, not back, 
and before long, new forces would be in action, new ties would be 
formed, and fresh influences would be moving the national thought. 
The new premier, Depretis, signalled his advent to power by a general 
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election, to confirm his party’s position and to assure, and, if possible 
to increase, his majority. ‘he control of a general election in Italy was 
not, as in England, in the hands of party organizations, who chose 
candidates and organized voters, apart from all government inter- 
ference, but was managed by the Minister for Internal Affairs, that is, 
the Home Secretary. The division of the country into provinces, 
each under a prefect and a sub-prefect, with syndics or mayors in all 

-the towns and larger villages, all of whom were government officials, 

_ put an enormous power in the hands of the Minister concerned. 
This, in 1876 was Nicotera, a violent man, inured to extra-legal 
methods, with no scruple at all about using government influence, 
and the result was a shameless exhibition of official pressure. By 
threats of dismissal and promises of favours, by orders and injunc- 
tions, or, even the removal of recalcitrant officials, he achieved a 

_ resounding success, and four-fifths of the 500 members of the new 
parliament professed loyalty to the government. When parliament 
met it was soon obvious that, despite its many electoral promises, 
the Government had no programme of its own, but had adopted the 
measures left unpassed by the preceding Chamber. This at once 
caused endless confusion; the government measures were supported 
by the opposition, and opposed by its own stalwarts. As an inevitable 
result, the majority quickly split up into groups and sections and the 
passage of bills became a matter of manipulation. 


France and Tunisia 


Very shortly after the accession of King Humbert in 1878, the 
retirement of Crispi, who had succeeded Nicotera as Minister for 
Internal Affairs, brought about the fall of the Government. The 
new premier was Benedetto Cairoli, a name very dear to Italy, for 

_he was the one survivor of five brothers, all the rest of whom had 
given their lives for Italy under Garibaldi. It was the year of the 
Congress of Berlin, called to settle the affairs of Europe after the 
Russo-Turkish War, and marked Italy’s first appearance as a great 
Power in the concert of Europe. Her debut was unfortunate. Count 
Corti, the Foreign Minister, who represented Italy, was neither 
a clever diplomat nor a persuasive speaker. His efforts to induce 
Europe to restore the Trentino to Italy were politely ignored, and 
Italy got nothing. With Bismarck acting as ‘honest broker’, England 
came back with ‘peace with honour’ in Disraeli’s phrase, but also, 
with Cyprus. Austria obtained Bosnia and Herzogovina, while 
France got permission to regard Tunis as her ‘sphere of influence’, 
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Italy was angry at Cairoli’s failure. ‘Tunisia was already an Italian 
interest and at this time Italian immigrants formed the only large 
body of European colonists. Hence Cairoli’s Ministry fell. 

Worse happened in 1881. Assured, after the Congress of Berlin, 
that there would be no serious opposition to her further intervention 
in north Africa, France had been waiting for a suitable excuse for 
extending her hold over Tunis. She found it in the real or pretended 
depredations of some native tribes. At once troops were dispatched, 
the principal places occupied, and by the Treaty of Bardo (1881) 
signed with the Bey, ‘Tunis was proclaimed a French protectorate. 
Public opinion in Italy was exasperated, and on both sides of the 
French frontier there were incidents which increased the growing 
bitterness between the two countries. 


The Triple Alliance 


Bismarck’s policy after the defeat of France in 1870 had been to 
assure peace in Europe, and to guard Germany from any attempt at 
revenge on the part of France by an alliance of the three emperors of 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Russia. ‘There had followed an ex- 
change of royal visits and the preliminaries of discussion. But the Czar 
Alexander did not approve; such a combination would not only upset 
the European balance of power, but might easily lead to an enforced 
neutrality on the part of Austria and Russia, while Germany again 
attacked France in a ‘preventive’ war, before she had fully recovered 
her strength. In 1879 Russia broke with Germany and tended to sup- 
port France, as the result of the Congress of Berlin. Deprived of the 
support of Russia, Bismarck turned to Italy. Between Italy and 
Germany there was little difficulty, but to bring together Italy and 
Austria was no easy matter. The difficulty was Italy’s ‘irredentist’ 
aspirations in the ‘Tirol and the ‘Trentino where a large Italian popu- 
lation with a German-speaking minority was in Austrian hands 
(p. 235). But Bismarck persevered, and in 1881 King Humbert and 
Queen Margherita visited Vienna and were very well received. After 
that there was little trouble, and in May 1882 the Triple Alliance was 
signed. It was a wise move on Italy’s part, for it guaranteed her against 
attack from either France or Austria and committed her to little. 
It lasted until the War of 1914-1918, being twice renewed after 1882. 


The Growth of Violence, 1887-1897 


When Depretis died in 1887 he left the country in a most unsatis- 
factory state. In addition to the general depression and disappoint- 
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ment arising from the defeats of 1866, and the inglorious manner in 
which Rome had been acquired, there was the failure at Berlin and 
the disappointment over ‘Tunisia. A more disturbing symptom of the 
social malaise was, however, the recrudescence of violence, the direct 
outcome of the belief in the virtue of unrestricted liberty proclaimed 
loudly by the Left. The first wave of revolutionary Socialist doc- 
trines, emanating from the Russian anarchist Bakunin, was already 
_ gaining sections of Italian thought, and unchecked propaganda soon 
_ gave way to action. ‘The attempted assassination of King Humbert 
at Naples, as he drove through the city with the Queen and Cairoli, 
was a terrible shock to Italy. It was the first time in the eight cen- 
_ turies during which the house of Savoy had ruled in Italy that such 
an attempt had been made, and provoked from the Queen the bitter 
words ‘the poetry of the House of Savoy has been destroyed’. At 
_ Pesaro an attempt was made to seize the barracks where arms were 
stored. Bombs were thrown at Florence and Pisa, and elsewhere in 
Italy the same unbridled spirit of violence resulted in bloodshed and 
loss of life. The pusillanimity of the Government encouraged repub- 
licans and ‘ internationalisti’ alike to rail against the monarchy, and 
loyal subjects heard with profound disgust the warm defence by 
Zanardelli in parliament of the Mayor of Rimini, who had vetoed 
any form of memorial to Victor Emmanuel. In addition the intrigue 
and corruption with which government circles were contaminated 
raised bitter protests and denunciation even in the Chamber itself. 
On the death of Depretis the nation turned to the strong hand of the 
new premier, Francesco Crispi, to restore order and self-confidence 
in the nation. 


Crispi and Social Reform 

Crispi was nearly seventy when he became premier. A Sicilian by 
birth, a republican by conviction, but now a loyal monarchist, he had 
been a conspirator all his life. With a natural tendency towards dic- 
tatorial methods, born of his immense self-confidence and belief in 
his own ability, as a parliamentary leader he failed in tact, suavity of 
manner, and the spirit of compromise. His motto was ‘energy’, a 
striking contrast to the cold inertia of his predecessor. About all his 
policy there was a want of balance. He was too apt to go to extremes. 
Always impetuous, he saw plots everywhere, and rushed to conclu- 
sions upon unreliable information, in a way that sometimes made 
him almost ridiculous. However, he quickly infused a new energy 
into parliamentary life. His first measures were excellent. The Bill 
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on Communal and Provincial Administration, giving regional self- 
government, afforded general satisfaction and lessened the perpetual 
government interference in local affairs which so irritated the 
country districts. An admirable law on sanitation and hygiene was 
a real benefit to public health, and the new penal code, the work of 
Zanardelli, revealed a liberal spirit which was badly needed. But 
this good beginning was somewhat marred by the severity of a law 
on public order, giving the authorities power to prohibit meetings 
and processions, which, though perhaps salutary at the moment, was 
not in keeping with the professed liberty of association. In the con- 
struction of his Cabinet Crispi kept for himself the portfolios of both 
Internal and Foreign Affairs, which the Chamber in general, and 
aspirants to those offices in particular, resented, as savouring too 
much of dictatorial methods. Crispi characteristically ignored all 
comments and spoke of exceptional times requiring exceptional 
methods, Equally typical was his sudden and mysterious departure 
for Germany before he had been in office a month, to consult Bis- 
marck, for whom he had a great admiration. 


Relations with France and Austria, 1886-1891 


In the previous December (1886) the Italian Parliament had re- 
jected the commercial treaty with France, which had been in existence 
since 1881. In so doing they merely anticipated the rejection already 
decided upon by the French Chamber of Deputies. The Italian 
Government, however, at once opened fresh negotiations for a new 
treaty, realizing the loss that Italy would suffer commercially. Crispi’s 
visit to Bismarck did nothing to improve the chances of success; it 
merely emphasized the fundamental cause of hostility, Italy’s inclu- 
sion in the ‘Triple Alliance. The result was, that after long secret 
negotiations, all hope of a new and more favourable treaty had to be 
abandoned. ‘The true reason was bluntly expressed by the French 
commissary when he said to the Italian representative, ‘as long 
as you remain in the Triple Alliance, no commercial agreement 
between France and Italy will be possible’. It was part of the price 
that Italy had to pay for security. The logical results followed: 
France imposed a prohibitive tariff on Italian exports, Italy replied 
in kind, and economic warfare began. Italy was, however, the chief 
sufferer. The obvious hostility of the French Chamber and press 
drove Crispi into one of his panics. On the unsupported reports of 
spies and secret agents, he declared a French attack on Italy to be 
imminent, and kept urging his Minister for War to prepare immedi- 
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ately for all eventualities. ‘There was no foundation for such alarm, 
and after a while Crispi steadied himself again. But the fear of such 
an attack kept Crispi meticulously loyal to the Alliance. Irredentist 
agitation in the Trentino was put down with a firm hand, to the 
intense irritation of the extreme Left and their supporters. Italy was, 
in fact, at this time divided into two factions. Though the Alliance 
was undoubtedly not popular, one section, through fear of France, 
supported it on the grounds of political necessity. The other sec- 
- tion wanted friendship with France, opposition to Austria, and the 
non-renewal of the Alliance, from an instinct based on traditional 
sympathy; for in spite of their rivalry, there has always been a racial 
_and cultural affinity between France and Italy, but with Teutonic 
Germany there is none. 

After four years of office Crispi’s dictatorial handling of the 
_ chamber brought about an unnecessary adverse vote, and in January 
1891 he resigned. During the three years of growing unrest before 
he returned as Premier, the Marquis Rudini and Giovanni Giolitti 
(p. 167) both held office for short periods. 


Economic Crises and Socialism in 1893 


The unhappy results of the commercial struggle with France 
produced a violent outbreak of disorder in Sicily. Fostered by the 
new Socialist ideas reaching the island from the north, the discontent 
and misery of the labourers broke out in open rebellion. The Govern- 
ment, engrossed with its own trouble, failed to realize the seriousness 
of the revolt. With the fall of Giolitti’s Ministry there was a general 
call for Crispi as the one man strong enough to restore order, and 
in December 1893 he became premier for the second time. As 
usual, in moments of excitement, Crispi went to extremes, this time 
seeing in the violence of the peasantry the sinister hand of Russia. 
Large forces of troops were drafted into the island, a state of siege 
proclaimed, military tribunals set up, and the movement suppressed 
with an unnecessary excess of zeal and punishment. Shortly after, 
similar methods were adopted in the Lunigiana district, where the 
marble workers broke out into violence. ‘The heavy sentences de- 
livered by the military tribunals disgusted all those who realized the 
economic suffering of the peasantry and exasperated the more violent 
section. Bombs were thrown in Rome, an attempt was made on the 
life of Crispi himself. At Leghorn and Rimini there were other 
outrages. In the face of these dangerous symptoms, Crispi decided 
to take drastic steps against the whole Socialist movement. But his 
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method was wrong. Instead of investigating the causes underlying 
the outbreak, and seeking the remedy, he dissolved all the Socialist. 
societies and associations of workers—no less than 271, of which 
55 were in Milan alone. The result was not what he expected, for 
he merely aroused the general but unexpressed sympathy with the 
Socialist ideals, and the movement rapidly increased instead of 
diminishing. The general public rightly regarded the punishment 
meted out as excessive, a view shared by the king himself, who 
reduced the sentences, and in some cases quashed them altogether. 
The opposition to Crispi in parliament intensified, but he was quite 
undeterred. He balanced the budget, improved the relations of Italy 
with France, and was not unsuccessful in an attempt to soften the 
hostility of the Vatican, to whom Crispi’s fight against Socialist 
influence was very congenial. 


Crispi and Abyssinia 

Crispi had always big ideas, and not the least of them was his vision 
of a great colonial empire. In 1882, on the suggestion of England, 
Italy had occupied the harbour of Massawa on the Red Sea coast of 
Africa. Five years later the slaughter of an Italian column at Dogali 
revealed for the first time the difficulties and dangers of colonial 
enterprise. Since then, the occupied area had been extended, partly 
by force and partly by negotiation with the native chiefs. Crispi had 
formed these acquisitions into the colony of Eritrea, and had acquired. 
a new outlet for Italy in Somaliland. When Menelik became King 
of Abyssinia he professed great friendship for Italy, signing the 
Treaty of Uccialli. In 1889 Crispi announced to Europe that Abys- 
sinia was henceforth an Italian protectorate. His troubles were, how- 
ever, only beginning. Menelik was treacherous and untrustworthy, 
and as Italy penetrated deeper into the country, there were clashes 
with independent chiefs. ‘Two or three successful actions of this kind 
convinced Crispi that a vigorous forward movement would be neces- 
sary, and Baratieri, the general in command, was recalled to Italy 
for consultation. On his return, he found a changed situation. 
Menelik was now hostile and in alliance with chiefs hitherto friendly 
to Italy. Urged to decisive action by the impatience of Crispi, 
Baratieri in 1896 took the offensive and marched on Adowa, where 
on 1 March the Italian army, greatly outnumbered, was cut to pieces. 
The crushing defeat at Adowa was not only the end of Crispi’s 
colonial dream but of his political career. Driven from power by 
popular clamour, when news of the disaster was made public, Crispi, 
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now nearly eighty, retired from political life, to end his days in 
poverty and obscurity. He was the one premier since Cavour who 
put patriotism before politics. 


Socialism, Disorder, and Reaction, 1897-1900 


The last four years of the nineteenth century brought the social 
unrest in Italy to a tragic climax. It was the most violent phase of 
the struggle. On one side were the welter of new ideas grouped 
together under the name of Socialism; on the other were the old 
conservative and reactionary elements, which had their roots far back 
in feudalism, together with the capitalists of the new industrialism. 
The movement was in no sense peculiar to Italy, for the problem of 
capital and labour was exercising the minds of every industrial 
community in Europe. There were two schools of thought in Italian 
Socialism. There was an active extremist element, the anarchists and 
‘internationalisti’, and to their subversive methods were due the 
bomb-throwing and assassinations which terrorized the public. They 
were a very dangerous body, but they were only a minority. The 
main stream was led by a group of intellectuals whose influence 
spread rapidly. They believed in legal methods, organization, and 
agitation for social reform, aiming at better industrial conditions and 
an increase in the standard of living. They had their own press, 

Critica Sociale, first published in 1891, Lotta di Classe, and Avantt!, 
all of which were good-class papers. The movement was a great 
success, and when, after much hesitation, it was widened to embrace 
agricultural workers as well as the industrial element in the north, 
it assumed the proportions of an imposing national party. They held 
annual congresses in order to clarify their aims, and in 1895 they 
formulated their ‘Minimum Programme’, which included adult 
suffrage for both sexes, payment of deputies and local councillors, 
government neutrality in industrial disputes, factory legislation, old 
age pensions, feeding of schoolchildren, and a progressive income tax. 
_ The movement alarmed the landowners and the industrialists, 
and their pressure on the Government had resulted in Crispi’s 
attempt to suppress Socialism by decree. But the excessive use of 
force had only roused a widespread sympathy and strengthened 
rather than weakened the movement. The year after Crispi’s fall 
there was a fresh recrudescence of violence, promoted by the ex- 
_ tremists. There were riots in Rome and symptomatic movements else- 
where, and another attempt was made to assassinate King Humbert. 
In 1898 the whole country broke out into disorder. It began in the 
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south where the peasantry in Apulia, goaded beyond endurance by 
unemployment, bad harvests, and hunger, committed all kinds of 
outrage. It was suppressed by General Pelloux, who, to his credit, 
refused to declare a state of siege and pacified the province without 
military law. But this was only a prelude. In April, risings broke out 
in the Marches, in the Romagna, and in ‘Tuscany. Thence it spread to 
the north. In thirty out of the fifty-nine provinces the civil govern- 
ment was suspended and replaced by the military. The climax, 
however, was reached in Milan, where in a series of wild disorders 
the military fired on the crowd and even used artillery. Nearly a 
hundred civilians were killed, and several hundred wounded. Only 
two soldiers lost their lives. Martial law was proclaimed, hundreds, 
including several deputies, were arrested, newspapers suspended, 
and the city patrolled for days. In other cities, such as Florence and 
Naples, martial law was proclaimed. The whole country, in fact, 
was a prey to this outburst of long-repressed misery and bitter 
dissatisfaction with the existing conditions of life and the failure of 
the Government to deal with the problem. 

When quiet was restored in the country, the military courts pro- 
ceeded to pass sentences on the long list of arrested civilians. How- 
ever, most of the sentences, which were very severe, were later 
remitted. ‘The Government resigned in July and another was formed 
by General Pelloux, which contained no less than three other generals 
besides the President. At first the new Ministry professed modera- 
tion, but, before long, pressure from the reactionaries and the 
assassination of the Empress of Austria by an Italian anarchist 
produced a reaction. A series of ‘political provisions’ was introduced 
which empowered the Government to dissolve any organization 
whose object it considered to be subversive of public order or 
dangerous to the Constitution. ‘These provisions were opposed by 
the extreme Left as too restrictive, and with such obstinacy was their 
obstructive methods maintained, that the Bill was held up for months. 
Pelloux then prorogued the Chamber and announced that the Bill 
would come into effect by Royal Decree (decreto legge). But when the 
Chamber met in the autumn, matters were no better, and the Govern- 
ment dissolved Parliament and appealed to the country, believing 
that the new Chamber would be more amenable. In this they 
were wrong, and when the High Court declared the decreto legge to 
be unconstitutional, Pelloux resigned. A whole year of parliamentary 
work was wasted in this struggle. ‘The attempt made by a Cabinet 
of Generals to rule the country on authoritarian lines had failed. 
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The country was sick of military rule; the brutal methods of General 
Bava-Beccaris against the unarmed civilian population at Milan had 
disgusted everyone. Nothing had revealed more clearly the unreason- 
ing panic which had seized the authorities than the bestowal of the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Savoy on the ‘victor’ of Milan, accom- 
panied by a eulogy on his great services in saving the country. A 
Cabinet of conciliation was now formed by Saracco, the President of 
the Senate, and the country turned with profound relief to a period of 
quiet. But the century was not to close without one final tragedy, when 
in July 1900 on a visit to Monza, King Humbert was assassinated and 
the throne passed to the young Victor Emmanuel ITI, the present king. 


Giolittt and the Decline of Parliament 


From 1go1z to the eve of the Great War the presiding genius in 
Italian political life was Giolitti. Giolitti was a bureaucrat who by 
hard work and genuine ability had risen to the highest posts in the 
civil service, chiefly on the financial side. His career had given him 
much patronage, and he had used it wisely for his own advantage. 
No one was more familiar with the personnel of parliament or had 
more indirect influence over officials whose advancement was due 
to himself. A deputy said in the Chamber, with truth, that Giolitti 
in his long career had ‘nominated nearly all the Senators, nearly all 
the councillors of state, all the prefects and all the other high officials 
in the administrative, judicial, political and military hierarchy of our 
country’. With this power behind him, he combined great skill as 
a manipulator of groups and parties. He was one who preferred the 
reality of power to the continuous burden of office. Rather than face 
a critical situation and the probability of defeat, he would retire, 
taking care that. his successor should be dependent on a majority of 
which he himself had the control, so that he could replace him at the 
selected moment. This ‘happy art of leaving a sinking ship’, as a 
socialist writer put it, helped greatly to prolong his political life, for 
someone else was always left to face the dangerous situations. 

There were other premiers between 1901 and 1914, but they all 
held office by the support of a majority controlled by Giolitti. To 
keep this subservient majority was his constant preoccupation, and 
to do so he was prepared to come to terms with all parties. A new 
feature in political life was the clerical element. Dread of socialism 
had at last induced the Papacy to rescind the non expedit (p. 143), and 
Catholics could now give their votes openly. In 1913, when his 
Majority appeared threatened, Giolitti had no hesitation in making 
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terms with the Clerical party, whose leaders afterwards boasted that 
the Catholic vote had assured the election of government candidates 
in two hundred seats. 

Giolitti’s government was liberal, and as such opposed by the 
Socialists, but the premier stole their thunder by absorbing much of 
their programme into current legislation, without adopting their 
principles. At the same time, he kept the opposition of the conserva- 
tive element in bounds by his support of the armed forces, again in 
spite of Socialist opposition. Ghuolitti’s clever and unscrupulous 
handling of parties preserved his majority, and enabled him to carry 
out a long programme of valuable social legislation. But his methods 
carried a stage further the decline initiated by Depretis, sapped 
parliamentary life of virility, and took all interest in politics from 
large sections of the electorate. For centuries the Italian people had 
been ruled by absolute monarchs and had taken no interest in politics. 
They had regarded their governments as necessary evils, paid their 
taxes, obeyed the laws or revolted against them and paid the penalty, 
and lived their own life. Now, if constitutional government, when 
it came, was to be a success, this scepticism towards political life 
must be exorcised and a new interest created and sustained; for 
popular interest is the essence of parliamentary government. The 
policy begun by Depretis and continued by his successors failed 
because they did not recognize this fact. Parliament became isolated 
from the national life. Once the novelty of the new system had worn 
off, the old scepticism returned, the people became indifferent, and 
when opposition came, as it did with Fascism after the war, the 
nation dropped the parliamentary system without an effort to save it. 
This isolation had an equally disastrous effect upon parliament itself. 
It led to stagnancy. The same set of ideas propounded by the same 
men circled round year after year. Political intrigue was so absorbing 
that the wider issues of the national life were too often lost sight of, 
and men grew old and narrow within the charmed circle of Monte- 
citorio. 


Prosperity, Social Reform, and the Decline of Liberalism 


The first decade of the new century was a period of real advance 
in Italy. ‘The country had at last turned the corner. For the first 
time the Treasury knew what it was to have a balance in hand. 
Industry was making rapid strides owing to the development of cheap 
electricity through the use of water power. Foreign trade rose from 
124 millions sterling in 1901 to 213 in 1910, which, though still a 
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modest amount in comparison with richer countries, was a great 
improvement. Wages were likewise rising, owing in part to the 
official policy of non-interference with strikes and labour disputes, 
but chiefly to the flourishing state of industry. Emigration was on 
a large scale, reaching its maximum of some 870,000 in 1913. 
Although this wholesale exodus depopulated wide areas of the 
country districts, especially in the poverty-stricken south, it found 
compensation in the substantial sums returned to Italy by the 
successful emigrants abroad, and it was not sufficient to affect the 
population, which rose steadily from 324 millions in 1go1 to 344 ten 
years later. 

The general improvement in the material conditions of Italy was 
accompanied by amovement in national thought, which it is necessary 
to understand in order to explain the Italy of the last twenty years. 
It was the tragedy of Italy that just when she had won her unity and 
independence, the whole basis of Liberalism upon which it rested 
was crumbling throughout Europe. ‘Two new influences were at 
work in Europe, and both had their source in Germany. The first 
was Marxism, with its doctrine of economic materialism and its 
revolutionary theory of the class struggle. The modified form of 
Socialism, which appeared in Italy, was international and pacific, 
but economically aggressive, aiming at industrial expansion and 
higher wages, which in turn required new markets and raw materials. 
The second influence was Bismarckism or the cult of force. Three 
successful wars of aggression, followed by the millions of the French 
indemnity, had inoculated Germany with a fierce materialistic greed. 
Bismarck’s creed of ‘blood and iron’ was in due course developed 
into a whole series of theories expounded in books and lectures: the 
idea of the Superstate and Superman, the Race theory, Aryanism, 
the Nordic type and Pan-germanism, with its latent anti-semitism. 

Both these movements had reactions in Italy, but with opposite 
effects. Socialism was not only a success: it was beneficial. It gave 
the people what they had hoped in vain to get from the Government, 
a clear-cut programme of social reform. It attracted the intellectual 
youth and up to the close of the century the Socialists were the most 
influential force in the kingdom. Their success was seen in the re- 
forms carried by Giolitti, which included manhood suffrage and a 
scheme of social legislation about public health, accidents to work- 
people, child labour, health insurance, and old age pensions. After 
this, Socialism declined, and the rising generation was instead 
attracted by the new nationalist or imperialist creed, derived from 
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the new theories in Germany. To the great majority of the Italians 
the successful achievement of unity and independence brought the 
national effort to a definite close. They now wanted peace and quiet 
and no further adventure. 


The New Nationalists and Impertalists 


There was a minority which thought very differently from the 
normal Italian. These men regarded unity, not as the end, but as 
the beginning of the new Italy. They now dreamed dreams and saw 
visions of a great and powerful kingdom, with a wide colonial empire, 
feared and respected throughout Europe. In support of this, they 
quoted Mazzini’s ‘third Rome’ and Gioberti’s ‘Italian Primacy’, 
reinforced by a conception of Crispi and his policy, which saw in 
him the precursor of a new Italian world power. Yet Italy was not 
an aggressive nation. Except in Piedmont, there was no military 
tradition. Nor was she a promising subject for state control, which 
Italians had always hated; nor for collectivism, since her genius had 
been always strongly individualistic. Divided for centuries into small 
states, separated by trade barriers, local customs, varieties of dialect, 
and inter-state jealousies, she was not even yet fully conscious of her 
unity as a single people, and the idea of mass movement was com- 
pletely alien to her way of thinking. Yet the primary objective of 
the new nationalism was precisely to change all this and turn Italy 
into an aggressive military Power under an all-pervading state con- 
trol. This meant a revolution not merely in the politics but in the 
mind of the nation. 

The movement soon had a press, of which the most important 
paper was Corradini’s L’Idea nazionale; others were of a more 
jingoistic, popular type, such as J] Tricolore and Grande Italia. 
Corradini advocated state control, militarism, and colonial expansion 
which should absorb emigration and retain for the homeland the 
colonists now benefiting other countries. Against the spirit of indi- 
vidualism Corradini stressed the inevitable collectivism of modern 
industry, maintaining that from the national point of view the indi- 
vidual was of no more importance than the fallen leaf in relation to 
the forest. He sought to rouse the spirit of adventure, to combat the 
pacifism of socialism with a eulogy on the ‘moral value’ of war. 
In short, he voiced the whole creed of power-politics. Corradini’s 
views appealed strongly to the restless, unsatisfied element, particu- 
larly youth, and were welcomed by the industrialists in need of 
markets and materials. 
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A more subtle and indirect influence, but no less national in spirit, 
was that of poetry, which has always been a power in Italian thought. 
The poetry of the earlier period had been idealistic and patriotic, 
but after 1870 the spirit of it changed. It was now positive and 
practical, dealing with concrete problems like poverty or even politics 
and clothing its ideas with a simplicity of form and language that 
varied little from prose. The fine flower of this new school of poets, 
known as the Veristz or Realists, was Gabriele d’Annunzio (p. 373). 
D’Annunzio was a great artist, with a deep sense of the dramatic, an 
exquisite lyrical touch, and a superb mastery of language. But the 
character of the man was below that of the artist. A voluptuary and 
a hedonist in his private life, he was one to whom the joys of life 
were physical, and this innate sensualism pervaded all his work. 
Allied to this materialistic view of life went a strain of ruthlessness 
and cruelty. D’Annunzio was greatly admired and very widely read, 
but his influence was far from wholesome. He intensified the craving 
for pleasure and excitement, already an unhealthy symptom amongst 
the younger generation. He deepened the restlessness of the time, 
and its dissatisfaction with life, hymning the joys of material pleasure 
to the exclusion of all the higher spiritual aspirations of men, and 
urged his country forward on the perilous road towards grandezza. 

The Nationalist propaganda received valuable support from various 
other sources. The historical work of Alfredo Oriani, which later 
became a popular text-book of Fascism, expressed with great force 
the expansionist views of the author, his demand for an African 
empire and the belief in ‘greatness as the end and heroism as the 
means’. Less conspicuous, but more practical, was the work of a 
group of economists under the leadership of Mario Alberti, who 
surveyed the ground and laid down the principles of future Italian 
economic penetration, especially in the Near East, Russia, and the 
Balkans. 

From these converging channels of thought, a strong imperialist 
current emerged, urging upon the Government a forward policy of 
grandezza, to rescue the heroic spirit of the nation from the pettiness 

and misery of existing conditions of life. 


Conquest of Libya 


More powerful motives than clamour in the press were urging the 
Government to fulfil the aims of the nationalists. Italy had already 
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the consent of England and France to the acquisition of Cyrenaica 
and ‘Tripoli. Careful preparations were made in due time, and in 
September 1911 an ultimatum was sent to ‘Turkey, followed by a 
declaration of war and the dispatch of troops to Libya. The war made 
all Italy nationalist, and once again the ringing notes of Garibaldi’s 
Hymn resounded throughout the country. The Nationalist press, 
who claimed the war as their own, displayed the wildest extremes of 
enthusiasm and patriotic ardour. D’Annunzio fanned the flames 
with his poems on the heroism of the fighting forces, and it seemed 
as if, at last, Government and people were fused in a new unity. 
But the war lasted too long, and the nature of the fighting hardly 
lent itself to sustained popular excitement. The interference of 
France and Austria to prevent a naval attack on the straits, or the 
infliction of serious damage on ‘Turkey in Europe, robbed the war 
of spectacular incidents. Peace was concluded in October 1912, and 
with it came the inevitable reaction, as Italy recognized that ‘T'ripoli- 
tania was unlikely to offer to emigrants the financial attractions of 
America, and that for many years her new colonies would be no 
more than an additional burden on the Treasury. 

After the war the Nationalist party, in spite of defections and 
divisions, remained sufficiently homogeneous to put forward its aims 
and programme. L’Jdea nazionale, its chief organ, was now a success- 
ful daily paper, which began to advocate a wholesale educational 
reform, The rising generation should be brought up to realize that 
they belonged to a nation that ‘aspires to conquer for itself the largest 
share in the rule of the world’. ‘They should no longer be educated 
in the old ideals of Liberalism, but rather in ‘the morality of men 
that do things’. 


The fall of Giolittt and Social Disorders, 1912-1914 


Socialism, on the other hand, had declined, until from a national 
party it had become a matter of groups in single constituencies. At 
the close of 1912, however, the editorship of Avanti! passed into the 
hands of a certain Benito Mussolini, and ‘a new force came into 
Italian Socialism. At this time Mussolini was a whole-hearted revolu- 
tionary, going back to the uncompromising doctrines of Karl Marx. 
With the extreme section of the party his leaders in Avanti! and his 
speeches had great influence, and he was later thanked. for the new 
energy and interest he had created in the movement. 

In 1912 Parliament passed a bill giving universal suffrage, which 
increased the electorate from 34 to 8 millions. In the year following 
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there was a general election, and the country awaited the result with 
great eagerness, for there was much speculation as to the direction 
in which the new electors would vote. ‘The general election of 1913 
was Giolitti’s political chef d’cuvre, but he overreached himself. 
Not only had he compounded with the clericals and used pressure 
on the constituencies up to the limit, but he had extended govern- 
ment support to any candidate who gave nominal adherence to his 
programme. ‘lhe result was a majority containing every shade of 
political opinion. It was impossible, even for Giolitti, to keep 
together such mutually antagonistic elements, and in March 1914 
he resigned again, and for seven years held no office, though he | 
continued to control a majority of deputies in the Chamber. 

During the last few months before the outbreak of the war in 1914 
there were many further disturbances. Giolitti had left behind him an 
epidemic of unsettled strikes, a deficit of 23 millions on the budget, 
due to the Libyan war, and an impending strike of railway men. 
Early in June a series of disorders broke out in the Marches of Ancona 
and the Romagna; in some places ‘republics’ were set up, in others 
the soldiers were besieged in their barracks. ‘There was great ner- 
vousness in the public, but there was no organization behind the 
movement, and in a week it collapsed. It was due, at least in part, 
to the most extreme views expressed in Mussolini’s paper Avantz/, 
and the disorders of ‘Red Week’ gave the editor and his supporters 
every satisfaction. 


Decline of the Triple Alliance, 1903-1914 


The Triple Alliance had been renewed in 1903, but with important 
additional clauses about Austria. ‘These stipulated that in case one 
of the members, not being attacked first, declared war on another 
Power, the other two would maintain a benevolent neutrality. "There 
was also a clause relating to the Balkans, in which it was provided 
that Austria and Italy should give each other full information regard- 
ing their own or any other Power’s intentions in that area, and 
further, that if either Power was obliged to change the status quo in 
the Balkans, the Adriatic, or the Aegean, such change should be 
made by mutual agreement and on condition of compensation to the 
other Power. The significance of this lay in Italy’s desire for expan- 
sion towards Trieste and Albania, as well as her anxiety for her 
Balkan trade, where her motor-car industry was already finding a 
profitable market. The Triple Alliance was never popular in Italy. 
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It was directed solely against France, for it was clearly understood 
by all three parties that England was excluded from its scope. Yet 
Italy was obviously tending to friendship with France and England 
and might even have withdrawn from the Alliance if it had not been 
for the Socialist hatred of Russia, whose approach to the Entente 
was now unmistakable. The king and President Loubet exchanged 
visits, and Italy supported France against Germany at the Algeciras 
Conference in 1906. Commercial relations were restored, and Italy 
recognized the claims of France in Morocco, and in return, France 
admitted Italy’s interest in Tripolitania. Italy had thus become a 
very weak link in the alliance, and it is doubtful if either of the other 
two partners put much trust in her support. 

In the first part of 1914 relations with Austria, never good, deterio- 
rated. ‘The action of Prince Hohenlohe in ordering the dismissal of- 
Italians employed by the municipality at ‘Trieste had led not only to 
clashes in Trieste itself but to sympathetic demonstrations in the 
Trentino. ‘The protests from Italy produced no results, for Austria 
intended to treat her Italian subjects as she pleased, but the bitterness 
of Italy towards Austria was deepened and all thought of an active 
alliance between the two nations made almost impossible. Such was 
the condition of Italy at home and abroad when on 28 June the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated and four weeks later 
came the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. 


Neutrality and Intervention, 1914-1915 


If there had been any doubt regarding the real opinion of Austria 
and Germany as to the value of Italy as the third partner in the 
Alliance, it was set at rest by the invasion of Serbia. It was a rude 
shock for Italy. The terms of the Alliance had been contemptuously 
flouted. Italy had not been either informed or consulted, and she 
was, in consequence, perfectly at liberty to announce her neutrality. 
This she did on 2 August. It was received with tactful approval by 
France and as obviously correct by England. But for Italy the matter 
did not end here. She was still a partner in the Alliance, which 
contained clauses stipulating clearly that any increase of territory 
by Austria in the Balkans should be met by an equivalent compensa- 
tion for Italy. The Italian Foreign Secretary at once wrote to Vienna 
that the only territory Italy would accept was that situated in the 
Italian provinces held by Austria, which meant the Trentino. Austria 
curtly refused even to discuss the matter. 
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Whilst diplomacy was thus engaged, opinion in the country was 
dividing itself into ‘neutralists’ and ‘interventionists’. In the early 
stages of the war the former were by far the largest section. The 
Conservatives and the Catholic party, many of the Liberals, indus- 
trialists dependent on German capital, and those who took their 
opinions from Giolitti, were all for neutrality. On the other side 
stood the friends of France, Republicans and Freemasons, a group 
of Socialists led by Mussolini, the Irredentists, and above all, the 
Nationalists. ‘To the non-political majority, ‘intervention’ meant 
alliance with France and England, for to fight on the side of Austria 
was now unthinkable. The Nationalists, however, who were all for 
war itself, no matter with whom, favoured Austria and Germany, 
until, finding no support, they changed over to become warm advo- 
cates of the Entente. 

In any case an immediate decision was impossible. ‘The Libyan 
war had revealed great deficiencies both in military organization and 
equipment. ‘The army was totally unprovided for a winter campaign 
in the Alps. Nothing could be done before the early summer of 1915. 
Equally important, and far more difficult, was the task of rousing 
the nation to face the appalling sacrifices which intervention implied 
in a spirit that would carry them through to victory. Great assistance 
came from the press, which was almost entirely pro-Entente, and 
they were helped by the superiority of the Allied propaganda; for 
the methods of Germany were so clumsy that the authorities, in 
some cases, refused to publish the material supplied by Berlin. The 
struggle in the country was reflected in Parliament, but in the Chamber 
the neutralist element was strong, because so large a proportion of 
deputies were still under the spell of Giolitti, and he, always a pessi- 
mist, was fearful of disaster, distrustful of the army, and inclined to 
peace almost at any price. 

While the sympathies of the nation were veering steadily towards 
the Allies, the Chamber remained neutralist; but to the Ministers 
the wisdom of permanent neutrality was growing more and more 
doubtful as its dangers became more apparent. There was nothing 
to be hoped for from Germany and Austria if they won, and the 
Allies were not likely to prove generous to Italy if she did not help 
in the hour of need. One more attempt was made to induce Austria 
to satisfy Italian aspirations, but it only met with an uncompromising 
refusal. Then Salandra, who had followed Giolitti as premier, turned 
to England and France. Secret negotiations were opened, and con- 


| tinued in an atmosphere very sympathetic to Italian aims. 
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The Treaty of London 


On the 26th of April 1915 the secret ‘Treaty with the Allies was 
signed. The terms were all that Italy could ask for. She was to have 
the ‘Trentino and a defensive frontier on the Brenner pass, ‘Trieste, 
Istria, and a part of the Dalmatian coast, the port of Valona, and 
special rights in Albania; Rhodes and the Dodecanese, and certain 
islands in the Adriatic. If Asia Minor was divided, she was to have 
Smyrna, and territory in Africa, if there was a further redistribu- 
tion in that continent. Secret treaties of this kind, signed in the 
midst of war, are seldom reliable documents. However, on 4 May 
Italy withdrew from the Triple Alliance. During the three weeks 
that succeeded, the last phase of the conversion of the country to war 
was carried through in an atmosphere of tense excitement and 
delirious enthusiasm. D’Annunzio, in a series of fervid speeches as 
a private citizen, roused his varied audiences to wild demonstrations 
of patriotic ardour and was an important factor in bringing Italy 
into the war. The popular clamour raised by his activity made it 
impossible for Giolitti to maintain his neutralist majority in the 
Chamber, and on 24 May the king declared war on Austria. 


ITALY IN THE War, 1915-1918 


The outbreak of the European War found Italy utterly unprepared 
for action. It was mainly a question of money. Expenditure on the 
army was never popular. Great indignation in military circles had 
been caused, when one Finance Minister had classified the Army 
Budget as ‘unproductive expenditure’, and when, after the war had 
commenced in 1914, the War Minister demanded 24 million pounds — 
to put the army on a proper war footing, it was indignantly refused 
and reduced to one-third. ‘The deficiencies revealed by the Libyan 
campaign had, in consequence, never been made good. ‘There was 
no siege train nor any heavy artillery and only 64 guns of medium 
calibre for each army corps, compared with the 144 supplied in the 
German army, and there were only 600 machine-guns. In the personnel 
there was an abundance of senior officers, many of whom, however, 
owed their positions more to influence than ability, while there was 
a great shortage of junior officers, due to the fact that their pay was 
so meagre that almost any civilian employment was more remunera- 
tive. But the commander-in-chief, General Cadorna, was a great 
organizer, and the ten months of neutrality enabled him to remedy 
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many of the more obvious defects and shortcomings, though he 
could not produce the necessary artillery. 

In 1914 the position of the country was more critical than appeared 
on the surface, owing to the uncertainty as to whether Austria would 
respect Italy’s declaration of neutrality. Feeling against Italy was 
bitter in Austria, and in the commander-in-chief Conrad von Hotzen- 
dorf, she had a determined and unscrupulous enemy. In 1909, when 
Italy was temporarily paralysed by the terrible Messina earthquake, 
he had proposed an immediate ‘preventive’ attack upon her, and 
during the Libyan campaign Count Aerenthal had removed him from 
his post on account of his urgent demands for action upon the same 
lines. ‘The possibility that this time he might get his way before the 
Italian army was on the frontier could not, therefore, be ignored, and 
every effort had to be made to organize an immediate defence. ‘T’o 
meet this dangerous possibility Cadorna resorted to a secret mobiliza- 
tion. As early as October 1914 troops in detachments were being 
unostentatiously dispatched to their war stations on the frontier. 
This movement was steadily continued, so that when mobilization 
was formally declared in May 1915 there were already 400,000 men 
under arms. Nor was this a purely defensive measure, for Cadorna 
was determined to start an offensive the moment war was declared. 
There were over 400 miles of frontier, from the Swiss border to 
the valley of the Isonzo, all of which was faced by Austrian territory, 
and in 1866, when the frontier was delimited, Austria had contrived 
to secure the dominant position throughout its entire length. Rightly 
believing that Austria would not expect any forward movement until 
the end of June, when Italy’s mobilization would be complete, 
Cadorna relied on the element of surprise to seize a better frontier 
line and at the same time upset Austrian plans. It had all to be impro- 
vised, since the Italian staff plans were all defensive and offensive 
action had never been contemplated. 

The 400-mile frontier was like the letter S on its side and was 
entirely Alpine, except on the lower reaches of the Isonzo, where, on 
the Italian side, the mountains ran down to the river to rise again 
abruptly on the Austrian bank to the bare plateau known as the Carso 
(Fig. 19). The western loop of the 5 was formed by the ‘Trentino, 
with the Austrian Tirol north of it, a salient projecting into Italy 
fringed by a screen of mountains which sloped down to the wide 
valley of the Po. From the strategic standpoint this formation offered 
two possibilities of an offensive to-the Austrians. They could either 
cross the Isonzo and sweep down on the Venetian plain, or attack 
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south-east from the Trentino through the valleys of the Adige and the 
Brenta, and descend on Verona and Vicenza in the Po valley. To 
Italy, on the other hand, only one offensive was possible, eastward 
across the Isonzo, for the Trentino was a cul-de-sac blocked at the 
northern end by a hopeless tangle of mountains. Cadorna’s strategic 
plan was therefore a general offensive immediately war was declared 
to secure the best possible defensive line, and then to maintain 
strict defence on the Trentino, vigorous local mountain warfare 
on the northern front, and a sustained offensive eastward across the 
Isonzo, aiming at Gorizia, ‘Trieste, and the main road system into 
Austria. 7 

The ten months of Italy’s neutrality were devoted by Austria to 

strengthening the defences, first in the Trentino and then on the 
Isonzo. In the skilful hands of General von Rohr the area round 
‘Trento became a veritable fortress, and when this was finished, he 
elaborated the already strong defences on the Isonzo, with its two 
bridge-heads at 'Tolmino and Gorizia. Miles of trenches were dug, 
barbed-wire entanglements erected, and hundreds of gun emplace- 
ments built, all designed on the lessons learnt in the German defence 
on the western front. The weakest point was the shortage of men, 
for the struggle on the Russian front absorbed the best part of the 
Austrian army, and when war was declared in May 1915 there were 
35 Italian divisions in the field to 25 Austrian, though the latter had 
the great advantage of defence and an enormous superiority in gun 
power of all calibres. This factor had a special importance. ‘The war 
turned out to be not only a war of positions, as in north Europe, but 
a mountain war in which artillery was predominant. Extraordinary 
feats of engineering were performed on both sides. ‘wo great armies 
faced one another amid the Alpine peaks. Aerial railways hoisted 
guns and munitions across mountain chasms, whilst trenches and 
gun positions were hewn or drilled from the living rock. 

Italy had four armies, the Trentino army, on a front from the 
Swiss border across Lake Garda and then northward up to the Val 
Cismon; the army of the Cadore, northwards and eastwards to the 
Carnic Alps, where the frontier was guarded by sixteen Alpine 
battalions, called the army of the Carnia; and finally, the Isonzo army, 
which covered the remaining frontier along the river southward 
to the sea. In the first three armies there were fourteen divisions, 
the army of the Isonzo comprised another fourteen, and seven 
were held in reserve. All the generals in command had orders to 
‘prepare for an immediate offensive when neutrality expired on 
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the night of 23-24 May, with a list of objectives to be attained. 
Except on the Isonzo, it was not expected to be a sustained offensive, 
but rather an attempt to seize strategic points and enable the army 
to begin the campaign on Austrian soil. The result was a definite 
success. 


The Offensive of 1915 

An immediate offensive before mobilization was complete was 
quite unexpected by the Austrians, and everywhere they were forced 
back. In the Trentino sector, M. Baldo and M. Altissimo and, farther 
east, M. Pasubio were captured and Italian troops advanced as far as 
Ala. 'The army of the Cadore advanced across the Val Sugana and 
occupied Borgo on the upper Brenta. In the Cadore passes were 
seized, but the terrain in this area and the nature of the fighting which 
it imposed precluded any wide advance. On the Isonzo front, where 
the army was equal in size to the other three combined, the advance 
went even farther. Almost everywhere they reached the right bank 
of the river, crossed it opposite Plezzo, in the middle sector, occupied 
the surrounding heights, and gained a firm foothold on the massif 
of Monte Nero. M. Colowrat, opposite ‘Tolmino, and M. Corada, 
farther south, were seized. Between Gorizia and the sea the Austrians 
evacuated the plain and withdrew across the river, Cormons and 
Cervignano were occupied without opposition, and the Italians 
commenced their heroic attack on the great, bare, heavily defended 
plateau of the Carso, and the entrenched bridge-head of Gorizia. 
The offensive continued until the middle of August, by which time 
the Italians were fighting everywhere on Austrian soil, though on the 
Isonzo front, where their efforts were greatest, little impression was 
made on the strong defences from 'Tolmino southward. 

The second battle of the Isonzo began in October and lasted until 
November. By now the Russian defeats in Galicia had freed Austrian 
troops for the western front and the opposition was still more severe. 
Some progress was made on the Carso and around Gorizia, but at 
a heavy cost. ‘The shortage of artillery put Italians at a special dis- 
advantage. No sooner had winter put an end to the fighting than 
plans were made for a more elaborate offensive in the spring. ‘The 
fortresses throughout Italy were being combed for guns and even the 
navy was put under contribution. ‘The shortage in munitions, which 
more than anything else had hitherto decided the length of the offen- 
sives, was slowly beginning to improve, and it was hoped to extend 
the offensive from 'Tolmino to the sea. 
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The Trentino Campaign of 1916 (Fig. 20) 


In March 1916, when these plans were well advanced, information 
began to reach the Supreme Command of the massing of Austrian 
troops in the ‘T'rentino. The Central Powers were, in fact, organizing 
two big offensives, in France at Verdun and in the Trentino in Italy. 
This latter was inspired less by strategic considerations than by 
Conrad’s hatred of the Italians, and was known as the Strafe Expedi- 
tion; it was intended to punish Italy for her desertion of the ‘Triple 
Alliance. ‘The design was to break through the mountain chain from 
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Fic. 20. The Trentino front 


the west and south, and descending by the valleys of the Adige and the 
Brenta, to reach the Venetian plain and take the Isonzo army in the 
rear. It had long been the favourite plan of General Conrad and had 
now received the unenthusiastic approval of Falkenhayn, the new 
German commander, who doubted Austria’s ability to assemble the 
necessary forces. Sixteen divisions and nearly 2,000 guns, many of 
large calibre, were slowly collected between Mori on the Adige below 
Rovereto and the area north of Strigno in the Val Sugana. The Italian 
Supreme Command had not at first believed in a large-scale offensive 
from the Trentino, basing their opinion on the danger of withdrawing 
troops from the eastern fronts to an area so remote from the centres of 
supply. As evidence.accumulated, however, they took precautions. 
Three brigades were transferred from the Isonzo and two divisions 
followed later. With these reinforcements, at the commencement of 
the offensive there were 162 Italian battalions against 177 Austrian, 
but the Italians had only 850 guns against the 2,000 of the Austrians, 
and were very weak in the heavy calibres. 
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On 15 May the Austrian attack opened with a short but severe 
bombardment of the forward lines along the whole front, followed by 
an immediate advance of infantry; it was a new and effective tech- 
nique. ‘The result was an ordered withdrawal on the two wings, the 
Adige valley and the Val Sugana, to the main positions, from which 
the Italians were never ejected. In the two centre sectors, however, 
where the bombardment had been mainly concentrated and where 
defence was more difficult, an effective breach was made. ‘The Asiago 
plateau was reached and the plain of Vicenza was in danger. ‘This was 
due largely to over-keenness on the part of the commanding officers. 
Forgetting that the role of the Trentino army was to be strictly 
defensive, and carried away by the success of their opening advance, 
they had neglected to concentrate on a strong defence line; instead 
they pushed steadily forward, and brought their artillery up to the 
forward positions. Much of it was thus lost in the opening attack. 
As the danger of a serious break through developed, the Supreme 
Command rapidly transferred the seven reserve divisions from the 
Isonzo to form the nucleus of a fifth or reserve army based on Vicenza 
and designed to meet the Austrians as they emerged from the moun- 
tains to the plain. But they did not get through. On 3 June Cadorna 
wrote that the offensive was held on the whole front. By then, the 
Austrian line ran from M. Pasubio, south of Arsiero and half-way 
between Asiago and Valstagna, and from there almost due north. On 
16 June Cadorna counter-attacked and drove back the Austrians north 
of Arsiero and west of Asiago, roughly half-way between their original 
positions and the extreme limit of their advance. As soon as the 
serious nature of the Austrian effort was recognized, Cadorna had 
applied to the Allies for co-operation. It came at the end of the first 
week in June in the shape of Brussilov’s offensive on the Lemberg 
front, where in ten weeks he took 350,000 prisoners. He claimed 
to have saved Italy, but this was an exaggeration, for the Austrian 
effort from the ‘Trentino was exhausted and held before Brussilov 
attacked. ‘The help was, in fact, mutual. Conrad had withdrawn 
six good divisions from the Galician front opposite Brussilov, and 
Brussilov’s success caused the cessation of the Trentino offensive 
and removed all fear of danger to the Isonzo army from an attack in 
the rear. 

Cadorna deserves full credit for his quick appreciation of the 
possibilities of the new situation. Knowing that he could bring back 
his troops and material to the Isonzo far more quickly than Austria 
could move hers round the perimeter of the arc, by a brilliant piece of 
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transport organization he switched back the fifth army to the Gorizia 
front and prepared to attack once more, before Austria could replace 
the withdrawals made to carry through the Trentino offensive. The 
dates are instructive. The counter-attack in the Trentino began on 
16 June and continued until the middle of July, and the new line was 
consolidated before the end of the month. Between 29 July and 4 
August the fifth army was moved, partly by rail and partly by road, 
to the Isonzo and the new offensive began on the latter date. The 
Supreme Command never relaxed in the determination to renew the 
offensive on the Julian—Isonzo front, even at the height of the Austrian 
offensive. ‘The Duke of Aosta, who commanded the third army, was 
constantly urged to make every possible preparation for an attack in 
force from M. Sabotino to the sea, ‘in the hope’, as General Cadorna 
wrote, ‘that by great rapidity of execution we shall take by surprise 
the enemy, who will not expect an attack in great force upon the 
Julian—Isonzo front when we have scarcely contained the offensive 
from the Trentino’. 


The Isonzo Offensives, 1916-1917 (Fig. 21) 


To distract the attention of the enemy from the true centre of the 
new offensive, and if possible divert the reserves, the attack began at 
Monfalcone at the southern end of the line; vigorously pressed, it 
fulfilled its purpose exactly, and then, two days later (6 August) the real 
offensive was launched from M. Sabotino to the Carso. It met with 
immediate success. After some hours of artillery preparation the 
infantry advanced. M. Sabotino was captured, then Oslavia and 
Podgora. On the Carso M. San Michele was mastered at great cost. 
On the morning of the gth Gorizia was occupied, and the next day 
the surrounding heights fell into Italian hands. The bare plateau 
of the Carso was reached, and the Vallone, a deep, dry valley of 
great defensive strength, was passed and a line consolidated beyond 
it. ‘The difficulties of the terrain were enormous. The ground around 
Gorizia was honeycombed with trenches supported by every calibre 
of artillery. he summit of the Carso was a wilderness of limestone 
rocks stretching for miles, waterless and devoid of vegetation, baked 
by the August sun, with barbed-wire defence lines and every possible 
form of obstruction. The battle of Gorizia died down at the end of 
August, but the Austrians were given no rest and fresh attacks took 
place from September to November, known as the 7th, 8th, and gth 
battles of the Isonzo. Their objective was to break through to Trieste 
across the Carso and to widen out the cramped Italian line east and 
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north of Gorizia, but although advances were made neither purpose 
was achieved. The Austrian line, supported by the formidable 
defences of M. San Marco, M. San Daniele, and M. San Gabriele, re- 
mained in Austrian hands. The losses on both sides were very heavy. 
The capture of Gorizia cost 51,000 men and the autumn battles still 
more. 

The winter of 1916 was a desperate trial for the Italian troops, 
especially those from the south. Thousands of feet up in the ice and 
snow of an Alpine winter, with the ceaseless problems of transport 
and supply, where fatalities from land-slides and avalanche were a 
constant menace, the hardships suffered were greater even than those 
borne on the western front. In the Isonzo valley, incessant rain water- 
logged the trenches, swept away bridges, and taxed the endurance and 
morale of the troops almost to breaking-point. On the Carso, the 
bitter north-east wind, the bora, added to inadequate protection, 
isolation, and shortage of supplies, made this front more dreaded 
than any other. 

While the army toiled and fought and shivered amid the ice and 
snow of mountain warfare, the Allied High Command was planning 
the moves for the coming spring and summer. At a conference held 
in January, Lloyd George had proposed a joint Allied effort on the 
Isonzo, on the principle of defeating the weaker enemy first, a point 
of view advocated also by Cadorna. But the opposition of the French 
and English staffs to any reduction in the strength of the western 
front caused its rejection. Cadorna then undertook to deliver yet 
another offensive attack, but not until May, owing to climatic condi- 
tions. He asked for heavy guns and about 100 were promised him. 
The year 1917 was to be big with momentous events. First came 
the unrestricted submarine campaign (Feb.), then the abdication of 
the Czar and the collapse of Russia (March), followed in April by the 
entry of America into the war. The first two of these events reacted 
adversely on Italy: the submarine campaign deprived her of supplies 
both of food and munitions, and the collapse of Russia released the 
full resources of Austria for action on the Italian front. 

In the middle of May the offensive opened between Plava and the 
sea. On the middle sector, north of Gorizia it was a struggle for 
mountains, for the range between M. Cucco and M. Santo on the left 
bank of the river, and on the Carso for the fortresses built round M. 
San Marco and M. Hermada, which barred the advance to Trieste. 
Of the four, only M. Cucco was captured. To relieve the pressure 
on this front, the Austrians attacked violently from the Trentino, 
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both in the Val Sugana and on the Asiago plateau, but in vain. More 
successful was the counter-attack on the Carso, where they flung — 
back the Italian troops from the approaches to M. Hermada. A little 
later came an Italian counter-attack on the Asiago sector for two other 
mountains, Interrotto and Ortigara, but neither was successful. ‘The 
offensive had lasted a month and came to a close through the ex- 
haustion of both men and munitions, for the two million shells 
allocated by the Supreme Command were practically exhausted and 
the casualties exceeded 150,000 men. For the first time, during this 
May offensive, a failure in morale and a weakening of the offensive 
spirit was fuse amongst the troops, which perturbed the Supreme 
Command. 


The Bainsizza Offensive of 1917 


Partly from the danger of a further drop in morale, if the men were 
left too long inactive, and partly from a realization that Italy had not 
yet fulfilled her ‘operative balance’ towards her Allies, and because 
the defence line provided by the existing front was unsatisfactory, 
the Supreme Command prepared for another attack in the coming 
August. This is known as the battle of Bainsizza, and was the largest 
offensive so far undertaken. The Bainsizza plateau, a wide stretch of 
high bare ground not unlike the Carso, rose abruptly from the river 
north of Gorizia much as the Carso did to the south. It ascended ina 
series of upward slopes as it worked eastward until it dropped sud- | 
denly into the valley of the river Idria. It was the collecting area for 
both men and supplies for the whole Austrian front on the Isonzo, and 
its possession would not only dislocate their organization but would 
enable the Italians to pass behind the line of defence on the Carso, 
M. San Gabriele, M. San Marco, and M. Hermada, for an advance on 
Ljubjana and Trieste. Fifty-two divisions and more than 5,000 guns 
were collected for this attack; special groups of selected men—Arditi 
—were formed to act as assault groups or storm troops. Unlike the 
previous offensives this attack was delivered in equal strength along 
the whole front from Tolmino to the sea. It was this fact that sup- 
plied the element of surprise and led to success. The heights were 
scaled and the troops advanced to the middle of the plateau. Here, 
however, they stopped to await the support of their artillery before 
a further advance could be made. As this involved road-making 
amongst other difficulties, a halt had to be called. Elsewhere little 
advance was made, with the exception of the capture of M. Santo. 
The defence line on the Carso still defied the utmost efforts of the 
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troops. The whole offensive lasted a month, from mid-August to 
mid-September, and cost in casualties another 120,000 men. 

To achieve these limited successes the Supreme Command had 
concentrated two-thirds of all available troops in the area of attack, 
leaving the rest of the front stripped to the very margin of safety. 
The difficulties overcome by the troops were great. They had to 
bridge and cross a wide unfordable river in the face of strong enemy 
fire, and to scale the steep scarp 1,500 feet high and defended by three 
lines of entrenchments before reaching the summit of the plateau, 
where line after line of barbed wire and trenches had to be overcome. 
But the Tolmino bridgehead was never taken, and remained to 
outflank the Italians on the north. The success of the Italians, 
though they failed to reach their final objective, the roads and railway 
that passed through the valley of the Idria, shook the morale of the 
Austrian troops. The Austrian command was forced to realize that 
another such attack could not be successfully faced, and they appealed 
to Germany for help. So began the joint action which led to Caporetto 
two months later. 


Caporetto 


~ On 18 September Cadorna gave orders to stop the offensive, con- 
solidate the existing front, and to prepare for a defensive. ‘This was 
necessitated, not only by the exhaustion of both men and munitions 
and the scarcity of reserves, but by the growing strength of the 
Austrian army, due to reinforcements arriving from the Russian 
front and the presence of at least seven picked German divisions, 
under von Below. ‘This decision of Cadorna was at once communi- 
cated to the Allies. On the western front, the French army was at 
the moment badly shaken by the failure of Nivelle’s much vaunted 
offensive and the subsequent mutinous behaviour of the troops, and 
the British army was fighting in the last phase of Passchendaele. In 
Paris there was little understanding either of the difficulties of the 
Isonzo terrain or the limitation of the Italian resources, and there was 
no belief in an approaching Austro-German offensive. The only 
reply was a demand for the immediate return of the 100 guns supplied 
to Italy ‘for offensive not defensive action’ and the recall of the 
second 100 which were on their way. 

As has been already noticed, Cadorna had for some time been 
worried over the morale of the troops. Three times in June he had 
written to the President of the Council drawing attention to the fact that 
the undisturbed defeatist propaganda in the country was threatening 
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the discipline and power of resistance of the army, and asking that it 
should be stopped. The Government did not even reply. In August, 
after the obvious evidence afforded by the lack of offensive spirit 
shown by the troops in action, he had written with vigour on the 
subject ending his dispatch by saying ‘the Italian Government is 
pursuing an internal policy ruinous to the discipline and morale of 
the army, against which it is my duty to protest with all my strength’. 
The Government did not reply. It was an error on Cadorna’s part 
that he did not promptly send in his resignation in protest, which 
was probably the only thing that would have forced the Government 
to act. However, in spite of his uneasiness, when he consulted the 
officers commanding the threatened front, he found complete confi- 
dence both in their ability to repel attack and in the spirit of the men. 
‘They had a strong position, ample resources, and sufficient reserves, 
the only unknown quantity was the fighting spirit of the rank and file, 
about which divisional and army commanders appear to have been 
seriously misinformed. 

In the meanwhile the organization of the Austro-German offensive 
was being completed in the valley of the Idria beyond the Bainsizza 
front. ‘There were five army groups from north to south (1) Krauss, 
(2) Stein, (3) von Below, (4) Berrer, (5) Scotti. The spear-head was 
von Below’s 14th Austro-German group of picked mountain troops, 
including the German Alpine troops. Their objective was to force 
the centre between Plezzo and 'Tolmino, and the breach thus made 
was then to be widened north and south by the two supporting armies 
of Stein and Berrer; whilst Krauss working northward towards 
M. Rombon prevented reinforcements arriving from the army of the 
Carnia, and Scotti to the southward engaged the Carso army with 
the same purpose. All eventually were to converge on the Venetian 
plain. The general tactical design was to keep to the valleys and 
main roads, masking, or if possible passing, the mountain fortresses, 
leaving them to be dealt with later, and by speed taking the main 
defence in the rear, and cutting off or surrounding retiring troops. 

At 2 a.m. on 24 October the attack opened with a bombardment 
of gas shells followed by high explosives. ‘Then the troops advanced 
in rain and heavy mist. From the outset the success was as absolute 
as it was unexpected. ‘The attack developed along the whole front, 
but chiefly in the Plezzo—Tolmino sector. Here in the north Krauss 
broke the front, reached the valley of the Isonzo at Plezzo, and turned 
southward along the river towards Caporetto. Held up for a time 
at Saga on the bend of the river, he forced his way through and 
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continued south. At the same time Stein’s troops from Tolmino 
pressed north. Caporetto was occupied at 4 p.m. The capture of 
Creda and Staraselo due west of Caporetto opened the valley of the 
river Natisone; this flows south through the mountains and reaches 
Cividale, whence the main railway ran to the military headquarters 
at Udine. Thus the line south of 'Tolmino, violently attacked in 
front by Scotti and threatened in the rear by the advance through the 
valley of the Natisone, had to be withdrawn. After two days’ fighting 
Cadorna planned a new front from M. Maggiore, west of Caporetto, 
through M. Purgessimo (covering Cividale) to M. Santo, passing 
through Plava and M. Cucco. But the capture of M. Maggiore on the 
night of the 26th decided the Supreme Command to withdraw the entire 
army behind the ‘Tagliamento. 

The whole front was in fact crumbling. The fighting spirit of 
_ vast numbers of the troops was undermined by neglect of their 
comforts, continual hardships, war weariness, and pacifist propa- 
ganda; the latest conscripts from the Turin factories were an added 
weakness. Some surrendered without fighting, others, ordered to 
retire, flung away their arms and became a fleeing mob, although 
many regiments fought well. The breakdown of communications 
added to the confusion. Cadorna, unlike some of his subordinates, 
never lost his head. His orders were clear and precise and strategically 
sound. The Duke of Aosta’s 3rd army on the Carso and Gorizia 
sector, as yet undefeated, was ordered to recross the Isonzo and fall 
back behind the Tagliamento from Codroipo to the sea. What 
remained of the 2nd army, from the Plezzo—Tolmino sector, was to 
take up the higher section of the river from Codroipo to Osoppo. 
The army of the Carnia was to fall back to the foothills, join the 
2nd army at Osoppo, and then bend westward to meet the army of 
the Cadore, which would fill the gap between the extreme right of 
the 1st army (Trentino) on the Asiago plateau and the left of the 
Carnia. Though hard pressed by the advancing enemy and with 
heavy casualties, the new front was in being by 1 November. The 
losses had been enormous. 293,000 prisoners and 3,200 guns of all 
calibres had been lost, and a mass of 400,000 fugitives threw away 
their arms and were streaming back westward by every road and pass; 
but battle casualties only totalled 40,000. It was, however, soon 
obvious that the 'Tagliamento could not be held and a retirement was 
ordered to the Piave. The lower reaches of this river amid marshes 
and lagoons were easy to hold; higher up it ran in a wide deep bed 
for only 50 miles before reaching the relative safety of the hills. The 
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hinge where the line turned west was formed by the massif of M. 
Grappa, already fortified by the foresight of Cadorna in 1916. On 
g November the new line was established, but the last troops of the 
3rd army crossed under fire from the Austrian guns, and the very 
next day, the roth, the Austro-Germans attacked. 

On 8 November Cadorna was relieved of his command and General 
Armando Diaz, a Corps Commander from the 3rd army, took his 
place. Cadorna had shown himself a fine organizer and a sound 
strategist with a calm mind and steady nerves. He had made the 
army into a fighting machine. He was, it was said, too severe and too 
ready to dismiss subordinates for non-vital mistakes. But he had 
had the unpleasant business of choosing the best men, and the higher 
ranks at the beginning of the war had many senior officers filling 
important posts through political influence. Cadorna had a masterful, 
somewhat overbearing, character, he was out of touch with the men, 
and took small interest in their needs, whereas his successor was just 
the opposite. Cadorna was never popular, and his removal was 
inevitable after Caporetto. 


Stabilization on the Piave 


The Allies were quick to give help. Marshal Foch was at Treviso 
on 30 November and before the end of the year 5 British and 
6 French divisions were in Italy. But they did not at once go to the 
front. he French were posted between Brescia and Verona, the 
British around Mantua. The first battle of the Piave was to be Italy’s 
Thermopylae and she fought it alone. The enemy attacked on 
10 November and the battle lasted for a fortnight. ‘There were 29 
Italian divisions in the line against 50 Austro-German. The latter 
were flushed with victory and had abundant artillery, whilst the 
Italians lay under the bitter stress of defeat and the sense of moral 
collapse. ‘Their line was scarcely formed and they were lamentably 
short of guns and equipment of all kinds, but they fought very well. 
Every attempt to cross the river in force was frustrated, and such small 
bridgeheads as were formed were contained and then wiped out. 
But the crux of the battle was the struggle for the Montello and M. 
Grappa. There were moments of desperation, key-points were lost 
and then retaken, and the fight swayed to and fro with neither side 
able to achieve the mastery. Farther west the Austrians attacked on 
the Asiago plateau, but were held. There was a bitter struggle for 
what was known as the M. Meletta salient, but again the Austrians 
failed. By 25 November victory was assured, and four days later the 
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Allies took over the Montello-M. Tomba section and relieved the 
exhausted Italians. 

Although the fighting on the Piave had died down by the end of 
November, the enemy’s efforts were not over. Two days before 
Christmas another strong attack west of M. Grappa was partially 
successful until the Italian counter-attacks restored the position. 
All through January there was fighting but without much change in 
the position. ‘The recovery of the Italian army was as remarkable 
as its collapse. By the end of the year the army was again at 
strength, numbering, with the Allies, 638 battalions with more 
than 5,000 guns, facing 738 Austrian and German battalions with 
7,000 guns. 

Italy too had learnt a lesson. From the hundreds of thousands 
of refugees from the occupied areas she heard what it meant to be 
at the mercy of Croats and Germans and Hungarians, and she turned 
in gratitude to the men who had saved her. The troops were now 
cared for and entertained behind the lines. The war was now on 
Italian soil. Everyone made sacrifices, and a new spirit of determina- 
tion for final victory took possession of the nation. The next four 
months, strenuously devoted to reorganization, were quiet on the 
Italian front. The great German attack on the British in March 1918 
recalled some of the Allied divisions from Italy but also removed the 
German troops from the Austrian army. In April, almost as a gesture 
of defiance to the victors of Caporetto, Italy sent an army corps of 
50,000 men to help France. ‘They were there until the end and won 
warm praises from their Allies, especially for their effort in winning 
the Chemin des Dames in October. 


The Austrian Offensive of 1918 


Austria was by now badly in need of a resounding victory. The 
' internal condition of the country was precarious and growing 
steadily worse. But the army was very carefully segregated, and its 
morale was still high on the surface and apparently unaffected by 
the disruptive symptoms appearing in the homeland. A great three- 
fold offensive was planned for June, but its parts were ill co-ordinated. 
The main attack was to be made by Conrad between M. Grappa and 
Rotzo, from the Asiago plateau. Boroevich was to open an offensive 
along the Piave, and a small action involving only.2 divisions was 
aimed at the Tonale pass near the Swiss frontier. The objective of 
Conrad’s offensive was to open the two divergent valleys, the Val 
d’Assa which led down to the plain at Thiene and on to Vicenza, 
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and the Val Frenzela which would open the roads to Bassano and 
Padua. But the Italian Intelligence knew all about it, even to the 
day and hour arranged for the opening artillery barrage, which they 
anticipated by an hour with disastrous results for the Austrian con- 
centrations. ‘The attack began on 15 June and lasted ten days. 
Along the Piave Boroevich’s troops succeeded in crossing the river 
in two sectors, but they were kept apart, surrounded, and attacked 
on all sides. ‘The river rose and swept away the bridges, supplies 
ran short, and on the 22nd Boroevich, unable to find reinforcements, 
confessed his failure by withdrawing what remained of his troops 
across the river. Conrad’s troops, after initial successes, made at a 
fearful cost, were unable to hold their gains and after desperate 
counter-attacks were pushed back to their starting-point. ‘The 
“Avalanche Action’ on the Tonale pass was a complete failure. ‘The 
battle of the Piave was Austria’s last effort for victory. It had cost 
her 150,000 men, and after it her army was no longer fit for 
offensive action. ‘Though the Italians had suffered too severely to 
enable them to follow up their victory, the moral effect was almost 
as great as the military. 


Vittorio Veneto 


Through July and August the two armies remained inactive while 
both sides reorganized, and Diaz began his preparations for the final 
battle. In the west, the German offensive was held up and the Allies 
were taking the initiative. September saw the collapse of the Bul- 
garian front and Allenby’s victory in Palestine. The Italian plans 
were matured by the end of September, but the attack was not de- 
livered until 24 October, the anniversary of Caporetto. ‘Though the 
dual monarchy was rapidly crumbling politically, the army was still 
capable of resistance. ‘The troops had been nursed, better food pro- 
vided, and every effort made to keep up their morale. An isolation 
zone behind the lines and a strict censorship of letters and papers, 
kept them in ignorance of the real conditions of things in the empire. 
Numerically they were still the stronger, but the Italians had now 
the advantage in artillery. "The Austrian army was not on the verge 
of collapse when the Italians first attacked, for they fought desper- 
ately and counter-attacked with vigour, but it was only the crust of 
the army that was hard; underneath, the leaven of defeatism was at 
work, and in the High Command, who knew the true state of things, 
pessimism was already undermining the will to win. 

The plan of the battle divided itself into two phases: first an 
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Piave, to separate the Austrian Trentino army from that of the Piave, 
at the hinge of the line; then the main effort, to cross the Piave, 
strike at the junction of the 5th and 6th Austrian armies, and destroy 
each in turn. On 24 October the attack from the Grappa began. 
For three days little progress was made. The opening successes on 
the mountain strongholds, Asolone, Pertica, and Solarolo were lost 
by counter-attacks, then retaken after a desperate struggle, but the 
- cost was so heavy that operations were suspended on the 26th to 
consolidate the new positions before making a fresh effort. More 
success attended the operations on the Piave. On the night of the 
23rd two English and one Italian regiment from Lord Cavan’s roth 
army seized an island in the river, but could not cross until the 26th. 
Higher up, both the 8th and the French 12th army crossed the river. 
_ By the 27th there were three solid bridgeheads. All were enlarged 
the next day, and on the 29th the columns joined, and the whole 
force successfully separated the Austrian 6th army from the Isonzo 
army which held the lower reaches of the river. By the 30th two- 
thirds of the enemy holding the river were withdrawing, and the 
enemy headquarters at Vittorio Veneto was overrun. ‘This was the 
beginning of the end. A rapid advance in the Grappa sector prevented 
help coming from the armies on the Trentino front, and on all 
sectors the Allies moved forward. On 3 December the first army 
pushed into the Trentino and seized Trento, while almost simul- 
taneously a scratch collection of troops on steamers of all kinds sailed 
from Venice across the Adriatic and occupied ‘Trieste without 
resistance. 

The battle of Vittorio Veneto was the exact reverse of the battle 
of the Piave, fought over the same ground from the opposite side. 
_ But the contention of the Italians that their enemy fought to the end 
with the same spirit is belied by the casualty list. Against the 150,000 
lost by the Austrians at the Piave battle the Italians in their attack 
lost under 40,000, and more than half of these were lost on the 
Grappa during the first three or four days, so that less than 15,000 
casualties were incurred on all the rest of the front. On 4 November 
an Armistice was signed between Austria and Italy, by which date 
the haul of 500,000 prisoners and 7,000 guns exceeded even those 
lost at Caporetto; the vital clause was the opening of Austria for the 
passage of Allied troops to attack Germany from the south. In the 
three years and six months of fighting Italy had mobilized 5,230,000 
men, 14:4 per cent. of her population, and lost 680,000 killed. 
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The Naval War 


When Italy declared war on Austria her navy consisted of 14 
battleships, of which 6 were Dreadnoughts, 10 armoured cruisers, 
16 light cruisers, nearly 50 destroyers and 70 torpedo-boats, together 
with 3 airships, 20 submarines, and a contingent of seaplanes. 
Austria had a much smaller navy. She had 4 Dreadnoughts and 3 
building, 5 pre-Dreadnoughts and 6 coastal defence vessels, 7 
cruisers, 18 destroyers, 40 torpedo-boats, and 6 submarines, which 
were later increased in number by contributions from Germany. 
The fighting was confined entirely to the Adriatic. There were no 
fleet actions and the battleships rarely came out of harbour. In this 
confined area Austria had one great advantage. ‘The eastern coast 
of Italy is low and sandy, without any harbours for a fleet between 
Venice, which was then a very open anchorage, and Brindisi, not 
yet a first-class port. ‘The Dalmatian coast, on the other hand, with 
its innumerable islands and deep inlets, offered admirable conceal- 
ment and protection for submarines, destroyers, and torpedo-boats. 
Moreover Austria had three first-class harbours at Trieste, Pola, and, 
in the southern Adriatic, Cattaro, all of which were strongly fortified. 
The fighting was chiefly submarine work varied by occasional cruiser 
actions when attempts were made to destroy convoys or to break the 
Otranto barrage which the Allies constructed to block the southern 
end of the Adriatic. 

The Italian fleet had had a year’s practical experience of convoy 
and patrol work, and also of landing operations, during the Libyan 
campaign, and this proved of great value, though submarine warfare 
was a new experience. ‘The Minister of Marine in 1915 had been in 
command of the fleet in 1912 and was succeeded in that post by the 
Duke of Abruzzi, who had won an excellent reputation in the Libyan 
war. ‘Thus Italy had the good fortune, unique among the Allies, of 
having men in charge of the navy who had practical experience of 
handling a fleet under war conditions. 

The night war was declared Ancona was bombarded, in the first 
of a series of tip-and-run raids carried out by the Austrians on the 
towns and ports along the east coast. These attempts were foiled, 
however, by the improvisation of armoured trains as coastal batteries, 
and before long they almost entirely ceased. The Austrians relied 
more on submarines than surface craft. From the many lurking- 
places of the Dalmatian coast these were a constant danger and 
soon they claimed valuable victims. In June the Italian cruiser 
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Amalfi was sunk and three weeks later the Garibaldi, both by sub- 
marines, and in the first surface action fought between submarines 
the Medusa was lost. The work performed by the Italian torpedo- 
craft was important and various. In addition to the routine duties 
of convoy and escort, they were actively engaged in the destruction 
of enemy signal stations, radio installations, and other methods of 
obtaining information. They showed much enterprise in entering 
harbours, destroying stores and material, and, if opportunity offered, 
sinking transport and supply ships. When the small island of Pela- 
gosa was found to be in constant use by the Austrians as a valuable 
centre for information, they escorted a contingent of troops across 
the Adriatic and occupied it. ‘Throughout the war the navy was 
active in support of the army on the lower Isonzo, shelling the 
Austrian defences and railway lines behind the front, and interfering 
_ with supplies and reinforcements moving along the coast. Later, 
British monitors arrived, and, guarded by Italian seaplanes and small 
craft, bombarded M. Hermada and other targets within range from 
the sea. But it is notable that the Italians quite failed to take advan- 
tage of their supremacy in surface ships and to bring the Austrian 
fleet to action. 


The Evacuation of the Serbs 


The finest achievement undertaken and carried through by the 
Italian navy, in which the army and the mercantile marine also 
played a worthy part, was the rescue of the remains of the heroic 
Serbian army after its desperate retreat through the mountains to 
Durazzo and Valona. In the middle of September 1915 Serbia, after 
successfully facing three attacks from Austria, was once more 
attacked by overwhelming forces. Preceded by a tragic mass of 
destitute, homeless Serbian refugees of all classes, the army retired 
by the only possible line of retreat through the mountains towards 
Montenegro and the Dalmatian coast, and fought desperate rear- 
guard actions at each mountain pass to enable the exhausted troops 
to draw a few miles nearer safety. Italy took upon herself the 
task of rescue. There were three possible ports of embarkation, San 
Giovanni di Medua, a few miles south of Cattaro, and, farther south, 
Durazzo and Valona. Only ships of the smallest size could enter the 
first two of these harbours and none of these were equipped with 
docks or jetties. Early in December all three were occupied, defen- 
Sive positions taken up and stores landed. ‘The most direct crossing 
from Italy was 40 miles wide and was open to attack by submarines 
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and surface craft from the Austrian base at Cattaro, while mines 
were laid nightly at the entrances to the harbours. It was at Valona 
that the principal effort was made. Here, as soon as the first con- 
tingent of pioneers and engineers had constructed the necessary 
piers and butments, a substantial force was landed and pushed up 
into the surrounding mountains, and a strong defensive circle was 
formed round the port. In the meanwhile the navy had been at 
work laying minefields and torpedo-nets, organizing mine-sweepers, 
siting shore batteries connected up by telephone and wireless, and 
using every known device to ensure the safety of the transports. 

Before the end of the year the stream of refugees, gaunt with 
hunger, verminous, exhausted, and foul with disease and unmedicated 
wounds, began to arrive. Split into two by the advance of the Bul- 
garians, one section reached San Giovanni di Medua and Durazzo, 
while the other moved on Valona. All that were fit were at once 
transferred to the waiting steamers and the work of transportation 
began. It was not without losses, three transports being sunk by 
mine or torpedo. Ali through January and February the work went 
on. ‘The Austrian army, driving down from the north, seized San 
Giovanni di Medua, but not before all the refugees, including the 
King of Montenegro and his son Prince Peter, had been safely 
evacuated. ‘Then the Austrians pressed on to Durazzo. ‘The evacua- 
tion of Durazzo was a hazardous undertaking. When the greatly 
superior Austrian army was already within shelling distance of the 
port there were still upwards of 7,000 refugees awaiting removal, 
including 1,300 hospital cases, while the defending Italian troops 
were slowly retiring from the surrounding hills upon the town. 
‘Twelve transports lay off shore awaiting the refugees, protected by 
a screen of torpedo-boats from submarine attack. Small craft and 
naval pinnaces worked day and night to bring off the waiting Ser- 
bians, while the Italian battleships, cruisers, and destroyers rained an 
unceasing stream of shells upon the advancing Austrians. On the 
night of 26 February the last troops were taken on board, the bridge 
that gave access to the town was blown up, and the transports dis- 
appeared in the darkness. At Valona, which was now strongly forti- 
fied, the same work was carried through. Altogether nearly 200,000 
soldiers and refugees were saved, including the old King Peter of 
Serbia and most of his Ministers. | 

The extension and development of the Allied front in Macedonia 
imposed additional work on Italy’s naval resources. Her contribution 
of over 50,000 men had to be transported across the Adriatic and kept 
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supplied with food and munitions for the remainder of the war. She 
had thus two permanent areas of naval activity, the Albanian front 
and the support of the army in the gulf of Venice, each demanding 
sustained defence from submarine attack by torpedo-craft and sea- 
planes. The Austro-German advance after Caporetto added new 
tasks, for while the monitors and floating batteries bombarded the 
advancing enemy, the lighter craft were called upon to move back 
troops and artillery first to the Tagliamento and then to the Piave, 
and when the final advance of the Italian army came in 1918 they 
performed the same service in the opposite direction. 

The record of naval work throughout the war is marked by indi- 
vidual deeds of great courage and daring. In November 1917 in the 
attempt to force the Piave the Austrians had employed two of their 
older battleships, the Wien and the Budapest, stationed at Trieste, to 
harass the right wing of the Italians. To prevent, if possible, the 
repetition of these attacks, on g December two motor torpedo-boats 
under Lt. Rizzo entered the harbour. Both battleships were tor- 
pedoed. ‘The Wien sank at once and the Budapest was put perma- 
nently out of commission. Six months later the same officer had a 
further success. On his way back from patrol work he encountered 
two dreadnoughts escorted by ten destroyers. He at once attacked, 
torpedoed and sunk the Szent Istvan, damaged the other, and then 
in the darkness escaped from pursuit. 

Throughout the war the Italian navy worked in harmony. with the 
Allied fleets. If there were no spectacular fleet actions, the rescue of 
the Serbian army was a feat of which any navy might feel justly 
proud. Italian mercantile losses were particularly heavy. Out of 
a total mercantile tonnage of 1,500,000 she lost more than 900,000, 
so that the allotment of enemy tonnage assigned to her by the Allies, - 
51,000 tons, certainly did not err on the side of generosity. 


ITALY AND FascisM, 1918-1940 


The Armistice found Italy facing the same problems as other 
countries: demobilization and the reabsorption of man-power into 
civil life; a feverish demand for goods of all kinds due to war shortage, 
which created a temporary boom in industry; the switch-over from 
war production to peace requirements; high prices, trade restrictions, 
and government control. There was also the problem of high wages, 
inflated staffs, and innumerable special posts. Italy was hampered 
more than other countries by lack of coal and raw materials and the 
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shortage of shipping, and like her Allies she had an enormous budget 
deficit. 


The Peace Conference 


‘The Government had scarcely time to take the first steps to deal 
with this complicated series of problems when the Peace Conference 
opened in Paris. From the first Italy found herself at a disadvantage. 
Her war effort was not fully appreciated. The fact that she had only 
been opposed by the Austrian army, and that the one occasion upon 
which she had measured herself against German troops and general- 
ship had resulted in Caporetto, depreciated her stock in the eyes of 
the Allied leaders. It was overlooked that she had had to conduct an 
offensive on a terrain of immense natural strength, already strongly 
fortified before the war, and developed with skill and care during the 
months of her neutrality. She was also taxed with being ‘ imperial- 
ist’, a charge based more on the persistent nationalist propaganda 
of the pre-war years than on a general knowledge of the terms of 
the secret ‘Treaty of London, upon which her claims were based. 
Then, too, she had committed a bad diplomatic blunder in neglecting 
to inform America of the terms of the Treaty of London before the 
issue of Wilson’s ‘Fourteen Points’, which spoke only of a ‘rectifica- 
tion of frontiers’, meaning the Brenner line. This mistake was re- 
peated when Wilson arrived in Rome and was allowed to leave Italy 
without a discussion of Italian claims in the light of the London 
‘Treaty. Again her case was badly presented. Orlando, though a man 
of high intelligence, had the lawyer’s facility in seeing both sides of 
the question, which proved a weakness in dealing with a man like 
Clemenceau, who saw only one. Finally, Italy’s position suffered 
from her lamentable internal condition, with disunion and bitter 
quarrels in the Ministry, dissatisfaction, strikes, and dislocation in 
industry, and a widespread malaise throughout the country. 

The secret ‘Treaty of London (p. 176), signed with Italy upon her 
entrance into the war in 1915 by England and France, promised 
Italy the Brenner pass as her northern frontier, Trieste, Pola, and 
the Istrian peninsula, the northern part of Dalmatia with some 
Adriatic islands, and the Port of Valona with a narrow hinterland. 
Her interest in Asia Minor was recognized, and she was promised 
also compensation in Africa if either France or England increased 
their African possessions. The American experts, however, upon 
whom Wilson relied, were markedly adverse to the claims of Italy, 
even that of the Brenner line, and President Wilson himself, though 
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firm about the Brenner, refused to recognize the validity of any 
‘secret’ treaty such as that of London. The Allied experts were, in 
fact, much more interested in the formation of the new countries, 
such as Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, than in enlarging Italy’s 
sphere of influence or providing her with an empire. The settlement 
of Asia Minor is a good illustration. In 1916 a body of French and 
English experts produced what is known as the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment, which divided Asia Minor, regardless of the Treaty of London, 
between France, Great Britain, and Russia. Against this Italy pro- 
tested vigorously, and in 1917 Asia Minor was again divided, on 
paper. This time Italy was to get Smyrna, Konia, Adalia, and Itchili, 
provided the consent of Russia was obtained. But the collapse of 
Russia made this impossible, and later, making use of the absence of 
Russia’s signature, France and England repudiated the treaty (known 
as that of S. Jean de Maurienne) and allocated Smyrna to Greece. 

The claims of Italy were circulated in the Conference by a long 
memorandum, explaining the cultural and racial aspects of the 
questions involved as well as their strategic necessity. They included 
the Brenner line on the north and the watershed of the Julian Alps 
on the east, which meant the inclusion in Italy of Julian Venetia. 
Further south they embraced Istria and northern Dalmatia with 
the coastline between Zara and Sebenik. No demand was made 
for lands beyond the Adriatic. A long section was devoted to Fiume, 
the fate of which was one of the knotty points of the Conference. 
In opposition to the Italians, Pasic, the Serbian Premier, circulated 
another memorandum claiming a frontier beginning about 15 miles 
from the Isonzo and embracing ‘Trieste, Pola, and Fiume, together 
with all Dalmatia and a large portion of northern Albania. Italy 
was furious over the opposition to her claim to Fiume, which in a 
plebiscite had declared unmistakably for union with Italy. In the 
heat of the struggle Orlando and Baron Sonnino returned to Rome to 
get parliamentary support. The visit proved unfortunate, for during 
their absence the mandates for Africa and the East were allocated and 
Italy got nothing, which still further embittered Italian feeling against 
her Allies. Soon afterwards Orlando was defeated in the Chamber and 
Nitti, with Tittoni as Foreign Minister, took over the Government. 
In Paris the Treaty with Austria was signed at 5. Germain-en-Laye 
by which Italy acquired the coveted line of the Brenner. his was 
followed by a settlement of the Libyan border, France surrendering 
to Italy a chain of wells and oases, and England giving to Italy an 
area in Jubaland between Kenya and Italian Somaliland. 
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Italy and Yugoslavia 


In January 1920 the Treaty of Versailles was ratified, leaving the 
rival claims of Italy and Yugoslavia still unsettled. In September 
1g1g d’Annunzio at the head of a collection of patriots had seized 
Fiume, and inaugurated a curious regime which anticipated the 
later Fascist organization of Italy. When Giolitti became premier in 
April 1920 he sought to reach agreement with the Yugoslavs. His 
first move was to recall the troops from Albania and evacuate Valona. 
Later in the year the ‘touring company’ of premiers and statesmen, 
who had replaced the Peace Conference in an endeavour to settle 
the still outstanding difficulties, met at Rapallo (Nov. 1920). Here 
at last Italy and Yugoslavia composed their differences over their 
frontiers. Italy gained the line of the Julian Alps, including Monte 
Nevoso, Istria with Pola, Trieste, and Julian Venetia. Fiume was 
made an independent state, but when this proved unworkable the 
town passed to Italy (1924), whilst SuSak, across the river, went to 
Yugoslavia, with Port Bards and the Delta. ‘This necessitated the 
removal of d’Annunzio. ‘Troops were sent, but there was little 
opposition and the incident closed. Italy had now attained nearly all 
she had demanded except northern Dalmatia, where she acquired 
only the enclave of Zara on the Dalmatian coast (p. 238). 

Italy thus emerged from the resettlement of Europe with a sub- 
stantial increase in territory (the ‘['rentino and Istria), a fine strategic 
boundary both north and east, and a firmer grip than before over the 
Dalmatian coastline. But she had acquired neither mandates nor 
colonies, because the oases in the Libyan desert and the strip of 
territory in remote Jubaland gave her neither raw materials nor an 
outlet for colonization. The politicians professed to be satisfied, but 
there was no disguising the fact that while England had added 24 
million square miles to her empire and France a million, Italy had but 
100,000 square miles to show, mostly desert. An unfortunate feeling 
remained, deeply impressed upon the more thoughtful classes, that 
Italy had not been generously treated, that her Allies had been grasp- 
ing in their own interests, and that there was little to be expected 
from them in the future, unless Italy was strong enough to act 
independently. 


The Disintegration of Parliamentary Democracy, 1918-1922 


Italy’s domestic condition throughout the three years after victory 
had grown steadily worse. The Socialists had at first been an inspira- 
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tion to Italy, and many of their proposals had been adopted with 
benefit to the working classes, but already in the years before the 
war their outlook had narrowed. They had devoted themselves 
largely to municipal control; nearly half the towns of Italy, especially 
in the industrial north, were in their hands. They were also strongly 
represented in the trade-union movement, which was said to have 
2 million members. During the war Socialism, while active in 
pushing up wages and indulging in reckless municipal extravagance, 
had revealed a spirit of defeatism which had had a bad influence 
on the troops when on leave, and contributed in no small degree 
to Caporetto. In the very difficult social and economic situation 
which followed the war, with the relaxation of discipline, demands 
for immediate demobilization, and impatience for a return to 
normal conditions, there ensued everywhere an increase of crimes 
of violence. 

It was at this moment that Italian socialism came under Russian 
infiuence. ‘There was no central organization, nor did any such figure 
as Bela Kun emerge, but there was an ugly outbreak of violence 
against disabled soldiers and officers in uniform, especially those 
wearing medals or ribbons. The extreme Socialists took the title of 
“‘Maximalist’, the equivalent of ‘Bolshevik’, and adopted the hammer 
and sickle for their emblem. In the Romagna, notably at Bologna, 
their leaders inaugurated what their opponents described as a reign 
of terror. All over Italy an orgy of strikes, sometimes for economic 
reasons and sometimes for political, reduced the social services to a 
state almost of chaos. Trains and telegraphs and postal arrange- 
ments became totally unreliable; industries went on strike at a 
moment’s notice, and a widespread failure of social discipline, coupled 
with an orgy of extravagance, threatened the country with indus- 
trial and financial collapse. ‘he high-water mark was reached with 
the seizure of the factories by the employees and the attempt to make 
the management run them for the benefit of the workers. This was 
a complete failure. 

In the face of disorganization and violence the weakness and non- 
curanza of the Government was lamentable. ‘The worst offender was 
Nitti, and his term of office from June 1919 to April 1920 saw a steady 
deterioration in the country’s condition, which his successor Giolitti 
did little or nothing to improve. Nitti systematically gave way to 
the Socialist demands. He amnestied the deserters, which infuriated 
the army; he published the report on Caporetto the moment it was 
completed, with its adverse findings on generals, officers, and men, 
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thus giving the Socialists an admirable weapon with which to casti- 
gate the army; when officers were beaten up or even murdered in 
the streets, all he could do was to confess his inability to protect them 
and advise them to wear mufti when not on duty. Holding the view 
that this state of things was the inevitable result of the war and would 
work itself out in due course, he steadily refused to use force to sup- 
press violence and maintain order. He would not even put the law in 
action where it existed and prosecute the ringleaders of illegal strikes. 

Towards the end of 1919 Nitti resorted to the expedient of a 
general election, the result of which at the same time merely 
strengthened the opposition, the Socialists winning 156 seats. A new 
force emerged, the Partito Popolare. 'This Popular Party was founded 
bya Sicilian priest, Don Sturzo. The Popolari based their programme 
on Catholicism, though they were not properly a clerical party. ‘Their 
chief stronghold was amongst the peasants, and their appeal was 
partly religious and partly based on their advocacy of the break-up 
of big estates. In 1919, in their first election, they won Io1 seats. 

From the elections of 1919 until June 1920 a further wave of strikes 
and riots swept the country, including a sit-down strike of 600,000 
workers. The Socialists would not participate in government but 
were not sufficiently energetic or constructive to carry out a revolu- 
tion. ‘The strikes eventually settled themselves, and by the autumn 
of 1920 any genuine ‘red menace’ had disappeared. A sign of the 
weakening of Socialist influence was their loss of many seats at the 
municipal elections. It was inevitable that a reaction would develop 
to this state of things. Already there had been attempts at strike- 
breaking and volunteers had come forward at a crisis to carry on 
essential services, but they had been local and spasmodic and had 
received nothing but discouragement from the Government. How- 
ever, at the end of 1920, when the real crisis was over, the Squadristz, 
irregulars of the Fasci or ‘Groups’ of Mussolini, began to appear in 
numbers. 


The Rise of Fascism 


It was in March 1919, in the office of his paper Popolo d'Italia at 
Milan, that Mussolini formed the first Fascio di Combattenti or 
Battle Band. ‘There were present some 150 young men. Most of 
them were ex-soldiers, some had been with d’Annunzio in Fiume, 
and all of them were full of ardour to crush the so-called ‘Reds’. 
They were not the only body with this aim. The Nationalists— 
natural allies of the Fascists with whom they eventually coalesced— 
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had already formed similar groups; there were d’Annunzio’s Arditi, 
and patriotic organizations like Italia Redenta and Italia Nuova. 
Once started, the movement grew quickly. Fasci sprang up here and 
there all over Italy. Men of all classes, disgusted with the disorder of 
Socialist activity and the refusal of the Government to maintain 
order, joined them. The financial backing of these organizations is 
obscure. Originally members made their voluntary contributions 
and doubtless large sums were provided by powerful sympathizers, 
particularly the great manufacturers (though not all of these wel- 
comed the rise of Fascism). Other sums were raised by the methods 
of the racketeer; the nervous and the fearful bought ‘protection’ or 
immunity from the bludgeon and the castor-oil bottle. Quickly 
organized, before the end of the year the Fasci were in vigorous 
action; in fact, for the next two years Italy was in a state of civil war. 
The Government did nothing, the carabinieri had no instructions, 
and looked on without interference while the Fascists sacked and 
burnt the Socialist headquarters. The Fascists soon won the sym- 
pathy of the middle and upper classes and the beneficent neutrality 
of the military, who allowed them to commandeer civilian and army 
lorries for their raids. ‘hey had the special advantage that whereas 
formerly Nitti had tolerated the Socialists, Giolitti now tolerated the 
Fascists as a counter to the Socialists. ‘Their vigorous methods soon 
proved effective. In November the city and province of Bologna, 
a stronghold of the Communists, was subjected to a violent attack, 
their power completely broken, and ‘order’ restored. With unscru- 
pulous determination the Blackshirts, now fully armed and organized, 
bludgeoned and burnt and sacked wherever the Socialists held the 
upper hand. They in their turn replied with bombs and ambuscades. 
At Milan the Fascists seized the municipal buildings, ejected the 
council, and took possession of the archives. Local fascist dictator- 
ships began to replace the socialist monopoly in municipal affairs. 
Farinacci as ‘ras’ or boss of Cremona boasted that he had compelled 
(by castor oil and the blackjack) the resignation of 64 local councils. 

At the elections of May 1921 Fascists and Nationalists won forty- 
five seats from the Socialists, and Mussolini entered Parliament. 
Though the Liberals still had a majority, the predominating influence 
was that of the Partito Popolare, who threw out Giolitti and supported 
Bonomi as premier. In the autumn Mussolini called a conference of 
his party at which he announced the formation of the Partito Nazionale 
Fascista and set out its programme. Social reform, national prestige 
abroad, rigid economy at home, the restoration of the authority 
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of the State, financial equilibrium, the cessation of strikes, and 
arbitration of difficulties between capital and labour, were the 
principal points. What is most surprising about Mussolini’s speech 
on this occasion was the calm assurance which pervaded it that the 
Fascist party would before long be in control of the State, and 
the plain indication that it had a complete programme ready and every 
intention of carrying it through. At this time the enrolled Fascists 
numbered about 152,000, of whom 62,000 were working-class or 
proletarian and about 90,000 were independent or professional people, 
small tradesmen, landowners, and proprietors of businesses large 
and small. 

Further parliamentary troubles, in which the Popolari were the 
only staunch supporters of the Government, led to the resignation of 
Bonomi in February 1922. Facta, a Giolittian representative sup- 
ported by the wealthy Conservatives, succeeded him. Facta’s taking 
over of office was the signal for further strikes and disorders. On 19 
July Facta fell and Turati, the Socialist leader, expressed his readi- 
ness to abandon the principle of non-co-operation and to form a 
government. It was probably too late to put down the Fascists unless 
the monarchy and the army could be induced to move against them. 
In any case the Socialists were divided, and many of the rank and 
file—as was also the case with the Popolari—did not realize the 
imminence of the danger and were dissentient. Facta’s weak Govern- 
ment resumed office. 

The March on Rome. On 1 August the Alleanza del Lavoro 
(an organization supported by Socialists, the General Confederation 
of Labour, Republicans, and some Liberals) planned a general 
strike. Not only were the Fascists able to break the strike by running 
the essential services themselves, but the strike itself served as a final 
excuse for seizing control of key points. By 18 October the Fascist 
quadrumviri—Bianchi, Balbo, De Vecchi, and De Bono—were ready 
for a coup d’état under Mussolini’s orders. By the 28th Fascist forces 
had occupied the lines of communication from the north of Italy 
to Rome. Consternation reigned, but there was no effective or 
unified opposition. On the evening of 29 October the king invited 
Mussolini to Rome and asked him to form a cabinet. 


Mussolini in Power 


The national policy of Mussolini, which he was now in a position 
to enforce, was based upon certain fundamental aims to the realiza- 
tion of which all his legislation was henceforth directed. The first 
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was the unquestioned supremacy of the State in every department 
of the national life; the second was ‘no opposition’; and the third 
‘Empire’. He was hampered by no moral scruples. ‘All things are 
lawful for me, but all things are not expedient’ was his motto. These 
aims were of course concealed or camouflaged according to the needs 
of the moment, but sometimes they flashed out with unexpected 
candour. ‘These aims were not new. ‘They were but the logical ex- 
pression of the teaching that the Nationalists had drawn from Ger- 
many. The one novel feature was the organized use of propaganda, 
by the press, radio, and cinema, to dope the people at home, and to 
create abroad whatever impression was considered most desirable. 

Mussolini’s first Cabinet was designed on a wide basis, containing 
four members of the Partito Popolare, three Nationalists, two Liberals, 
and two Social Democrats. One new office was created, that of 
Director-General of Public Safety, a title not devoid of a latent hint 
of warning; it was filled by General De Bono, already Commander- 
in-Chief of the Fascist squadre, who had shown his capacity in 
organizing and controlling the March on Rome. There was no imme- 
diate vindictive or retaliatory action on other parties. With his armed 
Fascists, who new numbered 300,000, Mussolini was in complete 
‘control of the country and could afford to be generous. Besides, he 
was no doubt anxious to get an unprejudiced estimate of the national 
reaction to his coup d’état. ‘The newspaper offices of adverse opinion 
which had been occupied by Fascists, were handed back (where not 
wrecked) to their editors, except for a few extremist organs, like 
Nitti’s J] Paese, which were suppressed. Socialist and Communist 
municipal offices, likewise occupied, were evacuated, and the various 
Camere del Lavoro (such as had not been burnt or sacked) were once 
again occupied by their owners. ‘The result of this wise forbearance 
was justified, for the majority both in the press and the municipalities 
became cautious and moderate and not a few quickly turned Fascist. 

The Fascists had not the least intention of becoming one party 
amongst others in the Chamber. Like the Roman Church, they 
admitted no compromise. In the spring of 1923 the Partito Popolare 
held a congress. Their attitude to the Government proved ambi- 
guous. ‘The members of the Party in the Cabinet were promptly 
summoned, and after an interview with Mussolini their resignations 
were offered and accepted. This split the party, one section turning 
Fascist and the other hardening in opposition, but they were now 
sufficiently weakened by defections to be innocuous. A similar 
breach opened with the Social Democrats, whose leader the Duke 
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of Cesaro resigned after Mussolini’s refusal to contract an alliance 
with the party. Mussolini devised a new electoral method which 
would effectively abolish the old party system and prevent the possi- 
bility of a Fascist defeat. By a law of 1923 the country was divided 
into fifteen large constituencies and each party submitted a national 
list of candidates. The party gaining the largest number of votes 
became entitled to two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber (356), the 
remainder (179) being divided in proportion amongst the other 
parties. A general election was held in April 1924 under the new 
system, which resulted in a three-quarters majority for Fascism with 
the other parties safely reduced to impotence. 


The Elimination of Opposition 


The parliamentary situation came to a head with the murder, on 
10 June, of the popular Socialist deputy Giacomo Matteotti. Musso- 
lini himself, or at least the Fascists, were blamed for the murder; 
there was a wave of popular indignation throughout the country, and 
the crisis shook the Government from top to bottom. The opposition 
parties left the Chamber as a protest, and moved to the Aventine. 
They demanded the abolition of the Fascist militia and new elections. 
Even the ex-service men wavered. ‘The Government was helped, 
however, by a vote of confidence in the Senate. 

The crisis marked the beginning of a new wave of Fascist terrorism 
which quickly led to the liquidation of any serious semblance of 
democratic government. Mussolini announced at the beginning of 
1925 that ‘force’ would ‘solve the problem of the Aventine’. Roberto 
Farinacci, now Party Secretary, was the principal instrument of this 
force, and with the use of bludgeon and castor-oil he encouraged the 
leaders of the anti-Fascist parties to go into exile. The freedom of 
the press was destroyed and special tribunals established for the 
persecution of the remaining opponents. 

Trade Unions. 'The Fascists had their own trade unions or ‘syndi- 
cates’ and other social or economic organizations. ‘To these no rivals 
were to be permitted (p. 419). ‘To deal with ‘unreliable’ or recal- 
citrant associations, especially those of a political complexion, of 
which inevitably there were a great many in Italy, a series of decrees 
were issued which subjected them to steadily increasing pressure. 
In January 1924 they were put under the surveillance of the prefect, 
who could inspect their books, install a state commissioner to ad- 
minister their funds, and eventually dissolve them and use their assets 
for other purposes. In 1925 all associations were ordered to submit. 
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the names of members and officials to the police whenever requested 
to do so. Finally, in November 1926 a communiqué to the press 
announced that ‘all political associations of an anti-fascist character, | 
all political parties and others regarded with suspicion, have been 
dissolved’. 

Press. 'The subordination of the press was essential, but there was 
a tenacious tradition of independence of thought. With many papers 
there was little difficulty, but others stood firm. The treatment of 
the Corriere della Sera, one of the leading Liberal papers in Italy, 
reveals the methods of the Government. The editor and proprietor, 
Senator Albertini, was a persistent but cautious critic of the Govern- 
ment. Being a person of too much influence for summary dismissal, 
he was bought out by a group of capitalists and the policy of the 
paper changed. In 1924 there were 3,300 journalists in the Italian 
press, three years later the number was less than half, and over 100, 
many of whom had previously exercised great influence, had been 
dismissed and forbidden to write. 

Lawyers. ‘The prolonged opposition of the lawyers, the repre- 
sentatives of justice and personal freedom, forms the strongest 
indictment of Fascism. In every Italian province there were two 
associations, one for barristers and one for solicitors. ‘These were left 
alone, but a third, an association of Fascist lawyers, was formed in 
each province, and supported by the Government. ‘The struggle 
between the Fascists and their opponents continued for years, and 
_ some idea of the exasperation which the prolonged opposition pro- 
voked may be gleaned from the fact that in 1931 the names of 
over 2,000 lawyers were struck off the list of those allowed to 
practise. 


The Establishment of the Totalitarian State 


From the moral point of view the murder of Matteotti and its 
consequences shook the power of the Fascists from top to bottom, but 
from the only standpoint which Mussolini regarded as important, 
that of force, it was a triumph. It made clear not only the political 
weakness of the opposition but likewise the absence of any effective 
reaction in the country to the policy of brute force upon which the 
Government relied. These events had convinced Mussolini of the 
need for further repressive legislation. By a law on the press he 
‘sought to abolish the subversive press’ (1925). Some controlling 
legislation was needed, for in Italy there was no law of libel protecting 
public men and no penalties for contempt of court. But it is easy to 
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realize how a press law would be used by Fascism. Henceforth the 
press must be pro-Fascist. Another law abolished secret societies; 
this was aimed at the Freemasons, and owing to the extreme secrecy 
of their methods may not have led to their complete extinction, but 
henceforth no Fascist was allowed to be a Mason and the lodges were 
dissolved. A law on public safety after the first attempt on the Duce’s 
life enacted the severest penalties for such attempts, and a special 
tribunal for the defence of the State was set up (1926). ‘The Secret 
Police (O.V.R.A.; p. 447) produced the victims. 

Three further laws put still more power into the hands of the 
Fascists. The first (Dec. 1925) defined the powers of the Head of 
the Government, i.e. of Mussolini himself. Ministerial responsibility 
and parliamentary control of the Government disappeared. No bill 
could in future be brought in without being first submitted to him, 
he had sole responsibility, and that not to Parliament but to the 
Crown. Subsequently he acquired power to issue decrees which 
would have the force of law, without consulting the other powers of 
the State (p. 399). The second law remoulded (or killed) the vigorous 
municipal system by replacing the local mayors and elective councils 
with nominated officials (Podesta) and councils (p. 405). The third 
basic law made the Fascist Grand Council into an organ of State 
(p. 400). As the result of this legislation the political and administra- 
tive machinery of the State was in the hands of the Party, which made 
full use of every repressive measure. Direct force was applied by a 


large police force (p. 445). 


Economic Control 


Fascist syndicates or unions had -been formed to represent the two 
sides, employers and employed. For these the Government claimed 
a gross membership of 2 million, but this was an imaginary figure. 
When, for instance, in April 1925, the 18,000 Fiat motor workers 
voted for a council connected with the firm’s benefit society, not a 
single Fascist was elected or even nominated, though over go per 
cent. of the workers voted. In 1925, by the Vidoni Palace Pact, 
representatives of -both employers and workers agreed that they 
should be represented solely by Fascist unions. This agreement was 
legalized by the Law of 3 April 1926, which abolished the right 
to strike. After subsequent changes the final position of industry was 
as follows: 

The whole national industry was grouped into nine confederations, 
four for the employers, four for the workers in industry, commerce, 
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banking, and agriculture, and one for the professional classes, by 
themselves. In each of these confederations the Government only 
recognized individual federations. controlled by Fascists (p. 420). 
But there was one difficulty in this absolute control of Fascism over 
the national industry. Italy was a participator in the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, and was pledged to recognize ‘the prin- 
ciple of freedom of association’. Therefore, into the charters of the 
confederations there was inserted Article 12 which provided that 
those employers and employees who did not wish to join the legally 
recognized organizations could form what were called de facto 
unions. Some of these were formed, but they were not permitted 
to survive long. They were harried by the police, and brow-beaten 
by the Fascist squadristi, until their existence became impossible. 
This was not known outside Italy because Mussolini left intact the 
largest and best known socialist organization, the G.C.L., the General 
Confederation of Labour. But, while the central body remained 
untouched, the many branches which it directed were either dis- 
solved or put under a State Commissioner until the G.C.L. had no 
organization left to control. It then dissolved itself and was claimed 
as a convert to Fascism. 

Corporations. ‘The whole of this industrial reorganization was later 
developed still further by the creation of the ‘corporations’ (p. 421). 
These were directing and co-ordinating bodies or committees, repre- 
sentative of both employers and workers, which were superimposed 
upon the confederations. ‘Their function was to bring together, 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Corporations, the parallel 
confederations of employers and workers in particular industries. 
The corporations were more specific in their sphere than the con- 
federations, there being 22 corporations to g confederations. ‘T’o 
what extent they were, in actual fact, organized and effective is dis- 
puted. But in theory they formed a vital part of the national economy, 
which would enable industry to switch quickly and silently over from 
peace to war economy, to accelerate production, divert it, if necessary, 
into special channels, and obviate all the improvisation which a 
national war effort usually necessitates. 

In 1927 the Labour Charter or Carta del Lavoro (p. 423) was pub- 
lished. This charter nominally established the old Socialist ideal of 
the right to work, but also riveted the control of the State over both 
capital and labour. One last point should be noted in connexion with 
the economic organizations of the State—the reform of the Senate to 
ensure the correct political temperature in that body (p. 398). 

A 4907 P. 
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Dopolavoro. Nothing reveals more clearly the grim and humourless 
determination of Mussolini to dominate every phase of the national 
life, and to close every avenue of spontaneous initiative amongst the 
Italian people, than the working of the much trumpeted Dopo- 
lavoro (p. 428), the association which controlled the recreations 
and pleasures of the people. Every form of sport and amusement 
had to be affiliated to a national organization, of which the presidents 
and secretaries were appointed by the Government. The national 
Olympic Committee, raised to a dependent organ of the State, be- 
came the guardian angel of Italian recreation. A golf club could not 
henceforth arrange inter-club matches, dismiss an employee, or 
build a new bathroom in the clubhouse, without the permission of 
the Commissione Federale del Golf. Tourist clubs, football, and 
cyclist clubs, bands and dancing associations, even chess and mando- 
line playing, alike must submit to Fascist supervision or be dissolved. 
All this official interference had a political purpose which was care- 
fully concealed. ‘The Dopolavoro offered a fine field for propaganda, 
and the successes at the Olympic games, for which athletes were 
trained at public expense, served as a useful advertisement for the 
new Italy. Moreover, Fascist secretaries and organizers kept a keen 
and spying eye on what was called ‘the moral and spiritual pheno- 
mena’ of recreation. Information as to the political opinions even 
of Alpine climbers and mandoline players was always welcome to 
the Fascists. 

Such in outline was the work of Fascist penetration. The degree 
of pressure which the Party could exert was very great. For example, 
the Minister of ‘Transport ruled in March 1928 that in contracts 
for railway construction preference must always be given to Fascist — 
estimates and that labour exchanges must do the same when finding 
work for the unemployed. Things were difficult for the independent 
workman who could not produce his card of membership of a Fascist 
union. ‘The leaders of industry were equally at the mercy of the Head 
of the Government: Signor Benni, for instance, President of the 
Confederation of Industrial Employers, a deputy and director or 
chairman of twenty other important concerns, was dismissed by 
Mussolini and replaced by Signor Pirelli, who in his turn, was re- 
moved to make room for Count Volpi. Thus it becomes clear that 
however much the Government depended upon the industrial mag- 
nates, there was no question of permitting dictation, and that work- 
men and employers alike were at the mercy of the will of the Party 
as embodied in the Duce. 
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The Vatican Treaty 


By the year 1927 the political, administrative, and economic life 
of Italy was in the hands of Fascism. There remained, however, one 
big problem in the national life as yet unsolved, the relations of 
Church and State. There was perhaps nothing which would stir 
such heart-felt gratitude to the Duce, not only in Italy but through- 
out the whole Catholic world, as a successful solution of this vexed 
question. The relationship between Church and State had been 
governed since 1870 by the Law of Guarantees (p. 155), but this 
was not officially recognized by the Vatican and an armed neutrality 
separated pope and king. Mussolini’s attitude towards the Church 
had from the first been respectful and even friendly. ‘The Cross was 
replaced in the elementary schools, religious instruction was given, 
_ religious processions were not disturbed, and the civil authorities 
assisted in the transit of pilgrims during the Anno Santo. Mussolini 
had no wish to create clerical opposition, and his general attitude 
created a sympathetic atmosphere in which to open negotiations. 
The unexpected feature was the readiness of the Papacy to take the 
initiative; the first move came from the Vatican in 1926, by means 
of an indirect message to a leading Fascist, Signor Barone. ‘T'wo 
conditions were laid down as essential; a Treaty reconstituting a 
Pontifical State, however small, and a Concordat conferring upon 
the religious sacrament of marriage the legal effect of the civil rite. 
In great secrecy negotiations were opened upon this basis. 

The preliminaries were hardly completed, however, when they 
were held up by a struggle for the control of the Catholic Scouts 
(Esploratort Cattolict). After two years of opposition the Church 
yielded, and the organization was absorbed in the Fascist Balilla 
(p. 416). The negotiations were then reopened and in February 1929 
the Lateran Agreements were signed. The death of Signor Barone 
in the middle of the work led to the personal intervention of Musso- 
lini and the final and critical stage of the negotiations was carried 
through by Mussolini and the Pope in person. 

The Lateran Agreements consist of two documents, a Treaty and 
a Concordat. The former closed the disszdio, which had existed be- 
tween Church and State since the Law of Guarantees, by the creation 
of the Vatican State in the absolute possession of the Holy See, and 
by the papal recognition of the kingdom of Italy under the house 
of Savoy. Thus the ‘Roman Question’ was settled. ‘The Con- 
cordat defined the relations between the ecclesiastical and the civil 
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governments. ‘The Catholic religion was declared the religion of 
the State. All the sovereign rights and diplomatic privileges in- | 
cluded in the Law of Guarantees were confirmed, and the full liberty 
of the Church in all spiritual matters was recognized (p. 257). 

The price that the Church paid for these concessions by the Fascists 
was heavy, for it meant the control of the Church in Italy by the 
State. It was ‘established’ in accordance with the Fascist dictum 
‘everything within the State, nothing outside the State’, but the 
world-wide control of the Church beyond the confines of Italy was 
not interfered with. “The Reconciliation’ as it was called was re- 
ceived with universal joy, and for months the Vatican was flooded 
with testimonies of gratitude and thanksgiving. 

Church and Fascism. 'The only criterion by which the voice of the 
Church can be judged is that of the Pope himself, and while Pius XI 
lived, he spoke upon such questions as national education, racialism, 
and supernationalism with courageous Christian frankness. ‘The 
same cannot be said of the archbishops and bishops, who have too 
often shown servility to Fascism and a spirit of adulation towards 
the Duce, though there have been notable exceptions. Nor have the 
outspoken words of the Pope in his addresses and allocutions been 
freely and widely heard, for the Catholic press in Italy is muzzled, 
and they have too frequently remained unreported save in the 
columns of the official Vatican organ, the Osservatore Romano, which 
when once it issues beyond the narrow confines of the Vatican City © 
is liable to immediate confiscation by the police. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS FROM 1923 TO 1940 


The foreign policy of Italy from 1923 to 1940 was the special 
province of Mussolini, and can only be understood as the expression 
of his cynical and perverse genius. At the Lausanne Conference he 
obtained his first tangible gain for Italy in the acquisition of the 
islands of Rhodes and the Dodecanese, thus establishing a com- 
mercial base in the eastern Mediterranean, where Italy had always 
had an active trade. In pursuance of his policy in the course of the 
next few years commercial treaties were signed with nearly every 
country in Europe, with Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria (1923), 
with Russia and Switzerland (1924), and with Hungary, Spain, 
Albania, and Greece in 1925. But these good commercial relations 
were not established without periods of difficulty and even danger. 
The sensitive spots in Italy’s foreign relations lay on the east coast 
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of the Adriatic, with Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece. These three 
countries occupied the Dalmatian coast from Fiume in the north 
to Corfu, and Italy was suspicious of all three alike, and a mutual 
settlement proved prolonged and difficult. The first trouble was 
with Greece. 


The Corfu Incident 


In August 1923 Greek irregulars murdered the Italian General 
Tellini and his staff, engaged in delimitation work on the Greek 
boundary under the direction of the Conference of Ambassadors. 
sitting in Paris. An ultimatum with a time limit was at once sent to 
Athens, demanding a full official apology; the celebration of a Mass 
for the victims to be attended by the Greek Government; a salute 
by the Greek fleet to the Italian flag, and an indemnity of half a 
million sterling. As the Greek Government did not promptly com- 
ply, the Italian fleet bombarded and occupied the island of Corfu. 
Greece desired to refer the controversy to the League of Nations, 
which Italy refused, as being outside its competence, but agreed to 
accept the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors. ‘The Con- 
ference supported Italy and the conditions imposed were carried out 
and the indemnity paid, one-fifth of which Mussolini devoted to the 
families of the victims killed by the Corfu bombardment. Corfu 
was then evacuated. This incident aroused comment and suspicion. 
France was sympathetic, but in England there was strong criticism 
of Italy’s action. This irritated Mussolini and led to bitter remarks 
regarding England’s pro-Greek policy. In the west the incident left 
behind an uneasy feeling that the Fascist Government was a danger 
to peace, but in the Balkans this display of strength greatly increased 
Italy’s prestige. Three years later good relations with Greece were 
re-established, and Italy was later instrumental in healing the breach 
between Greece and Turkey due to the disastrous expulsion of 
Greece from Asia Minor. 


France, Albania, and Yugoslavia 


The problem of Yugoslavia and Albania was a far more intricate 
question, complicated by the policy of France. Italy had always a 
special interest in Albania, and it was an axiom of her policy not to 
allow Albania to fall into the hands of any Balkan state. ‘This was 
well recognized, and in 1921 the League of Nations after the recog- 
nition of Albanian independence entrusted the defence of her in- 
tegrity to Italy. Racial difficulties and jealousies required constant 
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watchfulness and firmness combined with tact. Another factor, which 
made the position worse, arose with the formation of the Yugoslav | 
State. ‘The component parts of the new state consisted of the Serbs, 
who throughout the war had fought with the Allies, and the Croats 
and Slovenes, who had fought for Austria; no troops had opposed 
Italy more staunchly than these. The Treaty of Rapallo and the 
Santa Margherita Conventions (p. 238) were still unratified when 
Mussolini came to power. ‘Though he thought them unsatisfactory, 
Mussolini presented them to the Chamber and had them approved. 
In 1924 he reopened the whole question with Belgrade and finally 
by the Treaty of Rome—ratified as the Nettuno Conventions in 1925 
—put the relations of the two countries on a sound basis. 

The relations of Italy with France after the appearance of Fascism 
were never good. Paris became the centre of a bitter and influential 
group of anti-Fascist exiles. More important was the French policy 
of drawing the new countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia, into her orbit, supplying them with financial help and arma- 
ments and training their armies. A French-Yugoslav alliance and 
an attack on Albania were always feared. Mussolini endeavoured to 
strengthen his hold over Albania by a commercial treaty and by the 
development of her resources. It was known in 1926 that France 
was making approaches to Yugoslavia, but it was not until a year 
later that a treaty was signed. Within a month a similar treaty 
between Italy and Albania was announced. 

The effect of all this political activity threw Italy very much into 
the limelight. The country, and Mussolini himself, were gratified 
and flattered by the number of prominent personages who found 
their way to Rome—kings and queens, premiers, and foreign minis- 
ters. Mussolini himself was always ‘news’, and Fascism was apt at 
propaganda and advertisement. 

In 1924 Mussolini had astonished Europe by formal recognition 
of the new Soviet Government and the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty. It was an unexpected reversal of policy, but a good commercial 
move, opening the Straits and the Black Sea to Italian shipping and 
industrial products. 


Germany and Austria 


In 1925 Italy was again prominent in the management of the 
Treaty of Locarno. ‘The deliberations for a security pact guaranteeing 
the Rhineland frontier occupied many months, and the mutual irrita- 
tion between France and Italy made the attitude of Italy doubtful. 
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However, Mussolini took his place boldly beside England and 
Belgium, despite an ill-timed outburst of anti-Fascist feeling in the 
French press, and put his signature to the treaty, undertaking thereby 
to go to the help of either France or Germany in the case of an 
unprovoked attack. The spirit of the Locarno Treaty appeared to be 
strengthened when at the close of the year Italy and Germany signed 
yet another commercial treaty. This gave great satisfaction in Italy 
because it opened the largest market on the continent to Italian goods. 
There was in Germany at this moment much anti-Italian feeling due 
to Mussolini’s opposition to the projected Anschluss between Austria 
and Germany. In revenge the German press and official circles 
backed the Austrian agitation against the treatment of the German 
minority in the Alto Adige, formerly the Austrian Tirol. Nothing 
came of this nor of a similar agitation in 1928. Likewise the attempt 
to gain indirect control of Austria by a Customs Union was defeated. 
The obvious anger of the Pan-German party over this failure exposed 
the political motive that lay behind it. It was a form of pressure in the 
Anschluss campaign to obtain the union of Austria with Germany. 
The maintenance of Austrian independence was a vital question for 
Italy. Austria was no danger as she was, but to have a revengeful 
Austria across the border united to the vast power of Germany was 
to surrender the independence of Italy. Mussolini knew it, and in 
reference to the relation between the Anschluss and the Alto Adige 
agitation he told the Chamber of Deputies that such union could 
not be permitted. 


Tension with former Allies 


For ten years Mussolini maintained a foreign policy of peace. In 
1928 he signed a treaty with Turkey and yet another of peace and 
friendship to last twenty years with Abyssinia. At the Naval Confer- 
ence in 1930 he supported disarmament and declared that Italy was 
prepared to reduce her armaments to any level, provided the rest 
of the world did the same. And yet the man himself never ceased to 
be regarded as a disturbing factor. Though there was no obvious 
reason at that time to suspect his sincerity, the periodic outbursts of 
the Duce and his unexpected actions reacted violently on the frayed 
nerves of Europe. A perfectly legitimate visit to Italy’s north African 
colonies, accompanied with that theatrical element of pomp and 
circumstance with which he loved to be surrounded, caused the 
mobilization of half the Turkish army and wild rumours of an Italo- 
Greek attack on Asia Minor. 
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The year 1930 revealed for the first time signs of a possible re-. 
grouping of the Powers. Since the war the Allies had remained 
united in opposition to Germany, with Russia standing apart, but 
now a tendency was discernible, first on the side of Russia and then 
of Italy, to approach Germany. The first open manifestation of 
this new alinement was observed at the preparatory commission for 
the Disarmament Conference held in 1930, at which Italy voted 
with Germany against France and England. ‘The cause of the Italian 
action was the persistent refusal of France to allow her parity in 
naval construction, to which Italy felt entitled as a Mediterranean 
Power. But while Mussolini made bellicose speeches, Signor Grandi 
was put forward in the Chamber of Deputies to offer olive branches. 
This two-faced policy was the result of Italy’s fundamental need of 
allies. Despite all the brave talk of independence and no dictation, 
Mussolini knew well enough that Italy could not stand alone. The 
Fascists, however, were tired of France and England. Not only was 
there the chronic soreness left by inadequate compensation at the 
Peace Conference, but they were exasperated at the refusal of both 
Powers to accept Fascism at its own valuation. Hence Mussolini 
blew hot and cold, in ignorance or deliberate disregard of how deeply 
Fascism alienated the human and political sympathies of Italy’s two 
allies. 

The unfortunate quarrel with France had its source on Italy’s side 
in a belief strongly held in Nationalist circles, and which can be 
traced back to Mazzini, that France was decadent and that both her 
political and cultural influence was destined to pass to a renascent 
Italy. Hence the jealousy with which she regarded French pre- 
dominance in the Levant and eastern Europe. Already France by 
alliances and financial aid had become the strongest Power upon the 
continent, and the efforts of Italy to secure the Balkans as a sphere 
of influence and the eastern Mediterranean as a centre for her trade 
had failed to materialize. It was even worse when Italy turned to 
England, which blocked her advance both east and west with Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and Suez. But all that the Italians could do was to rant 
provocatively about the ‘Italianity’ of Malta and Corsica. Russia was 
too far off and Germany too weak to offer at present any counterpoise. 


Economic Crisis and Failure of Internationalism, 1930-1932 


The economic blizzard which swept across the world in 1931 
threatened the collapse of the entire financial and economic structure 
of modern industrial civilization. Italy, as every other country, felt 
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its cruel force. ‘he budget for that year revealed a heavy deficit 
with the prospect of worse to come. Foreign trade declined, unem- 
ployment increased, and for some years the unemployed exceeded a 
million, in spite of their absorption by extensive public works. In 
the autumn of 1931 the Government formed an Istituto Mobiliare 
Italiano for the financing of industry. The firm hold of the Govern- 
ment over industry, and the relatively small amount of capital 
invested abroad, helped to pull the country through the crisis and 
Italy escaped comparatively lightly. 

The financial collapse of 1931 had forced mankind to realize that 
the world-wide economic system built up by western civilization 
had bound the world into a unit. The nations had been compelled 
to recognize that even for the bare necessities of life, food, clothes, 
and shelter, each was dependent on the industry and resources of 
other countries. The obvious solution to such a state of things lay 
in a policy of pooling resources. To this end two world conferences 
were held in 1932. The first was the Disarmament Conference. 
The aim of this was to establish such an equilibrium of forces that 
the world would be given time to recover its stability. ‘The second 
was the World Economic Conference. This sought to find, amid the 
- tangled web of finance and industry, a resultant upon which could 
be built a better system of international production and distribu- 
tion. Both failed; and in each case it was the spirit of nationalism 
which proved the disintegrating factor. The fate of the Dis- 
armament Conference was determined by the course of events in 
Germany. Already, two months before it opened, the appointment of 
Hitler as Chancellor of the Reich had filled the Powers with a fore- 
boding of failure which in due course was realized. ‘The withdrawal 
of Germany in the autumn made any effective result impossible, 
and in November the Conference adjourned until the following year. 

The repercussion of this double failure upon the national policy 
of Italy was severe. The collapse of the economic conference, due 
to America’s insistence on the priority of a sound internal national 
policy, led to the development of a programme of ‘self-sufficiency’, 
the ‘battle of wheat’, the accumulation of raw materials, the provision 
of substitutes, and eventually a comprehensive preparation for an 


economic blockade (Vol. ITI). 


The Revival of Germany 


Even more vital for Italy’s future was the rise of Hitler and 
National Socialism. It brought Mussolini closer to the necessity of 
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deciding with which of the two groups, his former allies or the new 
Germany, he was to link the fortunes of his country. For the time 
being, however, he compromised by proposing, in 1932, what came 
to be known as the ‘Four-Power Pact’. England, France, Germany, 
and Italy were to settle the problems of Europe, to take over, in fact, 
the work for which the League of Nations was designed. But the new 
Holy Alliance did not materialize. It was modified and watered 
down by France, attacked by the Little Entente, and regarded with 
suspicion by England. ‘The final draft initialed in June remained a 
dead letter. | 

Two years later, in July 1934, the murder of Dollfuss and the Nazi 
Putsch in Austria were a shock to Mussolini’s pro-German tendency. 
With a sudden realization that the independence of Italy was at 
stake, he acted. There were 100,000 troops on manceuvres in the 
north, and he ordered 40,000 of them to move at once to the frontier. 
The threat was sufficient, the Putsch was called off, and this time the 
Anschluss remained unrealized. ‘This action was the summit of 
Mussolini’s peace policy. Henceforward he passed gradually from 
the orbit of the Allies into that of Germany. 


France and the Abyssinian War 


The fear of German rearmament drove France temporarily back 
into the old Italian friendship. Mussolini made characteristic use of 
this. From 1918 the rivalry between the two countries had been per- 
sistent. Their interests and aims, as well as their fundamental prin- 
ciples (since the emergence of Fascism), had clashed everywhere, 
in ‘Tunis and Libya, in the Levant and the Balkans, and even in 
Abyssinia where the French possession of the Jibuti railway thwarted 
the influence of Italy. Each had been busy gathering satellites; 
round France stood Poland and the Little Entente, all, like their 
patron, inspired by fear of Germany, while Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
the nationalist element in Austria looked to Italy. But now, in the 
face of a resurgent Germany, these secondary alliances appeared of 
small import compared with the mutual help to be derived from a 
close union between the two principals. At the time this was felt as 
keenly in Rome as in Paris, and in January 1935 a bargain was struck 
and the feud temporarily buried. France and Italy agreed upon a 
common policy in central Europe, and the Italians received a number 
of material concessions in Africa. Italy also made concessions to 
France respecting the nationality of Italians in Tunisia, which, how- 
ever, were not to come into practical effect for twenty years. ‘There > 
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was also a strong suspicion that the real payment of Italy was an 
understanding that France would not oppose her aims in Abyssinia. 
After the Franco-Italian agreement was signed, General De Bono 
was appointed High Commissioner of Eritrea and Somaliland, 
whither he had been sent on a preliminary mission as early as 1932. 
Military preparations were hurried on. In June Mr. Eden went to 
Rome with further peace proposals which were promptly turned 
down, and on 2 October national mobilization was declared in Italy 
and war began. 

Italy’s attack on Abyssinia met with universal condemnation. 
That a prominent member of the League and a signatory of the 
Kellogg Pact should thus openly flout the principle of collective 
security by an unprovoked war on a weak fellow-member, for whom 
she herself had acted as sponsor, outraged every country that had 
signed the covenant. The principle involved was clear. If an — 
aggressor named by the League, as Italy had been, was to go unpun- 
ished and to be exempt from the sanctions laid down to meet this 
very contingency, then the League of Nations was useless as an ~ 
effective constraint on war. Fifty-two nations took this stand-point 
and voted that sanctions should be imposed, the only exceptions being 
’ Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary, Italy’s three satellites. ‘The influence 
of the League, already weakened by failure to take action against 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, would be ruined if it failed for the 
second time to establish a precedent for imposing sanctions upon 
an aggressor. But the political implications involved were dangerous. 
If Italy replied to sanctions by force, and, as she threatened to do, 
left the League, abandoned the 1935 agreement with France, and 
bombarded the British fleet in the Mediterranean from the air, a 
new world war would be let loose. Britain, as usual, was in no posi- 
- tion to implement her ardent support of a moral principle with 
effective material force. With her army demobilized and her navy 
reduced by naval agreements with Japan and the United States, she 
was unprepared to go to extremes. As to France, Mussolini’s threat 
to annul the new friendship brought the Government quickly to heel, 
and he found a useful and ingenious ally in the astute Laval, unbur- 
dened by moral scruples but determined not to lose Italian support. 

Laval tried to find a pacific solution to the problem. Aided 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, the English Foreign Secretary, he proposed 
the Hoare-Laval pact. This, under the deceptive title of an “exchange 
of territories’, handed over half Abyssinia to Italy in exchange for 
the port of Assab as an outlet for what was left of Abyssinia. But 
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public opinion in England, bent on the vindication of the League, 
was too strong. The Foreign Secretary resigned, and sanctions went 
forward. Laval was still to be reckoned with. He engineered delays, 
induced the Council to postpone the vital oil-sanctions—the only 
ones that Mussolini dreaded—and so hampered the general applica- 
tion of restrictive measures that they were scarcely in force before 
the fighting was over. Against an army without artillery, aeroplanes, 
or gas masks, poison gas and the bombing of troops and civilians 
proved decisive, though not as quickly as had been expected by the 
Italians, nor as quickly as unopposed mechanized warfare moved in 
1940-1941. However, on 9 May 1936 Mussolini, from the balcony 
of the Palazzo Venezia in Rome, proclaimed with grandiloquent 
phrase the fall of Abyssinia. In due course the fact was accepted by 
Europe, sanctions were removed, and Italy, with her glittering, but 
expensive and unproductive prize, was accepted back into the 
diplomatic comity of Europe. 


The Political Consequences of Sanctions 


The imposition of sanctions produced a bitter feeling in Italy, 
chiefly against England. It was also a main factor in turning Musso- 
lini towards a German alliance. Germany had been careful in no 
way to add to Italy’s difficulties, but at the same time she had made 
good use of Italy’s preoccupation with Abyssinia to strengthen her 
economic grip on the Balkans, so that Mussolini found a far more 
dangerous rival than France disputing his influence in that area. 
Another result of sanctions was the elaboration of the principle of 
autarky or economic self-sufficiency, which had already been put in 
practice in the ‘battle of wheat’, an endeavour to render the country 
independent of foreign imports of grain (Vol. III). A scheme of 
economic and industrial nationalization was now announced by 
Mussolini which was intended to provide Italy with coal, iron, rubber, 
and oil. But all that was in fact possible was the development of 
minor substitutes and arrangements for alternative sources of supply 
in case of economic blockade. The change, however, shows that 
Mussolini clearly anticipated the necessity of an alternative to sea- 
borne trade, and the possibility of a breach with England. Germany 
alone could open a new source of raw materials to Italy and was al- 
ready aiming at self-sufficiency and the production of ersatz materials. 

Italy and Germany next found themselves working together in the 
Spanish Civil War, which broke out in July 1936. Unlike the Abys- 
sinian campaign this did not separate but drew together Church and 
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State in Italy. Spain was the last stronghold of medieval Catholicism 
in Europe, and the preservation of the traditional connexion between 
Church and State from destruction by the Anarchist and Communist 
elements in Spanish republicanism constituted a first charge on 
papal energy. Hence the Roman Church was fully prepared to 
support the Fascist policy of interference and Mussolini found a 
useful rallying cry in resistance to Communism and the ‘Bolshevik’ 
peril. But Italy’s main interest in Spain was the establishment of 
her own power on the open flank of France and of the British sea 
routes in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

The development of submarine piracy quickly involved English 
interests, and England called together the International Supervisory 
Committee on Non-Intervention. On this there sat delegates from 
Germany and Italy who, with their tongues in their cheeks, arranged 
to patrol the Mediterranean and stop the activities of their own sub- 
marines. At Rome and Berlin the English line of action must have 
appeared the last word in weakness and gullibility. The collabora- 
tion initiated in Spain soon developed. In November Count Ciano, 
the Italian Foreign Minister, went to Berlin, and on his return there 
_ occurred the earliest mention of the word ‘Axis’, and the first clear 
indication of a new orientation of the Powers. 


The Foundation of the Axis 


Italian policy was now definitely drawn into the orbit of Nazism. 
Friendship with Russia was sacrificed, and Mussolini echoed the 
strident tones of Hitler in his denunciation of Russian Bolshevism 
as the European public enemy. An elaborate scheme for army, 
navy, and aircraft extension was announced and the self-sufficiency 
programme developed. In short, Italy was brought into line with 
the Nazi programme. 

The formation of the ‘Axis’ in 1936 thus entangled the policy of 
Mussolini with that of Hitler. ‘This new political term meant that 
round the directing policy of either Rome or Berlin, the states of 
central and eastern Europe should rotate; while retaining their own 
governments, composed of men sympathetic to the Axis policy, their 
political and economic life was to be controlled and directed from 
the centre round which they revolved. As yet the aims of the two 
centres did not coincide. Rome wanted Austrian independence and 
the revision of the boundaries of Hungary and Bulgaria, while 
Berlin meant to have ultimate dominance everywhere, including 
Rome. In comparison with the forceful and continuous propaganda 
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of Germany the efforts of Italy to establish her influence were weak, 

and the more closely Mussolini identified Italian aims with those of 
Berlin so much the less could the dependent states rely on her power 

to protect them against Nazism. The financial weakness of Italy 

likewise tended to her disadvantage. She could not fulfil her pro- 

mises of financial assistance, and the enthusiasm aroused in Hungary 
by the visit of the King and Queen of Italy to Budapest was neutral- 

ized by the refusal of export credits, and Italy’s failure to take up her 

option on the Hungarian surplus of wheat. 

The real weakness of Italy was revealed in her failure to defend 
the independence of Austria in spite of her ‘eight million bayonets’. 
After Mussolini’s successful intervention in 1934 Italian support 
steadily waned. In 1936 the Austrian Premier, von Schuschnigg, 
thought of a Hapsburg restoration to create a centre around which 
the country could rally, and went to Venice to consult Mussolini. 
The outcome dissipated all hopes of effective Italian support, and 
Austria was left without help in her struggle to keep her independence. 

Throughout 1937 Italy’s power to help Austria or any other of 
her central European friends steadily diminished. Her armed forces 
and supplies were being scattered to remote quarters; 3,000 miles 
away in Abyssinia she had to supply and maintain an army of 250,000 
men. In Spain there was a ‘volunteer’ or expeditionary force of up 
to 100,000 men. Despite a “Gentleman’s Agreement’ (Jan. 1937) 
with England to maintain the status quo in the Mediterranean, 
English public opinion became steadily more hostile. Pressure was 
too great. In September Mussolini made a visit to Berlin and finally 
committed himself. Italy signed the Germano—Japanese anti-Com- 
intern Pact, an act described by Hitler as the creation of a ‘ great 
political triangle’. Next year, in February 1938, Hitler, after the 
usual preliminaries, invaded and annexed Austria. Four years before, 
when Austria faced a like crisis, Mussolini had moved troops to the 
frontier and the Putsch had failed. ‘There was nothing of that kind 
now. For sixteen years he had declared that Germany on the Brenner 
meant Italy’s doom. In his greed for empire and his hatred of 
democracy he had scattered his forces, alienated his allies, bound 
himself to the age-long enemy of his country, and brought the Ger- 
mans to his back door. Mussolini added insult to injury by inviting 
the triumphant Fuhrer to Rome. The first week in May Hitler 
came, while the Pope left the Vatican, protesting at the presence in 
the Eternal City of a Cross that was not Christian. A few months 
later, with the unerring instinct of the sycophant, the Fascist Grand 
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Council issued the National Racial Code aes the Jews, and again 
the Pope protested. 


Appeasement 


Meanwhile Italian diplomacy was engaged with the English 
Foreign Office, which had launched a curious sort of counter-attack 
aimed at detaching Italy from Germany. Mr. Chamberlain had em- 
barked upon the path of ‘appeasement’ or ‘peace at almost any 
price’. In the hands of Lord Halifax the issue was clarified to a 
demand for the effective withdrawal of Italian troops from Spain on 
the one side and the recognition of Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia on 
the other. An agreement was reached in April (1938), but it was not 
ratified until the autumn, since Mussolini would not withdraw his 
troops until General Franco’s victory was assured. In the end, both 
sides obtained what they desired. The Italian troops were finally 
repatriated and the King of Italy was addressed as ‘Emperor of 
Ethiopia’. 

Much less satisfactory was the attempt made by France to come 
to a similar arrangement with Italy. The assistance given to the 
Spanish Republicans by France was a barrier against any real rap- 
 prochement. Nor would France recognize the Ethiopian Empire. 
Although she opened conversations the difficulties soon became 
apparent. The Italian press, always officially inspired, at once pre- 
ferred a series of grievances concerning ‘Tunisia, Jibuti, and the Suez 
Canal dues. In the autumn there was a startling outburst in the 
Chamber, allusions to France being at once greeted by loud cries of 
“Tunis! Corsica! Nice!’ ‘The result was a strong spontaneous expres- 
sion of loyalty in the French colonies and a noticeable stiffening of 
both official and unofficial opinion in France itself. France might 
be weak before Germany, but there would be no knuckling down to 
Italy. In reply the 1935 Laval agreement was formally repudiated 
by Mussolini. This intransigeance was of course inspired by the 
disastrous diplomatic defeat inflicted by Hitler upon England and 
France at Munich in October 1938, when Czechoslovakia was 
sacrificed to the appeasement policy. 


Albania 


By the spring of 1939, after the striking success of Germany in 
the seizure of Austria and of the Sudetenland, it was time for a show 
of strength on the part of Italy, and Mussolini looked round for a 
victim. Albania was selected as a country whose conquest would not 
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be likely to create immediate international complications. Albanian 
independence had been upheld by Italy for many years, but King 
Zog had recently shown a tendency to exercise it by himself, and in 
a small way to play off Yugoslavia against Italy. ‘his was, of course, 
intolerable to the Great Power across the Adriatic, whose economic 
hold on Albania was firmly established and who had, moreover, 
invested considerable capital in the country; besides, the possession of 
Albania had advantages. Apart from her small but useful supply of 
oil and bauxite, Albania would provide a useful base for the invasion 
of Greece and also a check upon Yugoslavia. So in great secrecy an 
expedition was prepared, and, following the German technique, a 
quarrel was picked with King Zog, and then, without warning, troops 
were landed and the country quickly overrun. It was typical that 
Good Friday (7 April) was chosen for the departure of the expedi- 
tionary force. Six days later Britain and France guaranteed the 
security of both Greece and Roumania, so that any further Italian 
advance meant war. 

Mussolini now esteemed it wise to draw close beneath the pro- 
tecting wings of the German eagle, and promptly made advances for 
a formal alliance which would ensure assistance in case of emergency. 
Germany had no objection and on 22 May a ten-year treaty of 
alliance was signed with pledges for mutual support, but Italy was 
careful to insert a clause that she would not be prepared for war for 
two years. From now on the policy of Mussolini consisted mainly of 
impotent wrigglings to assert himself in the face of the cynical in- 
difference of Hitler, who carried out his plans without consulting his 
ally and regardless of their effect upon his feelings. It is probable 
that Ciano’s visit to Salzburg in June had for its object an effort to 
temper Hitler’s pressure on Poland lest it should prove a casus belli 
and Italy be compelled to fight before she was ready. Hitler, how- 
ever, took no notice and events in Danzig proceeded as scheduled. 
A more flagrant example was afforded by the negotiations for the 
German pact with Russia, signed on 24 August. Of this Italy was 
told nothing until the day before it was completed. ‘That it would be 
a rude shock to Italy to find herself suddenly an ally of Russia Hitler 
must have been well aware. Italy had just signed the anti-Comintern 
pact, and in so doing reversed her previous attitude to Russia, which 
she would now have to reverse again. It was perhaps in compensation 
for his cavalier treatment of his ally that Hitler (after the outbreak 
of war) decided to liquidate the problem of the German minority 
in the Alto Adige. ‘This was thoroughly acceptable to Mussolini, 
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after Hitler’s claim to protect all German minorities. A plebiscite 
was agreed upon and about two-thirds of the German-speaking 
minority opted for migration to the Reich, Italy paying some seven 
milliards of lire for the cost of removal (p. 245). 


Poland and War 


Germany’s treaty with Russia was not only an unholy compact in 
the eyes of the majority of the Italian people. It pushed Italy rela- 
tively into the background. To assert himself when war between 
Poland and Germany became obvious (31 Aug.), Mussolini proposed 
to call an international conference to revise the Treaty of Versailles 
and ‘save the peace’. Hitler acquiesced, but continued his invasion. 
France and England agreed in principle, but insisted on the with- 
drawal of German troops from Polish soil. Germany took no notice 
and carried on with her aggression, while Italy hastily declared that 
she would take no initiative in military operations. To this Hitler 
replied with contemptuous indifference that Germany had ‘no need 
of military assistance from Italy’. 


Non-Belligerency 


The attack on Poland brought in England and France. To clarify 
her position Italy announced that she adopted an attitude of ‘non- 
belligerency’. Whether or not the full significance of this position 
was realized may be doubted, but it was in fact an exceedingly astute 
move. A declaration of war might have led to a rapid and successful 
French invasion of Italy and the dislocation of Germany’s plans. 
As it was, non-belligerency necessitated a considerable force being 
kept on the Italian border, created an atmosphere of uncertainty as 
to future moves, and enabled Italy to prepare her forces, and inci- 
dentally to keep open a wide leak in the allied blockade. With the 
rapid and successful liquidation of Poland, Germany began to 
mature her plans for the subjection of the West. In Italy the word 
‘Axis’ was dropped and to divert the attention of the people from the 
horrors perpetrated in Poland, which only the papal press printed, 
a certain latitude was allowed to speculation and opinion in the 
newspapers. This proved to be decidedly anti-war, and hostile to 
Russia as the Finno-Russian war developed. In the spring of 1940 
Mussolini met Hitler and doubtless the role which Italy was to play 
was fully explained. The successive conquest of Denmark and Nor- 
way, followed by that of Holland and Belgium, confirmed [Italian 
belief in the invincibility of the German army. As the Germans 
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pushed rapidly into France and the possibility of cheap spoils was 
apparent, the Fascist press began to rouse the war-like spirit in 
public opinion. But still it was not safe to act, and Mussolini was 
content ‘to stand expectant by’. At last, as the German armies 
approached Paris, an attack on the disorganized French forces 
seemed to assure a splendid Italian victory, and taking courage in 
both hands Italy informed the Allies that war would be declared on 
II June. 


CreAaArPeER IX 


PEE PEOPLE AND THEIR. MODE OF LIFE 


T successive periods during her long history Italy has played an 
A important part in the history of Europe. The dominating infiu- 
ence of the civilization of Rome in Europe was succeeded later by the 
spiritual, intellectual, and artistic pre-eminence of medieval and 
Renaissance Italy. By the eighteenth century Italy had yielded her 
intellectual leadership to France, and the effects of the Industrial 
Revolution left her still farther behind in comparison with the 
more northerly nations of Europe and the New World. Much in 
modern Italy is accordingly to be explained and understood only by 
referring to her past achievements, particularly in art, literature, and 
music. Since these have proved an inspiration, not only to herself 
but also to the civilized world, it has seemed necessary in this brief 
description of the modern life of the country to devote more space to 

these aspects than in the other volumes of this series.! 


RACES 


Italy has a greater diversity of race than any other European 
country in which one language and one culture prevail. In Sicily 
and southern Italy the Mediterranean race, of long head, short 
stature, and dark colouring, is pr€@ominant, and in the north the 
Alpine type, with its broad head, moderately tall stature, and slightly 
lighter colouring. ‘There is, of course, no clear dividing line between 
the two, and so both races are intermixed throughout central Italy. 


Racial Origins 


The diversity of races is the product of a long history (p. 1). Little 
is known of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic man in Italy, but in Neolithic 
times, during the fourth millennium B.c., peninsular Italy was settled 
by small Mediterranean peoples. hese were tribes from the Near 
East who came largely, but not entirely, by sea. Similar peoples also 
entered southern Italy from north Africa by way of Malta and Sicily, 
the coastlands of the Tyrrhenian Sea from Catalonia, and the north- 


? Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and Literature, together with the 
considerable contributions made by Italy to the advancement of Science, are 
considered in Chapter X, The Arts and Science. 
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west from across the Alps. It is possible that Mesolithic types 
persisted into Neolithic times, for before the use of metals was 
introduced Italy and its islands were more or less isolated from the 
main racial and cultural currents which affected Europe as a whole. 
Among the Neolithic invaders the most interesting are the Ligurians, 
who came to north-west Italy from Iberia across the lower Rhone 
valley and the Western Alps. These Ligurians were similar to the 
Mediterraneans, and were essentially long-headed.! The small 
pockets of long-headed people living in the Garfagnana and round 
Lucca to-day are believed to be descendants of these men. ‘They 
are indeed quite different from the other inhabitants of northern 
Italy, not only being longer-headed but darker and generally taller. 
The original Mediterranean stock of the south and the islands has 
been very little added to in Sardinia, and consequently these people 
are distinguishable physically and culturally from the inhabitants of 
the mainland. 

Towards the end of Neolithic times s¢afaring invaders, moderately 
tall, long-headed and narrow-nosed, settled particularly in northern 
Italy and in the islands.. These people, who were responsible for 
the widespread Megalithic monuments, were similar to the present 
Atlanto-Mediterranean types prevalent in the Near East and north 
Africa, and also found in the Iberian peninsula and the British Isles, 
as well as in modern Italy. 

It is difficult to draw a dividing line between the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, but the latter is generally believed to have developed 
during the second millenteaeaes, It is a period of great racial 
complexity and was accompanied by shiftings of peoples on a scale 
comparable with those of Neolithic times. In the East the Bronze 
Age lasted for over 1,500 years, but in most of Europe for a much 
shorter and later period. Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain were 
entered by the inhabitants of Crete and the Aegean islands during 
their wanderings in search of metals. These people were physi- 
cally similar to the Megalithic Atlanto-Mediterraneans, and were 
accompanied in the north-east by an equally tall, broad-headed race, 
the ancestors of the Dinaric type of south-east Europe and Asia 


1 The relation of the breadth of the head to its length, the Cephalic Index, 
is expressed as a percentage. Heads with an index below 75 are classed as long 
(dolichocephalic), those between 75 and 80 as medium (mesocephalic), and those 
over 80 as short or broad (brachycephalic). ‘This is a matter of proportion only. 
The Cephalic Index is not in any respect a measure of intelligence, with which it 
has no connexion whatever. It is used by anthropologists as one means of dis- 
tinguishing races. 
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Minor. The Dinaric is a hybrid type of Alpine and Mediterranean 
characteristics, with broad head, flat at the back, small and narrow 
face with an elongated, often convex nose and sloping forehead; 
colouring is usually dark for both hair and eyes. ‘These people were, 
strictly speaking, copper and not bronze workers. By the end of the 
Copper or early Bronze Age the central and western Mediterranean 
lands had generally assumed the racial characteristics which they 
still bear. Later migrations brought little that was new, except to 
northern and central Italy, which continued to receive peoples of 
widely divergent types. 

During the late Bronze Age the Urnfield peoples, who had 
developed their culture, which included cremation, in central Europe, 
crossed the Alps into northern Italy and introduced a new physical 
and cultural type, responsible for the ‘Villanova’ settlements in the 
Bologna region and similar sites as far south as Latium. ‘These 
Italic people were the forefathers of the inhabitants of Italy in the 
early Roman period. ‘They spoke various forms of an Indo-European 
language, Oscan, Umbrian, Latin, and Faliscan. ‘They were medium- 
or broad-headed, with the classical ‘Roman’ nose; they were of 
medium height, with thick-set stature. Although largely dark of 
hair and eye, fair and red colouring was not uncommon. 

Towards the end of the late Bronze Age in southern Europe, about 
1000 B.C., an entirely new type of invader appeared in ‘Tuscany. 
This was the Etruscan, a non-Aryan-speaking folk of uncertain 
origin. In language these people were, therefore, fundamentally 
different from most of the other inhabitants of Europe, whose speech 
was derived from Indo-European, sometimes called Aryan languages. 
The Etruscans were a mixed people, with widely divergent head- 
forms, but with medium heads most common, and this type became 
more and more prevalent in succeeding generations. ‘They had 
narrow foreheads and noses, and a general smoothness of facial relief. 
The Etruscans were highly cultured, and the Romans owed much, 
both physically and culturally, to them. The Romans were in fact 
a blend of Umbrians, Etruscans, and Neolithic and Bronze Age pre- 
decessors. ‘They were not very tall and were heavily built; their 
skulls were flattish on top and rounded at the sides; and the narrow 
Etruscan nose was common. The Romans were, indeed, more akin 
to the Alpine than the Mediterranean race. 

The Italic folk were not the only peoples to invade Italy from the 
north. The Illyrians, a branch of the Urnfield group, spread from 
south Germany over the Alps into Italy at the beginning of the first 
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millennium B.c., and brought the Hallstatt iron culture with them. 
During the early Iron Age they spread into the Northern Plain and 
split into a number of tribal groups, e.g. the Veneti. The original 
Hallstatt people had skeletons of Nordic type, but their colouring is 
not known. Some authorities think that this type is no special race, 
but a variant of the larger Mediterranean group. As, however, the 
Illyrians moved southward, they mixed with the Alpines already in 
occupation, especially the Dinarics, and became Dinaricized them- 
selves. : 

The next influx of any size was that of the Greeks into southern 
Italy and Sicily between about 800 and 500 B.c. Much of Sicily and 
of the peninsula as far north as Campania was occupied by them by 
500B.c. Although the Greek people were derived from many sources, 
they were chiefly of two types, the Atlanto-Mediterranean and the 
Alpine, and the latter is the more predominant. On the whole the 
Greeks were of medium height (5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 5 in.), and were 
taller than the Mediterraneans. ‘They were largely broad-headed, 
with a striking width of forehead and jaw; the nose was long, broad, 
and straight; the hair was frequently wavy, and sometimes curly; the 
eyebrows were often concurrent. In addition to this striking physical 
appearance, the Greeks also brought with them a high standard of 
culture, and a distinctive language which had a considerable influence 
on the structure of Latin. | 

The final pre-Christian invasion from the north was that of the 
Celts. It began about 500 B.c. and continued until the Christian era. 
The centre of migration was south-west Germany, the Celtic iron 
culture having developed on the western margin of the earlier Hall- 
statt centre. From this region the Celts spread south over the Alps 
into Italy, to Greece, and Asia Minor, and especially westward to 
France and thence to northern Spain and the British Isles. Racially 
they were originally an extremely mixed group, including Nordic 
long-heads from Germany and Alpine broad-heads from central 
Europe. From this mixture a very distinctive type developed, 
the chief characteristics of which were a long upper face, long, 
narrow nose, often convex, very sloping forehead, and shallow jaw. 
Their heads were mesocephalic, and they were not particularly tall. 
Red-headedness was common, but the hair colour was very mixed 
and bleaching was practised. Linguistically the Celts were very 
similar to the Illyrians. 

During Roman times the physical type was further considerably 
influenced by the vast importation of slaves of all known races. The - 
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Roman world thus accumulated and assimilated a heterogeneous 
population. 

The most important additions since the fall of the empire were due 
first to the Arab conquest of Sicily, where the invaders have left a 
strong imprint, and later to the Greeks, Slavs, and Albanians, who 
sought refuge from Turkish oppression in southern Italy and Sicily. 
The descendants of these immigrants have often preserved their old 
languages, clothes, and customs until recent times, but they are now 
becoming more Italianized. Descendants of these settlers in Calabria 
and Sicily still speak their own dialects. Germanic influences are 
also strong in the Tirol. Here the people are, in the first place, 
derived from Atlanto-Mediterraneans from northern Italy and 
Dinarics from southern Germany. In Hallstatt times the population 
increased and the Rhaetians developed as a separate ethnic unit, of 
which the Ladin speakers of the side-valleys are modern survivals. 
The Dinaric racial type has had, in the Tirol, a complete continuity 
from the Bronze Age to the present. The living Tirolese are moder- 
ately tall (5 ft. 5 in. to 5 ft. 6 in.) and broad-headed. ‘The Italians 
of the Tirol are perhaps less tail and broad-headed than the Germans, 
but the two are physically very similar. The Ladiners are the 
- darkest and the Germans the fairest, with 70-80 per cent. with blue 
or grey eyes. ‘The differences among the Tirolese are largely cultural 
and are due to their development under German or Italian cultural 
leadership. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the German 
infiltration increased, and the mountain population behind Verona 
and Vicenza was almost entirely German. The present inhabitants 
of the Sette and Tredici Comuni still bear witness to this influence, 
many being fair and Nordic in appearance, although broad-headed. 


The Present Population 


The present population of Italy is, accordingly, composed of varied 
physical types. In the north there is a mixture of Iberians, Ligurians, 
Etruscans, and Italic, together with Dinaric and Nordic peoples, all 
of whom were Latinized. In Sicily and southern Italy there are 
Iberians and Hellenic colonists, who resisted Latinization more than 
any other Italians. In the heart of the Mediterranean the country 
has since Roman times continued to add new elements to its already 
varied population. 

Sicily, with her mixture of old Mediterranean stock, Arab and 
Greek, has produced a people with mesocephalic head index (80), 
height about 5 ft. 2 in., very dark eyes and hair and olive skin, and 
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inclined to corpulence. South Italy has a more varied population. 
Heights range from 5 ft. 1 in. to 5 ft. 3 in. In Calabria the people are 
longer headed (78) than in Sicily, of stocky build, and predominantly 
dark of eye and hair. Central Italy contains much of the northern 
element, and the people are taller (5 ft. 4 in.), broader headed (80-84), 
fairer, and more slender than the southerners. North Italy is peopled 
in the Northern Plain and Alps by Alpines with an admixture of 
Nordic characteristics. ‘Their average height is 5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 5 in., 
and they are broad in build but not obese. Cephalic indices denote 
broad heads (82-85), but the faces are oval, and fair hair and blue or 
grey eyes are common. The women of Bologna are particularly 
famous for their beauty—tall, slender, and brunette, with long face, 
thin straight or convex nose, and thin lips. This type of beauty was 
often portrayed by Renaissance painters. 

Sardinia deserves special consideration because it was peopled 
at the beginning of Neolithic times by a race of short-statured, 
long-headed, low-vaulted, brunet Mediterraneans, and subsequent 
immigrations have affected the racial composition but little. They 
are the longest-headed Italian people (76-77), the shortest in build 
(5 ft. 1 in.to5 ft. 2 in.), and are almost all dark; only 1 per cent. of the 
- population are fair. 


MINORITIES 
Minorities before 1918 


Until the War of 1914-1918 Italy cannot be said to have had a 
minority problem. Her frontiers, as they were fixed before the 
changes brought about by the war, included various groups of people, 
alien in language and nationality, none of whom nurtured special 
grievances against the Italian Government or sought union with the 
country of their origin. The Val d’Aosta, in the north-west, had in 
1910 a French-speaking population of 70,560; farther south in the 
Susa district there were some 7,000 French; in the Pinerolo district 
about 8,000 of the Waldensians were French-speaking. These Pied- 
montese valleys have formed part of the Duchy of Savoy since the 
days when the dukes were more French than Italian. Their position 
with regard to Italy may be compared with that of the Channel 
Islands with regard to England. The Channel islanders, as ancient 
subjects of the Dukes of Normandy, claim to have conquered 
England with William I; so the inhabitants of French-speaking 
valleys may claim to have mounted the throne of Italy with Victor 
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Emanuel I. ‘The French language has been freely used in schools 
and churches.! 

The settlement of Germanic peoples on the southern side of the 
Alpine watershed began in the Dark Ages, and their penetration into 
Italy extended beyond the political frontier of 1918. There are 
Germans in the Gressoney valley south of Monte Rosa, also in the 
Formazza valley north of Domodossola, numbering according to 
an estimate made in 1919 in all some 5,000. Other German peninsulas 
or islands are to be found farther east in the upper valleys of the 
Tagliamento and the Piave, in the Sette Comuni, a district traversed 
by the 1918 frontier, and even so far south as the Tredici Comuni. 
So long as these small communities were the only Germans under 
Italian rule they presented no serious problem, and some of them 
were becoming Italianized by natural processes. In the district 
of Friuli the Slavonic population in 1911 was estimated at 36,380, 
while the native speech of the Friulians themselves is a form of 
the Rhaetian language spoken in parts of Switzerland. ‘The district, 
corresponding roughly to the present province of Udine, first came 
under Italian rule in the fifteenth century, when it benefited by 
the tolerant and efficient administration of the Venetian Republic. 
In 1919 a trustworthy authority wrote of the Slovenes of Udine, 
‘Even if they are distinguished by their origin and dialect from the 
people of Friuli they, nevertheless, like them, regard Italy as their 
fatherland.’? 

In southern Italy small Yugoslav settlements are to be found in 
the province of Campobasso; they were originally refugees from 
Turkish oppression and comprise, according to the 1921 census, 
4,328 people. Colonies of Albanians, amounting to some 82,000 
inhabitants, are scattered in various parts of the southern mainland 
and in Sicily. The earliest Albanian immigrants were soldiers of 
fortune, called in by the Aragonese kings of the fifteenth century to 
help them in their struggle against their Angevin rivals, and rewarded 
for their services by grants of land. With the collapse of resistance 
to the Turkish onslaught in the Balkans, immigration increased 
and continued intermittently until the seventeenth century. The 
Albanians have largely identified themselves with the country of 
their adoption. From the first they intermarried with leading local 


1 Evidence is lacking as to the reaction of French-speaking people to the Fascist 
methods of Italianization. It seems probable that these were not rigorously applied. 

2 Marinelli, ‘Regions of Mixed Population in North Italy’, Geographical Review, 
vol. Vii, I9I9. 
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families, and several distinguished Italians, among them Francesco 
Crispi, have been of Albanian origin. ‘They played an honourable part 
in the nineteenth-century wars of liberation. At the same time they 
have retained, to a considerable extent, their language and customs. 
In the more primitive villages Albanian is the only language spoken 
by the poorer inhabitants, and these may include persons of Italian 
origin who have settled in Albanian communities. The majority 
of Albanians are bilingual, but Albanian is spoken in the home. 
It is the general custom in the state elementary schools in Albanian- 
speaking villages for the teacher of the first- and second-year classes 
to be an Albanian or at least able to speak the language. The intel- 
lectual centres of the Albanians are Piana dei Greci in Sicily and 
S. Demetrio Corone in Calabria, where there are seminaries in which 
Albanian is taught and students are trained for various professions. 
S. Demetrio Corone was originally a theological college, and here, 
as well as at Palermo, there are bishops of the Greek (Uniat) rite. 
Italo-Albanians regard Albania as their motherland, and show lively 
concern for its interests. Among the candidates put forward for the 
throne of Albania in 1913 was Aladro Castriota, a member of one of 
the Italian colonies and said to be descended from George Castriot 
_ (Scander-beg), the Albanian national hero. 


Italia Irredenta 


If the aliens within their borders were not a source of anxiety to 
the Italian Government before 1918, Italia Irredenta, the land and 
people ethnically and geographically Italian but still subject to the 
Austrian Empire, created a major political issue. ‘The Bishopric of 
Trento had retained its status as an independent episcopal princi- 
pality until 1796; according to the census of 1910 it comprised some 
377,000 Italians and 13,477 Austrians, including garrisons and 
government officials; the aspirations and interests of the inhabitants 
were directed towards Italy. Under Austrian rule it formed part of 
the single province of Tirol, of which Innsbruck was the capital, and 
in which Austrians predominated. ‘The grievances of Italy with 
regard to the ‘['rentino were military, political, and economic. From 
the military standpoint the territory under Austrian rule was a great 
wedge thrust down into the north of Italy, embracing the northern 
shores of Lake Garda, and constituting a perpetual menace to Italian 
security. It was generally recognized that the danger would only be 
wholly eliminated if Italy’s political boundaries were fixed at the 
Alpine watershed and included South Tirol (Alto Adige), with a 
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population that was go per cent. German-speaking.! Politically, the 
Italians of the ‘Trentino suffered disabilities under an administration 
which was mainly in Austrian hands. ‘They sought not only inclusion 
in Italy but administrative autonomy, and separation from Austrian 
Tirol. A special cause of grievance was the refusal of the Austrians 
to allow an Italian university at Trento, or to recognize degrees 
obtained at universities in Italy. At the same time the Austrians 
placed obstacles in the way of the economic development of the 
Trentino by refusing to supply electric power to Italy or to give 
summer pasturage to Italian cattle. The aspirations of irredentism 
are summed up in the career of Cesare Battisti (1875-1916), who as 
a deputy in the Viennese Diet constituted himself the champion of 
the ‘T'rentino, and on the outbreak of war left ‘Trento to join an Italian 
Alpine regiment. In 1916 he was taken prisoner by the Austrians 
and executed by them as a traitor, crying out as he died ‘Viva ‘Trento 
italiana!’ 

The other chief centres of irredentism lay in the territory known 
as the Austrian Littoral, or Julian March (embracing Trieste, Istria, 
Gorizia, and Gradisca), in the islands of the Adriatic and in the cities 
of the Dalmatian coast. Here the problem was complicated by the 
mixture of population, the Slavonic races being numerically superior, 
and the Italians predominating only in certain cities and coastal 
districts, isolated from each other by a Slavonic hinterland. With 
regard to the competing claims to these territories it has been said 
that ‘the Slav case is based on the sentiment of nationality, the Italian 
on that of culture, the Austrian on that of history’. The west coast 
of Istria, and cities such as ‘Trieste, Gorizia, Fiume, and Zara, are 
typically Italian in appearance. ‘Their art and culture are Italian, and 
their public monuments recall the days when the Adriatic was a high- 
way of commerce and Venice was its queen. In modern times, how- 
ever, ['rieste became the chief commercial port of Austria as Fiume 
became that of Hungary, and Pola, which at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century had only 1,000 inhabitants, was transformed into 
the principal naval base of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
policy of the Austrian Government was to diminish the importance 
of the Italian element and to encourage the Slavonic element at its 
expense. ‘There was a large influx of Austrian officials and Slavonic 
manual workers into the cities; education, which until the middle of 
the nineteenth century was almost entirely Italian in character, was 


’ Trentino and Alto Adige. Handbooks prepared under the direction of the 
Historical Section of the Foreign Office, 1920, No. 33. 
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fostered among the Serbs and Croats, while the Italian demand for a 
university at ‘I'rieste was refused. Thus here, as in the Trentino, 
Italian patriotism found expression in demands for the redemption 
of territory inhabited by Italians but subject to alien rule. Austrian 
intransigence with regard to the rectification of frontiers, and her 
refusal to modify the policy of repression adopted towards her Italian 
population, must rank among the principal causes which brought 
Italy into the war on the side of the Alliesin 1915. Irredentist claims 
have also been raised with regard to Nice, and to the Italian-speaking 
parts of Switzerland, notably the Canton of Ticino. ‘The claim to 
Nice rests on the fact that it was only ceded to France in 1859, and 
that it was then prevailingly Italian in speech and culture. Since that 
time it has become almost entirely French, the 30,000 Italian inhabi- 
tants being mainly temporary sojourners, comparable to the 100,000 
Italians in Marseilles. Ethnically the Franco-Italian line of demarca- 
tion lies between Mentone and Ventimiglia, that is along the present 
political frontier. ‘Ticino is wholly Italian, but its inhabitants have. 
no desire to forfeit their citizenship of the Swiss Republic and the 
benefits of its liberal and efficient government. Fascist attempts to 
_ claim the district as terra irredenta met with no response. Thus, 
despite the strong claims of Italy on ethnical grounds, Mussolini 
announced in 1924 that ‘a Ticino question does not exist as far as the 
Italian Government is concerned’. 


Adjustment of frontiers, I915—I924 

By the secret Treaty of London (26 April 1915) the frontier of Italy 
was fixed on the Brenner (p. 176), thus assigning to her both Trentino 
and Alto Adige; her eastern frontiers were defined to include Gorizia, 
Gradisca, Trieste, Istria, a strip of Carniola, the Dalmatian coast 
north-west of Trau (Trogir), and most of the Dalmatian islands. 
On the strength of these concessions Italy declared war on Germany 
and Austria, and, on the conclusion of the armistice in November 
1918, occupied with her military forces the territories assigned to her. 
At the Peace Conference it at once became apparent that the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of London were inconsistent with President 
Wilson’s ninth point: ‘A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should 
be effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality.’ Early in 
IgIg a protest against the annexation of South Tirol to Italy was 
drawn up and largely signed by the inhabitants. ‘The twelve com- 
munes with their centre in the Sella mountain group in the extreme 
south-east of the province inhabited by Ladins, speaking a language 
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akin to Rhaetian, identified themselves with the protest by a declara- 
tion which ran as follows: ‘We are not Italians, we do not wish to be 
numbered among them. ... May the destiny of German Tirol be our 
destiny. . . . Tirolese we are, and Tirolese we will remain.’ The 
Italians, however, insisted on the Brenner frontier as a matter of 
military necessity, and President Wilson’s attempts to work out a 
settlement better corresponding to ethnical divisions met with no 
success. By the Treaty of St. Germain (10 September 1919) the 
annexation by Italy of Alto Adige and ‘Trentino was confirmed, and 
some 234,000 German-speaking Tirolese together with between 
10,000 and 20,000 Ladins came under Italian rule. 

The demarcation of Italy’s eastern frontier was a question to be 
fought out, not with defeated and dismembered Austria, but with 
the newly formed state of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, afterwards 
to be known as Yugoslavia. Thus the protests of the Yugoslavs 
against the annexation to Italy of territory in which Slavonic races 
predominated met with more sympathetic attention from the Peace 
Conference than did those of the inhabitants of South Tirol. Presi- 
dent Wilson attempted to effect a compromise in a memorandum 
which attributed to Italy western Istria, with the cities of Trieste 
and Pola, and the province of Gorizia—Gradisca, assigning to Yugo- 
slavia eastern Istria and Dalmatia with all the islands except Lissa. 
His plan was denounced by even so liberal-minded an Italian spokes- 
man as Salvemini, and led to the temporary departure of the Italian 
delegation from Paris. Fiume had not been promised to Italy by the 
Treaty of London, and Wilson proposed that it should become an 
autonomous international port. Its occupation in September 1919 
by the Italian poet and freebooter d’Annunzio, in the face of the 
declaration of his government that under present circumstances it 
did not desire the annexation of Fiume, enflamed passions still farther 
(p. 200). No solution of the Italo-Yugoslav dispute was achieved by 
the Peace Conference. 

By the ‘Treaty of Rapallo (12 November 1920) Italy and Yugo- 
slavia arrived by means of direct negotiation at what appeared to be 
a workable settlement of their differences. Good relations with Italy 
were vital to the interests of the new Yugoslav State, and to secure 
these the Government was prepared to make sacrifices. It abandoned 
its claims to the whole of Istria, a strip of Carniola, including Idria 
with its rich mercury mines, and the two Istrian islands of Cherso 
and Lussino in addition to all territory west of the ‘Wilson’ line. Italy 
on her side yielded Dalmatia, retaining only the city of Zara and the 
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islands of Lagosta and Pelagosa. Fiume and its hinterland was to 
form a small independent state. ‘The peaceful administration of a 
city divided almost equally between mutually hostile races proved, 
however, to be an impossibility. In 1924, by the Treaty of Rome, 
the little state was partitioned between Italy and Yugoslavia, the latter 
receiving the eastern suburb of Susak with Port Bards and some 
portion of inland territory, while Fiume itself passed in full sover- 
eignty to Italy. As the result of the two treaties of Rapallo and Rome, 
Italy became the ruler of a Slav minority of approximately half a 
million.? 


Prospects of Successful Assimilation 


Formidable difficulties stood in the way of a happy understanding 
between Italy and her newly acquired ‘Tirolese and Slav subjects. 
Italians in control of regions where they had for long been the under- 
dogs of Austria were tempted to pay off old scores by irritating 
exhibitions of their authority. ‘The violent protests of Germans and 
Slavs against inclusion in Italy naturally rendered them suspect to 
the Government. It was a source of grave anxiety to members of 
alien races that Italy, as a Great Power, had not been required to 
‘pledge herself formally to give fair treatment to her minorities. ‘The 
obligations by which she was bound concerned Zara and Fiume only. 
By the pacts of Santa Margherita (1922) and Nettuno (1925) Italy 
pledged herself to accord to Yugoslav nationals in these cities the 
same rights as were enjoyed by Italian nationals in Dalmatia.” ‘These 
included the right to found schools in which children should be 
instructed in their own language, to engage in industry and com- 
merce, and to exercise professions. Everywhere else, Italy was 
answerable only to herself with regard to her behaviour towards her 
minorities. Nevertheless, there were features in the situation which 
gave hope of Italy’s successful assimilation of her alien elements. 
One of these was the bond of a common faith. ‘he Yugoslav sub- 
jects of Italy were almost all Roman Catholics, small Orthodox 
communities existing only in ‘Trieste, Fiume, Zara, and at Peroi, near 
Pola. The 'Tirolese of Alto Adige were as wholly Catholic as their 
Italian neighbours of Trentino. Another hopeful feature lay in the 
promises of generous treatment of minorities made by the Italian 


' The new frontier included certain German-speaking districts, among them 
that of 'Tarvis (Tarvisio) with some 8,000 inhabitants. 

2 'The Nettuno agreement also provided for the religious and educational liberty 
of the Serbian Orthodox community in Trieste. 
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Government. In a proclamation to the people of Alto Adige in 
November 1918 the general of the occupying forces declared that 
‘Italy has resolved to allow every single nationality under her 
dominion the direction of its own schools, clubs and societies, with 
entire freedom of thought and speech’. The proclamation of the 
governor of the occupied provinces of ‘Trieste and Gorizia, issued 
in the same month, opened as follows: ‘Slovenes! Italy the great 
State of Liberty gives you the same civic rights as those which she 
gives to other citizens. She will give you schools in your own 
language, more numerous than Austria gave you.’ ‘Tittoni, the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, said, in 1919, that although Italy, 
as one of the Great Powers, was not bound by legal restrictions, in 
his opinion she was bound by ‘the liberal traditions which are her 
glory and her privilege. . . . The peoples of alien nationality who are 
united to us must realize that every idea of oppression or of de- 
nationalization is foreign to us, that their language and their cultural 
institutions will be respected, and that they will enjoy all the privileges 
of our liberal and democratic legislation.’ In their reply to the 
protest of the Austrian Government against the annexation of South 
Tirol to Italy, the Powers at the Peace Conference drew attention to 
‘the very clear declaration’ made by the Italians in regard to ‘the 
broadly liberal policy they intended to adopt, in the matter of 
language, culture and economic interests, towards their new subjects’. 
There is every reason to suppose that these fair promises represented 
the honest intentions of the Italian Government. In the administra- 
tion of the newly acquired territories, liberal-minded Italians desired 
to show themselves heirs to the traditions of the ancient Romans. 
A very different spirit was, however, already making itself felt in 
Italian political life. ‘he Fascist movement was gathering force, and 
with its rise to power all prospect of a peaceful solution of the 
minority problem vanished. 


Fascist Repression 


The Fascist standpoint with regard to Italian subjects of alien race 
and culture was simple in the extreme. It denied not merely their 
rights but their very existence. Within Italy there could be only one 
race, one language, one tradition. In words spoken at a Fascist 
Congress in Istria in 1925, ‘We maintain that in Italy one can only 
pray in Italian.’ In conformity with these principles, the 'Tirolese 
and Slav minorities were subjected to a pitiless process of Italianiza- 
tion. Admittedly there were faults on both sides. In the confusion 
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which followed the war, when passions ran high, the Tirolese, as 
Mussolini once remarked, manifested ‘their pro-Austrian sentiments 
in various exaggerated ways’. Austrian flags and symbols were 
flaunted in the faces of the Italians, prominence was given to the 
German language, and all political parties in South Tirol united in 
the Deutsches Bund (German League) for the protection of their 
interests. ‘These activities undoubtedly received encouragement both 
from Vienna and Berlin. Much the same conditions prevailed on 
the new eastern frontiers of Italy, where anti-Italian feeling proved 
a unifying force among Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and was 
fomented by the Belgrade Government. It is probably true that the 
cultural activities of the minorities were, as the Italians alleged, made 
a cloak for political intrigue. Nevertheless, their suppression, far 
from putting an end to intrigue, merely drove it underground. The 
fact that after twenty years Tirolese and Slavs are more bitterly 
opposed to Italy than they were when they first came under Italian 
rule is an outstanding example of the futility of trying to assimilate 
peoples by force. 

During the first stage of their persecution the rights of Tirolese 
and Slavs were guaranteed by law, but a succession of weak govern- 


ments failed to protect them from mob violence. During the elections 


of 1921, Fascist hooligans employed force to prevent the return of 
Slav and German deputies to Parliament, and those elected went to 
Rome in terror of their lives. In 1920 a mob led by Francesco Giunta, 
the Fascist deputy for Trieste, stormed the Hotel Balkan, or Slav 
national house, in Trieste and burned it to the ground, destroying its 
fine library. In 1921, on the occasion of the annual fair at Bolzano, 
300 Fascists arrived by train armed with pistols. They marched 
shouting through the streets, tore down an inn sign representing the 
Austrian eagle, wounded a number of people walking in a national 
costume procession, and killed the local schoolmaster. Mussolini, 
commenting on the episode next day in the Popolo d’Italia, wrote 
that there were more than 100,000 Fascists ready ‘to ravage South 
Tirol and trample the Germans (Tedeschi) underfoot in order to 
bring them to reason’. After the march on Rome in the autumn of 
1922 the Fascist Government employed legislation to further its 
ideals. In 1923 Alto Adige and Trentino were formed into the 
Regione di Venezia Tridentina and the use of the name South Tirol 
was forbidden. Venezia Tridentina is now divided for administrative 
purposes into the two provinces of Bolzano and Trento. On the same 
principle the eastern acquisitions of Italy were formed into the 
A 4907 R 
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Regione di Venezia Giulia, now comprising the five provinces of 
Gorizia, Istria, Trieste, Quarnero, and Zara. Within these regions the 
political liberties of 'Tirolese and Slavs were systematically destroyed. 
In 1921 five Slav and four Tirolese deputies were returned to Parlia- 
ment, in 1924 two Slavs and two Tirolese secured election. The 
Fascist list, which in 1929 was submitted to the Italian electorate for 
acceptance or rejection en bloc, contained no Slav or 'Tirolese names. 
In the sphere of local government, the substitution of a nominated 
Podesta for an elected mayor, and the appointment of Italian secre- 
taries to the communes, deprived those localities in which minorities 
predominated of the control of their own affairs, and forced them to 
bear the financial burden created by the extravagance of Fascist 
officials. 

The Gentile Educational Reform of 1923-1924 made provision 
for the progressive introduction of Italian.as the sole medium of 
instruction in state schools, beginning with the lowest class and 
moving up a class each year, until the use of any language other than 
Italian had disappeared. ‘Teachers received notices of discharge ‘in 
consequence of your ignorance of Italian’. After studying Italian 
for two years, and passing an examination, they could claim to be 
reinstated, but were often sent to posts in other parts of Italy. Private 
schools providing instruction in German, Slovene, or Croatian were 
suppressed, and private tuition in these languages was forbidden. 
One Slovene elementary school survived in Trieste until 1930, and 
was attended at the time of its suppression by nearly 1,000 children. 
Students seeking to study in universities outside Italy were refused 
passports. The Italianization of the Press was achieved by means of 
the censorship, suspension, and ultimate suppression of all news- 
papers in the languages of the minorities. Ruthless war was waged on 
Tirolese and Slav social and cultural activities. Clubs and societies 
were broken up and even sports clubs did not escape. ‘The Slovene 
Rowing Club was dissolved and its property made over to a newly 
formed Italian rowing club. The same fate overtook the Alpine 
Clubs of the South Tirolese. Italianization of place and family names 
was carried to such extremes as the defacement of tombstones and 
refusal to register infants under the Christian names chosen for them 
by their parents. Numerous economic disabilities were imposed upon 
the minorities. Under a law regulating private property in the frontier 
zone, the sanction of the civil and military authorities was required 
before trees could be cut down or new buildings erected. Lands and 
houses were liable to requisition for military purposes or for public 
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works. Special favour was shown to Italian immigrants in the 
acquisition of land. Tirolese and Slav banks were dissolved, and 
government employees of alien race were dismissed. 


The Church and Minorities 


Nowhere did the struggle rage more fiercely than in the sphere of 
religion. In both Slavonic- and German-speaking districts the 
clergy acted to a great extent as leaders of the people in their resistance 
to denationalization. Clashes between Slavs and Italians began 
during the military occupation of Venezia Giulia, when attempts 
were made to interfere with the custom which prevailed round Fiume 
of saying the audible parts of the Liturgy in Croatian. Outrages were 
perpetrated against Slav priests, and no less than 100 were either 
arrested or expelled during this period. ‘The Gentile Reform pro- 
vided that religious instruction in school should be given in Italian 
when other subjects were taught in that language. ‘This caused 
vehement protests from the clergy, taking their stand on the principle 
expressed by Archbishop Sedej of Gorizia: ‘For members of the 
Church, irrespective of age, sex, class and language, the language of 
instruction must be the mother tongue, or language of the family 
‘circle, in accordance with the Canon Law, the law of nature, the 
principles of pedagogy and the ancient usage of the Church.’ Arch- 
bishop Sedej, together with the Italian Bishop Fogar of ‘Trieste, was 
a consistent champion of the religious liberties of the Slav people, 
as was Bishop Raffl of Bressanone (Brixen) of those of the ‘Tirolese. 
On the other hand, the Bishops of Pola and Fiume, and Bishop 
Endrici of Trento, were the instruments of Fascism. In the admini- 
stration of his diocese this last found it convenient to forget the 
words of his Pastoral of 1912 when he stood for the liberties of Italian 
Trentino against Austria and declared that “he mother tongue is 
the indispensable means of making children understand the great 
truths of the catechism.’ As a temporary measure it was decided 
that religious instruction in state schools should be given by the 
priests instead of by the school-teachers. When this concession was 
withdrawn the German-speaking parents of Venezia ‘Tridentina 
availed themselves of the privilege open under the Gentile law to 
those who objected to the teaching of religion, and withdrew their 
children from religious instruction in school. Children received 
their religious teaching in the Pfarrschule, conducted in church or 
presbytery, and despite measures directed against such schools, they 
have continued to function. Thus a provision designed to meet the 
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case of the unbeliever has been the means of securing for the children 
of Tirol instruction in their faith in their own language. 

The Concordat of 1929 between the Holy See and the Italian 
Government (p. 257) dealt a serious blow to the religious liberties 
of minorities. It was the desire of the Vatican that the Concordat 
should contain a stipulation providing for religious instruction in 
the native tongue in Italian territory of alien speech. This was 
rejected by the Government, and the concordat laid down that 
incumbents of parishes must be Italian citizens and able to speak 
Italian. If necessary they might be given curates who could speak 
the local language as well as Italian. From 1929 onwards the authority 
of the Church has been exercised progressively on the side of the 
State. In 1931 Archbishop Sedej was compelled to resign, and later 
Bishop Fogar was removed from Trieste under the guise of promotion. 
The use of any language save Latin in the Liturgy has been pro- 
hibited, and Tirolese and Slavonic clergy, both religious and secular, 
have been removed, and their place taken by Italians. Religion, 
which should have proved a bond of union between Italy and her 
minorities, has served to foment hatred. 


Hitler and the South Tirol 


Hitler’s occupation of Austria in March 1938 opened a new chapter 
in the history of the German-speaking minority in Venezia 'Tri- 
dentina. Various Austrian governments had endeavoured from time 
to time to secure justice for the South ‘Tirolese, but Austria was too 
weak and too dependent on Italian support for such attempts to 
be effective. Considerable unofficial activities on behalf of their 
oppressed kinsmen had, however, been undertaken by both Austrians 
and Germans. In particular the Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im 
Ausland had kept alive German interest in South Tirol, and surrepti- 
tiously organized the private teaching of German on Italian soil. 
When the Nazis obtained power the Reichsdeutsche, or German 
nationals living in Venezia ‘I'ridentina, formed a Nazi organization, 
with the consent of the Italian Government, and this had the effect 
of stimulating the Volksdeutsche, or German-speaking people of 
Italian nationality, to form secret Nazi organizations among them- 
selves. With the Anschluss, the hopes of South Tirol ran high, and 
it was widely believed that Hitler’s visit to Rome would result in its 
inclusion in Greater Germany. These hopes were dashed by Hitler’s 
speech of 7 May 1938 in which he declared: ‘It is my irrevocable 
will . . . that the frontier of the Alps, which Nature has erected 
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between us, shall be regarded as for ever unchangeable’, and by the 
circular sent by Ribbentrop to the Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum 
im Ausland and other interested organizations saying that ‘the South 
Tirolese question no longer exists for us’. Not until the summer of 
1939 did rumours begin to circulate of Hitler’s plan to solve the 
South Tirolese problem by means of a wholesale transfer of popula- 
tion. The first sign of the measufes contemplated was an order of 
10 July 1939 from the local authorities in the province of Bolzano 
to the effect that all foreigners must leave within forty-eight hours. 
The explanation given by the Italian Government that this action 
was taken owing to unrest fomented by ‘undesirable elements from 
the Western democracies’ did not carry conviction. In October it 
was announced that agreement for the transfer of the German popula- 
tion had been reached. For Reichsdeutsche the transfer was com- 
pulsory and had to take place within three months. Volksdeutsche 
were given the option of remaining in their homes as Italians, or 
migrating to Germany and receiving German citizenship. The 
result of the plebiscite, as announced in January 1940, was that out 
of 267,907 Germans in the province of Bolzano, and in certain mixed 
zones, mainly in the provinces of Trento, Udine, and Belluno, 
-185,365 opted for Germany and 82,542 for Italy. In the province of 
Bolzano only 14 per cent. of the Germans recorded specific votes for 
Italy; others who were considered as having opted for Italy did not 
vote. 

How far the transfer of population has solved the problem of 
Italy’s German-speaking minority is a question which, in the present 
state of the evidence, does not admit of a satisfactory answer. In- 
formation is lacking as to the numbers who have actually migrated 
to Germany, as to conditions accorded to them there, and as to the 
extent to which their vacated homesteads have been filled by Italians. 
According to the agreement, the migration was to be completed by 
December 1942, and it was reported in January 1942 that 70,000 
Tirolese had already left Italy. 'The transfer must have been greatly 
speeded up to enable the remaining 115,000 to leave before the end 
of the year. If, as seems possible, a considerable number of optants 
for Germany are still in Italy, and others, who have left, would 
welcome an opportunity to return to their homes, there may still 
prove to be a case for rectification of frontiers on ethnic grounds 
and the reunion of South with North Tirol. To this the interests 
of the Ladins would add weight. On the other hand, Italy’s economic 
interests in South Tirol and the number of its Italian-speaking 
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inhabitants have very greatly increased. Great industries, such as 
Lancia Motors and Montecatini Chemical and Mining Works, have 
been established round Bolzano and Merano. It was estimated in 
1937 that Venezia Tridentina produced one-tenth of the whole 
Italian output of hydro-electric power. ‘Thousands of Italian workers 
and their families have been brought north. To these must now be 
added the Italian peasants who are known to have been settled on 
vacated Tirolese farms. In March 1940 Mussolini received a delega- 
tion of 'Tirolese optants for Italy and expressed his gratitude to them 
for their decision. ‘This is one among various signs of Italy’s efforts 
to conciliate the German-speaking minority remaining to her. ‘The 
effects of twenty years of oppression cannot, however, be thus easily 
effaced. Venezia 'Tridentina to-day is more than ever a region of 
mixed population, presenting a minority problem which defies 
solution. | 


Italy’s Slav Minorities 


In considering the present position of Italians and Yugoslavs in 
Venezia Giulia, and the means to a just settlement of their respective 
claims, various factors must be taken into account. In the first place 
there is no compact group of Slavs such as was formed, until 1939, 
by the German-speaking population of the province of Bolzano. All 
five provinces have mixed populations. In Gorizia the mountainous 
district of the north and east is overwhelmingly Slovene, while 
Italians predominate in Gorizia city and in the western coastal 
district of Gradisca and Monfalcone. In Trieste the city has a large 
Italian majority while Slovenes are in a majority in the rest of the 
province. In Istria the largest national group is Croat, the next in 
size is Italian, and the third is Slovene. Although the Italians are 
concentrated in western Istria, the railway from ‘Trieste to Pola 
connecting the two chief centres of Italian population runs through 
Slav territory. Under the Austrians half the population of Fiume was 
Italian, and the Italian census taken in 1925, of which the figures are 
open to suspicion, acknowledged that there were over 10,000 Yugo- 
slav inhabitants. Zara forms a remote Italian enclave without rail- 
way connexion or trade with its hinterland, and at which Yugoslav 
ships do not call. ‘The presence throughout Venezia Giulia of mixed 
populations of Italians, Croats, and Slovenes, the two latter being 
by no means homogeneous, has necessarily weakened the resistance 
of the Slav peoples to denationalization. Since 1925 the Italian 
census has, in accordance with Fascist principles, taken no account 
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of racial or linguistic differences among the subjects of Italy. ‘Thus 
no exact figures are available as to the extent of Italian immigration. 
The census of 1931 showed a considerable increase in population, 
due in part to Italian immigration, but this was most marked in 
the already Italian districts of Trieste and Pola. A further change 
in the proportion of Slavs to Italians has been brought about by Slav 
emigration. It is estimated that more than 100,000 Slovenes and 
Croats have left Venezia Giulia for Yugoslavia or America in recent 
years, while on the outbreak of the Abyssinian war some 2,000 men 
escaped across the frontier to avoid conscription in the Italian army. 
Italian rule has undoubtedly brought about considerable economic 
development. Good drinking-water has been provided, marshes 
have been drained, and the material condition of the poorer classes 
has been improved. Such benefits, however, have not reconciled 
the Yugoslav peoples to a regime which has striven systematically 
to stamp out their culture. Undoubtedly a good deal could be done 
by means of rectification of frontiers and exchange of population to 
allay the existing tension in Venezia Giulia. Yet measures of this 
kind will create new problems while providing only a partial solution 
of the old: they can be considered only as ‘second best’. “The 
‘interests of Italy demand that Italians and Slavs should live at peace 
in our new eastern provinces’, wrote Salvemini at the time of the 
Treaty of Rapallo. Italy was then given a great opportunity of welding 
the Slavs, who were mainly agriculturalists, with the urban and mari- 
time Italians, into a single economic unit. This opportunity, it 
would appear, has been irrevocably lost. 


LANGUAGE 


The Growth of Italian 


Italian is a Romance language, that is, it derives from Latin through 
the medium of Vulgar Latin. There is little evidence for any sub- 
stratum of pre-Latin languages. In spite of the Greek colonization 
of southern Italy (Magna Graecia) and the many evidences of Greek 
civilization still remaining, as in temples (Paestum, Agrigento) or 
in place-names (Napoli—Neapolis), Greek enters into Italian only 
so far as it had already entered into Latin. Germanic languages, the 
speech of the invaders of Italy, naturally left a considerable legacy 
in the domain of vocabulary. Provengal, French, and Spanish have 
all contributed in their time. Spain, for example, during her period 
of domination in Naples in the seventeenth century, bequeathed to 
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+ indicates Italian linguistic islands (Gallo-Italian in Sicily: Aidone, Piazza Armerina, Nicosia, 
S. Fratello, Novara, Acireale, etc.; Gallo-Italian in Sardinia: Carloforte Island). 

© indicates non-Italian linguistic islands: German in Piedmont and Venetia (Macugnaga, 
Gressoney, and Asiago plateau); Slavic (Acquaviva Collecroci) and Albanian (Badessa, Ussuri) in 
Abruzzi and Molise; Istro-Roumanian (Valdarsa) in Venezia Giulia; Franco-Provengal (Faeto, Celle), 
Albanian and Greek (Calimera, Sternatia, etc.) in Apulia; Albanian (Barile) in Lucania; Albanian 
(Frascineto, etc.) and Greek (Bova, etc.) in Calabria; Albanian (Contessa, Piana dei Greci, etc.) in 
Sicily; Catalan (Alghero) in Sardinia. 

Only some of the more important linguistic islands are indicated. The linguistic and dialectal 
boundaries are only rough approximations. 
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Italy the very formal mode of address in the third-person singular 
feminine. These contributions, however, affect only the fringes of 
the language, which has remained in itself closest to Latin of all the 
Romance family: so close, indeed, that all through history it has felt 
the influence of Latin in both vocabulary and syntax, although it has 
reached a simpler phonological system than that of classical Latin. 
Italian differs in one important respect from the other Romance 
languages. ‘The lack of social and political unity in Italy prevented 
for a very long period the emergence of a single spoken language. 
The unifying factor was always, up to. the nineteenth century, a 
literary, that is a written, language. 

How did this come about, and how could a uniform written 
language become acceptable to different parts of the peninsula, each 
with their own spoken dialect? Throughout the Middle Ages Italy, 
as closer to the centre of the old Roman Empire, and with the 
conservative influence of the retention of Latin as the official language 
of the Roman Catholic Church, clung more tenaciously to Latin 
than did France. Hence, logically, the vernacular language and 
literature was later in developing. When it came, by a fortunate 
accident it developed most strongly in the centre of the peninsula, 
in Florence: that is to say, in a part which was midway between the 
extreme tendencies, linguistically speaking, of northern and southern 
Italy. Florentine speech kept the Latin words more or less intact 
and recognizable even to those in other parts of Italy; if it is also 
remembered that as Florentine crystallized as a literary language it 
did so partly by conscious imitation of Latin, then it will be seen how, 
on to what was once a dialect, there could be grafted something that 
could become a national language. Here another fortunate accident 
helped: right at the beginning of Italian literature there occur, all in 
the fourteenth century, three Florentine names, the ‘three crowns’ 
of early Italian literature, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. It was 
because of them that a modified Florentine acquired sufficient 
prestige to become the literary model, without Florence becoming 
the political capital of Italy. In fact, Italy had no political capital, 
but remained divided into small states, cut in two by the temporal 
dominions of the popes, until the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

In the fourteenth century the literary models were sufficiently close 
to current usage to make them acceptable as a common standard. 
Even when a cleavage occurred between the written language and the 
speech prevalent in the various parts of Italy, including Florence 
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itself, the intrinsic value of the literature maintained its ascendancy. 
When the Renaissance flowered, and there were brilliant courts 
throughout Italy with writers of their own, then discussion began to 
rage about the Italian language. Should it be called Italian, or 
Florentine, or Tuscan? Should it, according to a theory which had 
been put forward by Dante, cull forms from the other dialects of 
Italy so as to arrive at a synthesis of all the best? Or should writers 
reject all forms which were outside the usage of the buon secolo della 
lingua, the golden period of the language? At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the continued cultural importance of Florence set 
the seal on the recognition of Florentine as the pre-eminent literary 
vehicle. ‘The adherence to Florentine of Ariosto, a poet of Ferrara 
in northern Italy, for the most vital work of his time, the Orlando 
Furioso, contributed to this result (p. 355). ‘The sixteenth century 
was a time of rules, and just as in Latin no term not used by Cicero 
was allowable, so in literary Italian no models were recognized for 
a time but Petrarch (for verse) and Boccaccio (for prose). Dante, 
whose literary fortune corresponds rather to that of Shakespeare in 
that both suffered a long period of eclipse before their literary merits 
were again recognized with the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
was by this time considered as rather harsh and primitive, and not 
a good linguistic model. 

This was in many ways an unfortunate development. For instance, 
the syntax of Boccaccio was intricate, being closely modelled on the 
Latin period, and the sixteenth century exaggerated it to produce an 
over-rhetorical prose, which remained far too long in vogue. More- 
over, this doctrine of fidelity to literary models then over two hundred 
years old meant an increasing gap between the literary language and 
the spoken languages of Italy. At the end of the sixteenth century 
there was established the famous Accademia della Crusca,! with the 
avowed intention of maintaining the purity of the language. The 
means to this end was the compilation of a dictionary, the successive 
editions of which formed the main task of the Academy. It is an odd 
but significant fact that the last big folio editions in the middle of the 
eighteenth century still contain no concessions to current usage, even 
in Florence. ‘They were based on the authority of the testi della lingua 
(texts basic for the language), the majority of which belonged to the 
fourteenth century. 

So, in the period of stagnation which had fallen on Italy as a 


* Crusca means chaff, and the duty of the Academy was to sift the chaff from the 
wheat. 
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consequence of her political subjugation in the sixteenth century, 
this anomalous state of affairs dragged on. Local speech followed its 
own pattern, and the literary language still looked backwards. After 
the Renaissance Italy ceased to be culturally an initiator and looked 
towards France, the new centre of European thought. Thus in the 
eighteenth century there is a period in which gallicisms, in vocabu- 
lary or construction, are frequent; against this careless school of 
writers the purists asserted once again the buon secolo della lingua. 
The net result was that at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Italian people from various parts of the peninsula could still not 
understand each other, if they spoke in the dialects which, almost 
without distinction of class, were in use in their own region. On the 
other hand, it would have been an intolerable affectation to use the 
literary language common to the whole country, in so far as Italians 
were literate. It must be borne in mind that roughly 70 per cent. of 
Italians were still illiterate in 1870, and the figures were certainly no 
better in 1800. | 

It was inevitable that this problem, known traditionally as the 
questione della lingua (the language question), should be agitated in 
the nineteenth century, the time when, under the stimulus of 
’ Napoleon’s political unification of Italy, the sluggish separatist 
traditions of the eighteenth century were thrown off to give place to 
the Risorgimento. It was inevitable also that the problem should 
appear in a different light. Up to then it had been a matter of What 
shall we write? Now it became a matter of What shall we speak? It 
was inevitable that the literary language should become to a much 
larger extent the spoken language during the period of unification of 
Italy. The subsequent history of Italian is that of the development 
of a single spoken language at the expense of the dialects. A written 
language, said Manzoni, is a contradiction in terms, since lingua 
means tongue. A spoken language had to be disseminated through- 
out Italy in order to bring the patriots together. Nevertheless, the 
means of dissemination was through literature, and the question of 
What shall we write?—whether 'Tuscan, Florentine, or Italian—still 
remained. Manzoni, in a famous historical novel, the Promessi Spost 
(p. 370), solved the question in practice as he was later to do in theory. 
In his view, to arrive at unity of speech one must start from a unit; 
it was no good taking something from here and something from there 
and hoping that the amalgam of odd parts would provide a national 
language. Even if one’s choice was restricted to Tuscany alone there 
would still be too many forms: Pisa, Siena, Pistoia would have 
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another word than the Florentine in many cases, and the result 
would only be to perpetuate the over-richness in synonyms and 
alternative forms which has always characterized Italian precisely 
because it depends on literary models and not on a spoken medium 
accepted in a capital. Manzoni urged the adoption of the spoken 
language of the cultured Florentine as a single base for the national 
tongue. In consequence of these views, he, a Lombard by birth, 
came to Florence to ‘wash his rags in the Arno’—that is, to obtain 
conversancy with spoken Florentine so as to rewrite his novel in that 
medium. In his revision of the Promesst Spost Manzoni adopted as 
colloquial and racy a Florentine as he could muster; and he had easily 
enough authority to found a school of manzoniani who exaggerated 
his views and were ungrammatical often in their zeal for being idio- 
matic. It was only gradually realized that Manzoni’s views contained 
a fallacy. The cultured Florentine differed from the vulgar Florentine 
dialect in virtue of his culture; and this culture derived inevitably 
from his acquaintance with the literary tradition of Italian. It was 
not, therefore, possible to throw off the literary language and to 
harness the new Italian people to spoken Florentine. When this 
was appreciated the manzoniani gradually disappeared, but there 
remained the fundamental problem of adapting what had been so 
far mainly a written tradition to both literature and speech. 

Owing to these antecedents and to this compromise, Italian is the 
most dishevelled of the Romance languages. What other language 
tolerates as many as five different forms for the same pronoun, or as 
many as three alternative forms for the same tense? Italian still teems 
with synonyms; it has a plethora of flexions—diminutives, majora- 
tives, pejoratives. It is uncertain often over its genders and its 
spellings, and uncertain always over its accents: no stable system has 
yet emerged for the latter, and they are at the mercy of the printer. 
Worse perhaps, it has inherited from the long gap between literary use 
and ordinary speech, forms which are archaic, and from its close con- 
nexion with Latin, a tendency to have recourse to the latter to give 
nobility of diction, such as appertained to the old archaic poetic forms. 
The unknown soldier would be ordinarily in Italian zl soldato scono- 
sciuto; but that is not on a high enough plane, and so he became 
instead the milite ignoto. Another example of this tendency is the 
use of the ordinary prose form of uccello and of a purely poetic form 
augello for the same word (bird). Italian, because of this confusion, 
is an easy language for the beginner, but more difficult as one 
proceeds. It suffers from an embarras de richesses. 
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How far has the literary language, as modified in the nineteenth 
century, become in effect the spoken language of all Italy? Firstly, 
it must be remembered that 27 per cent. of the population was 
illiterate in 1921 and 21 per cent. in 1931, and that the illiterate is 
necessarily, or was necessarily, largely dialectal in speech. The 
influence of conscription, introduced after the union of Italy as one 
kingdom, threw the peasant out of his local rut and furthered the 
development of a common tongue. At the same time, such factors as 
elementary education, the newspaper, the War of 1914-1918, wire- 
less, the film, and the increased speed and frequency of communica- 
tions reduced dialectal use still farther. Although Italian dialects 
tend to disappear before the literary language, a hard core remains, 
and the majority are still bilingual. On the other hand, further 
elements of confusion have been introduced into the literary language, 
since the dialects have a literature of their own which has left some 
influence in the language as a whole. At the same time the European 
idiom, with its rich crop of neologisms for new inventions, was 
another source of enrichment. In the field of vocabulary many words 
of European currency are Latin or pseudo-Latin in origin and 
have, quite easily, been accepted into Italian, but others, from the 
same source, offend against the Italian system of phonology. Yet, 
with the ever-increasing predominance of the written over the spoken 
language, things are possible for the eye which were formerly 
impossible to the tongue. Modern Italian has adopted such forms 
as capsula, optare, uxoricidio, omnibus, with consonantal groups which 
would have been modified by old Italian: ps > ss, pt > tt, x > ss, 
mn >nn. ‘These are factors of complication, but a national use 
brings with it also tendencies to simplification. Sometimes an 
official use imposes one form to the detriment of a competitor, as 
bullettino has given way to bollettino; or a verb-form grows obso- 
lescent, as in the alternative -ez and -etiz endings for the past definite 
of -ere verbs the second is receding; or complicated forms tend 
to be replaced by regular ones, thus the grammars list bello and 
quello as irregular adjectives in that their plurals are belli, bet, begh 
and quelli, quei, quegli according to the initial letter of the word 
following; but modern usage tends to be rid of the two odd forms, 
reducing them to the single plural form belli, quell. In spite, how- 
ever, of a tendency towards standardization of Italian, there remain 
sufficient anomalies. Thus, while Juz is asserting itself as the dominant 
third-person singular masculine pronoun, at the expense of its fellows 
egli, ei, e’, esso, its victory is not yet complete. Italian is, accordingly, 
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for a variety of reasons, a language which has not attained stability. 
There has never been a King’s Italian. 


Dialects 


As a result of the Risorgimento the literary language of Italy may 
be said to have extended its hold over the whole of the Peninsula. 
In doing so it naturally abandoned the old literary purism owing 
allegiance to the fourteenth century and became open to a series of 
influences which enriched still farther a language perhaps already 
over-rich. It remains to add a few notes on the dialects of Italy, 
although it follows from the foregoing survey that they are of 
diminishing importance as a means of communication with Italians, 
and it is almost certain that the upheaval of the present war will have 
weakened them still farther. ‘These dialects do not of course represent 
degenerations from the literary language but separate developments 
from the common stock of Vulgar Latin. Because they had a very 
long period of untrammelled growth they are so flourishing and 
widespread, and so difficult to eradicate entirely. ‘hus for a long 
time the extension of the literary language has meant bilingualism 
for the peasant rather than the extinction of dialect forms. 

First, some mention, if only summary, must be made of pockets 
of speech which are foreign to Italian: the Germanic element, 
unabsorbed in the ‘Tirol even if reduced by repatriation to Germany, 
the Slav element in the north-east, the Catalan element at Alghero 
in Sardinia, and Albanian and Greek in Sicily and southern Italy. 
As well as these sharply distinct pockets there are areas in which 
dialects depending on other Romance formations predominate. 
Thus Franco-Provengal extends over the Alps in the north-west 
with the islands of Celle and Faeto, and southern Swiss dialects into 
part of Piedmont and Lombardy (Fig. 23). Secondly, amongst the 
variants of Italian are the Piedmontese dialects in the north-west, 
the Ligurian along the gulf of Genoa from Monaco to Carrara, and 
the Lombard in the central parts of the Northern Plain. ‘These 
idioms have much in common with the French, for they use French 
ii, simplify double consonants, and, showing none of the dislike of 
literary Italian for words ending in a consonant, are strong in their 
inclination to abbreviate words. ‘To the east of Lombardy, in most 
of Venetia and in Istria, is the soft-sounding Venetian, which is less 
remote from the Tuscan than the Lombard. A part of eastern 
Venetia speaks Rhaetian, the Romance tongue of south-eastern 
Switzerland. South of Lombardy and Venetia, and slanting across 
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the Peninsula north-east of Liguria, Tuscany, and Umbria, is the 
Romagnol or Emilian territory, embracing Romagna, Emilia, 
S. Marino, Pesaro, and Urbino, and extending a little into Venetia 
and Lombardy. The principal city here is Bologna, and its language 
is in a way intermediate between the north and centre; it possesses 
the vowel 6 which in French is written eu. The central group, 
which on the whole remains closest to Latin, consists, on the one 
hand, of ‘Tuscan and of the similar language of Corsica and northern 
Sardinia, and, on the other hand, of Umbrian and Roman speech. 
The home of the latter is the province of Umbria and the former Papal 
States, together with the western Abruzzi and Ancona, Macerata, 
and half of Ascoli Piceno. To the east is the rest of the Abruzzi, 
with a style of its own. In southern Italy Apulian dialects divide 
the heel of the boot. In the toe are Calabrian idioms, closely related 
to the neighbouring Sicilian. Characteristic of these is the use of 7 
and u for close e and o in stressed syllables and for unaccented final 
e and 0, e.g. stta for seta, lu for lo, vuci for voce. ‘The remainder of the 
peninsula, the region lying south-east of the Papal States and con- 
sisting of the Terra di Lavoro, Naples, the Principato, Lucania, 
Benevento, and Molise, contains many dialects somewhat akin to 
‘those just mentioned. These form a group which may for. con- 
venience be called Neapolitan, and are prone to double consonants 
_ and to indistinctness of unstressed vowels. In Sardinia the central 
province of Nuoro and the southern province of Cagliari differ 
markedly from the mainland in their speech; in fact, Nuoro has 
features which distinguish it from any other Romance languages, 
e.g. the retention of hard c before e and z. Sardinian dialects, while 
often very conservative in their retention of Latin features, are 
distinctive also in their use of a different definite article from the 
rest of the Romance languages: Sardinian su, sa derives from zpsu(m) 
where z/le (giving Italian zl, Jo) is at the root of the others. 


RELIGION 


The Papacy and the Church before the Concordat of 1929 


The usurpation of the papal states by the Piedmontese Government 
(1860-70) created a problem (p. 155) which took over fifty years to 
settle. The Pope (Pius IX) was left a landless monarch, living in the 
heart of an antagonistic state and yet controlling a vast spiritual domain. 
He was faced with many problems, not the least of which were his 
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relations with the Government of united Italy. ‘The Government 
tried to settle the problem by a unilateral agreement, the Law of 
Guarantees, which was ignored by the pope, though it afforded quite 
a reasonable compromise. The pope feared that living in a national- 
istic state his position would be misunderstood, and that he would be 
considered to be under the control of the temporal government and 
not free to administer impartially his spiritual domain. He was not 
wrong, for even after the Concordat this view was freely expressed 
outside Italy. When the Government of united Italy finally came to 
Rome, the pope shut himself behind the walls of the Vatican Palace, 
from which neither he nor his successors emerged for about fifty years. 
He excommunicated the king and many persons in the Government, 
and issued the non expedit. This prohibited Italian Catholics in Italy 
from voting at political elections and from becoming candidates for 
election. 

For more than fifty years the political and religious dzsstdio (dissen- 
sion) between the Church and_ State continued. ‘The persecutions of 
the Church by the State were not so extensive as extremists suggest 
and were, about this time, far more acute in other parts of continental 
Europe, e.g. in Spain and France. The Law of Guarantees tried to 
solve the religious side of the Roman question (p. 155) by approaching 
it on the lines of Cavour’s formula ‘a free church in a free state’. The 
extremists among the politicians, however, did not pass the necessary . 
legislation to make the law workable, and the Pope ignored it. ‘The 
relations of Church and State during the dissidio varied under the 
different popes. Pius IX and Leo XIII kept the question a burning 
one, whilst the succeeding popes, Pius X and Benedict XV, were 
prepared to make compromises. Gradually, however, a modus vivendt 
was evolved, and the Papacy and State managed to work together in 
harmony, although outwardly appearing at loggerheads. ‘This was 
a typical example of Italian compromise, which as a rule provides for 
a working agreement in the practical field without prejudicing the 
principles of either side. Pope Pius X in an encyclical of 1905 
permitted Catholics to take a limited part in political elections. ‘The 
majority of Catholics had voted openly before the death of Leo XIII 
(1903), the predecessor of Pius X (p. 167). This was mainly because 
the peasantry on the whole appear to have been unconscious of the 
dissidio. 

The persecution of the Church under the anticlerical governments 
during the dissidio was probably not so severe as that exercised by 
the nominally friendly Fascist government. Under the former the 
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more extreme anti-clericals tended to monopolize the best posts in the 
civil service, many demonstrations were made against the Papacy, 
the crucifix was banished from state schools, and clerics who 
publicly attacked and insulted institutions and laws of the State 
were liable to fines and imprisonment. In contravention of the Law 
of Guarantees most succeeding Governments made use of the royal 
exequatur and placet to express their disapproval or approval of 
appointments to ecclesiastical benefices. ‘The sales of confiscated 
church property were not always directed to the equalizing of clerical 
revenues as they were meant to be. A law denying legal personality to 
the religious orders debarred them from acquiring title to property, but 
no attempt was made to enforce the rule, and between 1880 and 1go1 
there was a steady increase in the number of monastic foundations. 
All these measures had parallels under the Fascists. More ecclesiastics 
were imprisoned under their regime than during the fifty years of 
the dissidio. ‘The Fascists have frequently disallowed ecclesiastical 
appointments for political reasons and have shown marked favour to 
anticlericals, whilst the schools of the teaching orders have become 
less flourishing than they were formerly. 


The Papacy and the Lateran Agreements 


The long-standing dispute between the Kingdom of Italy and the 
Holy See was formally settled by the Lateran Agreements of 11 
February 1929. On this day the contracting parties signed two agree- 
ments, and there has been some dispute since as to whether they form 
one single legal unit or not. ‘he two agreements were (1) a ‘Treaty 
(Trattato) defining and systematizing the reciprocal relations between 
the Holy See and the Kingdom, and (2) a Concordat regulating the 
position of the Catholic Church in Italy itself. Pius XI was repre- 
sented by His Eminence the Cardinal-Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Gasparri, and the King of Italy by Mussolini. 


The Treaty 


By the terms of the treaty a new and independent sovereign state 
was set up covering a small part of Rome, henceforward called the 
Vatican City. The Vatican City proper consists of the Basilica of 
St. Peter’s, the adjacent Vatican buildings and gardens, and St. Peter’s 
Square. Over this territory, which is in no sense part of the Kingdom 
of Italy, the Holy See exercises ‘full ownership, exclusive and absolute 
power and sovereign jurisdiction’. ‘The area of the whole state 
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amounts to no more than about 109 acres, about the size of St. James’s 
Park. According to the treaty, St. Peter’s Square (Piazza San Pietro), 
although forming an integral part of the Vatican State, remains open 
to the public and is policed by carabinieri except on such occasions 
as the pope decides to close it for religious functions. ‘The papal 
palaces and institutes widely scattered throughout the city presented 
a dificult problem. The treaty is rather rambling and vague regarding 
their status. Certain edifices are expressly recognized as papal 
property: the Basilicas of the Lateran, Sta. Maria Maggiore, and St. 
Paul’s Outside the Walls (S. Paolo Fuori le Mure), and the buildings 
attached to each of them; the palace of S. Callisto in Trastevere; the 
former conventual buildings attached to the churches of the Twelve 
Apostles, S. Andrea della Valle, and S. Carlo ai Catinari; and the 
pontifical palace at Castel Gandolfo together with the Villa Barberini, 
now the summer residence of the Pope. Other important palaces, 
such as those of the Cancelleria, the Dataria, the Propaganda, the 
Vicariate, and the Holy Office, while given diplomatic immunities, 
are not specifically declared to be vested in the Holy See. A further 
class of property consisting of the Gregorian University, the Biblical 
Institute, and other pontifical colleges and academies, although not 
enjoying extra-territorial privileges, are exempt from taxes and from 
expropriation by the State except by special agreement with the 
Papacy. ‘The Vatican City has its own army, police, flag, coinage, 
courts of justice, postal system, railway terminus, wireless station, 
newspaper (Osservatore Romano) and printing press, elementary 
school, and even jail. Citizenship is accorded only to such persons 
as are normally resident in the Vatican City “for reasons of office or 
employment’, and, with certain restrictions, to their families. Vatican 
citizens have never exceeded 700 in number, though according to the 
census of 1932 there were 1,025 inhabitants. All legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers are vested in the pope. The ordinary administra- 
tion is in the hands of a governor responsible to the pope. 

Special arrangements between the Holy See and the Italian 
Kingdom have been made regarding such matters as postal and 
railway communication, customs, and the treatment of fugitive 
offenders. Italy is pledged to accord the usual immunities to foreign 
diplomatic agents accredited to the Holy See and residing on Italian 
soil. This arrangement has not always been found workable. For 
example, immediately after Italy’s declaration of war against Great 
Britain in 1940, the British Minister moved into the Vatican City. 
Italy is represented at the Vatican by an Ambassador and the 
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Holy See has a Nuncio at the Quirinal. In its diplomatic relations 
with foreign countries the Vatican City is represented by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. This office was held by Cardinal Pacelli before 
he became Pius XII. 

Annexed to the Vatican Treaty was a financial convention which 
liquidated all claims of the Papacy on Italy for the loss of the former 
papal states. ‘The Papacy had not accepted the annual money paid it 
under the Law of Guarantees. It was agreed that the Vatican should 
receive 750 million lire in cash and Italian 5 per cent. Consolidated 
Stock to the nominal value of 1,000 million lire. A proportion of 
the cash payment is invested in Italian funds. The main revenue of 
the Papacy, however, does not come from these Italian investments 
but from ‘Peter’s Pence’, the annual contributions of Catholics 
throughout the world. It is interesting to note that the contributions 
from the United States form a very considerable proportion of 
‘Peter's Pence’. 

_ In the Lateran Treaty the Holy See declared that it wished to 
remain and would remain ‘outside temporal competitions between 
other States and international congresses’. The Holy See also declared 
that it considered the “Roman question’ as now definitely liquidated, 
- and recognized Rome as the capital of Italy. 


The Concordat 


The Concordat between the Holy See and Italy regulates the legal 
position of the Church in Italy. Roman Catholicism was reaffirmed 
as the state religion. It was hoped that Catholic influence in the 
Kingdom of Italy would be ensured and that the Roman Catholic 
religion would genuinely and not only nominally be a state religion. 

Ecclesiastical Appointments. All bishops are appointed by the pope, 
who, however, must first communicate the name of his nominee to the 
Italian Government for approval. Bishops are bound to take an oath 
of fidelity to the head of the State before taking possession of their 
dioceses. Appointments to minor benefices are usually made by the 
local bishop, subject to the approval of the Minister of the Interior. 
The Government has the right to appeal for the removal of a parish 
priest should it consider his removal desirable. ‘Thus there is con- 
siderable state control over the political activities of ecclesiastics 
in Italy, and the Concordat was frequently used by the Fascist 
Government to dispose of clergy with strong anti-Fascist opinion. 
Anti-Fascism nevertheless is widespread amongst the clergy. Its 
expression often takes indirect or private forms. In any conflict of 
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opinion between Church and State the primary loyalty of the clergy 
is to the Papacy. 

All holders of benefices within the kingdom must be Italian citizens 
and Italian-speaking. ‘This clause affected the Austrian and Yugoslav 
minorities. [he State guarantees a minimum income to the holders 
of all benefices, and where the revenue of a particular benefice falls 
below this minimum, the deficit is made up out of public funds. In 
1932 the state contribution to clerical stipends amounted to almost 
80 million lire. Nevertheless, individual stipends remain very low. 
Religious bodies were recognized as corporate bodies and the vows 
of their members were regarded as civilly valid. 

Marriage. The Italian State recognizes the civil validity of 
marriages contracted in church, provided certain conditions are 
observed. Under the dissidio Catholic marriages had not been con- 
sidered legal. ‘The Church, however, has not a monopoly. A purely 
civil marriage is still granted to those who object to the Church 
ceremony. Divorce is prohibited, though marriages can be ‘annulled’. 
All petitions for the annulment of a church marriage are now heard 
before an ecclesiastical tribunal, and the tribunal’s decisions are in- 
vested with civil effect. Suits for the annulment of a civil marriage 
are justiciable by a civil court. 

Religious Education in Schools, Education, owing to the vital im- 
portance ascribed to it by both Church and State, was bound to be a 
bone of contention. The Concordat established a compromise which 
cannot be satisfactory to either party. The teaching of religion is 
provided for in all state schools, both primary and secondary. In 
primary schools it is taught on two non-consecutive days. Most 
commonly the lessons are given by the ordinary class-teacher, and 
only if he declines to teach the subject, or the bishop refuses him the 
necessary certificate for teaching it, can a substitute be called in. In 
secondary schools religion is taught, nearly always by an ecclesiastic, 
for one hour each week 

In addition to primary and secondary schools there are large 
numbers of private schools run by religious orders, for which special 
state regulations exist (p. 454). As early as 1926 the crucifix was 
ordered to be placed in all classrooms in schools as well as in lecture- 
rooms in state universities. 

Divergence of opinion between Church and State over education 
manifested itself shortly after the Lateran Agreements with the 
publication of the Papal Encyclical Divint Ilhus Magistri, which 
maintained that the Church and the family had rights over education 
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prior to those of the State. Mussolini attacked this view in the Senate 
on 5 May 1929 as ‘outside contemporary reality’. One basic source 
of conflict is that religious instruction is often given by teachers with 
little belief in religion. In secondary schools there is some conflict 
between religious teaching and philosophical teaching. Moreover, 
Fascist and religious ideas are often intermingled. 

Religion in Universities. No theological faculties exist in the state 
universities. There are, however, four pontifical universities in 
Rome, and the Catholic University of the Sacro Cuore in Milan, 
which concentrate mainly on theology, whilst religion is taught in all 
professional institutes for the training of future teachers. The ponti- 
fical colleges are officially recognized by the State, and the degrees 
conferred by them as well as those of the Sacro Cuore have parity 
with state university degrees. The University of the Sacro Cuore has 
a number of non-religious faculties, some 3,000 students, and a teach- 
ing staff of about 100. It officially professes some independence of 
Fascism but is tied hand and foot to the State. 

The pontifical universities are attended by clerical students from 
all over the world.' Students from the same country usually live 
_ together in one college. The colleges are halls of residence where 
the students observe a rule and perform the same type of devotional 
exercises as in Catholic seminaries, study in private, and review the 


’ The colleges include: Almo Collegio Capranicense, for Italians; Seminario 
Romano, mostly Roman students, violet cassock; Seminario Pio, for dioceses of the 
Pontifical States, 9 years’ course, violet sash; Seminario Vaticano, purple cassock with 
pontifical coat of arms on the end of the sash; Seminario det SS. Pietro e Paolo, 
prepares priests for the mission field; Seminario det SS. Ambrogio e Carlo, students 
from Lombardy, black sashes with red borders; Collegio Germanico—Ungario, 
German and Hungarian students, red cassocks; Collegio Teutonico di S. Maria 
dell’ Anima, assists poor Germans; Collegio Pontifico Greco, any nation where 
Eastern rite (p. 270) is used, blue cassock with red sash and an oriental cloak with 
large sleeves; Collegio Pontifico—Ruteno, for Ruthenians, blue cassock and cloak 
and yellow sash; Collegio Beda, attached to the English college and intended for 
converted Anglican clergy; Collegio Scozzese, Scottish priests, purple cassock 
with crimson sash and black cloak; Collegio Irlandese, Irish students, black with red 
lapels; Collegio Urbano di Propaganda, for missionaries to the East, red girdles 
and lining to the. cloaks; Collegio dei Maroniti, for Maronites (Syrians living on 
M. Lebanon); Collegio Belga, for Belgians, two red stripes at end of sash; North 
American College, for the United States; South American College, for Latin 
Americans; Collegio Polacco, for Poles, green sashes; Collegio Illirico, to prepare 
priests for Dalmatia, Croatia, Bosnia, and Slavonia; Seminario Francese, for French 
students; Collegio det Cappellani di S. Luigi det Francesi, another French institution; 
Collegio Boemo (Bohemian), black sashes with two yellow stripes; Collegio Armeno, 
for Armenians, red sashes and large-sleeved oriental cloak; Collegio Spagnuolo, for 
Spaniards, a pelerine and a sky-blue sash; Collegio Canadese, for Canadians; 
Pontificio Collegio Portoghese, for Portuguese students; Collegio Apostolico Leoniano, 
students mostly from southern provinces of Italy. 
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subjects treated in class. In some colleges there are special courses, 
but the regular six-year courses are in philosophy and theology, two 
years being devoted to the study of the former and four to the latter. 
Lectures are given in a few large central institutions, such as the 
Propaganda, the Gregorian University, the Roman Seminary, and 
the Minerva (School of the Dominicans). ‘There are oral examinations 
in the middle of each year and written ones at the close. Ordinary 
degrees are conferred in Philosophy, ‘Theology, and Canon Law. 

Each college has a rector selected by the country to which the 
college belongs and appointed by the Pope. Discipline is maintained 
by means of the camerata, a system by which the students are divided 
into groups each in charge of a prefect responsible for the observance 
of the rule of the college. Indoors the student wears a cassock with 
a broad cincture (a type of sash); out of doors a three-cornered 
clerical hat and a cloak. Many colleges are differentiated by coloured 
sashes, cassocks, or types of cloaks, though black is the general 
rule. 

The scholastic year begins in the first week of November and ends 
in the middle of July, when each college goes to its villegiatura or 
residence in the country outside the city for the summer vacation. 


Catholic Action. 


Azione Cattolica (Catholic Action, p. 289) is a network of organi- 
zations which have the object of spreading amongst the people the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. Its statutes were published in Italy 
in September 1923. As originally planned it was to have been a 
movement of the laity officered and governed under the general 
control of the ecclesiastical authorities. In the Concordat the Fascist 
Government recognized the independent existence of Catholic Action 
and its freedom from regimentation by the State provided it confined 
itself to purely religious and moral functions. In the Dottrina del 
Fascismo, the official account of the nature of Fascism, it is laid down 
that Fascism will allow no groups, political parties, or cultural associa- 
tions to exist apart from the State. ‘The Catholic Action associations 
are clearly an exception to this rule—the only exception. ‘They have 
thus been a recurring source of friction between Church and State, 
and have frequently been denounced as cells of hostility to Fascism. 
Serious disputes arose in 1931 and in 1938, and on each occasion the 
Vatican was forced to make an unfavourable compromise. 

The youth organizations of Catholic Action were at one time 
serious rivals of the Fascist youth organizations. In 1931, however, 
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all the Catholic youth organizations were suppressed. As a result 
of protests from the Vatican, the youth organizations were restored, 
though they were more restricted in scope. Finally the Carta della 
Scuola (School Charter) of 1939, by making membership of the 
Fascist youth organizations obligatory for all young Italians, further 
diminished the field of Catholic Action amongst the young. 


The Church in 1939 


_ According to the census of 1931 out of a population of 41,709,851 
all except 154,247 returned themselves as Roman Catholics. ‘The 
Catholics, therefore, represent almost 99°5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. This figure is probably misleading as a great number of the 
town-dwelling Fascists follow the Garibaldian tradition of anti- 
clericalism and are often either agnostics or atheists, whilst many 
others with less extreme views are non-practising Catholics. Many 
Fascists, however, are good Catholics, although it 1s probably 1m- 
possible to be a militant Catholic and a Fascist. Mussolini, who can 
be regarded as representative of orthodox Fascist views, was very 
anticlerical before his rise to power. Afterwards, however, his 
policy was to conciliate the Church in order to further his own ends 
-and strengthen his party by incorporating in it all Catholics. The 
popular impression of an average Italian in 1939 was that ‘Mussolini 
himself is not a Catholic, but he is friendly towards the Church. 
The Duce does not accept the Catholic faith, but he accepts the 
Catholic tradition so deeply rooted in the Italian spirit’. 

Some of Mussolini’s statements, even after his rise to power, are 
scarcely Christian. At the time of the Lateran Agreements he said: 
Christianity ‘was born in Palestine, but became Catholic in Rome. 
Had it remained in Palestine, very probably it would have been 
but one of the many sects that flourished on that ardent soil, such 
as the Essenes and ‘Therapeutites, and very probably it would have 
perished without leaving any trace behind it’. 

Mussolini’s movement was cradled in anticlericalism, and the 
majority of its early recruits, now amongst its leaders, were anti- 
clericals. ‘There has always remained an anticlerical party inside the 
movement, usually kept well under control, but always there. One 
of its best known representatives is Roberto Farinacci, whose views 
if not atheistic are certainly anti-Christian. He is always ready to 
attack the Church or the Papacy. The atheistic or agnostic Fascists 
‘attend church only on state occasions, but rarely, if ever, go to Mass. 
The non-practising Catholics who have not been influenced by 
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Fascism come mainly from the Northern Plain where industrialism 
is predominant. ‘They are-usually of the upper and middle class, 
and have been influenced by rationalist or Marxist thought. 

Under Fascism the Church, however, remained in Italy the one 
institution not basically subject to totalitarian control despite the — 
numbers of lukewarm Christians within its fold, the restrictions 
imposed by the State, and the heavy concessions forced on it by the 
Party. The Church’s influence served to moderate the extreme 
claims of Fascism, and the prestige of the pope amongst believing 
Catholics has tended to restrict the possibilities of Duce-worship in 
Italy. Following Italy’s close association with Germany in the Axis 
and the development of a common ideological front, friction between 
the Church and the State has increased. The spread of German 
neo-paganism and anti-semitism in Italy brought strong protests 
from the Vatican, and the more violent Fascist spokesmen, in their 
turn, denounced the Holy See for alleged sympathy with the enemies 
of Italy. If the Fascist leaders looked on the Church as a rival they 
were also conscious that it was a power which could not be offended 
or ignored. Most Italians, even if anticlerical or non-practising, 
have a respect for the Church in which fear is mingled with pride. 
This is the result of the long historical association of the Papacy 
with Italy. ‘Thus the Church is highly influential in Italian politics 
and may yet act as a unifying force. 


The Catholic Hierarchy 


In 1932 there were thirty-nine ecclesiastical provinces in Italy. 
These include thirty-eight provinces governed by archbishops and 
patriarchs, and a large area round Rome (somewhat similar to the 
Papal States before 1860) and small areas throughout the whole 
country under the direct control of the pope (Fig. 24). The eccle- 
siastical provinces are divided into bishoprics usually controlled by 
archbishops, who often have in their dioceses several other bishops 
each with their deans and chapters. There are in Italy 54 archbishops 
or metropolitans (see below), 1 patriarch (Venice), 230 bishops, and 
12 abbots and ‘prelatus nullius dioceseos’ (prelates who possess 
episcopal jurisdiction without a diocese). ‘There are also the six sub- 
urbican sees (see ‘cardinals’ below) of Ostia and Velletri, Porto and 
Rufina, Albano, Frascati, Palestrina, and Sabina, all of which are 
held by cardinal bishops. 

The Pope, as well as being head of the Universal Roman Catholic 
Churches, is Bishop of Rome, Archbishop of the Roman Province, 
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Primate of Italy and the adjacent islands, and sole Patriarch of the 
Western Church. He is assisted by the cardinals in the government 
of both the universal and Italian Church. 

The Cardinals constitute the Sacred College, which is a corporation 
like a cathedral chapter. The creation of cardinals is a function 
of the pope. It is accomplished by the publication of the names of 
the persons chosen by the pope in secret consistory.' ‘The cardinals 
are not meant to number more than 70, though there are actually 
74 churches disposable for the three orders of cardinals. It is very 
_ rare, however, that there are as many as 70 cardinals. Despite the 
fact that the Reform Council of Constance (1414-1418) forbade more 
than one-third of the cardinals to belong to the same country, the 
majority of the cardinals are Italian. All Christian nations are 
supposed to be represented by the cardinals. In 1939 there were 
35 Italian cardinals, 6 French, 3 German, 2 Austrian, 3 Spanish, 
3 American, 2 Polish, and 1 each for the following countries: 
Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, England, 
Hungary, Ireland, Portugal, and Syria. The sacred college of 
cardinals is composed of three orders of cardinal bishops, cardinal 
priests, and cardinal deacons. The cardinal bishops number six and 
are the bishops of the suburbican churches, which are all located 
close to Rome (see above). The Bishop of Ostia is ex officio dean of 
the suburbican bishops, and automatically dean of the sacred college. 
The cardinal priests, who must have received the priesthood, may 
number up to fifty. Each is the head of a church in Rome. The 
cardinal deacons, who at present number nine, must at least. be 
deacons, though many are priests. hese may eventually become 
cardinal priests. When a cardinalate is vacant, the cardinal next in 
seniority may claim promotion to it by zus optionis. All cardinals, 
except the foreigners, must reside in Rome unless they receive a papal 
dispensation. ‘The duties of the cardinals are to assist the pope at the 
chief liturgical services, to counsel him, to aid in the government of 
the Church, and above all to elect the pope and govern the Church 
in the period between the death of one pope and the election of 
another. The share of the cardinals in the government of the Church 
is exercised partly in consistories, and also in the curial offices, the 

™ During the Roman Empire the term consistorium was used to designate the 
sacred council of the Emperor, and in time was applied to the senate of the Roman 
Pontiff. ‘The definition of consistory in 1212 was ‘the assemblage of the 
cardinals in council around the Pope’, and it has retained this meaning. There are 


three kinds of consistory, secret or ordinary, publi¢ or extraordinary, and semi- 
public. | 
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Roman congregations (13 in number), the three tribunals (the sacred 
Penitentiaria, the sacred Roman Rota, and the Apostolic Segnatura), 
and the various ecclesiastical commissions. 

As a general rule it may be said the curial offices deal with the 
executive side of the Roman Catholic Church, the Roman congrega- 
tions with the administrative side, and the tribunals with the judicial 
side. In theory it seems, however, that many of the functions of 
the various bodies overlap. 

Papal Elections. ‘The pope is elected to the Bishopric of Rome and 
not to the Primacy of the Roman Catholic Church, since it is by 
virtue of being the Bishop of Rome that the Primacy of the Church > 
is assumed. Only the cardinals have the right to elect the pope, as 
they are the leading clergy of the diocese of Rome. The pope is 
elected by the cardinals in conclave, which, in its narrow sense, is 
the closed room or hall especially set aside for the cardinals during 
the papal elections. ‘The conclave opens officially ten days after the 
decease of a pope, unless another day has been assigned. A section of 
the Vatican is walled off for the conclave, and only one door and 
four openings for food, all closely guarded, connect with the outer 
world. After the cardinals, each attended by a secretary and servant 
(all sworn to secrecy), enter the conclave, the door is shut and not 
opened until the election is over, unless there is a case of serious 
illness. The precaution of shutting in the cardinals was originated 
in order to prevent outside advice and even bribery from swaying 
their decisions, and to hurry forward the election. In the Middle 
Ages before these precautions were initiated papal elections some- 
times continued for several years. In order to curtail the length of 
the elections Pope Gregory X suggested that the food supplied to the 
cardinals should gradually be decreased the longer they took. The 
idea was not welcomed. In modern times the elections usually take 
a few days at the most. On the morning of the eleventh day after the 
last pope’s decease the cardinals assemble, after Mass, in the famous 
Sistine chapel where the election takes place. The usual form of 
election is by scrutinium, and in it the successful candidate requires 
two-thirds of the votes exclusive of his own. Each slip with the 
voter’s name and his choice is put in a chalice on the altar of the 
chapel. The voting continues, sometimes by different methods, 
until the two-thirds majority is obtained.- Voting takes place once 
in the morning and once in the evening. After election the new pope, 
who is usually a cardinal, chooses the name by which he wishes to 
be known during his pontificate. he senior cardinal deacon then 
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proclaims the name of the pope from the central balcony of St. 
Peter’s to the awaiting crowd assembled in St. Peter’s Square, and 
the pope presents himself to the people. 

Bishoprics. ‘Vhe ecclesiastical map of Italy (Fig. 24) has remained 
virtually unaltered since the Middle Ages. The distribution of 
bishoprics is thickest in the areas of central Italy directly under the 
control of the pope, and in the Apulian region. ‘The 284 Italian 
archdioceses and dioceses (excluding suburbican sees) are to-day more 
numerous than those of France, Spain, Poland, and the United 
States put together. This gives the Italian Church a great advantage 
at the Vatican Council. Quite apart from the question of excessive 
Italian representation, the division of the country into so many 
small dioceses must impair the efficiency of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. Normally one would have expected a redistribution on lines 
more suitable to modern conditions following the national unification 
in 1870, but the political-and religious conflict with the Holy See 
made this impossible. In the Concordat there was an article which 
provided for the setting up of a mixed commission. ‘his was to 
proceed to a ‘revision of the territorial boundaries of the dioceses 
for the purpose of making them correspond as far as possible with 
- the boundaries of the State Provinces’ (Fig. 55). ‘The procedure 
contemplated the amalgamation of several sees as they fell vacant. 
The titles and chapters of the sees were, however, not to be suppressed 
nor were the subsidies payable to the State by each of them to be 
diminished. ‘The dioceses are divided into parishes, which are usually 
grouped in deaneries. 

In 1901 there were about 20,700 parishes, 68,444 secular clergy, 
and 48,043 regulars (monks, lay brothers, and nuns). The sizes of 
the parishes vary considerably, the largest being in Sicily and the 
smallest in Naples. The bond between priests and people in rural 
districts has survived all political changes. 


Worship and Customs 


The services in the Roman Catholic churches in Italy are similar 
to those of the Roman Catholic churches in England. Usually, how- 
ever, only a few seats are provided in the centre of the church, but 
chairs are stacked on one side, and on payment of a few centesimi 
can be taken and used where required. Since the beginning of the cen- 
tury the Mass has been but rarely sung to the tunes of famous operas. 
Women are usually required to wear hats or scarfs, long-sleeved 
dresses, and stockings even when seeing round a church, whilst shorts 
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and slacks are deplored. A feature of Italian churches is the number 
of images and saints, which are often given regular changes of dress. 
These saints are much prayed to and are often reputed to have healed 
many people of disease. It is the custom to make offerings to such 
saints, and their shrines may be crowded with offerings from those 
who have been cured or who wish to be. Somewhat crude drawings 
and paintings of the cures and deliverances effected may also often 
be seen. The whole decoration of the churches often seems rather 
tawdry to the inhabitant of a northern country. 

‘The women and peasants are very religious, but the piety of the. 
lower classes often degenerates into superstition. The latter is often 
based on survivals of pagan worship. ‘There has been a tendency 
for Christian churches to be built on ruins of Roman temples and 
for the patron saints of these churches to assume many of the attri- 
butes and characteristics of the deposed deities. So, even in Rome, 
on heights where Apollo, Jupiter, or Mithras were worshipped, there 
is now a chapel of St. Michael or St. Gabriel, whilst St. Nicolas, 
the patron of sailors, has taken the place of Neptune. 

In many regions it can be said, without exaggeration, that the 
worship of God the Father is less important than that of Christ and 
the Virgin. The saints are much nearer to the heart of the people 
than God Himself. They are prayed to less as intercessors with God 
for man, than as being able themselves to grant fulfilment to prayer. 
They are endowed with very human attributes. If one saint does not | 
hear his prayer the intercessor turns to another and often pours insult 
and vituperation on the former patron. Each saint has his special 
function, so that every vocation in life has its protector in Heaven, 
and every ailment a healer. Sta. Lucia cures sore eyes, St. Lazarus 
burns, Sta. Rosalia at Palermo protects against accidents, and all 
have the power of performing various other miracles. Even the 
Madonna, who is worshipped with additional epithets such as 
Annunziata, del Rosario, &c., is treated by worshippers as several 
different personages and accorded different functions. Young 
married women wishing for children pray to the Annunziata, and 
wives abandoned or betrayed by their husbands make a pilgrimage to 
the Madonna del Rosario (in the Valle di Pompei), who is often 
able to work a miraculous change in unfaithful husbands. - The whole 
relationship between the saints and their worshippers is very real, 
even if they seem naive to visitors from the less colourful regions of 
north Europe. The accentuation of martyrdom is a common feature 
of Sicily and southern Italy, the home of the religious baroque. The» 
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Christi patientes and Matres Dolorosae are grimly realistic, the former 
with gory wounds and ghastly pallors, and the latter with daggers 
and swords through their crimson bleeding hearts. 

Religious festivals are more numerous than in northern Europe. 
Almost every town has its own special festival on its patron saint’s 
day as well as the recognized saints’ days. The patron saint’s day is 
a holiday. ‘The saints’ days are celebrated by processions in which the 
images in their best clothes are paraded through the streets. The 
holy images, especially the Madonnas, at certain seasons go visiting 
each other in their churches. At the Christmas and Easter celebra- 
tions there are spectacular movements of images all over southern 
Italy, and they are not uncommon in the central and even in the 
northern regions. The festivals are usually attended by great crowds. 
The days on which the saints’ days are celebrated locally may fall on 
days quite different to those assigned to the patron*in the Church 
Calendar. ‘They may be months apart. Representations of the birth 
and death of Christ are to be seen in churches and processions at 
Christmas and in Passiontide, as is customary in the Catholic churches 
of Britain. In southern Italy St. Michael (S. Michele) is one of the 
most popular saints, and St. Joseph (5S. Giuseppe) in Sicily. The 
feast of St. Joseph is associated with Giuseppe Garibaldi, the national 
hero, and is therefore commemorated even in anti-clerical circles. St. 
Joseph as the foster-father of Christ is looked upon as the patron of 
children and his day (19 March) to some extent takes the place of 
Christmas, which is not so much observed as in England. 

Throughout Italy, especially in the south and mountainous regions 
of the north, wayside shrines are numerous. Often these are only a 
small picture of Christ, the Madonna, ora saint, protected by glass and 
illuminated by. a small oil lamp. ‘The essentially realistic character 
of the relation between the shrine and its devotee is shown by the 
earnest remonstrances, threats, and even ill-usages to which the more 
simple-minded will resort when the tutelar deity persists in denying 
his or her aid. 

Pilgrimages to some of the more notable shrines are still numerous 
and play a great part in the life of the people. The most numerous 
are to Rome, where the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul are visited. 
Other popular pilgrimages are to the shrine of Loretto (near Ancona), 
where the holy house of Mary is preserved, the church of the 
Madonna on M. Vergine (near Avellino), the church of St. Francis of 
Assisi, Sta. Rosalia of Palermo on M. Pellegrino, and St. Michael at 
Monte S. Angelo in the Gargano promontory. The pilgrimages 
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sometimes may take several days, and may be conducted as a mortifi- 
cation of the flesh or as a family jaunt. 

The superstition of the peasants is manifested in the wearing of 
amulets or the images of saints, and the sprinkling of holy water to 
keep off evil spirits. There is great fear of the evil eye (mal occhio), 
against which the same preventives are used and the same amulets 
worn as by the Romans. Many people are reputed to have the evil 
eye, whilst witches are still believed in. 


National Minorities 


The national minorities in Italy for the most part belong to the 
Roman Catholic religion. Religious problems have, however, arisen 
chiefly in territories annexed after the Treaty of Versailles because 
of the policy adopted by the Fascists towards minorities. For 
example, the Austrian priests in the South Tirol and Croat and Slav 
priests in Venetia Giulia were prohibited from giving religious 
instruction in their own language, and were not permitted to retain 
their position as priests unless they were proficient in the Italian 
language (p. 243). 

In Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily many of the Albanians and Greeks, 
who have been settled in Italy for some hundreds of years, belong to 
the Uniat rite. It has been estimated that altogether there are over 
50,000 Uniats in Italy. ‘The members of the Uniat Church, although 
acknowledging the supremacy and infallibility of the pope, follow the 
eastern rite. In varying degrees the Uniats use the eastern liturgies 
and liturgical language, ecclesiastical law and discipline, and the 
monastic system of St. Basil. The Uniat priests are permitted to 
marry, and to wear beards and the costume of the eastern churches. 
In Italy, however, the Uniats have no hierarchy of their own. They 
are under the jurisdiction of the Latin diocesan bishops, but. their 
priests are ordained by bishops of their own rites specially appointed 
by the pope. ‘The Uniat priests periodically celebrate Mass with their 
eastern liturgy in St. Peter’s. 


Religious Minorities 


Of the 154,247 non-Catholic citizens nearly one-third (47,485) are 
Jews. The various evangelical denominations comprise 82,569 per- 
sons, from whom must be deducted 33,381 foreign Protestants 
domiciled in Italy. ‘The total figure of native Protestants is thus less 
than 50,000. In 1931 there were 6,801 Orthodox Christians, 1,475 of 
other religions, 17,283 atheists, and 5,573 who did not disclose their 
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religion. The greatest number of non-Catholics in 1931 were in 
Liguria, where British resident Protestants and Russian émigrés 
were most numerous, and in Venezia Giulia, where there were some 
Eastern Orthodox communities. 

According to figures for 1939, the non-Catholic cults include 
16 Waldensian parishes in the Piedmontese valleys and 62 congrega- 
tions in the rest of Italy; 26 Jewish communities; 47 churches for 
foreigners of other communions residing in Italy; 234 Evangelical 
churches for Italian citizens; 5 Russian Orthodox communities, and 
4 Jugoslav Orthodox communities. 

The Jfews, who are numbered amongst the ‘admitted cults’, were 
not persecuted before the beginning of 1938, and then their persecu- 
tion was on account of their race and not of their religion. Previously 
Jews had been regarded as Italians and Fascists, and no racial problem 
existed, but by that date their numbers had been swelled by Jewish 
refugees from Germany. Most attacks on Jews before the rise of 
Fascism had been by Catholics on religious grounds and resembled 
their attacks on Protestants. On the whole, the Italians have no natural 
anti-Jewish feelings. Before 1938 the Italian Jewry had been organ- 
ized by the Fascists, and put under the control of the Union of 
~ Jewish communities, which represented the entire Jewish body in all 
dealings with the Fascist Government. The government control 
over all the activities of the official Jewish organizations was even 
then more rigid than that exercised over the other minority cults. 
It was, however, only when the Rome-—Berlin Axis became more and 
more of a reality that there was a complete change in Mussolini’s 
policy. he jump from extreme philo-semitism to extreme anti- 
semitism seems hard to explain, unless Mussolini was toadying to 
Hitler and Germany. The anti-Jewish legislation adopted in 1938 was 
not as stringent as the German, and was probably not enforced very 
rigorously. Some Jews, known as the discriminati, were exempted 
from these laws and lived unaffected in their own occupations up to 
the outbreak of the war, whilst others were debarred from the profes- 
sions and government services. Since the persecution quite a number 
of Italian Jews have emigrated to America. 

Protestantism does not appeal to the Italian mentality and usually 
represents to the Italian an importation financed by rich and crazy 
foreigners. The Waldenses constitute the only non-Catholic Christian 
cult that is, even if not indigenous (it is of French Provence, and 
French remained the language of the rites until quite recently), at 
least intimately associated with Piedmontese history for centuries. 
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The sturdy peasants of Torre Pellice and the nearby valleys (Fig. 22) 
resisted persecution and proscription until 1848, when Charles 
Albert of Savoy granted them full political and social emancipation. 
British Protestants at one time hoped the Waldenses would convert 
the rest of Italy, but their rather extreme form of Calvinism does not 
appeal to a Latin population, and their use of the French language has 
formed a barrier. According to official statistics 13,099 members 
dwelt in Torre Pellice and the neighbouring valleys, and in the rest of 
Italy only 6,297 members. Thanks to foreign subsidies the sect now 
has churches and communities in the principal Italian cities and has 
a faculty of theology in Rome. Other Protestant groups include 
2,846 Methodists (1932), largely evangelized by Americans. 

Marriages in Protestant churches are not valid, even though those 
in Roman Catholic churches are. In Protestant marriages the cele- 
brating minister must be specifically authorized by the local registrar 
to perform the ceremony, at which he acts ‘by delegation of the civil 
authority. From the moment of its transcription the marriage is 
thenceforth governed entirely by the civil law, and all subsequent 
questions concerning it (including nullity) are dealt with by ordinary 
courts as if it had been contracted before the registrar in the 
casa comunale.’ 'The Pope has repeatedly protested against the 
Government’s tolerance of the Protestant propaganda carried on 
throughout Italy as a violation of the Concordat. 


SOCIAL LIFE 
A Land of Contrasts 


IT is no easy task to attempt, in a few pages, to sketch the social life 
of a country of which the keynote is variety. Among the numerous 
factors making for diversity is climate. ‘The inhabitants of a land 
which includes within its borders Alpine snows and burning Sicilian 
sun can scarcely fail to show great variety in manners and customs. 
Each region, moreover, has its distinct historical tradition. When 
southern Italy was incorporated in the new Italian kingdom of the 
nineteenth century it had behind it over 700 years of independent 
political life. Il Regno, as the mainland portion of the old Sicilian 
kingdom came to be called, had a long-established tradition of its own, 
and the outlook of its inhabitants was not that of northern or central 
Italians. ‘To-day, the traveller who crosses the Tronto or the 
Garigliano is conscious of having passed over a frontier, even though 
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it is a frontier which has ceased to be political. Sicily has close 
historical ties with the southern mainland. Both alike have been less 
subject to modernization and cling more closely to the old paths than 
the rest of Italy. The lot of the Sicilians, however, has at various 
times fallen on different lines and they retain their strongly marked 
individuality. In contrast to the gay, voluble Neapolitan the typical 
Sicilian appears dignified and reserved. Other regions—Lombardy, 
Tuscany, Romagna, Umbria—look back to the city-state as their 
historical past. While this gives them a common tradition, it is a 
tradition based upon separatism. Local patriotism is strong, and 
every city has its peculiar customs. A man will say ‘sono Milanese’, 
or ‘sono Mantovano’ in a tone which makes it clear that the patria of 
the modern Italian is still his city. A further cause of diversity lies 
in the late, and at the same time rapid, development of Italy as a 
modern state. Since 1870 there has been large-scale industrial 
development, which has revolutionized some parts of the country 
and left others untouched. ‘Travelling facilities have been enormously 
increased, and provincial barriers have been largely broken down, 
but all districts have not been influenced to the same degree by the 
changes. Thus modern Italy is a land of contrasts. ‘The setting of 
- life in Rome, or in the industrial cities of the north, is all that is most 
up to date. In remote provincial towns, where agriculture is the chief 
source of wealth and contacts with the outside world are few, life is 
that of a past age. ‘Thousands from all parts of Italy flock to Milan 
for the spring fair, or avail themselves of the facilities to visit Rome 
accorded both for religious and political purposes. Probably many 
more never go beyond the borders of their own province. Of the 
members of the Italian aristocracy, some mingle in the cosmopolitan 
society of the great cities, spending their winters in their own 
provincial capitals, paying a visit to Rome at Easter, and even travel- 
ling to foreign countries; others, especially in the south, stay all the 
year in their own palaces, devoting themselves to their estates and 
local affairs, and living, so far as amenities are concerned, at the 
beginning sf the nineteenth century. 


An Urban Civilization 


Amid the manifold diversities of Italian social life, certain character- 
istics are common to all regions and all classes. Italy has been 
described as a country at once predominantly agricultural in occupa- 
tion and urban in manner of life. Although industrialization has 
modified the preoccupation of Italy with agriculture, the essentially 
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urban character of her civilization is as noticeable in her rural 
districts as it is elsewhere. Agricultural workers live for the most part 
in big villages or small towns, from whence they go out daily into 
the surrounding fields, woods, vineyards, or olive groves, to return at 
sundown. Sometimes they may spend the whole week in the country, 
sleeping in rough huts, but they will not fail to return to the town on 
Sunday for Mass and market. Even in the Alps, a distinctive feature 
of an Italian valley is the tendency of the houses to form compact 
groups, as contrasted with the preference of the Germanic peoples 
for scattered homesteads. At Badia Prataglia, a mountain village in 
the Casentino, or upper valley of the Arno, there is an open space 
adjoining the church with a large wooden cross in the centre which 
boasts the name of Piazza della Croce. Here the inhabitants gather 
in the evenings to smoke and chatter, or listen to the performance of 
some strolling players. On Sunday morning after Mass the piazza is 
crowded; to meet thus is the social event of the week for those who 
live in outlying farms no less than for the majority whose houses 
cluster round the centre. Badia is typical of many a rural commune; 
it serves to show that a piazza, even if it be grass-grown, is an essential 
part of Italian political and social life. If the Italian is by nature 
urban, he is at the same time an individualist. His home is sacred to 
himself and his family, and he hesitates before he asks strangers to 
enter it. ‘The houses of the old-fashioned Italian nobility are rarely 
accessible to foreigners, and there is comparatively little entertaining 
among the professional classes. This is partly accounted for by the 
simple style of living which prevails among the Italians, but apart 
from the economic factor, there is an underlying tendency to regard 
the piazza and the café as the normal setting for social life, and 
to treat the home as something private to the individual and his 
intimates. 


Town Houses 


The prototype of the Italian town house is the palazzo, and its 
general lines were determined at the time of the Renaissance. The 
building as a rule surrounds the four sides of a central court, the 
facade on the street being broken by an entrance archway. On the 
ground floor are the porter’s lodge and other domestic offices. 
The first floor or pzano nobile has a large salone and a series of smaller 
rooms. ‘I‘he building is of stone, and the floors are of polished stone 
or marble. Palaces such as these were planned to house an entire 
family of three or four generations, and not a few still serve their 
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original purpose. ‘The younger generation of Italian men, however, 
prefer on their marriage to set up house separately rather than to 
share with their wives the life of the family mansion. A family 
reduced in numbers will probably let off the ground floor and 
the upper stories, retaining only the piano nobile for its own use. 
Numerous palazzi have come on the market and have then been 
transformed into sets of apartments which are let separately. Thus 
the majority of the inhabitants of any Italian town to-day are flat- 
dwellers. ‘he small detached house is rare enough to be dignified 
with the name of palazzina. Modern buildings, containing the 
more expensive types of appartamenti, approximate in their general 
plan to the older palaces. There is besides a gradation of apartment 
houses, varying in size and convenience. The flat of not more than 
three rooms, with direct access to the common staircase, drinking- 
water, and inside sanitation, as prescribed by the rules governing 
public building societies, sets a standard which is as yet very far from 
attainment in the poorer quarters of the great cities. Passing from 
north to south, the balcony becomes progressively more prevalent, 
and it serves among other purposes as a social centre. In Sicily every 
town dwelling above the ground floor has a balcony, if not a terrace 
_ as well. The terrace is used as a living-room in summer, as a laundry 
and a playground for the children, while poultry or pigeons may be 
kept there. As compared with England, the standard of comfort in 
upper- and middle-class houses is not high. Electric light is in very 
general use, even in the remote communes of the south, but, in view 
of the quite considerable cold of an Italian winter, heating is as a rule 
inadequate. A stove in the principal sitting-room in which wood is 
burned is usually the only heat available apart from the kitchen fire. 
Big brass charcoal braziers, which can be carried about the house, 
are another common form of heating. In the south, the whole family 
congregates in the warmth of the kitchen during the months of snow 
and rain. In the warmer parts, the open hearth is lacking, and the 
cooking is done on a long tiled range with a series of little openings 
above a corresponding row of small charcoal fires. ‘These are easily 
lighted and fanned into a glow as occasion requires. Bathrooms are 
usual, but hot water is seldom available; there are few easy chairs, 
and although handsome pieces of furniture are to be seen, little 
attention is given to indoor amenities. Only luxury apartments in 
the more cosmopolitan towns possess central heating or are served 
by lifts. Baskets being let down from upper stories to receive parcels 
and provisions are a common sight. Alike in public buildings and 
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private houses, climbing staircases is a form of exercise to which the 
stranger in Italy rapidly becomes accustomed. 

Although there is to-day an excellent supply of pure drinking- 
water throughout Italy, in many of the smaller towns it still has to be 
fetched from a well in the main piazza, or a fountain outside the town. 
Women gathered round the pozzo (well) or fontana (fountain) 
stopping to gossip as they draw water for their daily needs is a com- 
mon sight. It is the custom among rich and poor alike for washing 
to be done at home, and not sent out to a laundry. In more primitive 
places it is taken to the fontana or the river bank, where housewives 
soap and bang the clothes with wooden bats. Elsewhere it is done in 
the house or in big wooden tubs set in the street outside. Washing 
hung out to dry can be seen from many a window and balcony at all 
times. 


Rural Houses 


Rural housing in Italy is very varied in form; climate, site, and - 
materials most easily accessible are among the determining factors of 
the type of building which prevails in each separate region. The 
Italian Alpine valleys exhibit characteristics common to Alpine people 
and dwellings, as for instance, the isolated farm, widely dispersed 
barns and cattle-sheds, and the use of wood in building. Even here, 
however, Italian national influences are seen in the preference for 
stone houses (wood being used mostly for roofs and facades) with a 
greater number of stories and fewer windows than would be found 
in houses inhabited by people of Germanic race. The flat wooden or 
tiled roofs rest on low pillars of wood or stone, thus creating an open 
loft which is used for storage. In contrast to the Germanic type of 
Alpine dwelling, Italian houses have a neglected appearance, without 
gardens or any attempt at embellishment. The simplest form of 
Italian dwelling-house is the shepherd’s hut of the Roman Campagna 
or Calabria, consisting of a single room without window or chimney 
and a round straw-thatched roof. Another primitive type is repre- 
sented by the trulli of Apulia, circular buildings with cone-like roofs 
which, owing to the scarcity of wood, are made entirely of stone. 
Whole villages of these trulli are to be found in which the houses 
consist of rooms built one beside the other, each with its own roof. 

The traditional type of Italian house, which may be seen anywhere 
from the foot of the Alps to Calabria, has two stories and a low- 
pitched roof covered with typical curved tiles, called tegole, to make 
it watertight. Access to the upper story, except in houses of recent 
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construction, is by an outside staircase. Plaster is used on the exterior, 
unconcealed brick or stone work, such as is common in English 
houses, having an unfinished look in Italian eyes. Many villages are 
built on hill-sides, the nature of the site dictating great variety of 
structure. In some the ground floor of the poorer houses is occupied 
by a combined kitchen and living-room with an earth floor, and, 
separated by a low wooden partition, a stable for goats, donkeys, and 
hens. The tightly packed clusters of houses with their irregular red 
roofs and their coloured walls are a picturesque feature of the Italian 
landscape. Among local varieties may be mentioned the courtyard 
type of homestead (cortz) to be found in the valley of the Po. Here 
all the farm buildings, including accommodation for several families, 
are grouped round a quadrangle. Square towers, probably built for 
purposes of defence, but now used as dovecots, are characteristic of 
parts of Emilia and Tuscany. The villa, or country house, to which 
the well-to-do resort for quiet and refreshment at certain times of 
the year, is a classical conception which was reborn at the Renaissance. 
The first Renaissance villa in the region of Rome was the famous 
Belvedere built in the Vatican gardens by Innocent VIII in the 
fifteenth century, and from that time onwards the country residences 
_ of the cardinals multiplied in the Campagna. No less numerous are 
the villas round Florence, once belonging to the Medici or other 
merchant families. Square towers at the angles of the building, a 
simple plastered facade, a central courtyard with its fountain, 
a loggia often decorated with frescoes, and a large, untidy garden are 
characteristic features. As the Renaissance palazzo is the prototype 
of the Italian town house, so the Renaissance villa sets the standard 
for the houses which are sprinkled along the Italian coast and which 
group themselves round the chief cities. Villeggiatura, or the holiday 
season spent in private villas in the country or by the sea, forms an 
important element in Italian social life. 


Food 


The Italians as a nation are not heavy feeders. It was estimated 
just before the war that Italy’s annual consumption of meat amounted 
to 61 lb. per head, that is not much more than a pound a week, and 
the consumption of milk is also low. ‘The staple diet of the poorer 
classes is bread, wine, olive oil, green vegetables, and some of the 
many forms of pasta, of which macaroni is one variety. A chicken 
dinner on great occasions may be taken to represent the total meat- 
eating of perhaps a third of the population. The well-to-do classes 
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have two full meals a day, the first taken at any time between noon 
and 1 p.m., the second at about 8 p.m. or even later in the south. 
Breakfast for the average Italian consists of a cup of black coffee and 
a piece of bread. Milk, butter, and marmellata (a comprehensive term 
for preserve, which in practice is almost always not marmalade but 
jam) are served in hotels, and will be produced in private houses for 
visitors, but they are not part of the ordinary fare of the native. ‘The 
midday meal begins with muinestra asciutta (lit. dry soup), consisting 
of a piled-up plate of pasta in one of its numerous varieties. Raviolt, 
or pockets of pasta stuffed with savoury, tagliatelli, sometimes 
coloured green through being soaked in spinach (a speciality of 
Bologna), polenta, made from maize and common throughout 
Lombardy, gnocchi and sphaghetti are among the most popular forms 
of this famous Italian dish. Next comes what is known in restaurants 
as il piatto del giorno, the dish of the day, consisting of meat or 
poultry or, on a fast day, fish, and several kinds of vegetables. Cheese 
and fruit complete the meal. The evening pranzo or dinner follows 
much the same lines, save that soup (minestra in brodo) takes the 
place of pasta, there may be an extra vegetable course, and possibly 
a sweet. Sweet courses, however, are the mark of a festival rather 
than an everyday occurrence; typical of their excellence is zabaglione, 
made from egg beaten up in sweet wine. Within this general frame- 
work the menu varies from city to city, from season to season, and 
from cook to cook. .In the south, where less corn is grown, pasta 
becomes a luxury, and a good meal will consist of faggiolini in brodo 
(small yellow beans in thin soup), eggs cooked in olive oil, sometimes 
lamb or pork, dried cod (baccala) in Lent, and always broccolli, 
although never potatoes. Meat is scarce in many out of the way parts 
of Italy and good fish is not easily obtained except near the coast, 
but eggs are plentiful and the art of making omelettes is everywhere 
understood. Where a high standard of cooking prevails, 7zsotto, 
coloured saffron and interspersed with chicken’s livers, or some egg 
dish, will often take the place of pasta as a first course. Carcioft alla 
Giudea, or spiced artichokes, is a typically Roman dish, while fritto 
misto, or mixed grill of meat fried in batter, figures among the piatti 
del giorno of restaurants in many parts of the country. 

There are many varieties of cheeses, and in ‘Tuscany there is said 
to be a different cheese for each month of the year. Wine is the 
national drink, and every estate makes its own wine from the product 
of its own vineyards. The vendemmia is a social event, when the whole 
peasant family joins in the picking, friends and relations come to help, - 
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and the participation of the proprietor is greatly appreciated. Mano 
del padrone porta fortuna (The hand of the owner brings good luck) 
is a Tuscan saying. ‘The wines vary from the rough brews made on 
farms throughout the country for local use to the specialities of the 
chief wine-growing districts (Vol. III). Among the most famous of 
these are Asti (Piedmont), Chianti and Montepulciano (Tuscany), 
Frascati (Rome), Gragnano, Lacrima Cristi, Vesuvio and Episcopio 
(Naples), and Marsala (Sicily). The golden wine of Orvieto (Umbria) 
is as good as anything to be found in Italy, but the best varieties will 
not travel. 


The Daily Round 


The working day begins early in Italy. Peasants go out into the 
fields at dawn, the churches are open for early masses, and house- 
wives and cooks start out to do their marketing for the day soon after 
sunrise. Public buildings and business offices usually close at noon 
for the dinner hour, and soon after, the principal streets are crowded 
with people, stopping to gossip with their friends in the piazza or to 
buy newspapers from the street vendors on their way to home or 
restaurant. After dinner comes siesta, and work is not resumed until 
~2 o'clock, or, during the summer months in southern and central 
Italy, even later. When the day’s work is done the streets are crowded 
again. Men sit at tables outside cafés or lounge in bars, refreshing 
themselves with wine or sweet syrup or an espresso (black coffee made 
from a special machine) amid animated conversation. Young men 
and women of the well-to-do classes congregate in the pasticcerie to 
eat iced cakes and drink tea or more often a vermuth. After 5 o’clock 
is the correct time for receiving visitors; the early afternoon should 
be avoided in making calls, as the hours after the midday meal are for 
rest and private affairs. In ecclesiastical circles it is a favourite time 
for the bi-weekly shave. Monsignore si fa fare la barba (His lordship 
is being shaved), so may the servant of an Italian bishop explain his 
master’s inability to receive visitors. If the Italian day starts early, 
it ends late. Theatres and opera-houses do not begin their per- 
formances before g o’clock, and until long after midnight there are 
sounds of shouting and singing in the streets. 


Entertainments and Sport 


One of the most popular forms of entertainment in modern Italy 
is the cinema. Quite small towns have their picture houses, as for 
example the little hill city of Todi, which has a cinema named some- 
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what incongruously after its most distinguished citizen, the thirteenth- 
century poet Jacopone da Todi. In the larger cities there are, besides 
the well-appointed picture palaces in the centre, small cinemas in 
the working-class districts which are open on Saturdays and Sundays. 
‘Fascism has given powerful backing to the production of Italian 
films, notably in the creation of a group of studios near Rome, known 
as Cine-citta, which claims to be the Italian Hollywood. In addition 
to Italian films, which are of high quality, the principal foreign films 
are freely shown. At an annual competition held in Venice prizes are 
given for different types of film, open to both Italian and foreign 
producers. In the early days of ‘talkies’ foreign films were presented 
in the language of their origin, supplemented by Italian captions. 
Later the Government made it a rule that the spoken word must be 
in Italian, and special versions of foreign films have since been made 
for Italian use. From 1924 onwards the semi-state institution known 
as L.U.C.E. (L’Unione Cinematografica Educativa) has provided 
news-reels on matters of topical interest, which are for the most part 
markedly propagandist in character; since 1941 the inclusion of the 
giornale Luce in all programmes has been compulsory. 

The development of the cinema has had an adverse effect on both 
theatre and opera. Except in Rome, and at famous places of entertain- 
ment such as the Scala Opera House in Milan, high-class theatrical 
and operatic performances are given on special occasions rather than 
regularly. One traditional formi of entertainment, however, has per- 
sisted in spite of some discouragement on the part of the authorities, 
and that is the marionette theatre. No European country can rival 
Italy in the number and variety of her puppet shows. Broadly speak- 
ing, those of northern and central Italy follow the traditions of the 
Renaissance masked comedy (p. 359), combining delicacy of imagina- 
tion with a taste for the grotesque after the manner of fairy-tales. 
Such for example is the general type of performance given at the 
Teatro Gianduia at ‘Turin, which is as large as an ordinary English 
theatre. he epic school of marionettes belongs, on the other hand, 
to southern Italy and attains its highest perfection in Sicily. Here 
the predominant theme is the struggle between Christianity and 
Islam, drawn, not from Ariosto or Tasso, but from traditional 
collections of paladin stories such as I Realt di Francia (p. 351). 
Great stress is laid on duels and battles, and Orlando and Rinaldo 
with their mighty swords, Durlindana and Fusberta, are the popular 
heroes of the stage. Sometimes the heroic motive is derived from 


modern history, and the story of Garibaldi and the ‘Thousand 
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provides the theme of the show. During the performance there are 
interludes of buffoonery, when Pasquino and other traditional 
characters hurl insults and witticisms at each other. Christmas and 
Easter are marked by representations of the Nativity and the Passion 
performed with the greatest reverence. In the marionette theatre the 
average height of the puppets is between 2 and 3 feet, and they are 
worked by wire, from above, the cruder fantaccini operated from 
below being found only in itinerant shows of the Punch and Judy 
type. These, together with the street singer and the reciter, who 
declaims passages from I reali di Francia or even from Gerusalemme 
Liberata, provide entertainments for the back streets and country 
districts of southern Italy and Sicily. 

Broadcasting is in the hands of E.I.A.R. (Ente Italiano Audiziont 
Radiofoniche), the Italian counterpart to the B.B.C. with its head 
office at Turin. It has been extensively used for propaganda purposes. 
Mussolini’s speeches were relayed throughout the country, loud- 
speakers being installed everywhere in the open where crowds could 
gather, and shops and factories being closed and traffic suspended, 
so that everyone might be free to listen. The distribution of private 
- wireless sets in 1938 varied from 199,139 subscribers in Lombardy 
‘to 3,928 in Lucania. The total number of private subscribers in that 
year was 965,577, and although it has risen steadily since that date 
the figure is not high in relation to the population. This is in part 
accounted for by the fact that a wireless licence costing 81 lire a year 
is entirely beyond the means of the peasants; apart from financial 
considerations, however, sitting at home and listening to the wireless 
is not a form of entertainment which appeals to the restless and 
impatient Italian temperament. 

Italy has no national game, such as cricket in England, but interest 
in sport of all kinds is on the increase. In particular, Italian youth 
has of recent years become markedly football-minded. The principal 
cities all have their soccer teams, and matches take place for the most 
part on Sunday afternoons. A match against a visiting team is 
advertised in the home city by means of streamers stretched across 
the main streets, and the fortunes of the various teams are watched 
with interest throughout the season. Football, known as Giuoco del 
Calcio or Pallone, was played in Italy as early as the fifteenth century. 
A game of the older type played in medieval costume sometimes takes 
place on the Piazza della Signoria in Florence. ‘Tennis too was a 
favourite Italian pastime of the Renaissance, and modern Italy has 
many keen lawn-tennis players. Horse-breeding and horse-racing 
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have long flourished among the wealthier members of society, and 
motor-races, including an annual race through the length of Italy, 
attract general interest. Northern Italians, in particular, are keen 
mountaineers, and rowing is another favourite sport. Some years 
ago members of the rowing club of the University of Pavia rowed 
from Pavia to Oxford, putting their boat on the train to cross the 
Alps, and performing the rest of the journey by rivers and sea. 


Shops and Markets 


Shops are generally small, each devoted to one special branch 
of business. Multiple shops and chain-stores are unknown in the 
south and are only very gradually making their appearance in a few 
large towns elsewhere. In Italy, salt, tobacco, and matches are 
government monopolies and these, together with postage stamps, 
are sold in little shops labelled Sale e Tabaccht. Markets everywhere 
play an important part in the national economy. In the smaller towns, 
the weekly or bi-weekly market in the piazza is the chief source of 
supply for local needs. Piles of fruit and vegetables cover the ground. 
On the stalls are bales of cloth, cotton, and calico, men’s suits and 
hats, pots and pans in earthenware, tin or copper, agricultural tools, 
cheap ornaments, stationery, and books. Great cities too have their 
famous markets, such as that which is held on Wednesdays in the 
Campo dei Fiori in Rome, where the sale of every type of second- 
hand goods provides an attraction for the curio-hunter, or the hat 
market in Florence, stocked by the products of the local straw- 
plaiting industry. Many street-vendors, particularly in southern 
Italy, hawk their wares from doorstep to doorstep. Vegetables, ices, 
haberdashery, and stationery may all be procured from the vendor’s 
barrow, and the goatherd will milk his goats in the street to supply 
the needs of each customer. 

Bargaining is an art fully practised and understood, and a stranger 
may easily get a reputation for greenness unless he enters boldly into 
the contest. As a rule the just price is reached, but it is generally 
worth while to give way before the bitter end and pay a few soldi too 
much, leaving the vendor in a good humour without forfeiting his 
respect. This too is generally the best conclusion to altercations with 
drivers and porters. The area for bargaining has, however, become 
much restricted by the growing habit of charging prezzz fissi (fixed 
prices), which are chalked or written up. In the larger cities there is 
a fixed tariffa for taxis and horse-drawn cabs which the driver is 
bound to produce; for the porter there is a customary fee of 2 lire 
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for a large box (baule) and one for a small valigia. The problem of 
tips (mancie) is simplified by the almost universal practice of putting 
a percentage (percentuale) on to the bill in hotels and restaurants. 
A wide field remains over, however, for which no formal provision is 
made, although it is generally made clear when a mancia is expected. 
The stock tourist centres breed cheats and sharks ready to prey on 
the ignorant foreigner, but in less sophisticated places there are 
probably two opposing forces operating in the mind of those who 
render small services to strangers. On the one hand, the Italian sense 
of dignity and natural kindness makes the native anxious to give 
freely whatever help he can; on the other hand, his poverty is such 
as to make a lira or two a valuable acquisition. Sometimes the 
situation can be met by making un’ offerta per la chiesa (a gift to the 
church) to the priest or sacristan who has been enthusiastically show- 
ing off his treasures, or by making a return for some casual act of 
kindness with the words un regalo per 1 bambini (a present for the 
children). ‘Thus the friendly relations which have been established 
remain unspoiled. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


There has been a great movement of recent years to improve hotel 
accommodation; the Consociazione Turistica Italiana (Italian 'Tour- 
ing Club) gives prizes and certificates to those who have made notable 
improvements in their establishments, and the municipalities classify 
hotels and inns according to their amenities. ‘The fixed charge for 
accommodation approved by the authorities must be displayed in 
each bedroom. The general advance in cleanliness and comfort has 
been immense. Private bathrooms are common in the larger cities 
both in first--and second-class hotels. Fixed basins with taps for 
running water (acqua corrente) are to be found even in the smaller 
provincial towns, although there is no guarantee that water is laid on. 
Despite modern improvements there remains an astonishing difference 
in the quality of accommodation between places of equal standing 
and size. One provincial capital will have an elegant up-to-date hotel, 
while another is served by a shabby and musty old house with an 
unpleasant absence of sanitation. In southern Italy there is a sharp 
distinction between the albergo (hotel) which provides a bedroom 
only, and the ristorante (restaurant), the osterza, or the trattoria 
(humbler types of eating-houses) which provide meals. ‘The two last, 
where the food may be very good, are always quite independent of 
the albergo; albergo and ristorante may be under the same roof and 
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the same management, but the organization is separate and the 
visitor with a room in the hotel pays his bill for each meal in the 
restaurant in the same way as if he were a non-resident. ‘The distinc- 
tion between albergo and ristorante holds good in northern and 
central Italy also, but there are fewer hotels providing bedrooms 
only, and where hotel and restaurant are under the same management 
a visitor staying more than a day or two can make an arrangement to 
pay an inclusive fee for board and lodging (zm penstone). It is a com- 
mon habit among the unmarried male residents in provincial towns 
to take their evening meal in the restaurant of the leading hotel. 
Their special place is prepared for them, and in the course of the 
meal the padrone (or may be it is a padrona) will make the round of 
the guests, stopping to gossip at each table in turn, the waiter some- 
times joining in the conversation. Vendors of newspapers, or of 
some delicacy such as oysters, will go from restaurant to restaurant 
selling their wares. Wine can be obtained at a vendita di vino (wine- 
shop), but there are no ‘public houses’ of the British type. 


Newspapers 


The Italians are a great newspaper-reading population, and the 
daily papers published are many and varied. All, however, are small 
in size, badly printed on flimsy paper, and low in price (the normal 
price of 20 centesimi represents not much more than a halfpenny). 
As would be expected in particularist Italy, every great city has its 
own paper, although the leading journals have a circulation extend- 
ing far beyond the city of their origin. Among those most widely 
read is the Corriere della Sera of Milan, a paper of liberal political 
views until the advent of Fascism, and which even under the Fascist 
regime contrived to maintain its high reputation. Close behind it 
come such papers as the Giornale d'Italia of Rome, the Stampa of 
Turin, the Mattino of Naples, and the Resto del Carlino of Bologna. 
The Gazetta di Venezia and the Florentine Nazione are more local 
in their appeal. ‘There are several clerical journals of which the most 
important is the Vatican organ L’Osservatore Romano. In pre-Fascist 
days there were papers which served as the organs of the various 
political parties, notable among them being the Socialist Avantz! 
once edited by Mussolini. His organ since his rise to power has been 
Il Popolo d'Italia. All alike under Fascism have become from the 
political standpoint mere loud-speakers of the Government; yet, 
despite the restrictions placed upon them, newspapers have continued 
to flourish, and are as many and varied as ever, a fact which suggests | 
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that they are read mainly for reasons other than political.’ One 
source of attraction is the detailed accounts which they provide of 
the more sensational happenings of the neighbourhood. A popular 
Roman paper, JI Messaggero, has been described as ‘the official organ 
of the murdered, the throttled, and the suicides’. It is a typical 
example of a stamp of paper which is to be found in nearly every city. 
In accordance with Italian traditions and interests, the standard of 
literary, dramatic, and artistic criticism in the better class papers is 
noticeably high. No less characteristic is the respect for the sanctity of 
the home which rules out interviews of the personal and domestic type, 
and renders unusual the use of the press for the announcement of 
births and marriages. 


- Social Classes 


Italian titles of nobility are peculiarly confusing to the foreigner, 
their number and variety being an outcome of Italy’s centuries of 
political disunity. Of the old noble families many survive, bearing 
names famous in Italian history, and owning lands and houses which 
have been theirs for generations. Their titles are in many cases of 
foreign origin, conferred by Holy Roman Emperors, by Kings of 
France in Piedmont, and by Spain in southern Italy and Sicily. The 
form of title is largely determined by the region of its holder, Princes, 
Dukes, and Barons predominating in the south, Marquises and 
Counts in the north. In addition there is the title of patrician, 
bestowed by ancient republics, such as Patrizio Veneto, or Patrizio 
Genovese. In some cases the original privilege conferred the title 
upon all members of the family, but in others it did not. Without 
a specific grant, the younger sons and daughters of princes, counts, 
and other members of the nobility have no right to the title, although 
it may sometimes be accorded to them by courtesy. All members of 
noble families have, however, the privilege of placing before their 
names the initials N.H. or N.U. (nobilis homo or nobile uomo) and N.D. 
(nobile donna). So long as Italy remained disunited titles of nobility 
were regional rather than national, but in 1869 a commission was set 
up to regularize claims and to place the entire nobility on a national 
basis, precedence being accorded to the holders of the oldest titles. 
Members of the old aristocracy are inclined to be exclusive in their 
social habits and to mix only with their like. Although there are 
individual exceptions, as a class they take little part in political life. 
Titles conferred by the Government constitute a new nobility which, 
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however, is not hereditary. The highest in rank is that of Gran Collare 
dell’ Annunziata, an ancient title of Piedmontese origin, which the 
sovereign bestows as a mark of peculiar distinction. Next in order 
come Grand’ Ufficiale, Commendatore, and finally Cavaliere. United 
Italy has from the first been lavish in its bestowal of decorations, 
and cavalieri to-day are as plentiful as blackberries. King Victor 
Emmanuel II is reported to have said: ‘A cavalier’s cross or a cigar 
is a thing one can refuse to no-one.’ Titles bestowed by the Pope are 
responsible for yet another class of noble, the Nobilita del Papa. 
These have been, and still are, very freely granted especially to 
members of Roman families. The general result is a multiplication 
of titles in every part of the country and in many grades of society. 
In all classes alike, the sense of personal dignity is great. The ancient 
sense of belonging to an honourable class, whatever its grade, 
expresses itself in the dignified manners of the humblest peasant or 
the smallest shopkeeper who will place himself at the disposal of a ~ 
stranger with a tacit pride as great as that of the noble owner of an 
historic palazzo. 


Family Life 

The tendency to exclusiveness and even narrowness in Italian 
social life arises from the strength of local patriotism and the solidarity 
of the family. The southern Italian, proud of his own tradition and 
intelligence, adopts an attitude of resentment towards the wealthier 
Alt’ Italia, while the northerner on his side looks on the south with 
patronizing superiority. In a typical southern town clergy, land- 
owners, professional men, and tradesmen all have their roots in the 
neighbourhood. Most of them belong to the same narrow group of 
local families, and together they form a closely knit community. In 
the less conservative north, provincial and family exclusiveness is not 
so rigid, but it remains a determining feature in social life. Provincial 
interests are still paramount, the family and its ramifications form 
the nucleus of social intercourse. 

Family ties being strong, children play a conspicuous part in home 
life. ‘They are rarely sent away to school, unless the family lives far 
from means of education, when they may go to a boarding establish- 
ment belonging either to a religious order or to some public authority. 
Within the home their lives are not organized apart from the rest of 
the family. Very small children have their nursery, quite often 
presided over by an English nurse, but those of school age share the 
meals and the occupations of their parents. Little attempt is made to 
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restrain them, and it seems to be taken as a matter of course that the 
peace and freedom of the entire family should be sacrificed to them. 
Boys are petted and coddled by their mothers, and excuses for non- 
attendance at school are readily forthcoming. Children thus idolized 
and often spoilt show little initiative in providing occupation for 
themselves; they give the appearance of being backward and babyish 
until they suddenly reach a precocious adolescence. 


Position of Women 


The superiority of man over woman is an accepted axiom in Italian 
society. ‘The modern Italian woman may be well educated, if it is 
necessary for her to earn money she may take up many different 
forms of work, but the underlying assumption in all her relations 
with the male sex is that she is an inferior being, whose primary 
function it is to minister to man’s needs. It is the man who raises his 
hat to the woman in the street, not she who bows to him first. In a 
discussion between strangers as to whether the windows in a railway 
carriage shall be open or shut, the men’s opinion is by tacit consent 
allowed to prevail. If a grown-up son lives in his widowed mother’s 
flat, his name and not hers is posted outside the front door. Until 
very recently women led a far more secluded and home-keeping life 
than they did in northern or western Europe. They rarely travelled 
alone, and spent their days in the management of the household, the 
care of the children, and in the practice of their religion. Education 
and the breakdown of conventions has, however, widened the horizons 
of the younger generation of Italian women. Considerable numbers 
take their degree at one of the universities; afterwards they may 
become teachers in secondary schools (professoresse), or employees 
in archives, libraries, and government offices. Elementary education 
is largely in the hands of maestre (mistresses) who have not been to a 
university but to a Scuola Normale (p. 449). Many women are 
employed as typists, telephone operators, and post-office clerks. 
Marriage is no bar to teaching or other government work, and it is 
by no means uncommon for married women to continue their 
professional life. Fascism, while it stressed the superiority of male 
over female, did not seriously curtail women’s opportunities. It was 
decreed that certain subjects, notably philosophy and history, must 
be taught by men, but the access of women to the universities was 
not impeded, and they have continued to take a large share in school 
teaching. 

Young women of the upper and middle classes in the south still 
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live incredibly dull and restricted lives, rarely going away from home, 
carefully chaperoned whenever they go out, and having nothing to 
look forward to save marriage. ‘Their husband is for the most part 
chosen for them by their parents and even as married women they 
have little more freedom of action. In southern Italy and Sicily, 
outside the large cities, the sexes are separated to an extent which 
does not permit a man and woman to walk together unless they are 
husband and wife, and, at evening receptions, keeps male and female 
guests severely apart at different ends of the room. This is partly 
due to conservatism but still more to the passionate and rabidly 
jealous southern temperament. In no case should a stranger approach 
a girl, or indeed an older women, except after due introduction by 
her father or brothers. Flirtation of the most innocent kind might 
cost a foreigner his life. In other parts of Italy the well-to-do girl 
enjoys increasingly greater freedom, but the life which she is expected 
to lead does not provide sufficient scope for her energies. Although 
she may have had a university education, it is against tradition for 
her to enter a paid profession, and the various forms of voluntary 
work which would be open to her in England scarcely exist in Italy. 
Marriage, moreover, is no longer so certain a destiny as it once was, 
and if it takes place 1s apt to do so later than was customary some years 
ago. Young men are reluctant to give up their bachelor life in the 
family house in order to assume the responsibilities of the house- 
holder and the husband. Fascism has, however, done a good deal 
to encourage matrimony, not so much by placing a small tax on 
bachelors, as by making marriage a condition of promotion in the 
public services. 


Domestic Animals 


Italy has a bad name for her treatment of animals, and it is not 
undeserved. Horses and donkeys are often shamefully overloaded 
or worked with shocking sores. Many of the dogs and cats to be seen 
in the streets are apparently neglected and half-starved. This ill- 
treatment is not caused by fundamental cruelty but by two other 
considerations. Italians are taught that animals have no souls, and 
therefore their sufferings arouse no imaginative sympathy in their 
owners’ minds; moreover, as the owners themselves work hard and 
live poorly, they consider it only right that their livestock should do 
the same. Despite this callous attitude towards animals in general, 
many owners show much affection for individual animals and great 
pride in their qualities. Moreover the treatment of animals has 
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improved considerably of recent years. This is largely due to the 
work of the Societa Romana per la protezione degli animali (Roman 
Society for the Protection of Animals), which was founded in 1874, 
and in 1906 was incorporated under the patronage of the king and 
queen. It has concerned itself with such matters as humane slaughter 
and the care of the homeless cats of Rome. Similar societies now 
function in all the other chief cities, including those of the south. 


Political Groups 


The dividing lines of Italian society are determined less by birth 
than by religion and politics. No such impassable barrier exists, for 
example, between noble and non-noble as that which until recent 
times separated the papal from the royal circle in Rome. Although 
the gulf to-day has been bridged to a large extent, ‘Black’ society 
with the Vatican as its focus still moves in a different world from that 
of the ‘White’ politicians and diplomats whose social centre is the 
royal palace on the Quirinal. In the provincial cities, too, there is a 
clerical milieu, revolving round the bishop and the cathedral, and 
finding scope for its activities in L’ Azione Cattolica, with its separate 
sections for male and female members and its youth organizations 
_(p. 262). Despite the restrictions placed upon it by the Fascist 
Government, L’ Azione Cattolica, within the purely religious sphere 
in which it was allowed to operate, continues to be both zealous and 
successful. Another group finds its common bond in_ political 
activities. Before the Fascist era the parliamentary deputy was 
surrounded by a clientele, looking to him for the satisfaction of local 
interests and of the private affairs of his supporters. Under Fascism 
similar functions have devolved upon the local party secretary. It is 
as natural for an Italian to belong to a political party as it is for him 
to expect to gain personal advantages by so doing. 


The Mafia 


The spirit of faction and suspicion of authority, bred of centuries 
of alien and corrupt rule, fostered the formation of secret societies 
for which Italy has long been notorious. The propensity of the 
Sicilian for taking the law into his own hands and for resolving 
controversy by force or by private negotiation rather than by recourse 
to judicial tribunals, together with his deep-seated instinct for 
injuring his enemies and helping his friends, found expression in 
the Mafia. Here the dominating conception was that of omertd, or 
personal honour, which scorned to betray an associate and revelled 
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in meting out punishment to the offender. While the lower branches of 
the Mafia concerned themselves with cattle-lifting, holding up strangers 
for ransom, and recovering stolen property at a price, its upper ranks 
exercised illicit control over politics; justice, and the relations 
between employer and employed. All classes in Sicily were forced 
to acknowledge its authority. The Mafia, indeed, has imparted 
many of its characteristics to American gangsterism, particularly 
where there are large communities of Italians, and above all of 
Sicilians. Al Capone and his associates may serve as one example. 
The Camorra, which was practically confined to Naples, represented 
a more sordid type of Mafia, lacking in such redeeming qualities as 
the Sicilian organization possessed. It too flourished under the 
patronage of members of parliament and other persons of influence. 
Fascism waged war on all such underground movements, and one of 
its proudest boasts is that it destroyed the Mafia. To a large extent 
the claim is justified. In the years following 1924 Cesare Mori, as 
prefect first of ‘Trapani and then of Palermo, succeeded by a mixture 
of force and persuasion and with the strong backing of the central 
government, in depriving the Mafia of its hold over the Sicilian 
people. In this connexion it is worth noticing that Fascism, in 
certain aspects, was itself a Mafia on a large scale. The encourage- 
ment of acts of violence on the part of its adherents, and the rigid 
party organization whereby rewards and advancement in every 
sphere of life are confined to its own members, are examples of a 
spirit in Fascism which facilitated the conversion of the mafiusu to 
the new political creed. In spite of all efforts after reform, Italy 
remains a country steeped in the spirit of faction, in which crimes of 
passion are generally condoned and personal quarrels may develop 
into a vendetta. Starting as a result of some trivial dispute this may 
rapidly grow into a blood feud involving whole families or an entire 
district, and be carried on even by Italian emigrants overseas. The 
fact that in Sicily in 1932 there were 94 murders and 154 attempted 
murders suggests that the violent and anti-social elements which 
found scope in the Mafia are not extinct. 


Manners 


The manners of Italians, in every class, are marked by an ease and 
grace unequalled among other nations. Italian courtesy springs in 
part from the natural desire to please common to the whole people. 
It is also the outcome of a tradition of czvilta formed through centuries 
of urban life, in which men have learned to live as citizens among 
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citizens. ‘Typical of Italian manners are the many bows and smiles, 
the frequent handshaking, and the use by the most casual acquain- 
tances or passers-by of expressions of goodwill such as buon giorno 
and buona sera. To an Englishman it comes as something of a surprise 
when an official in a public library wishes him a good appetite (buon 
appetito) as he goes out to the midday meal. ‘To the Italian it is a 
normal piece of civility. Another courteous habit is the use of the 
third person singular feminine (Lez, Ella) rather than the second 
person plural (voz) when addressing anyone to whom the intimate 
second person singular (tz) would not be appropriate. ‘This polite 
form is always written with a capital letter, and when used to address 
more than one person Lez becomes Loro. Fascism sought to abolish 
the polite form and to establish as universal a practice which had 
always been common in the south, the use of tu for equals and 
inferiors and voz for superiors. ‘This was represented as a heritage 
of ancient Rome. In the same way handshaking was ordered to give 
place to the Fascist salute. ‘The changes were not popular, and it 
seems safe to assume that Italians have now returned with alacrity 
to their pre-Fascist mannerts. 


- Letter Writing 


The correct manner of beginning and ending letters is often a 
cause of trouble to the foreigner. While the finer distinctions are 
probably beyond his grasp, the following examples will enable him 
to acquit himself creditably. Business letters usually begin without 
any phrase corresponding to ‘Dear Sir’, the name of the person or 
firm to whom the letter is addressed and the town in which they 
reside being written at the head of the paper after the date. Such 
letters can end Con distinti saluti. A letter to an acquaintance may 
begin thus Egregio or Gentile Signore, Gentilissima Signora, Charis- 
stmo (most distinguished) Professore. ‘The surname is never used, 
but only the title of the person addressed. An appropriate ending is 
Con 1 pit cordiali saluti mi creda Suo devotisstmo (usually contracted 
to devmo.). Only when writing to a friend is the term ‘dear’ (Caro) 
used, as for example Caro Giovanni, Cara Maria, Cara Signora. 


Festivals 


The Italian year is marked by numerous festivals both national and 
religious. Among the principal national festivals dating from the 
pre-Fascist era are the first Sunday in June (Festa dello Statuto) in 
honour of the Constitution granted to the nascent Kingdom of Italy 
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by Charles Albert in 1848, and 20 September (Vent: Settembre), 
celebrating the entry of Italian troops into Rome in 1870. To these 
Fascism has added 21 April (Natale di Roma), commemorating the 
foundation of Rome, and 28 October, the anniversary of the Fascist 
March on Rome in 1922. Since 1929 the holiday on 20 September 
has been replaced by one on 11 February, the day the Concordat 
between the Italian Government and the Vatican was signed. On 
these days business houses, government offices, museums, and picture 
galleries are closed, shops are open only for an hour or so in the morn- 
ing, and there are processions and official speeches. Fountains play, 
flags fly on public buildings, and there are illuminations at night. 
Taken as a whole, they present little more attraction to the stranger 
than do English bank holidays. Religious festivals, on the other hand, 
are marked by picturesque ceremonies, varying from city to city 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy. The principal feasts 
observed by means of a general holiday include Christmas, the 
Epiphany (6 Jan.), Shrove Tuesday (the end of the Carnival), Easter, 
Ascension Day, Corpus Christi (Thursday after Whitsun week), the 
Assumption (15 Aug.), and Nativity (8 Sept.) of the Blessed Virgin, 
and All Saints’ Day (1 Nov.). In addition, each town keeps its patron 
saint’s day as a holiday. Famous among local feste is the Scoppio del 
Carro (firing of the chariot) which takes place in Florence on Easter 
Eve. On that day the new fire in the cathedral is lighted from flints 
brought from the Holy Land by a crusading member of the Pazzi 
family in 1099. At the beginning of the Gloria in the first Mass of 
Easter the fire is used to set light to a rocket in the shape of a dove 
which rushes from the high altar out through the west door where it 
ignites the fireworks attached to the ancient Pazzi chariot. The 
sound of the explosion is the signal for all the bells of Florence to 
ring out, and the chariot, drawn by milk-white oxen, processes 
through the streets amid cheering crowds. The successful passage of 
the dove is held by the peasants to be a good augury for the harvest 
and vintage. Siena, which is under the patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin, celebrates the Assumption with races for the Palio (banner); 
a horse from each of the city’s seventeen contrade (wards) takes part, 
having been first taken to its parish church to be blessed. The Palio 
is run in the Piazza del Campo, the central square of the city, and is 
preceded by a splendid procession in which more than 200 persons 
in fourteenth-century costume take part. It seems like some old fresco 
come to life. A week later the winning contrada holds a banquet in 
the street, and a manger is provided at the foot of the table from which 
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the victorious horse takes his share of the feast. Among other 
picturesque ceremonies are the procession of boats which takes place 
in Venice on the Feast of the Redeemer (third Sunday in July) and 
the Ascension-tide festivities in Bologna, when an ancient portrait of 
the Madonna, ascribed to the hand of St. Luke, is brought into the 
city from its sanctuary on the adjacent hills, to become the focus of 
popular devotion. Ascension Day in Florence is the Festa del Grillo 
(cricket), when everyone goes out to the Cascine to catch crickets, 
or rather to buy them in tiny cages, and numerous family parties 
picnic under the trees. One of the most curious festivals in Italy is 
that of the Ceri at Gubbio, which shows unmistakable signs of its 
pre-Christian origin. On 15 May huge statues of the patron (S. 
Ubaldo) and two attendant saints are rushed through the streets of 
the little city on platforms each borne by forty men. 

Southern Italy celebrates its festivals in pilgrimages to the sanctu- 
aries of local saints, situated for the most part on hill-tops. The most 
popular sanctuaries are those which have their festa in May, while the 
crops are ripening, or in high summer between the harvest and the 
vintage. Little companies of villagers travel, generally on foot, from 
all parts to the chosen santuario. This may be of immemorial 
antiquity such as St. Michael on Monte Gargano, it may be medieval 
such as St. Nicholas at Bari or Sta. Maria di Montevergine near 
Avellino, or it may be more modern in origin. The men and boys 
march in front bearing aloft the Crucifix and banners, then come the 
girls and women, balancing-on their heads as many as a dozen flat 
loaves tied by a red handkerchief; the rear is brought up by the donkey 
with the bedding, as the nights are often spent in the open. In 
Sicily, Sta. Rosalia of Monte Pellegrino is a great pilgrimage centre. 
Sta. Rosalia is the patron of Palermo and the Sicilian saint par 
excellence. Her feast is kept on 4 September. SS. Cosmas and 
Damian are the twin patrons of Sicilian fishermen, and the tutelary 
saints of Sferracavallo. Here on 27 September their effigies are 
made to dance through the streets to ensure a good fishing-season. 
The predilection of the southerner for pilgrimages is also seen in the 
large proportion of pilgrims from the south who frequent such great 
central Italian shrines as Assisi and Loreto. 


The Church and Social Life 


Considerable hostility to the Church is found in anti-clerical 
circles, especially among those of the old liberal tradition. There are 
besides many Catholics who are non praticanti—the non-practising 
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Catholic being one who does not deny the Catholic faith but who 
seldom hears Mass and maintains only the slenderest connexion with 
the Church. Nevertheless, the influence of the Church on the social 
life of the country is widespread. In the numerous small episcopal 
cities to be found throughout Italy the bishop is a person of importance 
in the eyes of the whole community, upon whom a stranger will do 
well to call. He will often have stated hours for receiving, or his 
manservant (cameriere) will make an appointment for an interview. 
The news that a visitor has paid his respects to Monsignore, as the 
bishop is usually called, at once goes round the city, and serves him 
as an immediate passport among the inhabitants. 

The fasts and festivals of the Church’s year are more generally 
observed than they are in England, and they are still the chief land- 
marks in the lives of the people. After the gaiety of the Carnival 
season come the fasting and preaching of Lent. Crowds gather every 
evening to listen to the course of sermons given in the principal 
churches of every city. The church is in semi-darkness, the only 
light being that which plays on the pulpit. Here the preacher, in 
many cases a friar, pours forth an impassioned stream of words, while 
the congregation stands or sits round, listening with the attention due 
both to an act of devotion and to a feat of oratory. Then comes Easter, 
when the shops are full of Easter eggs, and lambs, made of sugar or 
chocolate, and everybody wishes each other buona Pasqua. Sunday 
is the weekly festival of the whole people. Museums and picture 
galleries are open free in the morning and are usually crowded. 
Masses are said or sung from an early hour, ending with a late Mass 
about noon for the benefit of those who like a Sunday morning rest. 
In the afternoon the hard-working Italian domestic servants go out 
for their weekly half-day; the public gardens are full of promenading 
couples and of fathers and mothers with their children; the cinemas 
are crowded and the theatres put on their best and most popular 
performances. 


The Italian Character 


It has been said of the Italians that they are difficult to understand 
because they are at once simple and complex. ‘They are quick- 
witted to a degree which baffles the slow-moving northern mind, yet 
they will swallow with credulity the most unlikely stories, and are 
all too easily deceived by big words and bogus ideals. ‘They are 
passionate and prone to acts of violence. A servant girl scolded by 
her mistress will. go off and commit suicide; a man deceived in love 
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or wounded in his pride will avenge himself with the knife. Under 
the influence of passion or fear they can be guilty of acts of horrible 
cruelty. Yet when not swayed by gusts of feeling they are humane, 
abounding in common sense, and highly civilized in their outlook 
on life. The love of beauty is deep and genuine among all classes, 
and the standard of artistic appreciation is high. The average Italian 
is essentially sociable; he responds readily to friendly advances, and 
shows the most lively curiosity in the doings of his neighbours. He 
is often guilty of mean and treacherous behaviour towards those who 
incur his enmity, but he is loyal to his friends. It has been said of the 
Neapolitan that he is ‘More kind-hearted than just’, but the epithet 
applies to Italians in general. The Italian is capable of great feats of 
bravery and endurance, but is liable to sudden collapse when he feels 
that the cdds against him are too great. Quick changes from laughter 
to despair are part of his make-up. A saying current in the hey-day 
of Fascism is characteristic both of Italian shrewdness of judgement 
and of the apathy which acquiesced in a political system unpopular 
in many quarters. ‘Three things, the proverb said, never go together, 
Fascism, honesty, intelligence. He who is Fascist and honest is not 
intelligent, he who is Fascist and intelligent is not honest, he who is 
honest and intelligent is not Fascist. While in politics the Italian 
is proverbially fickle and rebellious, one of his most outstanding 
characteristics in daily life is patient endurance. Pazienza! (Have 
patience!) is an exclamation in common use. It is typical of a people 
who have learned to expect little in life, and who accept poverty, 
toil, and hardship with cheerful resignation. The more an English- 
man knows of Italy the more will he be convinced of the differences 
between the English and Italian national character. He will, however, 
become conscious of a growing sympathy and admiration for the 
Italians. The number of English men and women who have chosen 
to make Italy their home suggests that there is enough common 
ground between the two peoples to enable them to understand one 
another and to live happily together. 


CHAPTER X 
‘THE ARTS AND SCIENCE 
ARCHITECTURE, PAINTING, AND SCULPTURE 


Italy's Contribution to Art 


TALY is often described as an ‘art loving’ country, and this fact is 
I of supreme importance throughout her long history. Whenever 
Italy enjoyed a period of prosperity and of comparative peace, the 
fertile genius of her people found its expression in works of beauty 
which have gained the admiration of the civilized world. For 
centuries Italy has been a magnet, drawing to herself all who loved 
fine buildings, pictures, and statues. Power and prosperity she owed 
largely to her geographical situation in Europe. Wealth made her 
art possible, but wealth alone could not suffice. Italy inherited a 
sense of the importance of the aesthetic values, which was as much 
part of the race as its language. ‘The significance of Italian art lies in 
the fact that it gave expression to the two great traditions—Hellenistic 
and Christian—on which western civilization is based. The archi- 
tects, painters, and sculptors of ancient Rome were transmitters of 
the Greek ideal of beauty, bringing it down from the clouds to the 
level of everyday life by their own appreciation of the practical. 
The early Christians of Rome taught their faith by means of pictures, 
and the hold won by the Christian religion over vast multitudes of 
the unlettered was due largely to the employment of the arts in its 
service, after the method originated in the catacombs. In the time 
of the Renaissance the classical and the Christian traditions were 
brought into harmony. Italy became the fountain head of all that the 
period means to us, a country where buildings, pictures, sculpture, 
furniture, dress, jewellery were created in superlative quality. Italy 
established a spiritual dominion over Europe because her art summed 
up all that was best in its civilization. When the tide of money and 
power began to flow from the Mediterranean to the West, she still 
remained the centre of Roman Catholic thought, and the art of the 
Baroque arose on her soil to give expression to her mysticism and 
her faith. In the nineteenth century, when poverty and political 
upheaval hampered fresh production, the rest of Europe still turned 
to her for the sake of the splendours of her past. ‘To-day, though her 
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artistic level is no longer high above all others, contemporary art has 
found in Italy dignified expression. A factor of immense importance 
in Italy’s artistic heritage is that, with her, the arts have always 
interpreted life. Almost everything visible, however humble, was 
once the conscious creation of a worker, inheriting a tradition of 
craftsmanship and in his turn transmitting it. In the world of com- 
merce and politics, emperors, popes, princes, and merchants were 
not slow to take advantage of the influence exerted over men’s minds 
by beauty, and to employ the arts as buttresses of their power. 


Etruscan Art 


The earliest Italian art of historic times is that of the people known 
as the Etruscans, who, probably migrating from the East, settled in 
central Italy towards the end of the Bronze Age and eventually fell 
before the growing power of Rome. ‘Their art shows influences both 
from Greece and from Asia Minor, but it is far more than a mere local 
imitation. The Etruscans have left traces of many cities, often upon 
hill-tops as at Fiesole and Volterra, enclosed with immensely thick 
walls of rough-hewn rectangular blocks, fitted together without 
cement. At Perugia enough of the city gate remains to show that the 
Etruscans knew how to build a round-headed arch and vault such as 
are not found among the early Greeks. ‘Their temples were built in 
a simplified form of the Greek style, lavishly decorated with ornaments 
in many-coloured terracotta. Characteristic of Etruscan art is the 
tomb, excavated from the solid rock, decorated with barbaric vigour, 
and filled with personal belongings of the dead. Wall-paintings and 
bas-reliefs on funerary urns represent mythological scenes, or daily 
activities, such as hunting and feasting, full of movement and life. 
Terracotta was the favourite material for sculpture, but use was also 
made of marble and alabaster, while there were large-scale statues in 
bronze (Plate 2). Among the survivors is the Chimera, lion- 
headed and snake-tailed, a work of the fifth century B.c., which was 
excavated amidst great enthusiasm during the Renaissance, and is 
now in the Archaeological Museum in Florence. ‘The famous She- 
Wolf of the Capitol, in Rome, is probably an Etruscan bronze of the 
same period. 


Greek Art in South Italy and Sicily 


By the year 600 B.c. the Greeks had already colonized the southern 
sea-coast and Sicily (p. 5), and, during the two hundred years 
following, they built extensively on Italian or Sicilian soil. At least 
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ten temples survive, of which the oldest is the gigantic temple of 
Selinus, in southern Sicily. The temple of Poseidon at Paestum, 
built about 500 B.c., is one of the best preserved Greek temples in 
existence. It is plain and dignified, lacking the lightness and grace 
of later Greek works. At Agrigentum stands the temple of Zeus 
Olympius, built about 480 B.c., the second largest Greek temple in 
existence. The plan of these temples is that of a central sanctuary 
or cella (the home of the deity whither individuals or families 
came to worship), surrounded by an open colonnade for processional 
use. The building is of stone originally covered with stucco to take 
coloured paint; the columns are short and plainly fluted, rising 
usually without pedestals from the floor of the platform on which the 
building is raised, and topped with the simplest of capitals; above was 
a sloping roof. ‘The whole breathes the classical spirit of harmony and 
simplicity (Plate 4). At Syracuse and elsewhere there are remains 
of Greek theatres. 

_Reverenced as they are as builders, it is as sculptors, pre-eminently 
of the human form, that the artistic influence of the Greeks has been 
greatest. Groups of carvings were used to fill the friezes round the 
walls of the temple and the triangular pediment below the sloping 
eaves of the roof; free-standing sculptures were also prevalent. All 
alike represent not so much the work of portrait sculptors as of 
creators of an abstract type—noble, young, perfect in bodily and 
mental health. A few of these master works survive in Italy, among 
them the relief in the museum of the Thermae in Rome, showing a 
young and delicately draped Venus being raised from the sea by her 
attendant nymphs (Plate 3). Ata later phase in Greek sculpture, 
simplicity gave way to drama, as in the anguished group of the Laocoon, 
in the Vatican (25 B.C.), or to sweetness, exemplified by the exquisite 
sleeping Eros, in the Conservatori Museum at Rome. For the rest, 
the museums of Italy abound in Roman copies of Greek works. 
Although less known, because of the fragility of the materials, Greek 
painting was as highly developed as Greek sculpture. Italian collec- 
tions are rich in painted vases, of great variety in shape and form, 
some produced in Italy and many more imported. ‘The earlier vases 
show black figures painted over a red background, the later have the 
figures standing out in the original red of the clay while the back- 
ground has been painted black. The drawing is lively and direct, 
and the rarer white vases have the delicate freshness of spring flowers. 
Copies of more ambitious works of the fourth century B.c. have been 
found in Pompeu. Among them is a mosaic of the battle between. 
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Darius and Alexander, and a wall-painting of Hercules in bondage to 
Omphale, both now in Naples. These, and a few traces of still life 
deriving from Greek originals, give a notion of the dexterity of the 
creators, and suggest that the vision of these early painters did not 
differ materially from that of the great artists of the Italian Renaissance. 


The Art of Ancient Rome 


Roman art sprang from the union of the vigorous stock of Etruscan 
art with the feeling for plastic beauty and grace inherited from the 
Greeks. ‘To these were added the Roman love of magnificence and 
the practical genius of the Roman mind, which found expression in 
the use of new forms and materials, and in unparalleled feats of 
engineering. Thus, though Roman art has a decided superficial 
resemblance to that of Greece, it need not be lightly dismissed as 
imitative. ‘he temples are most similar to those of the Greeks, but 
even they exhibit new features, while in the sphere of secular art the 
development is immense. It is important to remember that Roman 
art is essentially urban. Large numbers of lavish buildings were 
erected under official auspices and dedicated to community life. 
Besides temples there were huge baths, which served the purposes of 
clubs for sport and recreation; there were, theatres and circuses, 
race-courses and courts of law. ‘The splendidly planned Roman 
towns were generally designed round a forum or public square, 
where commerce and municipal life had their centre, and where every 
effort was made to bring together a collection of monuments testifying 
to the achievements of the Roman world. While many of the most 
famous public buildings were in Rome itself, Italy as a whole is a 
crowded treasure-house of Roman material. In addition there are 
numerous survivals of private town houses and country villas. ‘The 
visitor to Pompeii enjoys the rare experience of finding a city fossilized 
at one busy and living moment of its existence, complete in all the 
intimate details of daily life, with houses, streets, furniture, and 
utensils alike preserved as they were when Pompeii was buried by a 
volcanic eruption in A.D. 79. 

The golden age of Roman art was that of Augustus, in the decades 
immediately before and after the beginning of the Christian era; 
then the arts rose to the greatest heights under official imperialism, 
and the architectural activity is typified by the famous boast that 
Augustus found Rome a city of brick and left it a city of marble. 
Imperial Rome in all its glory must have been a sight to wonder at. 
There was not one forum but several, with the chief buildings of the 
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city grouped round them. There were fountains, statues, pillars of 
victory and triumphal arches, the airy colonnaded buildings standing 
out in strong contrast to the massive walls of old Rome. ‘The temples 
were of two kinds: the rectangular temples deriving from Greek and 
Etruscan originals, and small circular temples such as that of Tivoli 
and the temple of Vesta in Rome. ‘Temples of the first type were no 
longer surrounded by open colonnades but had solid walls with 
decorative half-columns set in them. Unlike the Greek temples 
isolated on their hill-tops, they often faced a busy forum, and con- 
sequently their facades received the most careful architectural treat- 
ment. More than one Roman temple has been preserved by being 
converted intoa church, as, for example, the temple of Fortuna Virilis, 
dating from about 100 B.c. ‘The vast Pantheon, an elaborate circular 
temple, is in a wonderful state of preservation. Its enormous domed 
ceiling is decorated with regular square recesses known as coffers and 
lit by one circular, unglazed opening, producing an effect of dim 
solemnity. ‘The original bronze doors, once plated with gold, remain, 
as do the walls with seven niches contrived in their thickness framed 
by fluted Corinthian columns. Built in A.D. 27 to commemorate the 
victory of Actium, it was consecrated as the church of Sta. Maria ad 
Martyres in the seventh century, to receive the bones of Christian 
martyrs. It contains the tomb of Raphael, and of Victor Emmanuel II, 
first King of Italy, thus epitomizing Italian history. The Roman 
basilica, or hall of justice, was a lengthy rectangular building having 
several aisles, and rounded at one end into a semicircular apse. From 
this typical plan the early Christian church was derived. ‘The 
thermae, or baths, were set within ornamental gardens, with lecture 
halls and libraries, as well as rooms of varying temperature for the 
process of the bath. The baths of Diocletian built in Rome in the 
early fourth century A.D. could accommodate three thousand bathers. 
A single room, the tepzdarium, was transformed into a Christian 
church by Michelangelo. Theatres, such as that of Marcellus in 
Rome, were not hollowed out of the hill-side, as those of the less 
technically ambitious Greeks, but raised on vast concrete vaults. 
Of the amphitheatres, the most famous is the Colosseum (Plate 5), 
built in the first century A.D. The enormous oval with tier upon 
tier of seats set round it, its massiveness lightened by numberless 
arcades, is in size and strength one of the wonders of the world. As 
befitted an imperialistic nation, the Romans were great builders of 
monuments. Hadrian’s mausoleum in Rome was of a character which 
permitted its conversion into a fortress, and it became the castle of 
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S. Angelo. The palaces of the emperors, on the Palatine Hill, were 
planned for pageantry with cunningly contrived vistas and gardens, 
temple and justice hall, and room to house the large imperial retinue. 
The private houses, apparently derived from Greek models, were 
solidly built round open courtyards. They had gardens, and 
spacious dining rooms and libraries, enriched with mosaic floors, 
painted walls, and statuary. If the town houses of the wealthier 
citizens were elaborate, their country villas resembled miniature 
towns. Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli covered an area of seven square miles, 
and had its own theatre and baths. By contrast there were in the big 
cities tall tenement houses for the poorer members of the population. 
Roads, those particular monuments to Rome’s greatness, bridges, and 
aqueducts were more highly developed under the empire than at 
any other period until modern times. Wonderful relics are still in use 
to-day in and near Rome. Among them are the Appian Way, forlorn 
but beautiful, the Ponte Molle, and the Claudian aqueduct carrying 
water to the city. 

In all the arts the Romans tended at first to derive much from 
Etruscan and Greek models, and to develop more and more towards 
naturalism as time went on. ‘This is noticeable in sculpture, where 
idealized statues gave way to particularized portraits, producing a 
range of faithful and pitiless likenesses unequalled in the history 
of art (Plate 6). ‘The urbanized Romans’ delight in nature finds 
expression in the rendering of graceful leafy forms in their relief 
sculpture. ‘Typical of the best later Roman work is the funeral group 
in the Vatican collection—a husband and wife clasping hands with 
quiet affection in the presence of death. Here there is no attempt at 
idealization but simply the representation of two very ordinary people 
meeting the calamity with dignity and courage. Some of the loveliest 
of the more idealized work is that which decorated the Altar of Peace 
raised in honour of Augustus, of which fragments are scattered as 
far as Florence. The quality of the figure sculpture, and of the 
decorative work deriving from plant forms, combines Roman 
naturalism with Greek idealism; it constitutes a high-water mark of 
Roman art. 

A great deal of Roman wall-painting remains, more especially at 
Pompeii. Much of it is accomplished and surprisingly modern, but 
much is also mechanical and cheap. Pompeian houses may have 
plain walls, painted with columns and simple clusters of flowers, or an 
elaborate architectural effect may be aimed at, suggesting colonnaded 
vistas in convincing perspective, with figures among them, and 
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glimpses of the open sky. The purely decorative motifs often give 
the impression of being turned out at so much a yard, but there is no 
doubt of the technical mastery of the artists. Some of the figure 
paintings show feeling for motion and breadth of technique such as 
is associated with modern impressionist painters. 


Early Christian Art 


Slowly, life under the Roman Empire crumbled and disintegrated. 
The noble buildings, the fountains, the aqueducts fell into disrepair. 
The centre of the empire shifted from Rome to Constantinople, and 
a debilitated nation, when it had strength to build, used the old 
monuments as quarries. The transference of interest to the crude 
and colour-loving East, and to a lesser extent to the barbarian North, 
together with the appearance of the new all-conquering themes of 
Christianity, brought about an almost complete revolution in Euro- 
pean art. Those classical forms, of which the civilized world had now 
grown weary, were momentarily overthrown, and were replaced by 
the hierarchic and mystical forms characteristic of the Eastern 
Church. In Italy, however, unlike the Gothic North, there was no 
complete break with the past. Permeated with the spirit of Rome 
and with the great monuments of antiquity always present to the 
eye of her craftsmen, Italy could never entirely forgo her earlier 
ideals. 

At first only the themes changed and not the technique. Christian 
wall-painting of the Roman catacombs reveals the same decorative 
and impressionistic spirit noticeable in Pompeii. Not until the early 
fourth century, when the Emperor Constantine moved his court to 
Byzantium and officially recognized the Christian religion, did new 
styles of architecture begin to develop. The new religion prescribed 
congregational worship, and a larger building was needed. Thus the 
long, sedate, many aisled ‘basilica’, with its apse at the eastern end, 
became the model church of the age (Plate 9). Sta. Maria 
Maggiore is typical of many such basilicas built in.and around Rome 
from the fifth century onwards. Though large, the buildings were 
not technically ambitious. ‘The timber roofs were simple, and the 
exterior effect was but little studied; the interiors, enriched with 
mosaic, in which gold played a considerable part, breathed a new 
spirit of mystery and piety. Churches, tombs, and rough stone 
sarcophagi, where cupids peep among the Christian symbols, are 
representative of the period. ‘There are also round baptisteries of 
which the form was dictated by contemporary Christian ritual, 
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baptisms being performed only three times a year and large crowds 
assembling to group themselves round a central font. Almost 
inevitably much classical work was incorporated in them. "The 
baptistery of the Orthodox at Ravenna was converted from a Roman 
bath in the fifth century, and the river-god of Jordan figures in a 
mosaic of the Baptism of Christ. Free-standing sculpture, as 
reminiscent of pagan idols, was not encouraged. Such pieces as exist, 
notably the portrait head of Constantine in the Capitoline Museum 
in Rome, are distinguished by impersonal severity and crude tech- 
nique, attractive to eyes grown weary of the technical ease of much 
Roman work. The wooden doors of the church of Sta. Sabina in 
Rome date from the fifth century, and are typical of the age. Crude 
little scenes are enclosed in delicately carved frames of vines and 
leaves, indicating how much more at their ease the sculptors were 
with purely decorative themes. 

From these beginnings a splendid new art developed, fitted to 
express with dignity and richness the hierarchic aspect of the new 
religion. In the Byzantine style the individual was lost, the church 
and her ritual taking his place. Figure subjects are fewer, but when 
they occur, the suave, well-fed Roman has given way to the tall 
ascetic Byzantine, the ample toga to the long tunic. Formality and 
richness are the keynotes of the new art; its typical materials are 
ivory, precious stones, mosaics enriched with gold, and rare fragments 
of woven stuffs. Christian symbols, such as the peacock or the vine, 
play a considerable part, as do animals and birds—lions, elephants, 
sheep, eagles, and doves. The dome is the typical feature of an 
architecture which has a strong eastern flavour. 

Northern Italy is rich in examples of Byzantine art, and more 
particularly the city of Ravenna. Here the Western Emperor Hono- 
rius, flying before the barbarian, formed his court. The gem-like 
mausoleum of his sister Galla Placidia dates from the early fifth 
century; it is a cruciform building of simple brick without, and 
glowing with mosaics within. When, in the sixth century, the Empire 
of the West had fallen, Ravenna remained an important centre, and 
wonderful buildings survive from the days of Theodosius and 
Justinian. There are baptisteries, two great basilican churches, 
and the octagonal church of S. Vitale, all characteristically Byzantine 
in the oft-repeated round-headed arch. All alike are distinguished 
by modest brick exteriors, glittering mosaics in the interiors and flat, 
lace-like decoration of the stonework. Perhaps the most celebrated 
of the mosaics at Ravenna are those of Justinian and his Empress 
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Theodora bringing gifts to the church (Plate 7). While Ravenna is 
unique in its monuments of pure Byzantine style, Byzantine influence, 
sea-borne, continued through the Middle Ages. St. Mark’s, Venice, 
built in the eleventh century, is in the Byzantine form with certain 
Gothic additions. Although perhaps overloaded with decoration, 
its flat, arched front, with three domes behind, its bright colour- 
ing, and its treasures from many lands, give it a character all its 
own. 

Byzantine, Saracen, and Norman invaders combined to create in 
Sicily and southern Italy a unique architectural style. The Norman 
kings were wealthy and built extensively; the richness and attraction 
of their buildings rival even the purer Byzantine monuments of the 
North. ‘The cathedral at Monreale, with its exterior of interlacing 
arcades and its cloistered interior, is one of the loveliest of Norman 
buildings; it was begun late in the twelfth century. ‘The remains of 
the palace of La Zisa at Palermo show Norman art in its secular form, 
in which the Saracenic style predominates. 

Many of the older church treasuries of Italy are full of wonderful 
examples of Byzantine art. ‘The Vatican has some glorious silk stuffs 
with richly decorative scenes in roundels; St. Mark’s, Venice has 
jewelled icons. At Ravenna is the ivory throne, called the Chair of 
Maximian, on which beasts and peacocks play amid vine-scrolls in 
oriental luxuriance, in contrast to the more classical figures which 
they frame. Manuscripts, such as those in the Vatican Library, are 
embellished with miniatures, and covers of gold, enamel, and jewels, 
of striking decorative effect. Icons, or sacred pictures, small enough 
for easy transport are a special feature, and ivory or enamel on gold 
or fine mosaic are favourite materials. ‘The attitudes of the figures are 
stiff and conventional, the colouring bright, the designs of austere 
dignity. Although it is sometimes suggested that Byzantine work 
lacks individuality, this does not apply to the finest pieces. ‘The 
feeling for appropriateness of method to the material used, whether 
it be soft ivory or hard enamel, makes for great variety. 


The Art of the Barbarians 


Whilst the highly civilized peoples of Greek and Roman origin 
were developing Byzantine forms alike in East and West, the barbarian 
invaders who mingled with the old Latin races were producing a 
vital art of their own. The tribes mistrusted the Roman cities they 
found in Italy, preferring to settle in more isolated positions, and 
from their fortified settlements grew the hill-top castles of the Middle 
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Ages. Kings who desired to live in state might adapt a deserted 
Roman palace to their use. "heodoric the Ostrogoth, however, built 
a palace for himself at Ravenna, a modest building, still extant, of 
thin bricks embedded in mortar. His tomb, with an enormous flat 
dome, hollowed out of a single stone, endeavours to imitate Roman 
work in concrete. Gold work pleased the barbarians above all else, 
and when, with the enthusiasm of a young and lusty people, they 
embraced Christianity, their offerings to the churches were of gold. 
Queen Theodolinda’s gift to the church of S. Giovanni at Monza of 
a wonderful collection of gold filigree work, encrusted with jewels, 
survives to-day. At first the conquerors maintained their nomadic 
habit of burying the dead with their arms and jewels, and the Ostro- 
gothic burial grounds in Italy have yielded handsome finds. 

Charlemagne, the great and far-sighted ruler of the Franks, sought 
eagerly to encourage the creation of works of art, and his assumption 
of imperial power gave a new impetus to artistic production. In the 
little town of Cividale are exquisite stucco reliefs dating from the 
Carolingian age, showing grape-vine ornament and six stately female 
figures in high relief. The early Benedictine monasteries, of which 
Monte Cassino, half-way between Rome and Naples, is the most 
celebrated, disseminated a fashion of decoration in which the Celtic 
style of interlaced strap-patterning predominated. By the eleventh 
century, however, the Benedictines looked more towards Byzantium 
for craftsmen and inspiration. The rise of the monasteries marks a 
period notable for the production of books. Typical of the inter- 
mingling of styles is the ‘Bible of Charles the Bold’, in the church of 
S. Paolo fuori le Mura in Rome. The figure miniatures reveal a crude 
but healthy western school of painting, a complete neglect of per- 
spective, and a childish tendency to represent important personages 
two or three times as large as humbler folk. The purely decorative 
miniatures, on the other hand, show the intricate interlaced strapwork 
typical of Lombard decoration. 


Romanesque Architecture . 


In the ninth and tenth centuries a band of master masons, en- 
couraged it is believed by the Lombard tribes, were able to pursue 
their craft by the shores of Lake Como, notwithstanding the troublous 
times. Their great gift to architecture appears to have been the 
invention of the diagonal arch, or rib, to support vaulting, and the 
clusters of piers, which gave stronger support toa single column. These 


two factors were to contribute enormously towards the formation 
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of ‘Romanesque’ architecture and its later development ‘Gothic’. 
5. Ambrogio at Milan and S. Michele at Pavia are early Romanesque 
churches, which almost certainly owe their erection to these pioneers. 
Typical Lombard work is the exterior ornamentation of bands of 
‘blind’ arcading. ‘The cruciform plan, as may be seen in S. Michele, 
became popular, and the windows and doors had round-headed 
arches. ‘he poor quality of the building-material employed for the 
walls necessitated the use of buttresses, which became a notable 
decorative feature. S. Ambrogio, rebuilt in 1140 on an older site, is 
typical of the best early Romanesque Lombard churches (Plate 8). 
The ambitious size of the building, the loftiness which the new tech- 
nique made possible, the vaulted nave and aisles, and the tall towers 
flanking the entrance porch are alike characteristic; it is one of the 
few churches to retain the atrium, or entrance court. The pulpit is 
decorated with barbarian interlaced patterns, while over the high 
altar is a cover on polished columns decorated in stucco with relief, 
strongly Byzantine in technique. In central Italy arcaded galleries 
play a great part. In the cathedral at Pisa and its famous campanile, 
the ‘leaning tower’, they spread like lace-work over the building. 
The builders of Pisa achieved at this period (eleventh century) an 
architecture outstanding and unique. Cathedral, baptistery, and 
campanile, grouped in a grass-grown square, have a unity of con- 
ception and a roundness of form which make it hard to realize that 
they are not early Renaissance works. ‘The Romanesque builders 
were already feeling their way towards the clarity and unity of design, 
the preference for flatness and squareness which mark the dawn of 
the Renaissance. "The church of S. Miniato at Florence, built in 
1013, is as simple and severe as any early Renaissance building, and, 
through its exterior facing of black and white marble, it achieves an 
effect of lightness unusual for the period. So civilized a building, 
produced at so early a date, indicates the advance of the Italian mind 
over its contemporaries in the north. A few private houses and many 
of the defensive works of the cities date from the twelfth century. 
Characteristic of the period are the high slender towers, such as the 
Torre Asinelli at Bologna, which tell of family rivalries and faction 
fights. In Venice, palaces were already being built flat-fronted to the 
canals, with round-headed arches, balconies, and loggia from which 
one or two shallow steps led down to the water. ‘They are triumphs 
of right planning for their unique setting. In Venice the Byzantine 
predominated, whereas in Lombardy and ‘Tuscany Romanesque 
styles prevailed. At a time when the aim of every city was to build 
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more grandly than its neighbour, the individuality of the architecture 
in each city is marked. 

The sculpture of the Romanesque period is mainly iabided to 
decorate the cathedrals and churches: the themes are religious and 
symbolic, and the draped human figure, treated mainly as a decorative 
unit, plays a considerable part. Such architectural sculpture is often 
concentrated round the jambs of the doorways, and a favourite motif 
is that of a slender column supported on a couchant lion. The 
cathedrals of Ancona, Genoa, and Ferrara may be cited as examples. 
Among independent works of sculpture mention may be made of 
carved ivory reliefs which serve as book-covers, pulpits such as that 
of Salerno, bishops’ thrones (that of Canosa di Puglia being supported 
on twin elephants), and large paschal candlesticks, often masterpieces 
of delicate relief. A certain amount of mural painting belongs to this 
period. Like the illuminated manuscripts which it much resembles, 
the work shows boldness, severity, and grandeur. A typical decorative 
art of the period is mosaic of very large pieces of coloured stone. 
The stone—porphyry, granite or marble, frequently looted from 
Roman buildings—was cut and fitted together somewhat after the 
fashion of inlay in wood. The art of marquetry, as it is called, became 


very popular and was employed all over Italy. Rome was the centre 


of the craft, and its contemporary name is derived from the Cosmati 
family, who are believed to have been the perfectors of the technique. 
The handsome cloisters of S. Giovanni in Laterano at Rome are 
decorated after this manner (Plate 10). 


Italian Gothic 


The later twelfth century and the two succeeding centuries are 
celebrated as the period of Gothic art. Architecture was predominant 
in this period, the other arts adapting themselves to it and preserving 
a strong sympathy with their architectural backgrounds. The style 
evolved naturally from the Romanesque, the specifically Gothic 
pointed arch and complications of vaulting being the technical 
expressions of the desire of the age for height and slenderness. The 
Gothic builder’s knowledge of engineering enabled him to carry out 
works in which lightness and size went hand in hand. These principles 
are in strong contrast to the inert solidity and repose of classical 
building, and the question arises whether they could be found 
acceptable in Italy, the home of the classical spirit. The answer is 
that they were not. Italy accepted the decorative motifs which 
Gothic art had to offer, and, except in the case of a few buildings of 
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which the design was imported wholesale from abroad, used them 
merely to dress her own more southern conceptions. The result is 
an architecture, Gothic in a sense, but expressive of a spirit individual 
to Italy. The preaching friars, in particular, demanded large churches 
to hold big congregations, but the hot sun of Italy did not permit 
of huge windows glowing with coloured glass, which are the glory of 
the Gothic cathedrals of France. Instead, there are smaller windows, 
the blank interior walls being adorned with frescoes. Climate and 
classical influence alike contribute towards the horizontal effect of 
most Italian Gothic churches; the roofs are flatter than in the North, 
and horizontal cornices and stripes of coloured stone create a similar 
impression. In the North, difficulties of transport and labour led to 
economy in building-material, while the roughness of the stone gave 
vigour and breadth to the statuary. In Italy the quarrying problem 
was less acute, encouraging the principle of mass as opposed to line, 
and the close-grained material permitted sculpture of a very delicate 
nature. In such details as acanthus capitals to pillars the Roman motif 
persists to a degree unknown in true Gothic. Churches and cathedrals 
remain the typical products of the age, but the city-state fostered a 
huge development of civic architecture, and secular Gothic flourished 
on Italian soil. | 
Medieval Italy was far from being an artistic unit, and for conveni- 
ence the architecture of the period may be considered under regional 
headings. In the north, where the classical spirit had the slenderest 
hold, two influences made themselves felt. Lombardy turned more 
naturally towards countries north of the Alps for inspiration and for 
craftsmen, Venice looked to her rivals and friends in the East. The 
climate of northern Italy permits the large windows, steep roofs and 
perpendicular lines of true Gothic architecture to be used without 
reserve. At the same time, the abundance of clay in some districts 
lends itself to terracotta enrichments not usual in the North, and the 
use of white and coloured marble strikes a more southern note. 
Milan Cathedral is perhaps the most famous monument of this region 
and period. Begun in the late fourteenth century, it was completed 
long after the Gothic movement had expired in the rest of Italy. 
The building is a gleaming mass of white marble, with tracery, flying 
buttresses, and pinnacles in profusion. French and German influence 
can readily be detected. While the art critic may deplore the ‘wedding- 
cake’ richness of the structure, the simple-minded will be struck by 
its size and ambition, and feel, as his eye explores the mighty forest 
of fretted marble, that he has come upon the illustration to a fairy 
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tale. More typical of Italian mentality is the Certosa of Pavia, begun 
in the same decade as Milan Cathedral, where the builders made free 
use of terracotta decorations. 5. Petronio at Bologna, begun in 1390 
on a vast design which has never been completed, has a Gothic form 
closely resembling the Romanesque. An early and interesting example 
of a north Italian church of the period is S. Antonio at Padua (Plate 11). 
The church hasa flat fagade with an arcaded balcony, behind which rises 
a nest of domes and turrets that are almost minarets. Round-headed 
and pointed arches meet together here, and the eastern influence, 
caught from Venice, is strong. Gothic architecture in Venice, while 
it finds expression in simply treated brick churches of the thirteenth 
century, such as Sta. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari or SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, is more renowned for secular palaces. Most celebrated of all 
her fourteenth-century monuments is the Palace of the Doges, which 
has two rows of exterior porticoes, fretting the solidity of the plan 
into richness. he upper arcade, with its traceried circular windows 
placed between flowing pointed arches, is the richer of the two. The 
elaborate detail reflects Venetian prosperity, while the beauty of the 
setting marks a real attempt on the part of the rulers to plan the 
city as a whole (Plate12). ‘The fifteenth-century palace of the Ca d’Oro 
- (House of Gold) is one among many examples of the homes of wealthy 
Venetian traders. Its three rows of arched openings set one above 
the other, like coarse lace, and the rich cresting which runs along the 
roof, show marked eastern influence. 

Sta. Maria sopra Minerva is the only Gothic church in Rome, its 
classical capitals carrying a weight of vaulting with an air of com- 
promise. With the removal of the popes to Avignon, it was rather to 
Florence than to Rome that a builder would turn for employment. 
The cathedral of Florence, Sta. Maria del Fiore, was begun in 1296 
and completed in the early Renaissance. Many architects had a hand 
in the work, and the dome, which is its dominating feature, belongs 
to the Renaissance. The plan is that of a Latin cross, with a small 
head and long, thick shaft. ‘The coloured marble panelling on the 
exterior and the small round windows are very typical of Florence. 
Near by is the campanile, a lovely tower of marble, with a small 
pointed roof, somewhat more Gothic in feeling. In the same group 
of buildings is the baptistery, an octagonal building of black and white 
marble with its celebrated fourteenth- and fifteenth-century bronze 
doors. ‘he Franciscan church of Sta. Croce, begun in the thirteenth 
century, is a huge church of a simple basilican type, with its walls 
covered with frescoes and a beamed wooden roof. Perhaps the most 
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striking features of the cathedral of Siena, built between 1245 and 
1300, are its walls with their vividly contrasting ‘zebra’ stripes. It is 
of great size and impressively raised upon steps. The floor of the 
whole church is ornamented with a remarkable series of designs, of 
which the oldest are simple ‘graffiti’ (black outlines on white marble) 
and date from the fourteenth century. Orvieto Cathedral, built and 
finished some forty years later, is so similar to that of Siena that a 
careless sketch of the western facade of the one might be taken for 
the other. The architecture of the upper and lower churches of S. 
Francesco at Assisi is notable for the ingenious use of a sloping hill- 
side site, and for the simple dignified plan. Bulging, semicircular 
apses, with small slit-windows, give it the air of a fortress rather than 
a church. It is particularly famed for its frescoes, which acted as a 
turning-point in the history of western painting. The cloisters round 
the Campo Santo at Pisa are an example of a rare thing—beautiful 
and dignified Gothic tracery on Italian soil. The designer, Giovanni 
Pisano, was also responsible for the little church of Sta. Maria della 
Spina, which calls to mind a heavily ornamented Gothic casket. 
Prominent among the examples of civic architecture in central Italy 
are the late-thirteenth-century Palazzo della Signoria of Florence and 
Palazzo Comunale of Siena. In each case the effect of lowness is ac- 
centuated by a single, slender tower, battlemented and machicolated, 
the ‘Torre del Mangia of Siena being a miracle of grace and lightness. 
The castle of Volterra, built in the mid-fourteenth century high 
up on a rocky site, symbolizes the warlike spirit of the age. The 
growing power of the trader and citizen is reflected not only in 
the numerous private houses but in works of public utility, such 
as the fountains of Siena, or the three-arched Ponte Vecchio span- 
ning the Arno at Florence, with shops on either side, little changed 
since it was first built. 

Southern Italy has always been a battle-ground of styles.. ‘To the 
north, Rome was an influence, whilst the intellectually powerful 
Saracenic peoples were a source of inspiration to the south. For a 
time political considerations linked the region with France, and later 
with Spain. The influence of Byzantine Greece may also be traced. 
The resulting styles are not pure, but often rich and attractive. The 
Castel del Monte, in Apulia, built by the Emperor Frederick II has a 
doorway contained within a pointed arch, surmounted by something 
resembling a classical pediment with a Gothic window immediately 
above it. Frederick’s constant quarrels led him to build many places 
of defence, according to the most advanced plans for the Gothic | 
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stronghold. At the same time, his anti-ecclesiastical feeling found 
expression in a love for things classical, which his workmen imitated 
to the best of their power. Charles of Anjou’s builders raised churches 
in Naples under the influence of French Gothic architecture, and 
maintained this style with unexpected purity. Later Sicily produced 
a Gothic school in the rich and heavy manner of Spanish builders. 
Many private palaces in Palermo might be mistaken for Aragonese 
buildings, and the fourteenth-century cathedral of Alghero in Sardinia 
also demonstrates the cultural connexion of the island with Spain. 


The Revival of Classical Ideals 


However strong northern and western fashions might be, classical 
literature and institutions were studied and revered all through the 
Middle Ages, and classical statues, easy to transport, not impossible 
to imitate, and impossible not to admire, were constantly being 
discovered. Many, indeed, had never been lost, but had remained 
since Roman times, exposed to view and standing high in public 
affection. Thus classical influence was never wholly suppressed in 
Italy, and at the beginning of the thirteenth century sculptured 
fragments from Frederick II’s south Italian castles gave an early 
‘indication of the rebirth of Greek and Roman ideals. The south 
Italian school ceased to flourish with the death of its patron, and 
examples of the new spirit in sculpture next appear in Pisa. Niccola, 
called Pisano, but probably a native of Apulia and influenced by the 
south Italian school, was working on the reliefs in the baptistery of 
Pisa about the middle of the thirteenth century. He established in 
Tuscany a school of sculpture almost entirely without the elongation 
and elegance of Gothic work, and strongly reminiscent of ancient 
Rome. The proportions of the figures, their cast of countenance, the 
very falls of their drapery suggest Roman citizens rather than 
medieval Italians, and many of these details were clearly copied from 
antique examples. Niccola and his pupils were commissioned to 
carve the pulpit in the cathedral at Siena, where again classical 
influence is considerable, and the fountain at Perugia. Giovanni 
Pisano, Niccola’s son and best-known pupil, shows more of the 
spirituality which marks the best Gothic. Others, such as Fra 
Guglielmo of Pisa and Arnolfo di Cambio, carried their master’s 
calmer style to other districts. 

Until the middle of the thirteenth century, manuscripts, whether 
Gothic or Byzantine, had strongly influenced the wall-painting of the 
day. Early works on the walls of churches in north Italy reflect the 
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bold and linear style of northern manuscript, while the influence of 
later schools of northern Gothic painting is apparent in such delightful 
scenes as those of the cycle of the months on the walls of the castle 
of Trento. Throughout the rest of the Peninsula the Byzantine 
manner of painting—impersonal, dignified, and severe—was every- 
where predominant. At this period physical beauty was considered 
by ardent believers as a trap, set by the Evil One to tempt man away 
from spiritual things, while individual thought and independence of 
action savoured of heresy. The coming of St. Francis brought about 
a change in this attitude, and the effect on all the arts, especially upon 
painting, was enormous. St. Francis glorified the beauties of nature, 
as a reflection of the mind of their Creator, and the incidents of his 
life gave opportunity for the painters to indulge themselves in narra- 
tive, antipathetic to Byzantine orthodoxy. Here was a fresh theme, 
unmoulded by tradition, and the new technique of fresco painting was 
employed to illustrate it. Fresco painting, while it encouraged freedom 
of draughtsmanship, required great sureness of hand, as the painting 
executed on a wet surface could not be easily touched up after it had 
dried. ‘The discipline which this involved was a valuable training. 
Dante compares St. Francis to the sun, illuminating everything by 
its power. ‘The Franciscan legend did, indeed, give to Italian painting 
the warmth that woke it into life and enabled it to grow into un- 
paralleled health and beauty. 

St. Francis was canonized in 1229, and from that time artists were 
summoned from many regions to decorate his church at Assisi. 
Among the Italian painters employed were Cimabue of Florence and 
Cavallini of Rome. Cimabue worked in the Byzantine tradition, as 
may be seen in his panel of the Virgin enthroned, in the Uffizi at 
Florence. His work in the upper church of S. Francesco at Assisi, 
though ravaged by time, retains traces of its original rhythmic grace. 
In contrast, there is little of the Byzantine manner in Cavallini’s 
work. His fresco in the church of Sta. Cecilia at Rome, with its figures 
Roman in type and almost classical in their beauty, proclaims Cavallini 
as an artist of considerable power. ‘These two painters were the chief 
formative influences in the work of Giotto. 


Giotto and his Followers 


Giotto was born near Florence about 1266, and lived some seventy 
years. "The bulk of his authentic work would alone render his name 
impressive. He is one of the world’s greatest painters, raising the 
tradition of western narrative painting from its primitive beginnings - 
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toanobleart. Inspite of his early date, there is a fullness in his forms, 
and a naturalism about his faces, which lift his work far above the 
conventional Byzantine figures of his day. His frescoes in the upper 
church at Assisi follow the official life of St. Francis as written by 
St. Bonaventura. ‘They show the young Giotto as an effortless master 
of narrative and absolutely simple in his treatment; at once dramatic 
and psychologically acute, they mark a new phase in Italian art. 
The Scrovegni Chapel in the Arena Church at Padua contains the 
work of Giotto’s maturity, in three series of frescoes representing 
the lives of Joachim and Anna, the Blessed Virgin, and Christ. The 
meeting of Joachim and Anna, a scene which is both tender and 
beautifully restrained, might well be judged Giotto’s masterpiece. 
In Giotto’s work in the Bardi Chapel at Sta. Croce in Florence there 
is more generalization and a greater interest in composition, though 
less in narrative. ‘The death of St. Francis is one of the best-known 
frescoes of theseries. Panel paintings by Giotto are rare; his Madonna, 
in the Uffizi, with its heavier types, will scarcely stand comparison 
with the more hastily executed frescoes. In 1334 he was appointed 
chief architect to the cathedral of Florence, an early instance of honour 
being rendered to a painter. It is not known how much practical 
architectural work may be associated with his name. ‘The campanile 
is claimed as his, but he probably did no more than design the 
sculptures for it. 

Giotto’s manner was copied extensively throughout the fourteenth 
century. His best-known pupils are T'addeo Gaddi and Bernardo 
Daddi, while under the name Giotteschi are grouped the works of a 
school of painters of varying merits. The Gothic element in their 
work increases as the influence of the master fades. A painter of high 
quality who owes much to Giotto, but has his personal contribution 
to make, is Andrea di Firenze. He is responsible for the frescoes in 
the so-called Spanish Chapel, adjoining the church of Sta. Maria 
Novella in Florence, which include a vast allegorical scene of the 
Church Militant and Triumphant, and figures of the Liberal Arts, 
possessing Giotto’s amplitude of form with a certain refinement added. 
Andrea Orcagna plays an important part in the history of Florentine 
painting. It is possible that the name covers the work of several 
brothers, whose most celebrated painting is the Triumph of Death 
(in the Campo Santo at Pisa), an allegorical fresco, distinguished for 
its power of draughtsmanship and feeling. Orcagna’s Paradise, in the 
Strozzi Chapel at Sta. Maria Novella (Florence), has a Renaissance 
quality in its naturalism, while the gradations of tone in the folds of the 
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drapery mark a technical advance upon Giotto. Among the secular 
pieces of the period are the long panels designed for the ‘cassone’ or 
marriage chest, gay with flowers, and depicting intimate homely 
details of everyday life. 

Siena in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries stood at the height 
of her glory. Her school of painting gave early promise of beauty, but 
after a comparatively short time ceased to develop. Its characteristic 
is decoration, and it combines Gothic grace and sense of colour with 
Byzantine formality and dignity. Duccio (c. 1260-1319), the first 
great Sienese painter, was largely influenced by Cimabue: the famous 
Rucellai Madonna (Sta. Maria Novella, Florence), long regarded as 
the latter’s masterpiece, is ascribed by some critics to the former. It 
is less attractive than the softer and more intimate Madonna and Child 
enthroned, from the Opera del Duomo at Siena, which reveals Duccio 
as an aristocrat and a Byzantine and also, in the smaller narrative 
panels, as a vivid story-teller. Duccio’s best-known follower is Simone 
Martini (1283-1344). ‘The Annunciation, in the Uffizi, is his most 
important panel, and. the legend of St. Martin, in the lower church 
at Assisi, is a delightful example of his fresco work. A journey to 
Avignon accounts for the predominance of French Gothic influence 
in his work; his types are elegant and his colouring all joy. The next 
generation of Sienese painters produced the brothers Pietro and 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, more serious in their approach and owing 
much to Giotto. Pietro’s fresco of St. Francis with the Madonna 
and Child and St. John, in the lower church at Assisi, shows the 
simplicity, integrity, and deep devotion which mark their work at its 
best. 

There are a number of painters whose work, in its gaiety, elegance, 
and child-like love of dress, may be classified as late Gothic. Their 
technique shows an advance on Giotto, but their approach to their 
subject-matter lacks his breadth and maturity. They delight in 
detail, and the pomp and pageantry of their art is more suited to the 
despots of the north than to the republics of central Italy. Altichieri 
of Verona (c. 1330-1395) is typical. During the latter part of the 
fourteenth century he and others were working in north Italy on 
portraits, scenes of court life and hunting. The greatest exponent of 
the school is Pisanello (1397-1455), whose work recalls that of the 
Flemish painters in its minuteness. A typical example is the wall- 
painting of St. George and the Princess, in the church of Sta. Anastasia 
at Verona. Pisanello is one of the most famous of Italian medallists, 
and his paintings show the same pleasure in the modelling of a: 
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characteristic profile. Another delightful artist of this school is 
Gentile da Fabriano (1360-1428). His best-known work is the 
Adoration of the Magi, in the Uffizi, a scene of dazzling medieval 
pageantry, wherein every lady goes in rich brocade, every meadow is 
tapestried with flowers, and every green hill has its castle. Paolo 
Uccello (1397-1475), although a later painter and celebrated for his 
Renaissance passion for exploring the possibilities of perspective, has 
many qualities of this school. He delights in detail rather than in 
breadth and his scenes of hunting and pageantry are renowned. 


Renaissance Architecture 


By the fifteenth century the mind of the western world was ripe 
for a great change. To Italy, and to Florence in particular, belongs the 
credit of having guided and fostered the revolution which took place. 
The Florentine republic, under the leadership of the early Medici, 
became a centre of humanistic and classical studies which influenced 
all forms of art. In architecture, the ‘mistress art’, for the embellish- 
ment of which the other arts arise, the student finds himself confronted 
with a host of new factors. For over a thousand years of Christian 
architecture there had been continuous, although unconscious, 
‘development; now there came a conscious break with tradition in a 
new style, modelling itself upon classical forms. Because of its 
literary associations, the new fashion rests in the hands of scholarly 
architects, and later even in the hands of a new phenomenon, the 
amateur of taste. Columns, domes, the semicircular Roman arch, 
romanized details in capitals and cornices are an outcome of literary 
studies. Fortunately, practical factors must always modify the 
imagination of architects, and in Italy these were such as to safeguard 
the new style from becoming purely academic. "The Italian climate 
favours the use of the flat roofs, open colonnades, and courtyards, 
characteristic of Renaissance buildings. The essentially urban 
character of Florentine palaces, necessitating a facade parallel to the 
straight line of the street, determines their rectangular form. 

The competition for the design of the dome of the cathedral in 
Florence marked the beginning of Renaissance architecture in Italy. 
It was won by Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446), a great innovator, 
and the first outstanding designer to build in the new manner. He 
had studied classical architecture in Rome, but, great as is his debt 
to the buildings of antiquity, his works proclaim him an original 
genius. [The dome was begun in 1420, and Vasari’s description of it 
a hundred years later reflects the amazement it aroused among the 
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Florentines. It is indeed a striking and yet harmonious completion 
to the cathedral, and Vasari’s account of the manner in which technical 
difficulties were overcome forms exciting reading (Plate 13). Vast 
in size, it relies for security on an understanding of stresses and 
thrusts rather than upon an inert mass, that is upon the Gothic rather 
than the Roman approach to the problem. Brunelleschi’s work is also 
seen in the handsome basilicas of S. Spirito and S. Lorenzo, both in 
Florence. In their many-columned aisles both achieve an effect of 
extra height by the device of Corinthian columns which support 
entablature blocks, the round-headed arches resting on these instead 
of directly on the capitals. ‘The charming little Pazzi Chapel, adjoining 
the church of Sta. Croce, with interior decorations by the della Robbia 
family, is another example of his work; it shows his pleasure in the 
arrangement of classical motifs, and the inspired freedom with which 
he could use them. His Pitti Palace is the largest in Florence; its three 
stories with their simple round-headed windows, and facade decorated 
only with rows of balustrading, give it the air of some massive 
Roman work. A building in quite another spirit is Brunelleschi’s 
light, open-colonnaded facade of the Foundling Hospital, with its 
famous medallion reliefs by della Robbia of babes in swaddling clothes. 

Among the Florentine architects of the period Michelozzo (1396- 
1472) was specially associated with the Medici family. The palace 
which he designed for them is typical of a whole series of Florentine 
palaces. ‘The exterior is a plain rectangle, with the usual three stories 
overshadowed by a protuberant cornice, the only break in the severity 
of the line. It has an interior courtyard, a piano nobile or series of 
state apartments on the first floor, and a grand staircase. Although the 
total effect is forbidding, repeated as the formula is in Florence and 
the districts under her influence, individual touches give to each 
palace life and personality of its own. Leon Battista Alberti (1405- 
1472), the author of a treatise on architecture which encouraged the 
study of Roman building, is representative of the spirit of the age. His 
character as an innovator is seen in the church of Sta. Maria Novella © 
in Florence, where he imposed upon a Gothic body a facade orna- 
mented with coloured marbles and containing a feature which was 
to prove immensely popular in Italy—a long scroll connecting the 
high middle portion of the facade with the two lower flanking 
portions. His masterpiece is at Rimini, where in the service of 
Sigismondo Malatesta he transformed the Gothic church of S. 
Francesco into a splendid Renaissance temple. ‘The church of 
5. Andrea at Mantua, begun.at the end of his life, foreshadows the - 
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richer, late Renaissance type of interior. Although pre-eminently the 
city of the early Renaissance, Florence has various buildings belonging 
to the period known as the High Renaissance. Tourists are familiar 
with the long lines of the Uffizi, designed in the sixteenth century by 
Vasari, and with Ammanati’s graceful three-arched Trinita Bridge. 
Owing to the long absence of the popes at Avignon, and the 
disturbances which followed their return, the Renaissance came to 
Rome later than to Florence. Bramante (1444-1514), a native of the 
Duchy of Urbino and a master of architectural detail, is celebrated 
for the work which he carried out in Rome during the last decade of 
his life. To him is due the original design for St. Peter’s, a design 
which was considerably modified by the various later architects 
responsible for the building. Much of the Vatican Palace, including 
the long galleries which now house the museum, is Bramante’s work. 
His too is the Palazzo della Cancelleria, a somewhat barrack-like 
building rendered impressive by its size and the restraint of its design. 
The edifice known as Bramante’s Tempietto, built to mark the site of 
St. Peter’s martyrdom, is a wholly delightful Renaissance version of 
the Roman circular temple. Bramante’s earlier activities were centred 
in Milan, where the church of 5. Satiro is an example of his light, 
refined decoration in the Roman manner. Among his many pupils 
Antonio da Sangallo the Younger (1485-1546), a member of a 
distinguished family of architects, is famous as the designer of the 
Palazzo Farnese in Rome. Framed on the Florentine rectangular 
model, it shows the increase in lightness and richness of design 
achieved at a later date. Michelangelo (1475-1564) was as great a 
name in the architecture of the High Renaissance as in the fields of 
sculpture and painting. Certain changes apparent in his works, 
notably signs of a preference for curved rather than straight lines, 
have earned him the name of ‘father of the Baroque’. ‘The New 
Sacristy of S. Lorenzo and the Laurentian Library, in Florence, 
retain the simplicity of the early Renaissance, but his replanning of the 
Capitol area in Rome has a more lavish grandeur. His name will 
always be associated with the final form of the great church of St. 
Peter. After various other architects had worked on the plan, he 
returned in 1546 to Bramante’s original design of a Greek cross. ‘The 
body of the church and the great dome were built under his direction; 
later designers, however, lengthened the western arm of the cross, 
giving a longer nave but losing the grand effect of the dome by 
thrusting it back from the eye of the spectator. Raphael (p. 328), too, 
was architect as well as painter. For a time he was in charge of the 
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work at St. Peter’s and the graceful Pandolfini Palace in Florence was 
erected from his design. His work with Giulio Romano on the 
interior of the Villa Madama in Rome is grand and ornate, though by 
no means so ornate as the garden loggia of Romano’s celebrated 
Palazzo del 'Té at Mantua. 

Venice and the regions under her influence are rich in buildings 
of the period. A notable feature of her palaces is that the fagade of the 
upper stories consists mainly of windows. Pietro Lombardo (1435- 
1515) is one of a family celebrated for their rich transitional work on 
Venetian palaces and churches. Jacopo Sansovino (1486-1570) is 
best known for his design of the Library of St. Mark. The ground 
floor has an open loggia, and the first floor has round-headed windows 
of great height, separated only by columns; a frieze of fruit lies under 
the cornice, and above is a balustrade surmounted by a long row of 
statues. Here we have the mature style of the Renaissance, very rich 
in effect. One of the greatest architects of the later Renaissance is 
Andrea Palladio (1518-1580) of Vicenza, who gives his name to the 
‘Palladian’ style (Plate 19). His love of classical studies is illustrated 
by the Villa Rotonda outside Vicenza, a building of force and charm 
based on the architect’s detailed drawings from Roman ruins. The 
main block, exactly square, has a round central hall and four enormous 
classical porticoes each approached by a flight of steps; a low dome 
rises from. the roof. The design has caught the fancy of many 
succeeding generations of architects, but it is a building raised more 
for appearance sake than for convenience. Among his churches in 
Venice are Il Redentore and S. Giorgio Maggiore. In the Teatro 
Olimpico at Vicenza, a late work, Palladio could play with his 
classical motifs with a freedom not accorded to him in ecclesias- 
tical buildings. It is highly successful and pleasing in its ornate 
manner. 

Renaissance interiors, both ecclesiastical and secular, exhibit a 
wealth of classical ornament, carving, and painted decoration, almost 
always of great refinement and sometimes of superlative quality. The 
favourite Florentine early Renaissance theme for an interior is an 
architectural motif in white marble with black lines inlaid. Later, 
ceilings become frescoed, or decorated with coffering; clusters of 
highly gilded fruit and cherubs swing on the frieze; pilasters run up 
the walls decorated in relief of Pompeian delicacy and more than 
Pompeian richness. As easel pictures came to be collected these 
cover many walls of palaces from floor to ceiling, separated only by 
their richly gilded frames. Furniture and fittings are in keeping with 
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the heavy richness of the rooms, lightened perhaps by some Venetian 
glass or a piece of majolica from Urbino or Faenza. 


Renaissance Sculpture 


Fifteenth-century sculpture has a youthful freshness which is 
lacking in the more mature works of the succeeding age. It marks 
the birth and development of the true ‘Renaissance’, the revival of 
the classical love of beauty in natural forms and above all in the human 
body. ‘The new era opens in 1401 with the competition for the reliefs 
to adorn the north doors of the baptistery at Florence. The winner 
was Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378-1455), who was to achieve through these 
reliefs and those for the eastern doors, begun in 1425, an influence 
which has lasted through the centuries. Biblical scenes are set in 
panels with exquisite frames of fruit, flowers, and living creatures. 
Ghiberti was especially pleased with his device of heightening the 
relief of figures nearer the spectator and making them larger than 
those in the background, to present a convincing illusion of per- 
spective. The result is a series of magnificent pictures in bronze; 
whether legitimate sculpture or not it is one of the most beautiful 
things in the world. If Ghiberti was a master of natural detail, 
Donatello (1386-1466) was foremost in his mastery over the rendering 
of the human body and the interpretation of the human mind. His 
individual statues are especially famous. Among his works in Florence 
are the alert, youthful St. George of the church of Or’ San Michele, 
and the sprightly David of the Bargello. Outside Florence there is the 
Gattamelata statue at Padua, where the soldier of fortune sits his 
horse with the commanding air of a Caesar. Some of his reliefs of 
the Madonna and Child are tender and beautiful beyond description. 
His puttz on the pulpit of the cathedral at Prato, or those of the Singing 
Gallery in Florence, are wild, lively street children, quite without 
cherubic loveliness. A similar searching after reality is seen in his 
numerous figures of St. John Baptist, beloved of the Florentines as 
their patron saint, and whom Donatello has interpreted alike in the 
grace of youth and the asceticism of middle age. Andrea Verrocchio 
(1435-1488) began life as a goldsmith and retained to the end a skill 
in many crafts. Without the greatness of Donatello, he is a master of 
grace and movement, as may be seen in his smiling and elegant 
bronze David, at Florence, and, at Venice, in his statue of Colleone 
(Plate 15), representing a soldier in more aggressive mood than 
Gattamelata. Luca della Robbia (1399-1452) is another highly 
talented Florentine, whose Singing Gallery rivals that of Donatello. 
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In contrast to the bacchanal joy of Donatello’s singers, Luca’s group 
of choirboys is sober and static, yet in the open mouths and natural 
gestures of some of the figures informality and reality could scarcely 
go farther. His favourite medium in later life was the well-known 
blue and white glazed terracotta. These works possess great charm 
and became extremely popular. ‘The della Robbia family continued 
to work in this style for several generations, and some of the finest 
specimens of their art can be seen in the mountain sanctuary of La 
Verna. One name unconnected with Florence should be mentioned 
among fifteenth-century sculptors—that of Jacopo della Quercia of 
Siena. His delicate and lovely work is exemplified in the decoration 
of the facade of S. Petronio at Bologna, and perhaps reaches its 
perfection in the tomb of [aria del Carretto at Lucca. 

In the sixteenth century the name which outshines all others is 
that of Michelangelo. A titan among men, his boundless energy 
craved for opportunity to create great works, but he was constantly 
frustrated. A devoted son of Florence, circumstances forced him 
to work mainly in Rome, and the popes often proved capricious 
patrons. In youth he owed much to the kindness of Lorenzo dei 
Medici. ‘The best-known work of this period is the youthful David 
of the Accademia in Florence, carved from a block of marble lying 
abandoned in a courtyard. This happy youth is a self-confident 
young Greek in the morning of life, free from the torment of later 
works. Another of his early works is the Pieta in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
where the dead Christ lies in the lap of His youthful mother 
(Plate 14). Next came the period in which Michelangelo was engaged, 
amid constant interruptions and disappointments, upon the tomb 
of Pope Julius II. This vast enterprise was never finished, and 
fragments, including the powerful figure of Moses, in the church of 
S. Pietro in Vincoli, are all that remain of the sculptor’s labours. 
Clement VII, a Medici pope, sent Michelangelo back to Florence to 
execute the sepulchral monuments of Giuliano and Lorenzo dei 
Medici (son and grandson of the great Lorenzo). Here again Michel- 
angelo’s work was interrupted by the siege of Florence, when he 
was engaged on the fortifications of the city. The two figures 
represent the active and contemplative life; Giuliano holds the baton 
of command as a Captain of the Church, and Lorenzo sits, chin in 
hand, absorbed in meditation. Beneath them are four tremendous 
and terrible allegorical figures of Night and Day, ‘Twilight and Dawn. 

‘Two other sixteenth-century sculptors may be mentioned, both of 
whom are far removed from Michelangelo’s high mental plane and 
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austere sincerity. Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1572), the goldsmith, is 
the sculptor of the Perseus, in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence, where 
over-elegance spoils sincerity, though the gem-like quality of the 
detail is admirable. Gian Bologna (1524-1608), although not a 
Florentine by birth, worked in the city, and here are to be seen his 
most famous works, Hercules killing the Centaur, and the Rape of 
the Sabines. ‘They show qualities typical of the Baroque—outstanding 
technical ability, the rendering of intense muscular activity, exaggera- 
tion, and theatricality. 


Florentine Painters of the Renaissance 


While all shared the common love of classical beauty, the indi- 
viduality of their work is one of the most striking characteristics of 
Florentine painters of the Renaissance. The greatest change that 
takes place is in what the art critic Berenson has named ‘tactile values’. 
Artists no longer paint flat patterns, but have a skilful understanding 
of how to render space, aerial perspective, and the third dimension. 
With the development of humanistic studies and interest in human 
personality, the portrait grows in importance. The leaders of the 
movement and the subjects of many of the portraits were the great 
merchant families of Florence, princely patrons of art and letters, 
among whom the names of Cosimo and Lorenzo dei Medici shine out. 

Fra Angelico (1387-1455), the gentle and much loved mystic, 
stands at the parting of the ways. An innovator and experimenter in 
technical matters, he belongs in spirit to the best and purest of the 
Gothic decorators. His most celebrated frescoes are in his own 
convent of S. Marco. Spiritual bliss and anticipation of the joys of 
Paradise speak through his gay, pure colours; the great Crucifixion of 
the chapter house, and the cells of the friars, each with its own scene 
from the New ‘Testament story, recall the saying that Fra Angelico 
never picked up his brush without a prayer. Nevertheless ‘something 
in the air’ which affected all sensitive persons at this period caused 
him to cast away his golden backgrounds in favour of landscape, and 
to evince a growing interest in the effects of perspective. A less 
lovable but greater master is Masaccio (1401-c. 1427). The scanty 
remains of the achievements of his short life show him to have been 
far ahead of his generation. He excelled in his interpretation of 
plastic values, and his supreme gift to art is his feeling for modelling 
and for the part played in representation by light and shade. His 
primary interest is in the treatment of the human form. His ugly 
Adam and Eve weeping, in the Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine 
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Church in Florence, mark a new era in the rendering of the nude, 
displaying minute study of human anatomy and revealing the bodies 
of individuals as they really are. 'The series of frescoes in the Brancacci 
Chapel mark an epoch in the history of painting comparable to that 
of Brunelleschi’s dome in architecture and the baptistery reliefs in 
sculpture. An artist who owes much to Masaccio is Andrea Castagno 
(1410-1457). His Last Supper, in the former convent of S. Appol- 
lonia, shows the powerful and brutal treatment peculiar to himself, 
and also considerable skill in using the new science of perspective. 
The bohemian life, no less than the talents of Fra Filippo Lippi 
(1406-1469) have endeared him to many generations. His output 
was large, though erratic, and his popularity enormous. Unlike 
Masaccio, who was interested in the human figure alone, Lippi 
delighted in backgrounds which revealed the splendours of con- 
temporary architecture, and the harmony between his characters and 
their background is complete. Monk though he was, he was no 
mystic; he twists his religious themes into scenes of everyday life; 
his Madonnas are pretty plebeian girls, and his angels jolly street 
arabs. Among his masterpieces are the entrancing girlish Madonna 
of the Uffizi (Florence), which shows him at his best as a linear 
-decorator, and the fresco at Prato of the Feast of Herod, in which 
some aspects of the modelling unexpectedly recall Masaccio. 

Of the artists of the next generation Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1498) 
is Angelico’s worldly follower. His Procession of the Magi, in the 
Medici Palace, is a May-day carnival in which members of the Medici 
family play the leading part. An artist of far greater power is Piero 
della Francesca (1416-1492). His figures are calm, meditative, and 
static, but of unequalled profundity and beauty. His Resurrection, 
at Borgo S. Sepolcro, is his most celebrated work; it marks great 
technical advances and shows feeling for the solemnity of the event in 
the hushed light of early morning. Other outstanding works are his 
frescoes of the Legend of the True Cross, at Arezzo, and his portraits 
of Federico, Duke of Urbino, and his wife, in the Uffizi. The brothers 
Antonio (1433-1494) and Piero (1443-1496) Pollaiuolo are powerful 
painters who make plain in their pictures that they practised also the 
sister art of sculpture. Antonio appears to have been the leading 
spirit of the two, but their work is often indistinguishable. An early 
example is the delightful Tobias and the Angel, at Turin. Antonio’s 
later manner demonstrates his passion for anatomical studies and his: 
love of movement. His favourite themes are not religious but secular, 
and include such subjects as the labours of Hercules. Andrea 
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Verrocchio (p. 319), the sculptor, produced a few exquisite works of 
painting: he will be remembered as the master of Leonardo da Vinci, 
whose hand is detected in the attendant angel in Verrocchio’s Baptism 
of Christ, in the Uffizi. 

The great name in the third generation of Florentine painters is 
that of Sandro Botticelli (1444-1510). Associated both with Lorenzo 
dei Medici and Savonarola, he is torn between the world of grace and 
beauty on the one hand and the heaven of the mystics on the other. 
_ There is about Botticelli, in his first and happier manner, a sense of 
spring which has not yet fulfilled itself in summer. His strongly 
linear sense accentuates his ethereal qualities and his pale refined 
colouring lends distinction to his work. Sprigged robes, flower- 
strewn meadows, and faces wistful in their beauty figure in his two 
best-loved pictures, the Primavera (Plate 16) and the Birth of Venus, in 
_ the Uffizi. Under the influence of Savonarola he painted Madonnas 
and other religious subjects, and his art became inferior in technique. 
His stress of mind during the critical years of the Savonarolist 
Republic is reflected in his Allegory of Calumny (p. 79). Filippino 
Lippi (1457-1504) began as an adherent of Botticelli and ended his 
career as a feeble exponent of Baroque art. His best work is the Virgin 
appearing to St. Bernard, in the Badia at Florence. Perhaps the most 
popular artist of the day was Domenico Ghirlandaio (1449-1494). 
His frescoes of the lives of the Blessed Virgin and St. John Baptist, 
in Sta. Maria Novella, can best be described as a series of scenes 
from the everyday life of some of the leading Florentine families. 
Luca Signorelli (1441-1523), in contrast to this light-hearted painter, 
is an anatomist first and foremost. Although not born in the city, he 
was a Florentine in spirit, belonging to the heroic phase of Florentine 
painting, which superseded the era of graceful charm. His designs 

are impressive, his colour poor; his Resurrection, in the cathedral at 
- Orvieto, is typical; it strikes but does not attract. Michelangelo 
(p. 320), the painter, is the last of the great Florentines. He attained 
complete mastery over anatomical draughtsmanship, which others 
struggled to obtain, and his work has a spiritual quality lacking in 
either Pollaiuolo or Signorelli. Alike as a painter and a sculptor he 
is absorbed in the human body, and his theme is the physical struggle 
which expresses the torments of the spirit. Of his rare panel pictures, 
the Holy Family, in the Uffizi, is the best known. Beautifully com- 
posed, and the figures exquisitely modelled, it lacks the tenderness 
associated with the theme. His fame as a painter rests almost entirely 
on his work in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. The task on which he 
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embarked reluctantly took four years to complete, and his health was 
ruined in the process. The story of Genesis, depicted on the ceiling 
of the chapel, is one of the most memorable tragic pieces ever painted. 
On the altar wall, the terrifying Last Judgement, in which a young 
and all-conquering Christ raises his arm to strike amid a whirling 
crowd of anguished souls, completes the cycle. 

If the work of Andrea del Sarto (1487-1531), known to his con- 
temporaries as ‘the perfect painter’, is facile rather than interesting, 
that of Bronzino (1502-1572) has the living quality of great portrait 
art. By the time of his death the Florentines had ceased to be 
supreme as painters, but their artistic achievements cannot be 
exaggerated. During three hundred years of incessant change and 
development Florence revived the scientific study of art and taught 
the use of the technical means by which the artist’s message might 
be conveyed to the world. 


Venetian Painters of the Renaissance 


The Venetian school arose late and continued to produce great 
works after Florence had ceased to do so. As befitted the centre of 
the world’s commerce, Venice drew strangers to her midst who owed 
much to her artistically. Pisanello from Verona and Gentile da 
Fabriano are alike in her debt. From Murano came the Vivarini 
family, active throughout the fifteenth century. From Padua came 
Squarcione (1394-1474). Although not highly gifted, he had the 
unusual experience of studying from the antique in Greece, and his 
sketches delighted the university milieu of his native city. He had 
over a hundred pupils whom he encouraged to draw from the antique 
and to study the nude. He did not arrive at a classic style, but at a 
vigorous grotesqueness of his own. Greater than the master is his 
pupil and adopted son, Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506). Born at 
Vicenza, he visited Venice and married into the Bellini family. His 
painting is strong and rugged, untouched by the Gothic tenderness 
which prevailed among his contemporaries. His anatomical fore- 
shortening is famous as seen in the grotesque figure of the Dead 
Christ, in the Brera at Milan. He found munificent patrons in the 
Gonzaga Lords of Mantua, and executed some attractive frescoes in 
their private apartments, illustrating episodes in their family life. 
His celebrated Madonna of Victory, painted for Francesco Gonzaga 
and now in the Louvre, has garlands of fruit hanging in the back- 
- ground of the picture, a decorative form which had great vogue 
among Squarcione’s pupils. Carlo Crivelli (1430-1495), a Venetian 
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by birth, is another painter of Squarcione’s school, whose works have 
- great decorative charm and are distinguished by a richness unusual 
even in that era. Antonello da Messina (1430-1479), a native of 
Sicily who worked in Venice, is famous for having realized the 
possibilities of the partial use of oil as a medium. The greater breadth 
and softness which this experiment gave to his work caused almost a 
revolution in Venetian art. : 

Jacopo Bellini (1400-1476) may be considered the father of 
Venetian painting proper. His sketch-books, which have survived, 
show a versatile and fantastic temperament, and had great influence 
over contemporary painters. Jacopo’s two sons—Gentile (1429-1507) 
and Giovanni (?1430-1516)—are the greatest of the early Venetian 
painters. Both possess that fine colour sense which is the special 
gift of the Venetians, but Gentile is calm and classical, whereas 
_ Giovanni shows deep religious feeling. Gentile’s processional 
pictures, such as those in the Academy at Venice, render with loving 
minuteness every detail without losing their sense of unity, or 
detracting from their clear, out-of-door, atmosphere. Giovanni's 
favourite mood is one of serious sweetness. ‘This finds expression in 
his Madonnas, and also in his masterpiece, the Pieta, in the Brera at 
Milan. His landscape backgrounds are exquisite. A highly popular 
follower of Gentile Bellini is Vittore Carpaccio (1450-1522), whose 
St. Ursula series in the Venetian Academy is well known. He is a 
charming painter of processional and genre subjects, although 
somewhat hard and superficial. 

The harmony and sweetness of Giovanni Bellini are carried to 
great heights in Giorgione (1477-1510), whose brief career and 
comparatively few works have won him immortality. His Castel 
Franco Madonna, still in the church for which it was painted, was 
technically an innovation, the composition analysing into a perfect 
equilateral triangle, a design frequently adopted by later Venetians. 
The principal figures are treated with dignity and simplicity, and are 
set against a lovely landscape: the keynote of the picture is serene 
reticence. In his Tempesta, in the Palazzo Giovanelli in Venice, the 
treatment of landscape is romantic, lyrical, and entirely novel. His 
works caught the spirit of the age, and gave him great influence over 
his contemporaries. Titian (c. 1477-1576) as a young man modelled 
himself upon his dazzling partner, but, after Giorgione’s early death, 
he developed his own worldly and sensuous art. ‘The Concert, in the 
Pitti Palace in Florence, is one of several pictures which have been 
assigned by different critics to both masters. ‘Titian’s career was 
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long and splendid. ‘Sacred and Profane Love’, in the Borghese 
Gallery (Rome), with its full rich colour and romantic charm illus- 
trates his earlier manner. ‘The celebrated Assumption, in the church 
of the Frari (Venice), marks an era of growing robustness, strength, 
and vigour in his work. His many portraits are wide in pyschological 
range, from the thin sensitive face of Tommaso Mosti to the laughing 
old sinner Pietro Aretino, painted some twenty years later. Both are 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence. His contemporaries disliked the lack 
of finish in his later works, but it is a sign of his exuberance and 
vitality. Now that his plump nudes have ceased to express current 
ideals of female loveliness their creator can be more freely appreciated 
for his supreme qualities as a master of paint (Plate 17). 

Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto (1518-1594), equals ‘Titian in 
stature. Upon his studio wall he is said to have written “The design 
of Michelangelo, the colour of Titian’, but his personality was too 
strong to allow him to be an imitator. His work expresses the spirit 
of the Counter Reformation, conveyed through men and women 
representing Venetian ideals.. In the Scuola di S. Rocco in Venice 
are no less than sixty vast paintings, plunged in dark shadow, shot 
through with vivid light, giving at once the measure of this brilliant 
painter and the vision of another world. His Paradise, in the Doge’s 
Palace, was commissioned when he was over seventy and is said to be 
the largest oil painting in the world. His portraits of old men are 
among the world’s masterpieces. 

Paolo Veronese (1528-1588) takes his name from his native Verona. 
He is, however, typical of the Venice for which he painted—a city 
overflowing with the riches of this world. Above all things a decorator 
of palace walls and ceilings, he enjoys the gorgeous pageantry of 
Venetian life, and his outlook is completely unspiritual. ‘Two 
paintings, both in Venice, will serve to illustrate his work. ‘The panel 
of the Feast in the House of Levi, in the Accademia, is so worldly in 
conception that the painter had to justify it before the Inquisition. 
~ In the ceiling painting in the Doge’s Palace, called the Apotheosis of 
Venice, the sensuous opulence of the artist has full play. His ampli- 
tude of form is unfashionable at the moment, but Veronese will 
always remain a great master to those who love vitality, and easy 
handling of the painter’s material. In contrast to Florentine indivi- 
dualism, Venetian painting tends to remain singularly true to type. 
Round the great masters are grouped artists of distinction too 
numerous to mention, all of whom exhibit in one way or another the 
characteristics of the Venetian school. ‘They are fine portrait painters, 
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their landscapes and their figures are serenely beautiful, they revel in 
pageantry, and above all they are great colourists. 


Renaissance Painters of Northern and Central Italy 


In the Italy of the Renaissance, Florence, Venice, and Rome were 
not the only centres of art; almost every city had its school of painters, 
influenced in varying degrees by the art of the greater cities, but 
retaining its own individuality. Ferrara had a flourishing school, 
_ which benefited by the patronage of the Este Dukes. The leading 
name in Bologna is that of Francesco Francia (c. 1450-1517), the 
goldsmith, whose pictures show the minute skill of his craft, and 
- of which the keynote is a sober lyricism. Antonio Allegri, better 
known by the name of his native Correggio (1494-1534), is especially 
associated with Parma. A master of anatomical perspective, he is 
always a painter and not a draughtsman, softening the edges of every 
plane with colour, and delighting in rosy laughing faces and dimpled 
limbs. ‘The theme round which he weaves his visions of light and 
colour is love. 

The founder of the Milanese school of painting is Vincenza Foppa 
(c. 1427-1515), but from 1483 onwards the dominating influence is 
that of Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). A Florentine by birth and 
training, the atmosphere of his native city was for various reasons 
uncongenial to him, and his most fruitful years were spent in Milan. 
The principal tasks on which he was engaged were the equestrian 
statue of Francesco Sforza and the painting of the Last Supper, in 
the convent of Sta. Maria delle Grazie. Both have suffered disaster: 
nothing is left of the statue save numerous sketches, and the Last 
Supper is a shadow of its former self. Nevertheless, it stands out as a 
miracle of composition and a profound psychological study, unique 
among the countless Cenacolt which adorn the refectory walls of 
Italian convents. The other principal work of his Milanese period 
is the Virgin of the Rocks, now in the Louvre. It is typical of 
Leonardo’s grace and sweetness and his subtle treatment of light 
and shade. For the rest he was engaged on engineering works, town- 
planning, designing costumes for masques, and on the numerous 
scientific problems in which he delighted. His notebooks and draw- 
ings show the multiplicity of his interests. On the fall of his patron 
_ (1499) he left Milan, and his travels took him to Florence, Rome, 
and last of all to France on the invitation of Francis I. He produced 
a few great works during this period, but always amid vexations and 
disappointments. His many-sided genius left him all too little time 
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to pursue the art of painting in which he was supreme. In Milan he 
had a host of followers and imitators, of whom the most outstanding 
is Bernardino Luini (1475-1532), a painter of charm and simplicity. 
The majority could not pee ete beyond the surface qualities of his 
art (Plate 18). 

The cities of Umbria Piedtived pleasing painters, of whom the 
most famous is Perugino (1441-1523). His painting is executed with 
delicate finish, in a golden glow, somewhat marred by the enamel- 
like hardness of his surface. His commissions were many, and he 
worked and studied both in Florence and Rome. His fresco of the 
Crucifixion, in a Florentine convent, and that of Christ giving the 
keys to St. Peter, in the Sistine Chapel in Rome, are among his best | 
works. Both give glimpses of the soft Umbrian landscape for which 
he is celebrated. Of his pupils, Pintoricchio (1454-1513) is a charm- 
ing painter and an inspired story-teller, but his fame is eclipsed by 
that of Raffaello Sanzio of Urbino, known to the world as Raphael 
(1483-1520). He grew up in the art-loving atmosphere of Urbino, 
where his father was court painter. For some years he worked with 
Perugino; his Sposalizio (Brera, Milan) shows the same clear golden 
atmosphere, harmony, and mannered grace of Perugino’s pictures. 
When still a young man he went to Florence, all provincial eagerness 
to acquire knowledge, and, with the amazing ease which distinguished 
him, took his knowledge of anatomy from Signorelli and Michelangelo, 
his subtle modulation of tones from Leonardo, and his breadth of 
treatment from Fra Bartolomeo. His stay in Florence marks the 
period of most of his Madonnas; the pure and lovely ‘Gran Duca’ 
Madonna, in the Pitti Palace, is typical of his best work. From 1508 
until his death he worked in Rome, where he made many friends 
among the scholars and absorbed their ideals, which he expressed 
incomparably in paint. During this period he decorated the Vatican 
‘Stanze’ with his famous series of frescoes. The ‘Stanza della Segna- 
tura’ contains the allegories of Philosophy (School of Athens), 
Theology (Discourse on the Sacrament), Poetry (Parnassus), and 
Law. It sums up the faith of the humanists in the unity of all know- 
ledge and the harmony between the Christian and the classical 
traditions. ‘The next room or stanza contains the ‘Miracle of 
Bolsena’, with members of the papal guard in contemporary dress, a 
work which appeals to the modern eye as much as any of his 
(Plate 1). The frescoes in the third room are almost entirely by the 
hands of his many assistants. At times Raphael took a holiday from 
the Vatican frescoes and produced charming Madonnas or portraits 
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of quality, such as that of his friend Castiglione. Both as a person 
and as a painter he was immensely popular, and his popularity has 
remained almost unchallenged until to-day. Now his star is somewhat 
in eclipse. Public taste, while paying homage to his unsurpassed 
technique, prefers an art which is less professional and more expressive 
of the mind of the artist. 


Baroque Art 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century the first severity of the 
Renaissance was cast aside, and in its place came flowing ease, 
opulence, and at its best, striking emotional power and mature 
grandeur. By the second half of the eighteenth century this style 
became lighter and more playful. ‘To the first phase is usually given 
the name of Baroque, to the second that of Rococo. 

Rome was the birthplace of Baroque, and its chief home. The 
architecture of the period reflected at once the emotionalism of the 
religious revival marked by the foundation of the Jesuit Order, and 
the luxury and pomp of private and public life. At the same time it 
developed quite naturally from the architecture of the Renaissance. 
‘The classical orders—Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian—and even 
occasionally the severe Tuscan order, were still used, but the spirit 
had changed. ‘The number of architects of distinction in Italy at 
this period was very large. ‘The lack of restraint in their work, and 
their distortion of architectural forms have been much criticized by 
those who reverence the formality and repose of classic art. ‘Their 
materialism also finds adverse critics among the devotees of Gothic. 
Nevertheless, there were great designers among them, notably the 
three chief Roman architects, Carlo Maderna (1556-1629), Giovanni 
Bernini (1598-1680), and Francesco Borromini (1599-1667). 

Maderna is the architect of the Borghese Palace, and is also 
responsible for the long nave and facade of St. Peter’s. Bernini’s 
colonnades, forming a half-circle round the Piazza of St. Peter’s, are 
his best-known architectural work, and show the sense of planning 
which is the special gift of the age (Plate 20). The Barberini Palace 
was worked on in turn by all three architects; a typical trick of the 
time is the planning of the upper windows to present an effect of 
false perspective. Borromini is an audacious architect, breaking his 
facades with curved walls, and, at S. Andrea delle Frate, even 
twisting the campanile. His church of 5S. Agnese on the Piazza 
Navona makes a happy group with Bernini’s Fountain of the Rivers 
before it. Besides the Roman examples, every town of importance in 
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Italy can boast Baroque buildings. In Neapolitan territory, where 
its emotionalism was in tune with local feeling, the whole city of 
Lecce was replanned in Baroquestyle, and the Palazzo Reale at Caserta 
has been called a ‘Neapolitan Versailles’. In Venice the church of 
Sta. Maria della Salute was designed by Baldassare Longhena (1604— 
1675), whose name stands high among Baroque architects. A dignified 
and commanding group, set upon steps and reflected in the waters of 
the lagoon, it is one of the most successful examples of pure Baroque. 
_ As town planners, and the planners of country villas and their 
gardens, the Baroque architects are outstanding. In Rome the 
fountains are the glory of the city, and of these the fountain of Trevi 
is most famous. It has been carved to imitate the bed of a rocky 
stream, presided over by appropriate deities. ‘The Villa Borghese is 
typical of the formal freedom in which the age delighted: summer- 
houses masquerade as temples, and fountains and statues abound 
with never a desire for romantic wildness. 

In sculpture the standard of technical craftsmanship was high, 
and the name of Bernini overshadows all others. His Apollo and 

Daphne, in the Borghese Gallery, is notable for its highly finished 
' marble surface, its rapid whirl of movement, and its crisp lines of 
leaves and drapery. The religious feeling of the age is demonstrated 
in his Ecstasy of St. Theresa, in the church of Sta. Maria della Vittoria, 
where the broken lines of draperies and clouds are imitated in stone 
with theatrical effect. Bernini was also a penetrating sculptor of 
portraits. His bust of Innocent X, in the Doria Gallery, shows him 
quiet and subdued; his Francesco d’Este, at Modena, is a superb 
portrait of a cavalier. 

In Baroque painting Bologna and not Rome first takes the stage. 
Here, Lodovico Caracci (1555-1619) and his two nephews, Agostino 
(1557-1602) and Annibale (1560-1609), founded a centre of art, 
based on their ‘eclectic’ doctrine of borrowing from every artist whose 
work seemed of merit in their eyes. This system led inevitably 
towards mannerism and academic dullness, but the Caracci never 
produced the monstrosities which might have been expected. The 
most notable of their pupils is Guido Reni (1575-1642), a prolific 
worker who is sometimes vulgar and sentimental. His masterpiece 
is the Aurora, in the Casino Rospigliosi (Rome). Other followers are 
Domenichino and Guercino. In the drawings of the eclectics, indi- 
viduality, carefully suppressed in the finished works, is allowed full 
play. Head of a rival school of painting was Caravaggio (1569-1609), 
who, with his followers, because they sought beauty not only in the 
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ideal but in the real world, gained the title of ‘Naturalists’. Violent 
contrasts, brutality, even squalor, were not distasteful to them. 
Although his formula lent itself to exaggerated drama, Caravaggio 
was possessed of a simple grandeur in outlook, not always to be found 
among his followers. His Conversion of St. Paul, in Sta. Maria del 
Popolo (Rome), is a daring and magnificent design, and an entirely 
original treatment of the subject. 

- The Rococo style has its origin in France and was never much 
developed in Italy. The word is supposed to be an adaptation of 
‘rocailles’, the fantastic arrangements of rocks and shells popular in 
gardens of the first half of the eighteenth century. It may well serve 
to describe an epoch characterized by irregularity, playfulness, and 
feminine grace, charming if trivial. Favourite colours in painting are 
pastel pinks and blues: decoration is all white paint and sprays of 
delicate gilding. Turin is a city possessed of many examples of this 
phase of Baroque art; typical works are the impressive basilica of 
Superga, crowning a hill-top in the environs, and the Palace of 
Stupinigi, both by Filippo Juvara (1685-1736). In Venice the interior 
of the church of Sta. Maria dei Gesuiti is a good example of the rest- 
lessness and delicacy of the style. The Palazzo Reale at Caserta, near 
Naples, is an act of dramatic planning which does credit to its creator, 
Luigi Vanvitelli (1700-1773). The whole culminates in a cascade 
crowded with nymphs and mythological figures. Two very typical 
tomb monuments are to be found in Rome—that of Maria Clementina 
Sobieskiin St. Peter’s by Pietro Bracci, and that of Princess Odescalchi- 
Chigi in Sta. Maria del Popolo by Agostino Penna. ‘These are 
exhibitions of technical mastery abused, of an art so imitative that its 
logical end is Madame 'Tussaud’s. 

Such is Rococo, and it is a relief to turn from it to the small number 
of really great painters of the period. Giovanni Battista 'Tiepolo 
(1696-1769) is the last great painter of the Renaissance, seeming in 
all but his technique to be left over from a past age. He worked in 
Venice and her dominions, decorating the villas and palaces of wealthy 
nobles with his brilliant, delicate, and rapid brush. ‘Tiepolo is a 
striking designer and a master of light and colour. There is much of 
the grandeur of early Baroque art about his compositions, coupled 
with a delicacy of perception and a silvery atmosphere which places 
him among the moderns. His drawings and etchings are of high rank. 
Giovanni Antonio Canaletto (1697-1768) invites comparison with an 
earlier painter of the Venetian scene, Gentile Bellini. Like Bellini, he 
rejoices in the buildings of his city, but his effects of mellow light and 
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colour, the quiet, unpretentious design, and the serene simplicity of 
his best work achieve a perfection which is all his own. His brilliant 
follower, Francesco Guardi (1712-1793), is the outstanding painter 
of eighteenth-century Venice. He is less obtrusively topographical 
than Canaletto, and his small figures, even in a crowd, retain a subtle 
hint of individuality. His colour is richly applied, in a very personal 
manner, with small touches of white which give a silvery effect to the 
whole. His use of his medium, with its ability to present dancing 
light, suggests kinship with the nineteenth-century impressionists. 
Pietro Longhi (1702-1762) was another Venetian, whose talents lay 
in rendering the contemporary scene. A satirist, whom Englishmen 
like to compare with Hogarth, he has left a valuable record of the 
Venetians of his day in their amusements and intrigues. 

Gianbattista Piranesi (1720-1778) was one of several artists who 
delighted in the overgrown ruins abounding in Rome and the Cam- 
pagna. He devoted his whole working life to a painstaking, loving 
record of Roman ruins, in his own attractive medium of etching. 
Like many etchers, his reputation has suffered from later prints of his 
plates, heavily retouched when worn. His rare exercises in imaginative 
architecture are little known. 


Modern Art 


By the end of the eighteenth century the world had grown weary 
of Baroque art. Under the stimulus of excavation and exploration in 
Greece, a correct and unemotional neo-classicism was evolved, owing 
to ancient Greece a debt even greater than that of Renaissance art to 
Rome. Italy has no names of universal interest in architecture or 
painting during this period, but the sculptor Antonio Canova (1757- 
1822), a leader of the movement, achieved great celebrity. His 
Perseus, in the Vatican, and Venus, in the Pitti Palace, are frigid 
studies, taken almost directly from well-known classical models. He 
allowed his passion for Greek art to interfere even with his portraiture, 
so that his Pauline Buonaparte, in the Villa Borghese, shows a figure 
with a Grecian nose and hair-dressing reclining on a couch of classical 
pattern and lacking in individuality. 

For political and economic reasons the nineteenth century was not 
a period of great building activity in Italy. It is significant that the 
Gothic revival, which swept nineteenth-century England, had little 
or no foothold here. Such buildings of importance as were raised 
owed their inspiration to Renaissance models. The Palazzo di 


Giustizia in Rome, by Calderini, is a heavy ornate design harking back . 
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to the Baroque. Of sculpture, the most celebrated work of the period 
is the enormous monument to Victor Emmanuel II by Sacconi, a 
semi-classical style being judged appropriate for the commemoration 
of the national hero. Many Italians practised the art of painting in 
the nineteenth century, of whom Giovanni Segantini (1858-1899) 
approaches most nearly to international fame. An austere painter of 
humble origin, he sought his subjects in cattle and pastoral scenes, 
and his inspiration in high Alpine atmosphere. Segantini’s ‘“T'wo 
Mothers’, in the Roman Gallery of Modern Art, and his “Spring in 
the Alps’, in a private collection in Milan, are attractive examples of 
his art, which have been exhibited in England. Of other talented 
painters, almost each one invites comparison with a French colleague, 
whether Impressionist or Post-Impressionist. Among the leaders of 
the highly simplified and abstract movements of to-day the name 
Amadeo Modigliani (1884-1920) occurs frequently in international 
collections of painting. His spoon-faced ladies with their sloping 
shoulders have a certain wistful charm. As a sculptor his adherence 
to ‘abstract’ principle is such that his heads might be mistaken by a 
superficial observer for the work of a primitive African, rather than of 
a highly sophisticated and eminently urban mind. 

- In the twentieth century the desire to carry on the tradition of 
Roman engineering feats, which had been growing for some years, 
was encouraged by the Fascists. Roads and waterworks were built 
in which the resources of up-to-date planning were used to the full. 
Ambitious works of public utility, embodying the newest ideas in 
construction and design, were undertaken. Conspicuous among them 
are the reconstructed port at Naples, the huge garage in the Piazzale 
Roma outside Venice, the railway station at Milan, suggesting an 
Egyptian temple, and the grandiose Foro Mussolini in Rome. All 
these buildings show the severe design and clean lines, discreet use 
of decorative sculpture, and essential ‘functionalism’ associated with 
modern architecture (Plate 21). It is characteristic of Italy that 
a political regime should at once turn to the arts as an instrument 
of propaganda, and should seek to raise monuments to itself, as a 
means to enduring fame. To-day, as in the past, art is a natural and 
inevitable expression of life, a fact which encourages the belief that 
in happier times Italy will again resume her place as mistress of the 
arts of peace. 
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MUSIC 


THE part played by Italy in the history of music is perhaps more 
continuously important than that of any other country. This is 
not to say that Italy has always played the most important part or 
to deny, for instance, the pre-eminence of Vienna in the half-century 
around 1800. Nevertheless, from the middle of the sixteenth century 
at the latest, Italy has never been out of the picture and Italian 
influences have rarely failed to operate in the rest of the musical 
world. Indeed, Italian has become the language of music. Italian 
words for musical instruments (e.g. violin, viola, violoncello, trom- 
bone, pianoforte), for types of musical compositions (e.g. concerto, 
sonata, opera), and for directions in the playing of music (e.g. largo, 
andante, allegro, rallentando) are everywhere familiar. With a few 
modern exceptions Italian is still in general use among musicians all 
over the world. 

Before 1550 music is for specialist historians, and there have been 
many changes of accepted opinion amongst them. ‘The ordinary man 
is hardly concerned as yet to assess the value of Italian contributions. 
About that date, however, Italy certainly had a flourishing school of 
madrigal writers employing a style somewhat resembling that used 
by the Elizabethans. ‘he madrigals are rarely heard to-day, for they 
are outside the modern Italian tradition in a way that the Elizabethans 
are not outside that of modern England. The church music of the 
period is, largely for ecclesiastical reasons, much more familiar both in 
England and in Italy. Palestrina (1525-1594), the greatest composer 
of church music, was a contemporary of ‘Tallis, Byrd, and Gibbons, 
and like them belonged to the polyphonic school. This school had 
arisen naturally in societies that delighted in the singing of concerted 
music, and as experienced chorus singers know, the interest of singing 
in concert is greatly increased if each part has some melodic merit of 
its own. Thus the polyphonic school strove to make interesting 
melodies run in harness with each other. Often enough the different 
parts used the same melody, but started after each other at a short 
interval. There had to be harmony, but the main interest was in 
following the various parts individually and not in listening to a 
progression of chords. Similarly, although rhythm was important, 
there was no need to give the same rhythm at the same time to each 
of the parts. Indeed cross-rhythms gave a subtlety which later music 
has not often attained. The unfamiliarity of the style prevents it 
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from being popular to-day, but at the same time removes from it any 
suggestion of vulgarity which it may have had when it was in common 
use. The Motu Proprio or Instruction upon Sacred Music issued 
by Pope Pius X in 1903 placed emphasis upon the importance of 
classical polyphony and encouraged its use in the singing of the Mass. 
Hence those who attend Roman Catholic services are bound to hear 
much Palestrina as well as a great deal that comes from English 
sixteenth-century composers. His music will not readily be distin- 
guished from theirs, except by trained musicians. The Church of 
England also uses polyphonic music, but not to the same extent. 
Of Palestrina’s works probably the best known in Britain is his 
Stabat Mater, which some would place among the highest of musical 
achievements. 

The seventeenth-century Italians, though less likely to be heard 
than Palestrina, are far more important in the history of music, for 
they started new styles, new art-forms, and new instruments. ‘The 
art-form pre-eminently associated with Italy is opera. Opera began 
in Italy towards the end of the sixteenth century as a device for 
heightening the emotional effect of drama by musical declamation 
and accompaniment. Early examples consisted mostly of recitative 
with a few attractive episodes in song or madrigal form. These were 
soon followed by oratorio, which is only opera off the stage, and 
usually on a sacred subject. The first significant operatic composer 
was Monteverdi (1567-1643, p. 363), whose Orfeo was produced 
at Mantua in 1607 and was at once more technically accomplished 
and on a grander scale than its predecessors. Arising independently 
of opera, but helped by it, came two other developments. ‘These 
were a great increase in the quantity of solo singing, and a tendency 
to homophony. The singing of madrigals by a solo voice to the accom- 
paniment of the viol was a form of music singled out for praise in 
Renaissance courtesy-books (p. 359). ‘Thus solo singing was not 
new in the seventeenth century, but opera enhanced its importance. 
Homophony is a style in which the lower vocal parts are in rhythmic 
and melodic subordination to the top part, and provide a harmonic 
accompaniment to it, or, in other words, the kind of harmonic writing 
most familiar to-day. ‘The lower parts were not always vocal, and 
from this arises the development of the operatic orchestra, which was 
gradually detached from opera and became an important musical 
combination in its own right. Italy was to a great extent a pioneer 
in instrumental music, the earlier compositions for which, although 
older than opera, are seldom heard nowadays except when written 
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for the organ. Italy’s lead in this branch of music largely arose from 
her invention of new instruments. The core of the modern orchestra 
is an enlarged string quartet, and the strings all belong to the violin 
family. Violin, viola, violoncello, and double bass all come from 
seventeenth-century Italy, and the most famous of violin-makers was 
the Italian Stradivarius. The earlier strings belonged to the viol 
family, which had a clumsier shape and were much easier to play. 
The pianoforte, which eventually superseded the clavichord and the 
harpsichord, was invented by a Florentine early in the eighteenth 
century, but did not attain its present popularity for almost a century, 
after it had been much improved in England and Germany. 

With increased emphasis on the solo voice and the introduction of 
the violin family of instruments came an immense improvement in 
the technique of performance, and also an immense preoccupation 
with virtuosity which has never ceased to be characteristic of Italy. 
Music was written which, by its difficulty of performance, would dis- 
play the advanced training and technique of the performer. 'The style 
of singing known as coloratura also came into vogue, and virtuosity 
on violin and the early keyboard instruments was encouraged. 

There is no clear break between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but Italian achievements of the earlier century seem more 
significant than those of the later mainly because shortly after 1700 
the centre of the stage was taken by two Germans, Bach and Handel, 
who assured for their country a musical primacy that lasted for the 
best part of the next two hundred years. But so important had been 
the foundations laid in Italy during the seventeenth century that in 
Bach and Handel, as well as in Haydn and Mozart, the influence of 
Italy is everywhere evident. Indeed, the best chance the ordinary man 
has of sampling the older Italian opera is in the oratorios of Handel; 
and although performances of the violin music of such Italians as 
Corelli (1653-1713), Vivaldi (1675-c. 1741), and Tartini (1692-1770) 
are not infrequent, their style is more likely to be heard through the 
instrumental works of Bach. The one Italian composer of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries who is commonly played, and who 
has a distinctive and most distinguished manner of his own, is the 
Neapolitan Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757). He was a very great 
composer for the clavichord, and his music, which is characterized 
by a curious wit and elusive charm, has passed into the repertoire — 
of not a few of the world’s great pianists. ‘The well-known ballet 
music of the Good-humoured Ladies is taken from his works. 

Italian opera spread all over Europe, so that most reigning princes 
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had an opera house in which opera written by Italians, or by others 
in imitation of Italians, was sung, mainly by imported Italian singers. 
There was a gradual development in style comparable to the develop- 
ment in architecture from the more imposing Baroque to the lighter 
and even flippant Rococo. Among operas based on Italian models 
must be reckoned Mozart’s great operas, especially Don Giovanni 
and The Marriage of Figaro. Ata time when these held the field the 
only native representative of serious Italian music was Luigi Cheru- 
bini (1760-1842). His sacred and secular works are seldom heard 
now, but they aroused the admiration of Beethoven and introduced 
an increased solemnity into the music of the time. 

The long period during which Italy was generally regarded as he 
headquarters of music is, as has been shown, chiefly memorable as a 
time when great music of Italian cast was composed elsewhere by 
nationals of other countries. It was followed, paradoxically enough, 

by an age when Italy was dethroned from her position of pre- 
eminence, but produced a number of composers whose melodies are 
likely to remain permanently in the popular consciousness. ‘The 
Italian operas of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have not 
exerted anything like the same influence on non-Italian composers as 
those of the preceding two hundred years. Nevertheless, the former 
are widely known and Italian arias have been made familiar by the 
juvenile pianoforte tutor and the gramophone records of the great 
virtuosos and prima donnas of the last two generations. ‘The music 
of such composers as Bellini (1801-1835) and Donizetti (1797-1848) 
suffered in comparison with their more serious, and greater, German 
contemporaries, but their works are returning to favour. In any case, 
some of the arias from Bellini’s Norma have never failed to attract. 
These two composers are a constant reminder of the fact that Italy 
has never really known any distinction between highbrow and low- 
brow music. That distinction appears late enough in other countries, 
but the essentially popular character of the best music in Italian opera 
and the connoisseurship of opera displayed by all classes has helped to 
exclude it altogether from Italy. [The popular vocal and dance music 
of the countryside, in which Italy is very prolific, fits into the operas 
without any sense of incongruity. 

Of the other great operatic composers, Rossini (1792-1868) has 
never been despised by any sensible critic. He has always been 
recognized as one of the cleverest of composers, and there is now a 
growing sense of his originality and distinction. Some of his effects, 
such as his immense and prolonged crescendos, seem obvious enough, 
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but a good performance shows how bold and effective they are, and 
how lacking in self-consciousness. Elsewhere a passage of rare 
exquisiteness or a sudden turn of unexpected wit shows that the 
barrel-organ is not, after all, the proper instrument on which to play 
him. He is seldom profound, but in the surface qualities which 
make for immediate effectiveness he is unsurpassed. The Barber of 
Seville is his best-known opera, but some of the music in William Tell 
is as much a part of the popular consciousness as anything in music. 

The greatest of nineteenth-century Italian composers is un- 
doubtedly Verdi (1813-1901). His full stature is perhaps not yet 
realized. Most persons recognize him as the composer of some 
undeniably effective popular operas such as Rigoletto, La Traviata, 
and Il Trovatore. ‘This earlier operatic music of his is by no means 
negligible. It has full-blooded melody which is always recognizable, 
and it has great dramatic force on the stage; moreover, some of the 
concerted music, such as the great quartet in Rigoletio, is of a very 
high order. However, after he had made what he considered a 
sufficient fortune, from about 1870 Verdi turned from purely com- 
mercial opera and strove to satisfy his own artistic conscience. 
Aida, commissioned for the opening of the Suez canal in 1871, and - 
almost as well known to opera-goers as his earlier works, is a distinct 
advance. Concert-goers are also familiar with his highly emotional 
but sincere and superbly written Requiem, one of the few modern 
oratorios which give satisfaction to singers and listeners alike. 
Verdi reached his greatest heights in his two latest operas, Otello, 
first performed when he was 74, and Falstaff, when he was 80. ‘These 
operas are not so frequently performed as his earlier works. ‘They are 
much more difficult and approach more closely to the highbrow than 
other Italian music; they can be heard on two remarkable sets of 
gramophone records from performances at the Opera House of the 
Scala, Milan. Verdi also wrote a short and unorthodox but notable 
string quartet, perhaps the only one of real distinction written by an 
Italian composer in modern times. 

Two of the most popular of operas, always played together, are 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana (1890) and Leoncavallo’s I Paghacct 
(1892). Both belong to the school of the Verzstz or realists, and deal 
with the violent emotions and actions of the peasantry or the strolling 
players. ‘The most popular operatic composer of the succeeding 
period was Puccini (1858-1924), whose operas, characterized by 
sentimental melody and an acute sense of the theatre and of popular 
taste, have held the stage as effectively as any operas of the past. ‘The 
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best known are La Bohéme, Tosca, and Madame Butterfly. His 
posthumous opera, Turandot, is by some considered to be of a higher 
class. 

During the period in which Italy exported opera to all other 
countries, other branches of music were almost totally neglected. 
Boccherini (1743-1805), the greatest Italian composer of instrumental 
music of his day and Haydn’s most serious rival, had little connexion 
with the country of his origin. Not until the dawn of the twentieth 
century did a definite national movement in music come into being. 
Among the principal modern composers. Ottorino Respighi (1879- 
1936) is the one most likely to be heard. The best known works of 
this accomplished and prolific composer are the symphonic poem Le 
Fontane di Roma and the orchestral settings of Rossini’s pianoforte 
pieces entitled La Boutique Fantasque. Ildebrando Pizzetti (b. 1880) 
wrote the music for some of d’Annunzio’s plays (p. 373). His instru- 
mental music, notably the Concerto dell’ Estate, makes him a notable 
figure in European music of the present day. Alfredo Casella (b. 1883) 
was for some time known chiefly as a brilliant pianist; his technical 
accomplishment in composition is of a high order, and despite his 
facility in the imitation of all possible styles, he has more real original- 
ity than is often credited to him. Ferruccio Busoni (1866-1924) was 
a notable composer and one of the supreme pianists of his time. He 
was little appreciated in his native country, but he was, nevertheless, 
keenly conscious of his Italian nationality, and it was the dream of his 
life to provide Italy with an opera that should be a national possession. 

In recent times Italy has been better known for its singers, of whom 
the most famous was the tenor Caruso (1873-1921); like many of his 
contemporaries he settled in New York and sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. His best known successor is Gigli. ‘Tetrazzini, the 
soprano, was the great prima donna of the years immediately pre- 
ceding the last war. Patti was indubitably the best known singer in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. However, during the last 
twenty years or so the Italian primacy has been more and more 
challenged, both in singing and in the training of the voice. The 
greatest living Italian musician, Toscanini, enjoys the greatest réclame, 
as an orchestral conductor, and is remarkable for his attention to 
the great German symphony composers. 

Good voices are extremely common in all classes of society in Italy, 
and the ability to sing well is equally widespread. Italian voices are 
commonly of great volume, and the habit is to sing with full voice. 
It is also noteworthy that the peculiar qualities, as opposed to mere 
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compass, of the soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, baritone, and bass 
voices remain much more distinct than in most other countries, and 
particularly than in England, where voices other than mezzo-soprano 
and baritone are becoming scarce. 


LITERATURE 
Early Literature 


THE early development of the literature of Italy, as of any country, 
is bound up with the development of the language. The Italians as 
the heirs of ancient Rome clung longer than other peoples to the use 
of Latin as the written language, and consequently a literature in the 
vernacular, which itself had ‘many and discordant varieties’, was 
slow to emerge (p. 249). The study and writing of Latin by an 
educated minority had kept alive the traditions of classical culture 
even through the darkest ages. Latin was the language of the Church 
and of the Roman Law; it was also the language of the bulk of the 
early literature of Italy, of chronicles, letters, historical and philoso- 
phical works. Inevitably, however, the living speech, the language of 
ordinary thought and feeling, encroached upon it as a medium of 
written expression. Fragmentary poems and chronicles exist to show 
earlier beginnings, but no considerable vernacular literature appears 
before the thirteenth century. The vernacular did not supersede 
Latin, but rather divided the stream of Italian literature into two 
branches, the Latin and the vernacular, which were to flow side by 
side during the following centuries. This division is of recurring 
importance, for, while the vernacular literature developed, the Latin 
tradition of literary and linguistic study, and the classical contribution 
to the criticism of life in poetry, history, and science were carried 
forward by an uninterrupted current to the Renaissance when the 
two streams met. 

The vernacular literature takes its first definite form in a new 
lyrical poetry which appeared in the early thirteenth century. This 
poetry was not native in origin but imitated from the Provencal 
Troubadours, who from the twelfth to the fourteenth century 
exerted deep and widespread influence upon the literary history of 
western Europe. ‘These travelling Troubadours were so called 
because they ‘found out’ and improvised verses. Employing their 
own language and poetic forms, they sang in an endless variety of 
lyrics the joys of battle and the pangs and charms of ‘love’. ‘Their 
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poetry was largely responsible for shaping the fierce, warlike society 
of feudalism according to the ideals of ‘chivalry’, and for creating 
that ‘perfect knight’, gentle, courteous, valiant, and humbly devout, 
found in the literature of the Middle Ages. ‘The ‘lady’ served by the 
knight was also idealized, as being equally beautiful in face, form, and 
character, and she was wooed according to the strict conventions 
of the ‘art of love’. The short intricate love-lyrics belonged to the 
southern ‘Troubadours, whilst those of northern France preferred 
long romances. Some were allegorical, as the Romance of the Rose, 
others gathered round the figures of Arthur and his Knights or 
Charlemagne and his Paladins, Roland especially, or the story of 
Troy. All these enriched for centuries the literature of France, 
England, and Italy with a mass of stories and legends. 

Troubadours from northern and southern France had, towards the 
end of the twelfth century, begun to frequent the courts of Ferrara 
and Monferrato, the cities of northern Italy, and the Norman court of 
Sicily. ‘Thus the new poetry developed simultaneously in the whole 
‘Peninsula, although there were differences in subject-matter and 
treatment. One or other of these differences predominates as the 
centre of culture changes from Sicily to Bologna and Florence in the 
course of the thirteenth century, and three corresponding phases may 
roughly be distinguished in the development of the poetry. 

The earliest phase took shape in southern Italy, where it centred in 
the court of Frederick II of Sicily (1198-1250, p. 43), who gathered 
round him singers and poets of repute from all over Italy. Encouraged 
by the example of the emperor himself, some attempted vernacular 
imitations of Provencal 'Troubadours, and although they showed 
little originality, Italian as a literary language came into being. 
Thought and poetic form both came from France, and the favourite 
canzone was the ‘chanson’ adapted. The sonnet, however, was a 
purely Italian form, and a few poems, such for instance as a spirited 
dispute (contrasto) between a lover and his lady, show more original- 
ity. The language of these poets—men of education and much 
travelled—was free from pronounced dialectal forms and approxi- 
mated unconsciously to the vernacular forms less remote from Latin. 
Thus they are wrongly called ‘Sicilians’, but, to quote Dante’s words, 
‘because the royal throne was Sicily it came to pass that whatever our 
predecessors wrote in the vernacular was called Sicilian’. 

With the fall of the Hohenstaufen monarchy and the growing 
economic and political importance of Florence, the centre of culture 
moved north, and the Tuscan poets who succeeded the Sicilians 
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produced a poetry from which the great literature developed. The 
writers of this second phase of thirteenth-century poetry still wrote 
the conventional love-lyrics of the Provengal school, but they also 
made a special contribution, which is found in the work of Guittone 
d’Arezzo (1240-1294) and his followers; they used the lyrical forms 
of the canzone and the sonnet to express religious, political, and even 
satirical subjects, which are in direct contrast to the love poetry of the 
south. Guittone himself produced, in his canzone on the overthrow 
of Florentine liberty, the first of the many lyrics on contemporary 
political events. 

While Guittone was at the height of his fame there took shape a 
third phase of poetry which sounded a deeper note, echoing the 
intellectual awakening growing throughout the thirteenth century. 
Political independence had given impetus to a cultural development of 
which the city of Bologna was the first centre. Its university, second 
only to that of Paris, attracted students from all over Europe to study 
Roman and Canon Law, Medicine, and the Liberal Arts, all alike 
built up from the theological groundwork inseparable from the 
thought of the age. Enthusiasm for science and philosophy is inevi- 
tably reflected in the poetry of a generation absorbed in problems of 
government, science, and speculative thought. The first evidence 
of this third phase of thirteenth-century poetry appears in the work of 
Guido Guinicelli (c. 1230-1275) of Bologna. He inspired what Dante 
called the dolce stil nuovo—the sweet new style. It is love poetry, but 
not the conventional love-poetry of the Troubadours. Its character- 
istic is thought rather than sentiment, and in its images and analogies, 
drawn from the influence of astronomy and natural sciences, it reveals 
the awakening interest of man in the philosophy of love. Guinicelli, 
at first only an admirer and imitator of Guittone, developed an indivi- 
dual style in his sonnets, and his mystical interpretation of human 
love anticipates Dante. With Guido Cavalcanti (c. 1255-1300), 
called by Dante the first of his friends, ‘the sweet new style’ becomes 
pre-eminently Florentine. Cavalcanti follows Guinicelli in his 
exaltation of human love, and their poetry foreshadows the literary 
splendour of the fourteenth century. 

The three phases of poetry which have been suggested, while they 
play the chief part in the development of the language, do not cover 
the whole field of early Italian literature. Prose was developing at the 
same time, although more slowly, and the prolific religious poetry is 
important not only for its own sake but also because it contains the 
origins of the drama. Although this is the age of the great Latin 
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hymns Ave Maria, Dies Irae, and Salve Regina, religious poetry was 
not confined to Latin. Simultaneously with the coming of the 
Troubadours, the religious orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic had 
arisen and with them the popular sacred lyrics, Jaudi, which were 
stimulated by the influence of popular poetry. The earliest of them 
was the Cantico del Sole of St. Francis, uniting all creatures from 
Brother Sun to Sister Death in one great song of praise. In the 
mystical laudi of Jacopone da Todi (c. 1230-1306) the common people 
found a religious poet whose voice reached them in their own language 
and whose simple fervent thought echoed the popular conceptions of 
their faith. His poems are characterized by that sense of intimacy and 
familiarity between heaven and earth which the northern races find 
so difficult to grasp. In the poetry of Jacopone, as in the religion of 
his time, there is not only love but fear, not only heaven but hell, and 
the terrors of retribution are as crude and horrifying in his verse as 
the bliss of heaven is rapturous. The same fear inspired the peniten- 
tial laudi which were sung in dialogue as the penitents scourged 
themselves. Here are to be found the elements of Italian religious 
drama in the vernacular, but they did not assume definite form until 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The laudi developed into 
devotional hymns (devozioni) which also had dramatic elements in 
them, and at the close of the century a representation of a ‘monk who 
entered the service of God’ approaches the definite form of the later 
‘sacra rappresentazione’. 

Although poetry is abundant and varied in the thirteenth century, 
prose in the Italian vernacular is scanty. The great philosophical and 
theological works of St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) are in Latin, which 
is still the usual language of the numerous chroniclers. Also many 
Italians preferred to write in French as being ‘more delightful and 
general than any other language’. There are two interesting collec- 
tions of Arthurian stories in French, Prophécies de Merlin and 
Meladus. ‘The latter was compiled by Rusticiano of Pisa who had 
spent some time at the English court, and who wrote the original 
French version of the travels of Marco Polo, dictated by the explorer 
in prison at Genoa in 1298 (p. 380). ‘The majority of prose works in 
Italian are translations from French or Latin texts, often freely 
rehandled. Moral and ascetic works, histories and treatises were 
translated from classical and medieval Latin. Numerous Arthurian 
stories were translated from French. One of the earliest original prose 
works in Italian was the Composizione del Mondo (1282), a scientific 
work by a Franciscan friar. A prose counterpart to the allegorical 
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poetry was the Introduzione alle Virtu, a medieval pilgrim’s progress 
in which the soul led by philosophy at last attains spiritual freedom 
and sees the triumph of the Church. To the age’s rich collection of 
tales Italy gives comparatively little that is original. The Novellino, 
or ‘Hundred Old Tales’,.is, however, an interesting contribution, a 
varied mixture of old material spiced with the flavour of contemporary 
life. Some of the characters who appear—Prester John, Alexander, 
St. Paul, King David, Sir Lancelot, the Lady of Shalott, ‘Tristan and 
Iseult, Charlemagne—give an idea of the variety of the sources of 
these short tales. One or two of them reappear in the following 
century, given flesh and blood by the richer colouring of Boccaccio. 

These various strands of thirteenth-century literature—lyrical, 
religious, and philosophical poetry, the beginnings of Italian prose— 
are all gathered up, along with the growing interest in learning and 
human affairs, in the literature of the fourteenth century. Of this 
century the ‘three crowns’ (tre corone) are Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, and their work marks the transition from the Middle Ages 
to the Renaissance. 


The Fourteenth Century 


The many-sided work of Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) sums up 
the various aspects of the thought and literature of the thirteenth 
century. In his canzoni and sonnets he belongs to the lyrical school of 
philosophical poets like Cavalcanti; in De Vulgari Eloquentia, a 
Latin work, he discusses the formation of a national literary language, . 
‘an illustrious vernacular’ free from local characteristics; his summary 
of philosophical theories, the Convivio, is actually written in such a 
language. Among his Latin works are a scientific treatise on the 
relative distribution of land and water, and the De Monarchia in 
which he expounds the political beliefs and principles of government 
of the Middle Ages, and applies them to the problems of his own 
day. Here, as in some of his letters, his desire to see Italy united 
and at peace, freed from anarchy and oppression, is a landmark in 
the development of the sentiment of nationality. Lastly in the Divina 
Commedia the religion, the philosophy, the science, and the political — 
ideas of his time are enshrined. 

Florence was his native city and the centre of his life as poet, 
scholar, and patriot. Like other young poets of his circle he studied 
theology, philosophy, astrology, and mathematics, and by ‘turning 
over many curious books, watching and sweating in his studies’ he 
acquired the knowledge which enriches his poetry. As a Florentine 
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he could not stand aside from political struggles. When the dominant 
Guelf party in Florence split into Blacks and Whites, Dante iden- 
tified himself with the latter and, on their fall in 1301, he was exiled 
on pain of being burnt alive if he returned to the city. Until he died 
in 1321, at Ravenna, he was a wandering exile living on the generosity 
of princes. His two great poetic works were both inspired by Beatrice 
Portinari. ‘Behold a God mightier than I who cometh to reign over 
me’, he exclaimed when he first saw her as a little girl, and the love 
that then overwhelmed him inspired him until death. Beatrice grew 
to womanhood, married, and died at twenty-five, but her memory 
lives still in the Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia. 'The first is a 
collection of lyrics recording Dante’s thoughts and visions of love, 
to which he attached a prose commentary and his hope to write of 
Beatrice ‘what hath never been written of any woman’. His hope is 
fulfilled in the Divina Commedia which is unique in the poetry of the 
world. 

Beatrice, in the Divina Commedia, has become transfigured into 
the living expression of Divine Wisdom, garnered from theology, 
philosophy, and science. The whole poem blends allegory, vision, 
and moral purpose. Virgil, representing human reason and philo- 
sophy, leads Dante out of the tangled forest of worldly cares where 
he is beset by the lion (pride), the wolf (ambition), and the-leopard 
(sensuality), and shows him in a journey through eternity the 
consequences of sin and the reward of well doing. Beatrice herself is 
the Divine Wisdom without which man cannot attain the supreme 
end which is God. The journey Dante must make lies through the 
three spheres of destiny, Hell (Inferno), Purgatory (Purgatorio), and 
Paradise (Paradiso), and these form the three large divisions of the 
poem. Each region is similar in design but skilfully differentiated in 
atmosphere. 

Hell is conceived as a vast conical hollow, with the apex at the 
centre of the earth. The descent is made through a dark gateway 
forbiddingly inscribed ‘Abandon hope all ye who enter here’. Virgil 
and Dante are ferried by Charon across the Styx, the river of death, 
and descend through nine circles, the horror of the torments deepen- 
ing with the increasing evilness of the vices. During the descent 
popes, emperors, poets, warriors, famous characters, and obscure 
citizens—many of them Dante’s contemporaries—win from his vivid 
delineation a brief immortality, and evoke comment and judgement 
on every aspect of human conduct and government. In the lowest 
depths Satan, imprisoned in ice to his waist, masticates unceasingly 
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those who in Dante’s mind are the most evil of all sinners, Brutus, 
Cassius, and Judas Iscariot. While the two first of these arch traitors 
slew the head of the Empire, the last betrayed Christ, the Head of the 
Church. The only egress from the Inferno is a cranny through which 
Dante and Virgil find their way to the surface of the earth to emerge 
at the foot of the mountain of Purgatory. 

The gateway of the mountain is guarded by a shining angel, who 
with drawn sword traces upon Dante’s forehead the letter P (peccatum) 
seven times, as the mark of the seven deadly sins; one sin is purged 
and one letter is brushed away by an angel’s wing during the ascent 
of the seven corresponding terraces encircling the mountain. At 
each stage, balancing the design and supplementing the thought of 
the Inferno, the souls in Purgatory, in contrast to those in hell, 
gladly embrace their sufferings, and Dante too must test his own 
endurance in order to purge his sins. In the seventh and final circle 
of the lustful he must pass through a wall of burning but uncon- 
suming flame. At last he reaches the summit of the mountain, the 
Earthly Paradise, where Beatrice awaits him. When he sees her the 
old earthly love surges back, but Beatrice, the Divine Wisdom, 
reproaches him for his past errors and his penitence wins forgiveness. 
Then, his human nature perfected and the memory of his sins washed 
away with the water of Oblivion, he ascends with Beatrice to Paradise. 
Dante’s skill in creating change of atmosphere for each sphere 
gives vast gloom and horror to the Inferno, to the Purgatorio a sense 
of hopefulness and peace in spite of suffering, culminating in the 
serene light of the Earthly Paradise, and to Paradise itself dazzling 
radiance and the fulness of joy. 

Dante’s conception of Paradise matches the other regions in its 
circular form and follows at the same time contemporary theology 
and astronomy. Beatrice leads Dante from the earth, the fixed 
centre of the universe, round which the planets—Mercury, Venus, 
the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn—trevolve in widening concentric 
circles. Beyond lie the Sphere of Fixed Stars, the Primum Mobile 
giving motive force to the spheres, and, embracing all, the motionless 
Empyrean. Chosen spirits manifest themselves in each sphere—those 
whose virtue was dimmed by excess of human love in Venus, the 
warriors in Mars, the great lights of divinity and philosophy in the 
Sun, the saints and apostles in the Starry Sphere. All alike dwell in 
_ joyful submission to the Divine Will, their perfect love unmarred by 
envy, or other human passion. As Dante and Beatrice approach the 


Empyrean his distant impression is of a sparkling river of light whose ~ 
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banks are decked with innumerable flowers, but as he gazes the 
flowers and the lights become saints and angels and the river 
spreads into a vast amphitheatre—the mystic rose of Heaven whose 
petals are the thrones of the blessed and whose centre is the Blessed 
Virgin. Beatrice leaves Dante to take her appointed throne, and St. 
Bernard, the great contemplative, replaces her as his guide. He prays 
that Dante may be granted a vision of the Divine Mystery; Dante 
looks up, but memory cannot hold or human speech express what he 
sees. As the vision fades, he is left wrapped in ‘the love that moves 
the sun and all the stars’. 

The Divina Commedia is the greatest single poem ever written in a 
modern language. The only poem at all comparable in scope and 
design is Paradise Lost, and Milton obviously owes much to his 
knowledge of Dante. It is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth 
of beauty, the variety of material, the breadth and profundity of 
thought and range of learning which the Divina Commedia contains. 
Within the limits of its age it embraces human knowledge. 

Dante looks back to medieval philosophy, theology, and history, 
but in the individuality of his interpretation and judgement, and his 
interest in humanity revealed in his realistic portrayal of men and 
women, he stands on the threshold of the Renaissance and the 
modern world. The Renaissance meant a reawakening conscious- 
ness, and freer exercise of human faculties. It was a gradual process, 
which had remote origins and far-reaching repercussions, but by the 
fourteenth century a transformation in European thought was taking 
perceptible shape. The revival of learning was a vital factor in direct- 
ing the transition. ‘To men striving after spiritual freedom the re- 
discovery of the classic past restored confidence in their own faculties, 
revealed the continuity of history, and the changelessness of human 
nature in spite of diverse creeds and customs. Classical poetry, 
history, and philosophy shattered the narrow mental barriers of 
medieval orthodoxy and gave a new interpretation to life by way of 
what is known as humanism. The literae humaniores, the classical 
literature concerned with man rather than with divinity, encouraged 
the striving for spiritual freedom and fostered the belief in the essen- 
tial dignity of man’s intellect and his power to use it. 

If Dante, who significantly took Virgil as his ‘master’, stands on the 
threshold of the Renaissance, the first to open the door was Francesco 
Petrarca or Petrarch (1304-1374). In him the characteristics and 
ideals of humanism first found expression. Although his early life was 
spent in exile at Avignon, Italy was his native land, and its ancient 
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literature was his constant study. He was unresting in his search for 
the oldest and best manuscripts, insistent in his demands for careful 
scholarship. He realized the importance of the recovery of Greek 
and, through it, the recovery of the philosophy of Plato. Study of 
the classics to him was not an end in itself but the key to a new inter- 
pretation of the life of man which would open his mind to the full 
glory of the world. 'The success of Petrarch’s life ensured the success 
of his efforts. 'The patronage of the Pope and the Colonna family at 
Avignon meant wealth and recognition. ‘Through the embassies he 
undertook for various princes, his devotion to the revival of learning 
was.carried to the courts of emperors and kings. His voluminous_ 
correspondence contributed to the spread of his ideals. In 1341 he 
was crowned with a laurel wreath as poet on the Roman Capitol. 
This was not only a tribute to Petrarch himself but inaugurated the 
new empire of letters which was to make Italy the teacher of Europe. 
With the humanist’s exaggerated love of Latin Petrarch belittled 
his writings in Italian, but, nevertheless, his Tvzonfi and, above all, his 
Canzoniere, which enshrine his love for Laura, are among the finest 
Italian poetry. They, rather than the epic poem Africa, which he 
considered his greatest work, have won him lasting fame. In the 
wider sphere of human letters his renown rests on the complex of 
energy and influence which stirred the minds of scholars to the 
recovery of the forgotten past. 

Contemporary with Petrarch but seven years younger, Giovanni 
Boccaccio (1313-1375) is the third great literary figure of fourteenth- 
century Italy. When the study of law proved as distasteful to him as 
his merchant father’s business, he gave himself up to his chosen 
work—the pursuit of the new learning. At Naples he was introduced 
to the royal court, where he fell in love with Maria, a natural daughter 
of the king, and to her he dedicated his early work. In 1350 he re- 
turned to his native Florence, where, like Dante, he took an active 
part in the city’s life and was entrusted with various embassies. 
He was typical of the Renaissance in that he wrote in both Latin and 
Italian. Among his Italian works are the Vita di Dante, Teseide, 
relating the wars of Theseus with the Amazons, the Filostrato, the 
love story of ‘Troilus and Cressida, and the Amorosa Visione, ob- 
viously influenced by Dante. He broke new ground in the conception 
of culture and beauty unfolded in the Ameto, the first pastoral romance, 
but by far his most important contribution to Italian literature was 
the Decamerone, a collection of a hundred short stories. ‘The setting 
is in a villa among the hills near Florence, to which ten young men 
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and women have fled from the plague, then ravaging the city; during 
ten days each of them tells one story daily to entertain the rest. 
Much of the material Boccaccio found ready to hand in the short 
stories of love and adventure of the Novellino and other early tales, 
but he mitigated their crudeness with a wealth of detail, shrewd 
lively characterization, and entertaining touches of satire. He tries. 
to suit his stories to the character of the teller and preserves con- 
tinuity in the reactions of the listeners. He has dropped the classical 
lore which clogs the narrative of his earlier work and writes with the 
easy simplicity and flexibility of the born story-teller. ‘The book 
remained popular for centuries and its influence upon European 
literature was far-reaching. English literature was especially enriched 
by Boccaccio. In Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, not only many of the 
stories, but the pilgrimage itself is an adaptation of the framework of 
the Decamerone. 'The Knight’s Tale is the Teseide retold, and, although 
in acute characterization and vivid detail Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde far surpasses the Filostrato, the story follows Boccaccio 
closely. From the standpoint of the history of human thought the 
Decamerone is a revolutionary work. Boccaccio, like Petrarch, was a 
humanist in his eager pursuit of the New Learning, but even more 
than Laura’s lover he turns from the mists of medieval other- 
worldliness to the world of human beings. In the Decamerone they 
are revealed without trappings or idealism, with all their faults and 
virtues in the prosaic setting of everyday life. Boccaccio’s concern is 
with the enjoyment of the senses, rather than with the salvation of 
the soul. ‘The reaction from the mysticism of Dante is complete. 

Other fourteenth-century literature is dwarfed by the achievements 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Outstanding among the poets of 
the early years, however, is Cino da Pistoia (d. 1337), who was re- 
garded by Dante as the chief poet of love. In the later years Franco 
Sacchetti (c. 1330-1400) wrote love lyrics and political and satirical 
canzoni. He also contributed to the prose of the century with a 
collection of three hundred novelle full of the witty retorts and 
practical jokes which delighted the age. Prose writing developed 
considerably in this century, and among the numerous histories the 
Cronica of Dino Campagni (c. 1257-1324) and the more ambitious 
Istorie Universali of Giovanni Villani (c. 1280-1348) are best known. 
There are besides a great many religious and ascetical works in both 
Latin and the vernacular. 
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The Fifteenth Century 

The fifteenth century carries on the great intellectual movement 
of the previous century, its momentum increased by the Greek 
scholars who fled from the Turks. For Italian literature it was a 
period of accumulation and preparation rather than of original 
production. As the time and energy of the most gifted minds were 
devoted to the study and translation of classical works, the rich ver- 
nacular literature was impoverished and lost the direction which 
should have carried it forward from the great achievements of the 
century before. 

The pursuit of learning was an all-pervading passion with the 
generations which followed Petrarch, and among the most enthusi- 
astic patrons of scholarship were the despots of the city-states. 
Typical among them are the Medici (p. 76), under whose rule 
Florence became the intellectual and artistic centre of Italy. Cosimo 
dei Medici founded and Lorenzo developed the Platonic Academy, 
which became a powerful instrument for the spread of Greek thought. 
Among other princely patrons were Leonello d’Este of Ferrara, 
the pupil of Guarino (1374-1460), who was accounted the greatest 
teacher of the age, and Federico, Duke of Urbino, a product of the 
famous school for princes conducted by Vittorino da Feltre (1378- 
1446) at Mantua. Even the Church encouraged pagan learning with 
enthusiasm. Pope Nicholas V (p. 73) was a professional humanist 
who collected manuscripts, founded the Vatican Library, and 
provided employment in Rome for numerous scholars and artists. 
Students came to the chief Italian centres of learning from all parts of 
Europe, and among them was a band of Englishmen which included 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Grey, Bishop of Ely, and the poor 
scholar, John Free. Visitors of a later generation were Grocin and 
Linacre, both of whom taught Greek at Oxford. 

The contribution of the scholars to literature lay chiefly in editing 
the classics and in producing in Latin the most important historical 
and philosophical works of the century. Their labours were of 
immeasurable value to the Renaissance, but pure scholarship so 
dominated men’s minds as to stunt the growth of creative literature. 
Under the sway of classicism the educated minority produced few 
works in Italian, while most of these conformed strictly to ancient 
models and lacked inspiration. A pioneer of the vernacular was 
the many-sided genius Leon Battista Alberti (1407-1472; p. 316), 
who, about the middle of the century, wrote his great work on 
education, La Cura della Famiglia, in Italian. 
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There was more genuine originality in the vernacular literature 
produced from the mass of people untouched by the influence of 
classical studies. Amongst them were songs and romances half- 
religious and half-secular, though the division was not very clearly 
defined. The Laudi (p. 343) with their many varieties and moods 
were the most usual form. ‘They were often sung to some popular air 
whose original words were perhaps coarse or obscene, as if familiar 
hymns were to be sung to the tunes of low music-hall songs. As in 
the northern countries the early drama was religious, but was soon 
taken out of the hands of churchmen. The fourteenth century had 
seen no advance in the vernacular drama, but in the fifteenth century 
the sacre rappresentazioni and devozioni performed by religious guilds, 
and often written by eminent men, became a popular feature of all 
religious festivals. ‘They formed the Italian counterpart to the 
northern miracle plays and mysteries. 

Alongside this religious and devotional form of entertainment, 
there existed also a popular poetry of which the burden was either 
chivalry or love. The cantastorie, or professional story-teller, carried 
on the traditions of the Troubadours, and sang in endless stanzas, 
accompanied by a lute, of the great deeds of chivalry. Many of these 
traditional stories were in verse or in prose, and collections like J 
reali di Francia (The Royalties of France), dating from the fourteenth 
century, were known from one end of Italy to the other. ‘The Knights 
of Arthur and Charlemagne had become so much a part of Italian 
verse and prose that Roland was renamed Orlando, his sword 
Durlindana, and the stories were adapted to the Italian scene. 
These stories also provided material for the imitators of Boccaccio 
who continued the fashion for novelle. ‘There was great variety of 
verses, love lyrics, and serventese sung by the Cantore di Piazza, 
or street singer, often blind, who in the safety of his affliction voiced 
the popular criticism of the Government. ‘he great number of these 
verses showed that the poetry of the vernacular was alive and awaiting 
direction. 

It was not until towards the end of the fifteenth century that the 
living elements in popular poetry were reconciled with the culture of 
classicism. Florence, under the leadership of Lorenzo dei Medici, 
brought about the fusion and thus guided the literature into the way 
pointed by her great men of the previous century. Lorenzo was a man 
of the people as well as the head of the government, and although he 
was a classical scholar he wrote a defence of the Italian vernacular. 
In his own vernacular poetry he gives expression to all the aspirations 
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and emotions of his day; his ballads and carnival songs, boisterous 
and sensual, contrast with his spiritual poems and sacred plays which 
are no less typical of the age. With his passion for beauty in poetry 
and art, his refinement and his sensuality, his self-seeking and his 
idealism, he was the ‘portrait in little’ of the Italian Renaissance 
Prince. Among the literary lights of Lorenzo’s circle were Marsilio 
Ficino (1433-1499), the high priest of the Platonic Academy, Pico 
della Mirandola (1463-1494), Platonist and Christian mystic, Luigi 
Pulci (1432-1484), humorist and writer of popular verse, and Angelo 
Poliziano (1454-1494), the most elegant poet of the day. 

Poliziano’s best-known work, the Orfeo, in which he used the 
dramatic form of the sacred plays for a pastoral story, became im- 
mensely popular and its songs and choruses were sung throughout 
Italy. It started the fashion of pastoral drama which has persisted in 
Europe. It was the first classical tragedy written in Italian and 
combined, probably for the first time on the stage, music with 
poetry. Poliziano was also a scholar of repute, who acted as tutor to 
the Medici children, and whose lectures on Homer and Plato drew 
listeners from all over Europe. 

Pulci raised popular verse in the tradition of the cantari into the 
mock-heroic poem. He wrote his Morgante Maggiore for the amuse- 
ment of the court. His material is taken from the mythical Italian- 
ized adventures of Charlemagne and his Knights, and he does not 
temper the fantastic impossibilities with which the cantastorie regaled 
their audiences. ‘The comic hero is Morgante, a giant conquered and 
converted by Orlando. He finds a companion spirit in Margutte, a 
rogue who confesses to every villainy except betraying a friend. ‘The 
poem is in two parts: in the first a group of knights, Orlando, 
Rinaldo, Ulivieri, and others, banished by the malign art of a scorcerer 
into strange lands, rescue distressed damsels, fight giants, and fall in 
love with pagan ladies; the second part, which returns to Europe and 
Charlemagne, tells more seriously the heroic story of Orlando’s 
defeat and death at Roncesvalles. An original character introduced 
by Pulci is Astarotte, a fiend summoned by the magician, Malagigi, 
to bring back Rinaldo to Roncesvalles from Egypt. ‘This he achieves 
by taking daemonic possession of his famous horse, Baiardo, who, 
in a series of leaps over rivers and mountains and seas, makes the 
journey in a few hours. Pulci uses Astarotte as the mouthpiece for 
learned discussions on theology and physical geography in which he 
maintains that the earth is round and that there are countries yet 
undiscovered beyond the pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar). Since the © 
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poem was written canto by canto to be recited at court, it is not 
surprising that it lacks unity of conception. With its rapid transition 
from gravity to absurdity, its broad humour, pungent satire, and 
irreverent blend of sacred and profane, it echoes the voice of its 
time. As a model of satirical poetry it was admired and studied 
by poets of other lands, notably by Byron. 

Elsewhere in Italy—at Milan, Naples, Ferrara, Mantua, and 
Bologna—the sheen of life, if not so brilliant as at Florence, was of the 
same hue. ‘The court of Ferrara was the home of poets, among whom, 
in the fifteenth century, Boiardo was chief. Matteo Maria Boiardo 
(1441-1494), Count of Scandiano, spent his active life in the service 
of the house of Este. He was a man of wide culture. His Canzoniere 
is, in its variety and beauty, the finest collection of Italian love poems 
of the age; he wrote a play for the Duke’s theatre and even attempted 
a translation of Herodotus from the Greek. His chief work, the 
Orlando Innamorato, was written for the entertainment of the court. 
It tells of “strange adventures and amorous battles, when virtue 
flourished in the good time, among knights and gracious ladies’. 
The Carolingian and Arthurian legends and the new classicism of the 
Renaissance are here fused into a harmonious whole. The background 
of the poem is the struggle and final victory of the army of Charle- 
magne, representing Christianity, over the forces of Islam. The 
poem opens in Paris, where Charlemagne gives a great banquet to 
the flower of Christian and Saracen chivalry. ‘This serves to intro- 
duce the principal hero, Orlando, with his horse Brigliadoro (Golden 
Bridle) and the magic sword, Durlindana. The heroine is the 
enchanting Saracen princess, Angelica, with whom Orlando falls in 
love at first sight, and pursues in vain throughout the poem. Neither, 
however, really dominate the work, which is a series of stories and 
episodes, unfolding a tapestry of ever-changing colour and design. 
The poem breathes the confident, care-free spirit of the early 
Renaissance, when man believed himself to be master of his fate and 
when his view of life was still moulded by the ideals of chivalry. 

Three main elements can thus be discerned in the literature of the 
fifteenth century: the work of the scholars, drawing their material and 
inspiration from Greece and Rome, elegant, academic, and out of 
touch with common life; the vernacular literature of the people in 
prose and verse, half-religious, half-secular, combining romance 
with politics, devotion with buffoonery; the chivalrous poetry of the 
courts as exemplified in the work of Pulci and Boiardo. In each of 
these elements something of the other two is present, and they 
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await fusion in the sixteenth century, which marks the culmination 
of Renaissance literature. 

Already in the fifteenth century there were signs of the corruption 
which was to bring about the decline of the Renaissance. Absorp- - 
tion in art and letters led to neglect of military matters, while the 
humanist emphasis on self-development and enjoyment of life 
degenerated into unbridled selfishness. From the Papacy down- 
wards religion and morality were regarded with indifference. Cul- 
ture and refinement went hand in hand with brutality, lust, treachery, 
and violence. Italy was an easy prey to the foreigner, and before the 
century closed she became the battlefield of rival powers. One 
effect of Italy’s misfortunes was that the seeds of her intellectual and 
artistic flowering were scattered over Europe. The French and 
Spanish invaders discovered a civilization which far surpassed their 
own, and carried into Europe the Renaissance spirit. In Italy herself, 
in the midst of invasion and war, a second and almost richer harvest 
came to maturity. Such names as Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and 
Michelangelo in art are paralleled in literature by Ariosto and ‘Tasso, 
Guicciardini and Machiavelli. 


The Sixteenth Century 


At the opening of the sixteenth century the transformation effected 
in literature by the revival of learning was becoming manifest. 
Of the two characteristics derived from humanism, the first, evident 
already at the end of the fifteenth century, is a positive mundane 
character which is concerned with the passions, follies, sufferings, 
and joys of human life. The second is a spirit of criticism. Study 
of the classics in its early stages had been eagerly pursued and its 
riches absorbed without discrimination, but in time criticism in- 
evitably followed, and the critical faculties which sifted ancient 
authors were also applied to modern work. These two aspects of 
humanism dominate Italian literature during the sixteenth century, 
and both find expression in the work of Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1533). 
The adaptation of the popular material to classical form, the fusion 
of chivalrous romance and classic mythology attempted by Pulci and 
Boiardo, was perfected by Ariosto, who in Orlando Furioso produced 
the greatest poem of the later Italian Renaissance. 

Ariosto, like Boiardo, was a dependant of the house of Este at 
Ferrara. He was educated for the law, but the death of his father in 
1500 changed his prospects and he entered the service of Cardinal 
Ippolito d’Este. Although governor of a province of Ferrara for a — 
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short time, he never achieved any great position. From early man- 
hood Ariosto showed promise as a poet in a constant stream of 
epistles, sonnets, canzoni, and elegies, and, later, satires and comedies. 
Modelled on Latin comedies, these were produced at Ferrara under 
his own management. It was in 1505 that he undertook his chief 
work, the completion of Boiardo’s unfinished Orlando Innamorato. 
The first printed edition of Orlando Furtoso appeared in 1516, and 
Ariosto spent the rest of his life polishing and embellishing it. It can 
hardly be said to have any real plot. Charlemagne is besieged in 
Paris by pagan kings who in the end are routed and dispersed. In 
this struggle all the principal characters take part from time to time, 
but not continuously. After a few days’ fighting they go off either 
singly or in groups, on adventures of their own, to come back later 
to Paris before setting off somewhere else. ‘Two other episodes of 
major importance run throughout the poem. The first, which gives 
the poem its title, relates of Orlando’s madness, which is brought 
about by his discovery of Angelica’s marriage with Medoro, and 
closes with his restoration to sanity. The second episode is the love, 
courtship, and ultimate marriage of the pagan knight Ruggiero with 
the Christian Amazon Bradamonte. In the handling of his material 
Ariosto is a master. Like a juggler, he contrives to keep all these 
three episodes in the air at once without letting one drop and at the 
same time intersperses their movement with stories, adventures, and 
enchantments which provide perpetual variety for the reader. An 
original feature is the Hippogriff, the winged horse that serves various 
knights for long journeys in a brief space of time, and a number of 
other strange creatures, such as the wolf as big as an ox that guards 
the enchanted isle of Alcina. 

Ariosto’s genius is at once apparent in the magic of his style, 
which won for him Galileo’s epithet of ‘divine’. His lightness of 
touch makes his verse delightful to read, and his power of description 
carries the narrative easily along. His pictures and portraits are 
perfectly executed and jewelled with bright colours. Amid all his 
wit and gaiety he is a much greater artist than Boiardo. His heroes 
and heroines are no mere conventional types but living men and 
women, and his laughter alternates with grave concern over the 
problems of his day. In a striking passage he attributes to the sins 
of the whole nation the prostration of Italy beneath the feet of her 
conquerors. ‘I'he Orlando Furioso reflects the swiftly passing society 
of the Cinquecento, which found in the realm of imagination and art 
escape from political evils it was powerless to avert. 
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With no less acuteness of perception and wealth of detail, the 
political corruption of the sixteenth century is depicted in the works 
of Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527). He and Ariosto together present 
a complete portrait of the Italian Renaissance in its maturity. 
Machiavelli is one of the great figures of the Renaissance, and in the 
variety of his literary output he showed himself a true child of his 
age. Among his imaginative works are Mandragola, a comedy of 
middle-class Tuscan life which is as brilliant as it is coarse, and 
Belfagor, a satire in which a devil comes to earth to gain experience 
of matrimony and takes flight to hell in order to escape from it. As 
an official of the Florentine government Machiavelli was sent on 
missions to the Emperor, the King of France, and some of the 
leading Italian princes of the day and wrote shrewd and lively reports 
on what he saw and heard. When, on the return of the Medici to 
Florence in 1512 (p. 82), he lost his post he wrote treatises on 
political theory. He claimed with justice to have brought to his task 
‘a knowledge of the actions of great men acquired in the course of 
long experience of modern affairs and a continual study of antiquity’. 
His Discorst took the form of a commentary on Livy’s History. 
Here the nature of states is discussed, with numerous references to 
contemporary events, and the model of good government is found in 
the Roman Republic. A republican at heart, he was nevertheless 
convinced that, owing to the corrupt state of her political life, Italy 
could be saved only by a despot. ‘The rules of conduct which the 
despot should observe in order to win and maintain his power are 
discussed in his most famous work J/ Principe (The Prince). He 
attaches first importance to the formation of a citizen army, bound to 
the prince by ties of patriotism and loyalty. This theme, together with 
the author’s condemnation of the mercenary forces on which the 
Italian states had hitherto relied, is further developed in the Arte 
della Guerra (Art of War). Machiavelli’s ideal prince is the strong 
man who makes the power and prosperity of his state his sole aim, 
and permits neither moral scruple nor considerations of humanity 
to hinder its pursuit. The Italian fuler who in Machiavelli’s eyes 
approached most nearly to his ideal was Cesare Borgia (p. 75). This 
monster of iniquity, who by sheer force of will built up a well-ordered 
state in Romagna, is in a very real sense the hero of J] Principe. 
Machiavelli’s last political work was his Storie Fiorentine, dedicated 
to Pope Clement VII. 

Machiavelli’s separation of politics from morality has earned him 
a bad name, yet he did not attempt to lay down principles but only to | 
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show that as a matter of fact immoral methods often succeeded. His 
attempt to base political theory on the facts of experience broke new 
ground, and won him the thanks of Francis Bacon because he ‘set 
forth openly and sincerely what men are wont to do, and not what 
they ought to do’. His scientific approach to the problem of politics, 
his fervent patriotism, and his incisive prose style have ensured the 
lasting influence of his work. Italy is not the only country which has 
been led astray by the fundamental fallacy of his argument that the 
power of a self-seeking despot will in the long run promote the well- 
being of his subjects. 

Interest in history and politics was a characteristic of humanism, 
and the early sixteenth century produced a group of Florentine 
historians and political theorists of whom Francesco Guicciardini 
(1483-1540) was, after Machiavelli, the most distinguished. While 
lacking in Machiavelli’s artistry and originality of thought, he is a far 
better historian. In an age when most writers limited themselves to 
the history of their own city his Storia d’Italia is remarkable for the 
breadth of view which embraced the whole of Italy, and for the 
author’s shrewd judgement and encyclopedic knowledge of contem- 
porary events. 

_ The literary output of the sixteenth century was immense. Besides 
the men of outstanding genius there were many writers of merit, 
whose work ranged over a wide variety of subjects. Ariosto’s 
romantic epic had few imitators, and the prevailing forms of poetry 
were lyrical, didactic, and satirical. Lyrics, in particular, were the 
fashion and much excellent work was produced. 'The dominating 
influence over this form of art was that of the Venetian scholar 
Pietro Bembo (1470-1547). Bembo maintained that Petrarch alone 
was the master to imitate, and, under his dictatorship, painstaking 
imitation of Petrarch became the order of the day. In their effort 
to achieve classical form many of the lyricists became frigid in their 
perfection, but some have real distinction. The poems of Michel- 
angelo (p. 317) are marked by great depth of feeling and the mind 
of a man of genius, while those of his friend Vittoria Colonna 
(1492-1547) show refined idealism. The best of the didactic and 
satirical poetry, while modelled on classical examples, is vigorous 
and individual. The burlesque poems of Francesco Berni (1497-1555) 
created a well-defined and much imitated type, the rime bernesche, 
the object of which was to entertain or insult, rather than to satirize. 
Anonymous epigrams and political squibs against the papal govern- 
ment, many of them extraordinarily witty, were composed. These 
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were hung up under a statue in Rome called Pasquino and con- 
sequently became known as Pasquinate. An adept in this form of 
satire was Pietro Aretino (1492-1556), whose venomous pen earned 
him the title of ‘the scourge of princes’. 

Aretino is a vivid expression of his age. His works include lives of 
the Virgin, St. Catherine, and St. Thomas Aquinas, adapted to the 
religious taste of the day, and obscene dialogues (Ragionamentz) on 
the life of nuns, of married women, and of courtesans. He wrote a 
fine tragedy (Orazia) and some of the best Italian comedies before 
Goldoni. Notable among them is La Cortegiana, which depicts with 
bitter irony life in Rome under the Medici popes. He published six 
volumes of letters addressed to the leading men of the age, who for 
the most part thought it wise to placate him. The son of a shoe- 
maker and with little education, his pen brought him fame, luxury, 
and wealth. The secret of his success lay in his knowledge of the 
world, its weaknesses and its prejudices, and he played on them with 
a master hand. Being ignorant of both Greek and Latin he was 
free from the vice of classical imitation which he castigates as 
‘pedantry’. His style, free, direct, and forceful, shares with that of 
Machiavelli the honour of ridding Italian prose of its subservience to 
ancient models. 

The playwrights of the century were numerous and strangely 
uniform in technique and subject-matter. Both in comedy and 
tragedy the burden of classical tradition appeared to thwart inspira- 
tion. Greek studies led to a painstaking imitation of Greek tragedy, 
and dramatists wrote as if their sole purpose was to illustrate the 
rules laid down in Aristotle’s Poetics. At the court of Ferrara the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence were translated, acted, and imi- 
tated. The fashion for pastoral drama which had been introduced 
by Poliziano was continued by Tasso (p. 360) in his Amuinta, and 
Guarini (1538-1612) in his Pastor Fido. ‘The fiction, based on 
classical examples, of idyllic pastoral life in a Golden Age of peace 
and beauty provided a refuge from the troubled reality of the times 
and was highly popular in court circles. 

The mass of the people preferred a different type of drama. 
During the sixteenth century travelling players acted farcical dia- 
logues, and these became elaborated into a traditional form which 
overshadowed all other drama in popularity. This was the improvised 
comedy performed by actors enrolled in Art, or guilds, and thus 
known as Commedia dell’ Arte. Its scenes were written only in bare 
outline (scenario) connected by the patter and jokes of the Harlequin | 
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(Arlecchino), and the dialogue was improvised to admit of topical 
allusions. The actors, whose skill and versatility were of a high 
standard, were at once dancers, singers, and acrobats. An English- 
man who saw one of these performances at Kenilworth in 1576 said 
of an agile Italian ‘his back be metalled like a lamprey’, and ‘he has 
no bones but a line like lutestring’. Among the new characters in- 
troduced in the sixteenth century was Braggadocchio, the bragging 
soldier, a relic of Latin comedy but drawn from the swaggering 
_ Spanish captain, a figure all too familiar to Italians of the time. 
Arlecchino, Colombina, Pantalone (a Venetian merchant), Dottore 
(a Bolognese physician), and Braggadocchio became traditional 
characters in the masked comedy, which, although not improvised, 
followed similar lines. All wore particular masks and spoke their 
appropriate dialects. Among the best-known companies of actors 
were the Gelosi and the Accesi. Martinello of the Accesi, first and 
most famous of harlequins, started the tradition which was carried 
on without interruption to the circus clowns of to-day. 

Among prose writings, the Novelle of Matteo Bandello (1485-1561), 
with the dedicatory letters which introduce each tale, throw invalu- 
able light on the social life of the age. Still more illuminating is 
the picture of the artist’s work and environment contained in the 
vainglorious autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571). ‘The 
refinement to which the art of living had been brought is illustrated 
by the many ‘courtesy books’, or treatises on manners. Couched in 
the form of dialogues, they reflect the passion for conversation which 
was a characteristic of the Renaissance. Subjects ranging from dress 
and table manners to Platonic love are discussed, and the ideals 
which animated the court circles of Italy emerge in the course of the 
debate. Best known of this class of literature is Il Cortegiano, by 
Castiglione (1478-1529). ‘The ideal of the author is Stoic rather 
than Christian. The courtier must be a model both of valour and 
learning, he must be possessed not only of good manners but of all 
the virtues; soul and body must be so cultivated that he may be able 
to play with perfection his part on the stage of the world. 

The influence of Italian Renaissance literature penetrated beyond 
the Alps, and nowhere was it more widely felt than in Tudor England. 
Numerous translations from the Italian indicate the interest shown by 
Englishmen in every type of Italian literature. Castiglione’s Courtier 
translated by Sir Thomas Hoby, the Orlando Furioso rendered into 
English herioc verse by John Harington, and Guicciardini’s Storia 
ad Itaha translated by Geoffrey Fenton are representative of the 
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wide variety of Italian works which could be read in English in the 
sixteenth century. Many Englishmen, moreover, were sufficiently 
good Italian scholars to dispense with translations. ‘Thomas Crom- 
well travelled in Italy and imbibed the principles of Italian statecraft. 
Burleigh employed an agent to buy for him ‘all the new books from 
Italy’. Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey, having ‘travelled 
into Italy and there tasted the sweet and stately measures of the Italian 
poesy’, became the leaders of a new school of English verse. Spenser 
in his Faerie Queene consciously combines chivalry, classical mytho- 
logy, enchantments, and allegory after the fashion of Boiardo and 
Ariosto. ‘Tales from collections of Italian novelle provide the plot 
and setting for countless plays, including those of Shakespeare 
himself. ‘These are only a few examples of the character and extent 
of Italian influences on English literature in its Golden Age. 


The Post-Renatssance Era 


The Italian Renaissance, it might be said, ended in that last burst 
of uncontrollable laughter which killed Pietro Aretino in 1556. 
Laughter in Italy was dying. ‘The Inquisition had already been 
established, and three years after Aretino’s death the first Index 
Expurgatorius of forbidden books was issued. With the tightening 
grasp of Spain came bigotry, rigidity, and the auto-da-fé, and new 
religious orders for the purification of education and manners. 
Under the veneer of decency and piety enforced by the Church the 
free spirit of Italy died and hypocrisy and intrigue resulted. Nothing 
perhaps more clearly shows the change of atmosphere than the joyous 
ungodliness of Ariosto and the melancholy sobriety of Tasso. If the 
one rejoices in the easy informality and gay colours of the Renaissance 
courts, the other is the victim of the strict etiquette and stiff black 
costumes of the succeeding age. ‘The ascendancy of criticism over 
creative power grew stronger as original inspiration died away. 
Spontaneity was strangled by insistence on pedantic rules for literary 
composition. ‘The Accademia della Crusca (1585) produced a diction- 
ary which classified words as ‘pure’ or ‘impure’ according to their use 
by the great fourteenth-century Florentines. It was in this atmo- 
sphere of repression of thought and words alike that the poetry of 
Torquato ‘Tasso (1544-1595) was written. 

In 1565 ‘lasso entered the service of the d’Este family at Ferrara, 
which was to be for him the scene of great triumph and bitter suffer- 
ing. His first success was his pastoral play Aminta (1573), designed 
to please a court whose life it idealized and whose duke it flattered. 
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The honeyed lyrics and sensuous melancholy of Aminta suited and 
interpreted the spirit of the time. Its influence on cantata and opera 
was felt through two successive centuries. In other ways, too, he 
reflected the tendencies of the age. He was sincerely religious and 
dreaded the Inquisition’s charge of unorthodoxy. He followed the 
dominant school of pedantic criticism in his Discorst dell’ arte poetica, 
and the rules for composition which he here laid down hampered his 
own freedom of expression. When writing his life’s work, the poem 
_Gerusalemme Liberata (Jerusalem Delivered), he not only submitted 
his work to correction by critics but even consulted inquisitors on 
points of doubtful orthodoxy. 

The theme of the poem is the First Crusade, and it is planned as 
an ‘heroic’ epic, based on history rather than on pure imagination. 
Its real religious feeling and serious thought are outstanding in a 
corrupt age, and the grace and charm of many passages have made it 
popular with generations of Italians. The principal character of the 
poem is Goffredo (Godfrey de Bouillon), the leader of the Crusade, 
but the interest chiefly centres on the melancholy impulsive Tancredi, 
the fiery passionate Rinaldo, and the chivalrous Saracens with whom 
the knights clash in love and war. The poem has three main spheres 
of action to which are attached subsidiary episodes. There is the 
struggle between the Christian and Saracen armies; behind this 
earthly warfare the unseen powers of hell and heaven vie one with 
another; lastly there is a great gathering of daemonic leaders, Harpies 
and Centaurs, Hydras and Gorgons, who assemble at the summons of 
Pluto. To lighten the grim atmosphere of war and slaughter Tasso 
intersperses the narrative with romantic episodes. Among these are 
the story of Olindo and Sofronia, the love of 'Tancredi for the warrior 
Amazon Clorinda whom he kills in combat before he recognizes her, 
and, above all, the tale of the marvellous enchantments of the lovely 
sorceress Armida in her magic castle on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
The poem ends with the deliverance of Jerusalem, where Goffredo 
and the other Christian leaders kneel in adoration before the Holy 
Sepulchre in fulfilment of their vow. 

When the poem first appeared it failed to satisfy the critics, who 
condemned its romantic episodes as licentious, its construction as 
faulty, and its language as ‘impure’. Distraught by these criticisms, 
Tasso attempted to rewrite it, and with pedants and inquisitors at 
his elbow produced the unsuccessful Gerusalemme Conquistata, 
purged of the romantic element and meticulously following the 
dictates of the pedants. These troubles, as well as scandals suggested 
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by jealous rivalsand his dread of the Inquisition, made his subsequent 
life a tragedy. His morbid melancholia deepened into real mental 
disturbance, and the duke after long forbearance confined him for 
some years. He recovered sufficiently to resume a normal existence, 
but his life was wrecked. He lingered until 1595, when he died on 
his way to Rome to receive, after the example of Petrarch, the Laurel 
Crown of poetry. 

Tasso’s work stands alone, for he cannot be classified with his 
romantic predecessors nor yet with those who follow him. As in 
earlier poetry a stanza at the end of the main poem, an ‘envoy’, 
summed up its contents, so Gerusalemme Liberata is an ‘envoy’ to 
Renaissance literature. While aiming at classical exactness in style, 
Tasso tries to give splendour to his theme by overloading it with 
metaphors, antitheses, and elaborate ‘conceits’ which point the way 
to the exaggerations of succeeding poets. He also gave the pastoral 
drama the form it was to continue in the next century. In his 
ultra-refined style and in his over-elaboration of detail, Tasso, the 
last poet of the Renaissance, represents the transition in literature 
from the classical to the Baroque. 


The Seventeenth Century 


The seventeenth century has been represented as an era of 
stagnation in Italian literature. It was rather a time of preparation 
and experiment marked by reaction against outworn conventions 
which foreshadowed the future romantic movement, and by great 
advance in the field of natural science. Although the restraint which 
hampered ‘T'asso fell with greater force upon the thinkers of the age, 
causing Milton to bewail ‘the servil conditions which had dampt the 
glory of Italian wits’, daring minds triumphed over suppression. 
One of the earliest of these was Pietro Pomponazzo (1462-1525), 
whose work on the Immortality of the Soul was publicly burnt at 
Venice for its heretical opinions. Following Pomponazzo came 
Bernardino Telesio (d. 1588), called by Francis Bacon ‘the first of 
the new men’, who, combating the authority of Aristotle, taught a 
philosophy based on experiment and observation of Nature herself. 
Telesio ended his life in peace, but he handed on the torch of intel- 
lectual freedom to others whose fate was not so fortunate. Giordano 
Bruno perished at the stake in Rome (1600) for his ideal of philosophic 
liberty, and ‘Tommaso Campanello (1568-1639) was imprisoned in 
Naples for trying to establish in his native hills a fantastic Utopia 
based apparently on communism and eugenics. It is idealized in his. 
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dialogues La Citta del Sole (The City of the Sun). Campanello is 

above all a poet, and he produced the only great poetry of the age in 
the sonnets and lyrics which make up his Poesze Filosofiche. Here 
he expresses his Utopian dreams for mankind, his hatred of oppression 
and hypocrisy, and his own sufferings. A more celebrated victim of 
the Inquisition was the astronomer Galileo (d. 1642), whose views 
on the movement of the earth brought him to the verge of martyrdom. 
From the point of view of literature the dialogues (p. 385) in which 
Galileo popularized his various discoveries are notable for their clear 
Italian prose, free from the artificial style of the age. 

Meanwhile lyrical poetry abounded, but. its quality and nature 
were no longer the same. ‘The creative energy of the Renaissance had 
exhausted itself, and the poets tried to conceal shallowness of thought 
and feeling by a frantic striving after novelty. ‘he romantic and the 
heroic were abandoned and their place was taken by the idyllic, the 
lyrical, and the already popular pastoral. The style thus inaugurated 
was carried to excess by Marino (1569-1625), the most lauded poet 
of the earlier seventeenth century. In his opinion the purpose of 
poetry was to create wonder by novelty, and to this end he set him- 
self to dazzle the reader by exaggerations of style and lavish abuse of 
imagery. His Adone, great in size rather than quality, was a glittering 
profusion of words and far-fetched images. It excited immense 
admiration and was much imitated; its influence, called Marinismo, 
remained as a characteristic of lyrical poetry until the end of the 
century. A few poets strike a deeper note in serious philosophical 
and patriotic lyrics, but the general trend followed Marino. 

The invention of a new kind of poetry was claimed by Alessandro 
Tassoni (1565-1635) with his mock-heroic poem La Secchia Rapita 
(The Stolen Bucket), in which a bucket is stolen from the Bolognese 
by their enemies during a local war of the thirteenth century. Others 
imitated Tassoni, but lacked his skilful touch of satire. Many 
serious epic poems in the tradition of ‘I'asso were written, but they 
never approach his level. 

The most interesting product of the seventeenth century is the 
convergence of poetry and music, a movement which was eventually 
to issue in opera. ‘The rise of the opera was made possible by the 
development in music during the seventeenth century. The first 
stage was a meeting of amateur musicians in Florence under the 
inspiration of Vincenzo Galilei, the father of the astronomer, which 
led to a performance of the story of Euridice set to music by Peri 
in the year 1600. Not long afterwards Claudio Monteverdi (p. 335) 
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produced a musical setting of Orfeo and another of the fight between 
Tancredi and Clorinda from Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. Monte- 
verdi was the composer of many madrigals, a form which henceforth 
took a prominent place in the musical drama. The elaborate scenic 
effects of the Venetian opera were famous; Evelyn pronounced it 
‘one of the most magnificent and expensive diversions the wit of man 
can devise’. As always, satirical poetry contributes its interesting 
comment on contemporary life, particularly the hysterical enthusiasm 
for the temperamental prima donna, ‘the plague of every city’. 

By the seventeenth century the musical drama and the commedia 
dell’ arte had quite supplanted the learned comedy of writers like 
Machiavelli, but the tragic drama is frequently of a high quality. 
The Adamo (1613) of Giambattista Andreini, the son of an actor, 
may well have influenced Milton. The tragedies with religious 
themes composed by Federico della Salle are of great lyrical beauty. 
One of them, La Reina di Scotia, treats the death of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, as that of a Catholic martyr. Like other tragedies of the period 
they followed the classical model. A few playwrights revolted against 
the classical rules of unity of place, time, and action, and conspicuous 
among the new kind of plays produced was the Cromuele (1671) of 
Girolamo Graziani, a powerful if unhistorical presentation of Oliver 
Cromwell whose utterances are full of Machiavellian statecraft. 

Questions of statecraft are discussed by ‘Traiano Boccalini 
(1556-1613) in his Ragguagli di Parnaso, one of the most vital and 
attractive prose works of the seventeenth century. This collection of 
reports from an imaginary land, in which famous figures from all the 
centuries are gathered, provides opportunities for satire and criticism. 
One of the best of the Ragguagli defends Tasso from his critics, and 1s 
in effect a plea for poetic liberty. Among the targets of Boccalini’s 
wit is the excessive number of histories of Europe as well as of Italy 
which appeared at this time. The religious histories, mostly by 
Jesuits, are written in an ornate and rhetorical style which is the 
counterpart of the Baroque churches of their order. In marked 
contrast to these, both in style and content, is Paolo Sarpi’s Storia del 
Concilio dt Trento (1619), condemning the Counter-Reformation as 
a reactionary movement. 

The mass of historical prose is balanced by a mass of prose 
romances marked by the exaggerations and flamboyance of the Baro- 
que period. Some are still written on the outworn themes of chivalry, — 
but others, which satirize contemporary life, throw vivid light on the 
social manners of the times. Of the former type is Giovanni Marin1’s_ 
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Calloandro Fedele (1640), but the wild adventures of the hero are told 
with the common sense and meticulous imagination of a Defoe. 
Of the latter type are the novels of the Marchese Brignole Sale, 
Pallavicino, and Brusoni, in which the life of the cultivated, gilded 
aristocracy in the seventeenth century forms the background, even 
when the theme is religious. A religious novel with a Scottish setting 
which long remained popular is La Marchesa d’Hunsleu (Huntly). 
There are lively pictures of the pleasure-loving, corrupt society of 
Venice in the novels of Girolamo Brusoni. Asa rule the novels are as 
artificial as the society of the palaces and academies they reflect. 
A typical example of the fashionable style is the following conversa- 
tion between two lovers: ‘Farewell, protocol of all the privileges of 
nature, farewell, archive of all the grants of Heaven, farewell, universal 
tale of all the titles of beauty.’ To this the lady replies: “Welcome, 
O store of the dainties of the graces, O warehouse of the merchandise 
of virtue, O custom-house of the traffic of love.’ 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century a reform was begun 
by a scientist Francesco Redi (1626-1698), who aimed at a simpler 
taste and a return in literature to the classical models. Vincenzo da 
Filacaia (1642-1707), although his style is rhetorical, writes on 
serious patriotic and religious themes which contrast with the frivoli- 
ties of ‘Marinismo’. Both Redi and Filacaia were associated in the 
founding in 1690 of the Academy of Arcadia. This was designed to 
give a new form to literature by substituting the simplicity of the 
shepherds of the imaginary Arcadia for the elaborations of seven- 
teenth-century verse and prose. It was the exchange of one artifice 
for another, but the academy stimulated the foundation of learned 
societies and had great value in drawing together historians, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers, geographers, essayists, and philosophers. 
The founding of the academy was one manifestation of a movement 
towards reform which becomes more evident during the eighteenth 
century. 


The Eighteenth Century . 


If the seventeenth century marks the lowest point reached by 
Italian literature, the keynotes of the eighteenth century are reawaken- 
ing and reform. By this time the intellectual primacy in Europe had 
passed from Italy to France, and Italy, no less than other European 
countries, came under the influence of the new spirit, at once 
progressive, tolerant, and humanitarian, which manifested itself in 
French thought. At the same time Italian scholars, conscious of 
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following where once they led, were stimulated to a critical revaluation 
of the literary achievements of their own nation. Creative literature 
had suffered from the exhaustion caused by continuous wars and 
Spanish misgovernment. Thus, despite the movement towards re- 
form, the writers of the early years do not for the most part rise above 
the more obvious aspects of eighteenth-century society with its 
trappings of wigs, lace, powder, and patches. Madrigals and canzo- 
nette were brought to perfection, and interest centred in the theatre. 
Opera, above all, was the rage, but it showed signs of degeneration in 
its facile melodies and frivolous themes. Reform was directed towards 
- choosing better subjects for the librettt and giving them literary and 
dramatic value apart from their musical setting. ‘This ideal was 
largely realized by Pietro Trapassi, who under the name of Metastasio 
(1698-1782) became the greatest librettist of his time. His first 
musical drama, Gli Orti Esperidi (The Garden of the Hesperides), 
was performed in Naples in 1721, and at once became popular. 
Three years later his Didone Abbandonata (Dido Abandoned) took 
the public by storm. He afterwards emigrated to Vienna, where he 
became Imperial Poet. A long series of triumphs followed, from the 
production of his Cato in Utica to his masterpiece Attilio Regolo. 
His classical ladies perhaps show too much eighteenth-century 
sentiment and artificiality, but Metastasio’s libretti are amongst the 
few which can stand alone as literature. 

In drama proper there was also reform. ‘Through its long popu- 
larity the Commedia dell’ Arte had exhausted its possibilities, and 
although many writers tried to give it and the masked comedy new 
life by introducing into their plots a succession of surprising events, 
the honour of bringing about a genuine dramatic reform belongs to 
Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793). In 1734 he gave up practising law to 
throw in his lot with a famous company of actors for whom he wrote 
scenarios, musical comedies, and mock-heroic plays. A few years later 
he persuaded them to put on a character play of which he had written 
the scenario and the hero’s part. Success encouraged him, and 
between 1748 and 1762 he was writing the best of his numerous 
comedies in Venice. ‘The setting of most of them is Venetian middle- 
class life, others written in Venetian dialect depict the life of the 
populace, but his variety is inexhaustible. La Vedova Scaltra (The 
Crafty Widow) is portrayed with humour and keenness of observa- 
tion. L’Impressario da Smyrna amusingly satirizes the rivalry of 
prima donnas and the intrigues of theatrical managers. His comedies, 
with their basic reality and sharp satire, have something in common ~ 
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with the almost contemporary comedies of Sheridan. Although 
Goldoni suffered much criticism for his innovations, the public, 
tired of marvels and impossibilities, welcomed the truth and reality 
of his plays. 

Meanwhile, in the sphere of history, literary criticism, and philo- 
sophy,the work of the reformers bore rich fruit. 'Tiraboschi (1731-1794) 
was the first historian of Italian literature. Maffei (1675-1755) may 
claim to be the founder of modern palaeography, Muratori (1672-1750) 
by his collection of medieval chronicles (Rerum Italicarum scriptores) 
provided the material for the critical study of Italian history. Illus- 
trative of the new spirit of the age is Pietro Giannone’s Storia del 
Regno di Napoli (1723), which openly attacks ecclesiastical privilege 
and its abuses. In 1725 there appeared the one great work of genius 
Italy produced during the century, the Scienza Nuova (The New 
Science) of Giambattista Vico (1668-1744). The son of poor and 
humble parents, Vico became Professor of Rhetoric at Naples. To 
his extensive classical knowledge he added a comprehensive grasp of 
philosophy, jurisprudence, and philology, and the fruits of his study 
was his work of which the full title in English 1s Principles of a New 
Science concerning the Nature of Nations. In this he set himself to 
study the evolution of the human mind and to deduce from it 
universal laws of history. ‘Tyranny, the first form of government, 
inspires revolt which leads to democratic equality. The inevitable 
excesses of republican government cause the rise of an empire, 
which becoming corrupt declines into barbarism, and emerging from 
it traces the same course. Vico’s conception of human history is 
that of an unending circle, and in the age of reason and belief in 
the perfectibility of man he remained solitary and misunderstood. 
Absorbed in study and speculation, he had small perception of the 
thought of his own time, and like Giannone his work is linked more 
to the past than to the present. 

Among the writers on law and political economy are the econo- 
mists Pietro and Alessandro Verri, Prince Filangieri (1752-1788), the 
author ofa history of legislation, and the Marquis Beccaria (1738-1794), 
whose work Dei delitte e delle pene denounced the barbarous methods 
of punishment of the day and created a turning-point in the treat- 
ment of crime. These men were familiar with French and English 
writers and all held advanced opinions. All alike envisaged a future 
of peace and progress and shared the humanitarian views character- 
istic of the time. A quotation from Filangieri is typical. “The func- 
tion of government is to make men happy, which is achieved by 
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promoting economic prosperity.’ Legislation should aim at ‘con- 
servatism and tranquillity, confidence in the government, security 
of property and economic liberty’. Beccaria was among those in 
Milan who advocated the ideas of the French writers through a 
periodical entitled Il Caffé (Coffee-House), which was outstanding 
among the many literary periodicals of the day. Philosophy, history, 
economics, language, art, literary criticism, and politics were dealt 
with by fashionable writers in contributions to these periodicals. 
Gaspare Gozzi (1713-1786), a prolific essayist and journalist, edited 
the Osservatore, a journal based on Addison’s Spectator, and the 
Gazzetta Veneta, in which contemporary literature and manners are 
severely criticized. | 

The fashionable poets of the age were countless, and among the 
many names Bertola, Vittorelli, Mazza, and Fantoni are outstanding. 
They were craftsmen who knew how to temper the formal classical 
tradition with the prevailing taste for Arcadian sweetness and serene 
artificiality. ‘The critical spirit found expression in the poetry of 
Giuseppe Parini (1729-1799). A lover of classical poetry, he at first — 
wrote in the Arcadian manner. Later, when living in Milan as tutor in | 
a noble family, his odes dealt with social problems. The poem I/ 
Giorno (‘The Day) gives ironical instructions to young men as to how 
they should spend morning, afternoon, evening, and night. His 
familiarity with the life he is satirizing enables him to show up all the 
ridiculous frivolities with which it was filled, and the book has thus © 
historical as well as literary value. 

Influenced by the ideas making their way in French society, 
Italian literature in the second half of the century sounds a note of 
dissatisfaction and a desire for change. A craving for liberty and a 
growing sense of the political, economic, and literary tyranny which 
stifled the national life found expression on the eve of the French 
Revolution in the tragedies of Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803). He was a 
Piedmontese nobleman by birth, of an adventurous and emotional 
character. He was passionately fond of horses and, while travelling as 
fast as they could carry him through Europe, he led a life full of 
quarrels, duels, and love-affairs. As his admirable autobiography 
(Vita di se stesso) shows, he was the embodiment of revolt against the 
system into which he had been born. Classical history inspired him 
with an enthusiasm for popular ‘liberty’, the ‘liberty’ of the French 
philosophers, in arms against ‘tyranny’. ‘This is the theme of all his 
nineteen tragedies written between 1782 and 1789. In each a typical 
tyrant, such as Saul or Philip II of Spain, is opposed by a heroic 
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rebel, David or Don Carlos, who passionately declaims against him. 
Alfieri’s aim was to teach men through his tragedies, ‘to be free, strong 
and generous, transported by virtue, hating violence, loving their 
country, conscious of their rights’. He made himself the apostle of 
nationalism, dedicating his Bruto to ‘the future Italian people’, and 
striving to rouse his countrymen to be worthy of the glory of ancient 
Rome. His style is the expression of the man. Forceful, bold, and 
pruned of all ornament, his aim is less to please than to inspire, to 
provoke thought rather than give enjoyment. As with so many 
others the first enthusiasm of Alfieri for French ‘liberty’ was rapidly 
dissipated as the despotism of the new republicanism became appar- 
ent, and in his Mzsogallo he poured out his indignation. He died in 
1803, embittered and disillusioned. He had little influence in his 
own age, but when Italy awoke to a sense of nationality Alfieri’s 
words inspired many patriots to heroic self-sacrifice for her liberty. 


The Nineteenth Century and After 


The reaction and disappointment expressed in Alfieri’s work is 
echoed at the beginning of the nineteenth century in the poetry of 
Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827). Italy, oppressed and divided, centred her 
hopes of freedom and unity on Napoleon. But unity was violated by 
the sale of Venetia to Austria, and for Italy there was, instead of 
freedom, a change of oppressors (p. 99). Hopes had been high, and 
the disappointment at failure was proportionately bitter. Foscolo 
expresses this disappointment in prose and poetry. His early verse, 
written in the dawn of hope for Italian freedom, eulogized the young 
Napoleon in whose armies he served. While in camp at Boulogne 
(1804-1806) he made his translation of Sterne’s Sentimental Fourney. 
His dream of liberty was, however, dashed by the surrender of his 
native Venice, and as a disillusioned exile he poured out his bitterness 
in his novel Le ultime leitere di Facopo Ortis (The last letters of 
Jacopo Ortis). It was widely read, for in the anguish of the hero Italy 
found expression of her own. When the French prohibited tomb- 
stones of any kind, forcing equality upon the dead as upon the living, 
Foscolo spoke in defence of man’s most intimate feelings and affec- 
tions in one of the finest poems in Italian literature, I Sepolcri 
(The Sepulchres). The first of many exiles, he spent some years in 
England, where he lectured and wrote. He died there in 1827, but 
was later buried in Florence. 

The influence of the French Revolution upon literature is seen 
not only in the spread of liberal ideas but in a reaction against 
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classicism. ‘The serene and formal composure of the classics was 
antagonistic to the troubled spirit of the time, and men’s minds 
turned to medieval history and literature which, in contrast to the 
paganism of the classics, were permeated by Christianity. Medie- 
valism linked with liberalism became an essential element in the 
Romantic movement, which in Italy found a congenial atmosphere 
and at the same time assumed there features of its own. It became at 
once a struggle against the narrow literary conventions and exaggera- 
tions of the lesser classicists, who were imitators of Alfieri, and in a 
wider sphere a protest against those who surrendered to political 
reaction. Between 1815 and 1870 Italian literature is a literature of 
revolt and protest against the conditions of the Congress of Vienna. 
Throughout this period Italians fought as vigorously with the pen 
as with the sword. Poetry, history, drama, and letters are all alike 
concerned with the political questions of the hour. It is not surpris- 
ing that while a few names stand out as ‘literature’ in the best sense of 
the word the rest have value only in relation to the making of modern 
Italy. 

The Italian romanticists were led in the first instance by Giovanni 
Berchet and Silvio Pellico (1789-1854), both contributors toa periodi- 
cal Il Conciliatore, which from 1816 made itself the organ of the 
movement. Many of the contributors were arrested for their liberal 
opinions by the Austrian police; among them was Pellico (1832), 
whose imprisonment in an Austrian dungeon is immortalized in his 
book Le Mie Prigion. Among the most promising of the new recruits 
was Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873), who became the chief expon- 
ent of Italian romanticism in his independence from classical imita- 
tion and conventions, in his realism, and in his hatred of Austria. 
His ideal, ‘a true subject, a moral purpose, and a pleasing form 
to attract’, was attained in his Jnmmi (Hymns) and in his novel J 
Promessi Spost (The Betrothed Lovers). Modelled on the historical 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, it depicts the suffering of the lower classes 
under Spanish rule during the seventeenth century, but its readers 
were quick to detect contemporary allusions. As a work of art it 
stands out above contemporary literature; the characters live, for 
they have the human qualities reaching beyond any particular period 
of history. It contributed also to the long debated linguistic question 
which had risen again with the desire for political unity. Manzoni by 
precept and example advocated the language spoken in Tuscany as 
the language of literature. Manzoni’s masterpiece was followed in 
due course by a long series of lesser imitators, most of whose novels 
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are forgotten, but in their time played their part in the struggle for 
independence. 

It is strange that the greatest poet of the time, Giacomo Leopardi 

(1798-1837), should seem to stand apart from the national movement. 
The son of impoverished aristocratic parents living in the provincial 
town of Recanati, he was, at the age of 20, one of the most learned 
scholars in Europe. Frail in body and a partial cripple, gifted with 
brilliant intelligence and an amazing power of application, he 
lived neglected and shut away from the world and society by his 
harsh, unsympathetic father. Self-taught after the age of 14, before 
he was 20 he was familiar with half a dozen modern languages and a 
master of Greek and Hebrew. Various scholarly works led to the 
offer of the Chair of Greek Philosophy at Berlin, but his physical 
weakness made acceptance impossible. From time to time he 
published poems in Italian, some of them among the finest lyrical 
poems in the language. He did not share the new political hopes 
which lighted his contemporaries, and his poetry expresses the grief 
of humanity confronted always by insurmountable difficulties. His 
Operette Morali and his Canti are a lamentation over human suffering 
and decadence expressed with a simplicity of style and language 
which adds to their beauty. They express the sorrows and failures 
but not the yearnings and strivings of his countrymen. 

As the rising patriotic feeling expressed itself in riots, plots, and 
insurrections untimely but daring literature became increasingly 
a political weapon. A succession of poets—political exiles or soldiers 
of liberty—wrote for the plotters battle songs or passionate outbursts 
against the enemy. Gabriele Rossetti, father of the English artist and 
poet, inspired the Neapolitans during the rising of 1820 and was 
compelled to seek refuge in England. Much of the poetry was com- 
posed on the spur of the moment and was therefore of ephemeral 

value, but some of it, such as the lyrics of Poerio, Mercantini, and 
Mameli, passed into the national heritage. Mercantini’s Hymn to 
Garibaldi became the Marseillaise of Italy, and the stirring verses of 
the Fratelli d'Italia by Mameli were sung long after the young poet 
died fighting in 1849. Political writings appeared without number, 
many of them of outstanding merit. The writings of Giuseppe 
Mazzini (1805-1872) are lit with burning passion for national indepen- 
dence for Italy and all enslaved peoples. His great literary gifts—of 
style, of lucid and forcible expression, facility, and imagination—are 
the qualities which give permanence to his works, outlasting the more 
transient political elements. Historical learning, as historical novels, 
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became part of the national movement and much of the best work was 
inspired directly by love of Italy. Among notable historical writings 
are Pietro Colletta’s Storia del Reame di Napoli, covering the period 
1734-1825, Cesare Balbo’s Sommario della Storia d’ Italia (1846), and 
Michele Amari’s fine account of the Sicilian Vespers. The work of 
the Abbé Gioberti (1801-1852) was more immediately important. 
He was a Piedmontese priest, who, in a book entitled Del primato 
morale e civile degli Italiani, urged the historical right of Italy to 
independence, and the creation of an Italian confederation under the 
Pope. His ideas formed the basis of the political creed of the Italians 
between 1843, when his book appeared, and 1849. When the first 
revolution failed and the Church proved its inability to take the lead, 
he advocated the union of Italy under the house of Savoy in his 
Rinnovamento Civile d’Italia (1851). 

From 1815 to 1848 the Italians held their national problem before 
their own eyes and before the eyes of Europe. ‘The romanticists 
recalled the glories of the past and the miseries of serfdom. Mazzini 
called untiringly for action. Although Gioberti did not live to see it, 
Piedmont under the leadership of Cavour became the heart of a 
united Italy. When, however, unity had been achieved, political 
failures and disappointments and inefficient leadership broke the 
long-sustained wave of enthusiasm that had made sacrifice possible. 
During the second half of the century, in marked contrast to the 
optimism of the early years, the prevailing note in literature was one 
of disillusionment. ‘There was a rapid swing towards realism and a 
gradual decadence of romanticism. Typical of the later phases of | 
romanticism are the lesser writers of the mid-century, with plaintive 
romantic poems and harrowing tales. 

Giosue Carducci (1835-1907), on the other hand, represents the 
classical reaction from romanticism during the critical period of the 
Risorgimento. A keen partisan, a staunch Liberal, and a realist, 
bitterly opposed to the Papacy, and one whose deep-seated love of 
the classics bore fruit in his contempt for romanticism, he expressed 
his principles in the words, ‘in politics Italy above everything; in 
aesthetics classical poetry above everything: in action candour and 
strength above everything’. His classical precision of phrase, his 
clarity in thought and expression, were protests against the vagueness 
and emotionalism inherent in the romantic outlook. His is not the 
classicism of Alfieri or Foscolo. Living in an age beset with political 
problems and concerned with the events of history, it was inevitable 
that he should write on subjects familiar to him. While the Fuvenila — 
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and Levia gravia are imitative of Greek, Latin, and Italian classics, the 
substance of his doctrine is in his Inno a Satana (Ode to Satan) in which 
reason is exalted as self-sufficient. In his Odi Barbari he uses classical 
metres to celebrate Italy’s glories and achievements and to express 
his own enjoyment of nature. Above all a teacher, from him the new 
nation learned how to appreciate and to maintain what was best 
in her ancient heritage of beauty. By his critical editions of the 
Italian classics he rendered a service to literature complementary to 
that of Francesco de Sanctis (1818-1883), whose Storia della Lettera- 
tura Italiana concerned itself more with probing the motives of 
literary works than with the details of their authorship and composi- 
tion. ‘The work of the latter is of outstanding importance in that it 
helped to establish criticism on a philosophical basis, and con- 
tributed to a fuller understanding of the main currents of literature. 

Contemporary with the middle and later periods of Carducci was 
the work of Giovanni Pascoli (1855-1912). His early poetry is 
simple and intimate, and earned him the name of ‘the great poet of 
little things’. His later works combine preoccupation with modern 
problems and romantic feeling with the classical spirit. 

_The third and last of the eminent Italian poets of the century is 
Gabriele d’Annunzio (1864-1936), who brought a new note into 
Italian literature. He is the poet of speed. The aeroplane, the speed- 
boat, and the motor enthralled him, and he saw beyond the mere 
exhilaration of speed to the power behind it of the foundry and the 
furnace with its ultimate outcome in the destructive machines of man. 
Excitement and danger were his natural elements, and his vividness 
of description had its source in personal experience. Nature offers 
him a background for different emotions, and vividly colours his 
poetry. It is not surprising that the sea should appeal to his imagina- 
tion, and he wrote of it with power. Among the patriotic poetry of 
the century d’Annunzio’s war songs, crowded with historical 
allusions and full of aspirations for a conquering Italy, stand with 
the best. Notable among his plays are early examples, such as 
Francesca da Rimini and La Figlia di Iorio, the scene of the latter 
being his native Abruzzi. In his novels, his attitudes vary between 
the decadence of contemporary French novelists, the pessimism of 
Dostoievsky, and Nietzsche’s doctrine of the superman. His fanciful 
heroes talk rather than live. Overloaded as his novels are with 
‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’, they 
are nevertheless redeemed by the admirable quality of his prose. 

Other contemporary novels expressed for the most part a realistic 
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note, and bore witness to the influence of the French novelist Zola. 
Each writer sought out a setting in which nature and men were most 
familiar to him. ‘The masterpieces of Giovanni Verga (1840-1922) 
are his Sicilian tales, [1 Malavoglia and Novelle Rusticane, portraying 
the struggles and misfortunes of the poorer classes in the south. 
Girolamo Rovetta (1851-1910) found his subject in the professional 
middle class, and his cynical novels are documents of contemporary 
life. The novels and short stories of Matilde Serao depict life in the 
poorest quarters of Naples. The most popular novelist of the period 
was Antonio Fogazzaro (1842-1911). His central problem is the 
relation between modern thought and the Catholic religion. This 
forms the theme of his best known novel IJ Santo, which brought on 
him the disapproval of the ecclesiastical authorities. His finest work is 
Piccolo Mondo Antico, which gives a remarkable picture of a Lombard 
family in the early years of the Risorgimento. Daniele Cortis deals 
with the question of the indissolubility of marriage and describes the 
struggles of a politician in the years following the achievement of , 
national unity. 

In drama the problem plays of Ibsen and Strindberg exercised 
notable influence. Among the many dramatists Luigi Pirandello 
(1869-1936) is the most outstanding. He is the most important 
exponent of the intellectual and psychological curiosity, the love of 
experiment and novel experiences which characterize late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century literature. His first work was a novel, 
Il fu Mattio Pascal (1904). Itis the story of a man, unhappily married, 
who, by a mistaken identity, is declared dead. ‘Thus released he 
takes another name and begins life again, but when after a pretended 
suicide he tries for the second time to return, he finds himself 
forgotten and without a place in the world. In his plays, themes of 
a similar nature are employed to expound his abiding quarrel with life. 
Enrico IV has a madman for its hero, L’uomo dal fiore in bocca (The 
man with a flower in his mouth) is condemned to die of an incurable 
disease. Sez personaggi in cerca d’autore (Six characters in search of an 
author) is concerned with the relation between life and art. Several 
of his plays have been acted in England, where they attracted much 
attention. Pirandello found life “a sad piece of buffoonery because 
we have in ourselves, without being able to know why, the need to 
deceive ourselves constantly by creating a reality which is vain and 
illusory’. Man, in his plays, is always different from his own mental 
picture of himself, and catastrophe comes through the revelation of 
the impression which he makes on others. The agony which sears ~ 
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his characters gives reality to tragedies which would otherwise be 
merely artificial. 

Chief among the philosophers of modern Italy is Benedetto Croce 
(b. 1866), and the influence which he has exercised in every sphere of 
intellectual life is profound and far-reaching. Like the men of the 
Renaissance, his interests range over all branches of human activity. 
In his Estetica he set up a new approach to artistic and literary 
criticism. His historical works, more especially those dealing with 
southern Italy, are as scholarly as they are wide in outlook. The 
keynote of his philosophy is reverence for the free spirit of man; 
thus he is a liberal in politics and an unbending critic of the Fascist 
regime. ‘The purpose of his life’s work is summed up in his say- 
ing that ‘the one real duty of a philosopher is to make us known to 
ourselves’. Giovanni Gentile, Croce’s friend and one-time disciple, 
founded another school of thought which continues to influence the 
mind of Italy. 

The period before the War of 1914-1918 produced a great variety 
of literature. Besides creative work there was much writing of history, 
memoirs, criticism, and translation of foreign authors. Alfredo 
Oriani (1852-1909) revealed to Italians the inner history of their 
political development, in La Lotta Politica in Italia, and other works. 
He shares with Machiavelli the distinction of being acclaimed as 
their prophet by the Fascists. Giovanni Papini (b. 1881) produced 
brilliant and provocative essays, and founded a magazine, [1 Leonardo, 
which provided outlet for some of the best brains among the younger 
generation in Florence. His conversion to Christianity was marked 
by his Storza di Cristo (1920), which attracted wide attention. Among 
modern novelists, Alfredo Panzini combines elegance with humour, 
A. L. Borgese is a critic as well as a writer of fiction, and Grazia 
- Deledda finds a copious source of inspiration in her native Sardinia. 

Many promising poets were killed in the war, among whom Renato 
Serra is worthy of special mention. After the war, the new situation 
which developed under Fascism was unfavourable to original work, 
and the outstanding names in literature were still those of the pre- 
Fascist era. The new spirit of nationalism had, however, the effect 
of stimulating the production or completion of critical works of out- 
standing merit on Italian civilization. ‘Typical of these are Adolfo 
Venturi’s great history of Italian Art, the new edition of Muratori’s 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, and the monumental Enciclopedia 
Italiana. 
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THE SCIENCES 


ITALIAN scientists have seldom fallen far behind those of neighbour- 
ing countries and have often been leaders of thought. Three names 
in particular, Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo, and Marconi, stand out 
as examples of Italy’s scientific genius. During the Middle Ages 
scientific thought and practice were based on biblical or early 
Christian authority or on superstition, unproved by experiment. 
If experiment or experience went contrary to ancient authority it was 
immediately suspect. The Renaissance and the revival of classical 
studies saw the beginnings of a more logical system of science based 
especially on the works of Greek writers. Leonardo da Vinci and 
others of his contemporaries are representative of this change of out- 
look. The real turning-point in the advance of European science 
came, however, in the sixteenth century with the work of the Pole, 
Copernicus, and the Italian, Galileo, and henceforth experimental 
proof gradually began to take the place of ancient belief. The year 
1543, which saw the appearance of De revolutionibus orbium celestium 
by Copernicus and De humani corporis fabrica by Vesalius in Flanders, 
may be taken to mark the beginning of this new era. Developments 
during the centuries following the death of Galileo (1642) constitute 
a third and final phase in the history of sciertte. 


Italian Science before 1543 


Early Scientists. The years 1150-1250 saw the foundation of the 
first universities in Europe and the growing interest in Greek 
authorities, more particularly Aristotle, or in mathematical and 
medical works translated from the Arabic. Most of these were in 
Latin, and the Italian language only came to be used for science very 
gradually. Outstanding in this type of work because it also contained 
the germ of real experimental physics was that of Eugene the Amir, 
a Sicilian, who between 1150 and 1200 translated the Ptolemaic 
Optics from Arabic into Latin. Slightly later was Leonardo Fibonacci 
(c. 1170-1240), who has been described as the most outstanding 
mathematician of Christian (as opposed to Mohammedan) Europe of 
this period. During the Middle Ages noblemen and monarchs were 
sometimes the patrons of science. Fibonacci, for instance, was under 
the patronage of the Emperor Frederick II (1194-1250), who was 
himself a scientist and wrote an exhaustive treatise on falconry 
containing much first-hand zoological observation, 
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The importance of learning in Italy during this period is shown by 
the fact that of the five European universities, Oxford, Montpellier, 
Paris, Salerno, and Bologna, known to be of twelfth-century origin, 
two are Italian. The fame of Salerno as a school of medicine dates 
from the eleventh century, and, following the imperial edict (1231) 
instituting a licence for the practice of medicine to be conferred after 
examination by the masters of Salerno, the foundations of modern 
medicine were laid there. A well-known treatise on surgery and skin 
_ diseases was written by Roger of Salerno (c. 1170), and Gerard of 
Cremona (d. c. 1184) translated Arabic medical works into Latin. 
This was a real advance, as it meant that students no longer needed 
to learn Arabic in order to study medicine. Later the medical school 
at Salerno declined and some of its work was transferred to Bologna, 
already famed for its school of law. The school of surgery at Bologna 
flourished especially under the guidance of Roland of Parma (early 
thirteenth century), Ugo Borgognoni (d. c. 1259), and his son 
Teodorico Borgognoni (1205-1298). New universities had also 
sprung up, by migrations from Bologna, at Modena (before 1182), 
Reggio nell’ Emilia (in 1188), Arezzo (c. 1215), and Padua (1222). 
The first three were of only temporary duration, but Padua became 
a university of great importance and flourished under Venetian 
patronage especially during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Other foundations between the years 1200 and 1250 were Naples 
(1224), the Papal Court (1244), Siena (1246), and Piacenza (1248). 

Engineering work was also progressing in northern Italy; an 
important canal, the Naviglio Grande, was constructed between 1179 
and 1258 to bring the water of the F. Ticino some 30 miles to Milan. 
_In 1295 the Genoese built an aqueduct to carry water to Genoa and 
a large new mole to protect the harbour (1275-1283). 

During the second half of the thirteenth century more translations 
of Greek or Arabic medical works were being made into Latin, 
particularly under the patronage of Manfred, son of Frederick II. 
Original researches were also beginning to appear. A book on the 
veterinary treatment of the horse by Giordano Ruffo is the main 
medieval work on this subject. The Chirurgia Magna of Bruno da 
Longoburgo, an eminent surgeon in Padua (c. 1252), was based both 
on Arab surgery and on his own practice. Guglielmo da Saliceto 
wrote on surgery and general medicine at Verona (c. 1275) and was 
even more independent of Arabic sources than Bruno. Until this 
time knowledge of anatomy was partly based on the dissection of 
pigs, but under Saliceto’s influence human dissection became more 
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frequent, both for anatomical research and in post-mortem examina- 
tions for legal purposes. The Church authorities did not prohibit 
dissection of human corpses, but were prejudiced against it. In spite 
of the advances in knowledge which were being made, astrology was 
still used by physicians in their medical practice. Another famous 
physician, Taddeo Alderotti (d. 1303), practised at Bologna and 
emphasized clinical method in his teaching. The work of Simone 
da Genova at the end of the thirteenth century is especially important. 
He produced an enormous encyclopaedia of materia medica called 
the Synonyma medicinae, which took him thirty years to prepare. 
This was an attempt to straighten out the confusions of medical terms 
from many languages including Arabic, Greek, and Latin; it 
remained a standard work until the middle sixteenth century. The 
invention of printing acted as an incentive to the production of 
medical works which were in great demand. One of the earliest 
books printed in Bologna was I] Libro di Perché (1473; The Book of 
Why) by a medical professor Girolamo Manfredi. It dealt in the 
form of question and answer with problems of health, hygiene, and 
diet, and became a best-seller. 

In mathematics translators were also active such as Giovanni 
Campano of Novara, mathematician and astronomer, who brought 
out a famous Latin edition of Euclid in 1246. Original work is 
represented by Ristoro d’Arezzo, who wrote an encyclopaedia in 
Italian (p. 343) entitled Della composizione del mondo colle sui cagioni 
(The origin and composition of the Earth). This includes some 
astronomy mixed with astrology, meteorology, and geology. A more 
practical result of science during the thirteenth century was the 
development of the glass industry centred at Venice and Murano, 
which affected everyday life by the increased output of window glass, 
vases, and vessels. "he invention of spectacles is also believed to 
have taken place in northern Italy ; early references to them are known 
in 1285 and 1289. ‘T'wo of the earliest investigators in their design 
are Alessandro della Spina (d. 1313) and Salvino degl’ Armati 
(d5- 2217). 

Early Maps and the Magnetic Compass. While these gradual 
advances were being made in mathematics, physics, and medicine, 
Mediterranean maritime trade was increasing, especially from the 
ports of Genoa and Venice. The Chinese are generally credited with 
the invention of the magnetic compass, but there is no proof that 
they used it for navigation. The Arabs are believed to have employed 
it in ships as early as the eleventh century, but its first European use 
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is accredited to Italian (probably Genoese) sailors in the latter part 
of the twelfth century. A claim that the magnetic compass was 
invented independently by Flavio Gioia at Amalfi in 1302 has been 
disproved, as it had been described as early as 1269 by a French 
physicist, Peter Peregrinus. 

‘The increase in maritime trade also emphasized the need for charts 
and sailing directions. ‘The earliest charts, mainly of the Mediter- 
ranean, may have been made by Catalans, but Italian map-makers, 
particularly Genoese and Venetian, were responsible for their 
development and relative perfection. ‘These early charts, which were 
sometimes accompanied by sailing directions, are known as portolant. 
The oldest surviving examples are the ‘Carte pisane’, which are believed 
to date from the end of the thirteenth century, whilst the earliest 
dated one was made by Pietro Vesconte in 1311. ‘These examples are 
so good that they were almost certainly preceded by still earlier ones, 
perhaps going back as far as the eleventh century. The portolani 
have no lines of latitude and longitude, but are covered with a net- 
work of compass-bearings originating from foci disposed symmetri- 
cally over the map. On some the compass-bearings are given Italian 
names, while the easterly, Levante, was marked with a cross, and the 
northerly, ‘Tramontano, with a spear-head. This last sign has 
survived till modern times as a spear-head or fleur-de-lys. Relative 
positions of places were derived by dead-reckoning, as astronomical 
observation for position had not yet come into use. The portolani 
are a great advance on any earlier maps, because they depended on 
direct observation rather than theory or tradition. By the end of the 
thirteenth century they had reached a remarkable degree of perfection. 

Contemporary land maps are known as monastic maps, and were 
not so accuraté as the portolani, probably because it was nearly 
always possible to ask the way when travelling by land. These 
inferior monastic maps, however, continued to be used because the 
portolani were mainly concerned with the coastal regions. 

Early Italian Travellers. 'The expansion of maritime trade which 
demanded improved portolani also encouraged travellers to explore 
beyond the limits of usual commerce. These early travellers often 
went as missionaries or diplomats as well as investigators of possible 
trade. Many of their names are now unknown, but one of the earliest 
recorded is Giovanni da Pian del Carpine, a Franciscan missionary 
and diplomat, who in 1245-1247 crossed Europe and Asia to Mongolia. 
His journal is one of the most important of its kind before that of 
Marco Polo. 
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Between 1250 and 1350 Italy sent out more famous explorers than 
all the rest of Europe. Among the best known of these are Giovanni 
di Montecorvino (c. 1247-1328), who founded the first Franciscan 
mission in India (1291-1292) and then went by sea to Peking and 
founded a mission there, and Ricoldo di Monte Croce (1242-1320), 
a Dominican missionary in Asia Minor, Iraq, and Iran (c. 1286), who 
lived for some time at Baghdad and left a valuable description of 
eastern peoples and their customs. During this period the coasts of 
Africa were also explored by such Italians as Lanzerotto Malocello,! 
a Genoese sailor who rediscovered some of the Canary Islands and 
made an unsuccessful attempt at colonization (1270 or 1275), and 
the brothers Ugolino and Guido Vivaldi, who set out in 1291 from 
Genoa in an attempt to circumnavigate Africa, but never returned. 

By far the most famous of these travellers is Marco Polo (1254- 
1324). The Polo family were wealthy merchants in Venice who also 
owned property in the Crimea. Their travels were mainly commercial. 
Marco’s father and uncle, Niccolo and Maffeo Polo, journeyed 
between 1255 and 1269 from the Crimea by way of Bokhara to the 
court of Kublai Khan. In 1271, taking Marco Polo with them, they 
again set out from Venice and travelled overland to Kublai Khan’s 
capital at Peking, which they reached in 1275. Between this year 
and 1292 Marco made extensive journeys in China, Burma, and 
Turkestan. ‘They finally returned in 1295 by way of the East Indies 
and Persia. On the return journey, which was mainly by sea, Marco 
was entrusted with diplomatic letters from Kublai Khan to the pope 
and other European potentates, and with the guardianship of a 
beautiful Tartar princess who was to be the bride of the Ilkhan of 
Persia. ) 

Marco was primarily a merchant, not a geographer, and it is not 
easy to follow his extensive routes in detail, but his journal gives an 
excellent account of peoples and customs. On his return, Marco was 
taken prisoner by the Genoese during an engagement between the 
fleets of Genoa and Venice, and he dictated his famous journal to a 
fellow prisoner in Genoa, who wrote it down in French (p. 343). 
The countries described include Russia, Turkestan, China, Siam, 
Burma, Java, Sumatra, the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, Abyssinia, 
Socotra, Zanzibar, Madagascar, Baluchistan, and parts of western 
and southern India. Some of the things he described were previously 
unknown in Europe. He noted some minerals, including coal and its 
uses, and asbestos, which he called ‘salamander’. Among Asiatic 


’ His name is perpetuated in that of the island of Lanzerote. 
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plants and animals he mentioned mountain rhubarb, indigo, ginger, 
pepper, rice and rice-wine, various kinds of falcons, fat-tailed sheep, 
and humped oxen. His observations on human customs and industries 
included the Mongolian use of mare’s milk, paper currency, Tartar 
calendars, Chinese ocean-going junks, some with watertight com- 
partments, porcelain, and cotton goods, including muslin. At first 
his accounts were not believed, but later he had a considerable 
influence on geographical knowledge and on exploration. The earliest 
_known favourable reference to him was by Pietro d’ Abano (c. 1303), 
and some of his results were included in the Catalan world map of 
1375: 

The records of these early travellers resulted in a general widening 
of geographical knowledge during the thirteenth century, and laid 
the foundation of subsequent exploration. One of the most important 
ideas arising from these wide travels was that the earth is round, as 
expressed for instance in a poem by Pulci (p. 352). 

The Age of Columbus and of Leonardo da Vinci. Christopher 
Columbus was born at Genoa in 1446, or possibly 1451, and died in 
1506. He lived at Genoa and at Savona until 1473, and took part in 
several voyages in the Mediterranean and Atlantic. He then settled 
in Portugal and is believed to have sailed to Iceland (1477), where he 
may have heard of the Viking voyages to ‘Vinland’. As his famous 
expeditions across the Atlantic were under the patronage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain he did not directly affect the Italian scene. It is 
sufficient to mention here that, apart from his enormous contributions 
to cartography, he increased scientific knowledge by his observation 
of the variation of the magnetic compass. Amerigo Vespucci, after 
whom America is supposed to have been called, was another Italian 
in the service of Portugal and Spain. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519; p. 327) can be claimed as a scientist 
as well as an artist on account of his anatomical drawings alone, 
but in spite of the ingenuity of his engineering drawings, there is 
some doubt as to his practical success in applied mechanics. He has 
been described as a man whose ‘aim was to understand everything’, 
and his mind was so endowed with genius that he could surpass most 
living men at anything he took up; perhaps his great failing was that 
he was too versatile. His biographer Vasari wrote of him, ‘He would 
have made great profit in learning if he had not been so capricious 
and fickle. He began learning many things and then gave them up.’ 
Some of his scientific conclusions were years and even centuries ahead 
of his time, and he has been described as a ‘modern biologist in the 
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disguise of a medieval artist’. Leonardo’s attitude to the work he 
attempted is best expressed in his own words: “Obstacles do not deter 
me; every obstacle can be overcome with resolution.’ His enormous 
output is partly to be explained by his advocacy of solitude as an aid 
to study. ‘When you are alone’, he said, ‘you are yourself absolutely ; 
but if you are attended by a single companion, you are only half 
yourself,’ although when he wished he could be a popular social figure. 

It is necessary to remember these personal attributes in under- 
standing Leonardo’s genius and failure as a scientist. He always 
insisted that a knowledge of physiology must be based on a thorough 
foundation of mathematics and mechanics. His anatomical drawings 
were based on dissection of both animals and human corpses; he 
believed almost fanatically that “Those who take for their standard 
any one but Nature . . . weary themselves in vain’ and refused to rely 
solely on existing authorities. He was perhaps the greatest naturalist 
of the fifteenth century, and continued his study of anatomy until he 
was nearly 60, when he was under the instruction of the far younger 
Marcantonio della Torre. Leonardo’s drawings include much 
embryology, and he seems to have foreshadowed the theory of 
evolution in his opinion that man depends on the same conditions as 
other animals during his embryonic development. The range of his 
biological studies is so vast that little more than a list of some of them 
can be given. They include the structure of bones; the form of 
muscles and their action; the shape of the brain; the spinal cord and 
its relation to the nervous system; the lungs and respiration and the 
connexion between the air breathed-in and the state of the blood; 
the valves of the heart and distribution of arteries; and the function 
of veins, his views on which came near to a correct understanding of 
blood circulation. He was the first anatomist known to have given a 
correct description of the human uterus, of the skeleton in full detail, 
and of most of the muscles of the body. His skill in drawing all these 
was unique. 

Leonardo’s other investigations in science include mechanics, 
architecture, military and civil engineering, and hydraulics. Many 
of these designs were very advanced for their date and he even made 
model flying-machines; a helicopter type is said to have flown. 
Amongst natural phenomena he investigated lightning, glaciers, 
river action, mountain structure, and the nature of fossils. He also 
inquired about the possibility of tides in the Black Sea and Caspian 
Sea (here we see, perhaps, a result of the activities of the Polo 
family), and issued a report on ‘precautions to be taken against a 
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threatening landslip’. His note-books contain several attempts to 
solve problems in optics, and he made observations on the moon’s 
orbit and on the position of the ecliptic. He made friends with many 
mathematicians and cosmographers, and some of his ideas are con- 
sidered to have influenced Galileo. 

The record of his activities as a practising engineer includes a 
proposal to canalize the Arno between Pisa and Florence; designs for 
water-mills and fulling machines; advice on canal and harbour works 

in Romagna; sketch-maps of the Maremma, Tuscany, and Umbria; 
hydraulic and irrigation works in Lombardy; harbour works at 
Civitavecchia; and a projected canal joining the Loire and Saéne ~ 
rivers in France. Some of his proposals were rather fantastic, others 
may have been deliberate ‘leg-pulls’. The story is told that Leonardo 
prepared a scheme which was shown to the authorities in Florence 
_ for raising the church of S. Giovanni by levers and other contrivances 
so as to put steps underneath without its falling down. He argued 
with so much eloquence that only after his departure did the authorities 
realize the impossibility of the task. 


The Age of Galileo 


The Forerunners of Galileo. During the period immediately preced- 
ing Galileo considerable advances in science took place, partly under 
the influence of Leonardo and of Copernicus, who lectured in Italy. 
The principal subjects of study were mathematics, physics, and 
astronomy, as well as biology and medicine. 

One of the best known mathematicians was Niccolo Tartaglia 
(1500-1557 or 1559), who discovered the solution of cubic equations, 
but he had to reveal the result to a colleague under oath of secrecy 
owing to the attentions of the Inquisition. He also translated Euclid 
into Italian and worked on the theory of projectiles. Giovanni 
Battista della Porta (c. 1538-1615) studied optics and investigated the 
principle of the camera obscura, and was accordingly suspected by 
the Inquisition of practising magic. He also founded at Naples in 
1560 one of the earliest known scientific societies, the Accademia de’ 
Secreti. Frederico Commandino (1509-1575) and Luca Valerio 
(1552-1618) are both remembered for their investigation of the centre 
of gravity of solid bodies, Francesco Maurolico (1494-1575) as 
reviving interest in geometry, and Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576) in 
algebra. Guido Ubaldi del Monte (1540-1607), a great friend of 
Galileo, published a book on the elements of mechanics, and 
Cristoforo Clavio (1557-1612) was a mathematician who advised 
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Gregory XIII on the reform of the calendar in 1582. Giovanni 
Battista Benedetti (c. 1585) confuted some of Aristotle’s mechanical 
solutions and was a precursor of Galileo in the study of static equi- 
librium. It is difficult to know whether Galileo was aware of all of 
this vast body of work, but until his time astronomy had made very 
little progress since the work of Gerard of Cremona. 

In botany Andrea Cesalpino (1519-1603) is notable as one of the 
first to attempt a classification of plants according to their natural 
relationship. This was based on study of the fruits, seeds, and 
flowers of plants, so that he can be said to have understood the main 
divisions of monocotyledons and dicotyledons. Previously there was 
only the medieval classification into such classes as trees, bulbous 
plants, scented flowers, unscented flowers, ferns, grasses, &c. He was 
greatly helped by the increasing construction of gardens during the 
sixteenth century and by the books illustrating them. Girolamo 
Fractastoro (c. 1478-1553) had already suggested the connexion 
between seeds and the fertilization of plants, thus refuting Aristotle’s 
theory of ‘spontaneous generation’, which hitherto had been un- 
questioned. 

Gabrielo Fallopio (c. 1523-1562), inspired by Vesalius’s teach- 
ing in Italy, made pioneer discoveries in medicine, including the 
utero-peritoneal canal which bears his name. He worked at Ferrara, 
Pisa, and Padua. One of his pupils, Hieronymo Fabrizio (1539-1619), 
succeeded him as professor at Padua and discovered the valves in the 
veins, without realizing their significance. Harvey’s epoch-making 
discovery of the circulation of the blood (1616) must to some extent 
be considered due to Fabrizio, who was one of Harvey’s teachers. 
Fabrizio also did pioneer work on several other medical subjects and 
carried on the work of Leonardo in embryology and the optical 
system of the human eye. He was especially favoured by Venetian 
patronage. His contemporary, Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522-1605), 
physician and naturalist, established a botanical garden and public 
museum at Bologna. He was a pioneer in pharmacy, and attempted 
to write a complete encyclopaedia of natural history. This work 
contains much of value; but includes a curious mixture of fabulous 
and real creatures. A work on bees was written in 1625 by Federigo 
Cesi, Marchese di Monticelli (d. 1628), the founder in 1603 of the 
famous Accademia dei Lincei, one of the earliest scientific societies, 
whose members were among the first scientists to use the microscope 
in biology. Although this society was dissolved when he died, it was 
revived in 1870 and still exists. 
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Galileo. Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) is one of the greatest scientists 
of all time. He was born in Pisa, and after leaving school started to 
read medicine at Pisa University. His first invention consisted of 
types of pendulum for measuring the rate of the pulse. He knew no 
mathematics until he was 18, but at about this age abandoned medicine 
for the study of mathematics and physics. Some of his early investi- 
gations were into an accurate hydrostatic balance (1586), the centre 
of gravity of solid bodies, and the cycloid curve (c. 1590). Although 
not the first scientist to question the authority of Aristotle, Galileo 
was soon far ahead of his predecessors in his bold advocacy of the 
experimental method in science. ‘This early led him in his investi- 
gation of the force of gravity (1590-1591) to dispute Aristotle’s 
dictum that the time taken for different weights to fall should be 
inversely proportional to their weight. Galileo asserted they would 
fall in equal times, with due allowance for air-resistance. So he 
arranged his famous public demonstration when he dropped unequal 
weights simultaneously from the Leaning Tower. They hit the 
ground together, and thus proved Galileo right. As the tower is not 
high enough to allow very accurate time-measurement, he devised 
most ingenious experiments with brass balls rolling down smooth 
grooves in inclined planks, which entirely confirmed his thesis. Such 
spectacular proof of a fallacy in the reasoning of Aristotle caused the 
whole of the academic staff at Pisa to revolt against him and accuse 
him of ‘blasphemy’. He was forced to resign in 1592 and took up an 
appointment at Padua. 

Here Galileo designed various mechanical contrivances, and 
constructed an apparatus which was the forerunner of both the 
barometer and thermometer. His friend Sagredo of Venice (1571- 
1620) improved on his design by adding a hundred-degree scale to 
the open-tube thermometer (1613) and is believed to have experi- 
mented with a closed-tube type (c. 1615), which was possibly 
perfected by Leopoldo dei Medici in 1653. ‘To this period also 
belongs one of Galileo’s earliest excursions into astronomy. A new 
star appeared in 1604, and Galileo explained that from absence of 
parallax it must be farther from the earth than the moon or planets. 
This opinion brought him once again into sharp conflict with the 
followers of Aristotle. He also studied the magnetic properties of 
lodestones, and between 1590 and 1609 was writing his Dialoghi delle 
Nuove Scienze, which dealt with very varied mechanical problems, 
but were not published until 1638. 

The earliest known telescope was made in Flanders, but it is not 
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known to have been put to any practical use, and was probably no 
more than one of the ‘scientific toys’ so popular in the seventeenth — 
century. Galileo heard an account of it in 1609, and said it was ‘so 
ingeniously constructed . . . that a man could be seen quite plainly at 

a distance of two miles’. He immediately set about making one for 
himself, which consisted of a lead tube containing a plano-concave 
eye-piece and a plano-convex object-glass, with a magnifying power 
of three diameters. He exhibited it on 21 August 1609 to ‘Many of 
the nobles and senators’ of Venice, who ‘ although of a great age, 
mounted more than once to the top of the highest church tower in 
Venice in order to see sails and shipping which were so far off that it 
was two hours before they were seen without my spy-glass steering 
full-sail into the harbour; for the effect of my instrument is such that 
it makes an object 50 miles off appear as large as if it were only five 
miles away.’ 

Galileo did not invent the microscope, but was one of its earliest 
users in biology, for as Jean ‘Tarde wrote, ‘Galileo with this long tube 
has seen flies which look as big as a lamb, are covered all over with 
hair, and have very pointed nails...’ Galileo is known to have sent a 
microscope to Cesi (p. 384) with instructions on how to use it and 
what to look at. In these instructions Galileo wrote: “I have examined 
with the greatest delight a large number of animals, amongst which 
the bug is most horrible, the gnat and the moth very beautiful.’ 

Galileo did not follow the use of the microscope far, but turned his | 
attention to the astronomical possibilities of the telescope. He made 
several larger models than that shown to the authorities in Venice. 
The first one used for looking at the stars is believed to have had a 
magnification of about 20 diameters. His first discovery was of a vast 
number of stars invisible to the naked eye. Indeed, he estimated 
that his telescope raised the number of stars in the Pleiades from 7 to 
36, and in the constellation of Orion from 37 to 80, and showed the 
Milky Way to consist of a vast multitude of stars. In January 1610 
with a still more powerful instrument he discovered the four larger 
moons of Jupiter. Describing this discovery he said: ‘I give thanks 
to God, who has been pleased to make me the first observer of 
marvellous things unrevealed to bygone ages . . . I had already 
ascertained that the moon was a body very similar to the earth’, and 
the new telescope ‘has revealed to me a multitude of fixed stars never 
before seen, being more than ten times the number of those that can 
be seen by the unaided eye. But the greatest marvel of all is the 
discovery of four new planets ... The new bodies move round - 
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another very great star’, the planet Jupiter, ‘in the same way as 
Mercury and Venus, and, peradventure, the other known planets, 
move round the sun’. ‘This foreshadows his conviction that the earth 
moves round the sun. His results were published in March 1610 in 
the astronomical treatise, Szderius nuncius. Galileo eventually worked 
out with remarkable accuracy the periods of rotation of Jupiter’s 
moons. He also proposed that the results could be used to determine 
the longitude of a ship at sea, but the idea was impracticable. 

Galileo made other astronomical discoveries at this time. He 
showed that the surface of the moon is mountainous and not flat and 
polished as hitherto believed, and estimated the height of the moun- 
tains as 4—5 miles, a result agreeing remarkably well with modern cal- 
culations; he suggested that the phenomenon known as earthshine, 
popularly called the ‘old moon in the young moon’s arms’, was sun- 
light reflected from the earth and not light emanating from the moon 
itself; he discovered the rings of Saturn and the phases of the planet 
Venus, which after three months’ observation he declared to have the 
same explanation as the moon’s phases; he predicted similar phases 
for the planet Mercury; and observed the gibbosity of Mars. The 
main results of these researches on the Solar System were that the 
planets do not shine by their own light but by reflected sunlight; 
the phenomenon of night and day on the earth is the same as the 
phases of the moon and of the planet Venus; and all the planets, 
including the earth, revolve round the sun. All this may now seem 
very obvious, but it must not be forgotten how fanatically the 
followers of Aristotle believed that the sun and all the planets revolved 
round the earth as the centre of the universe. 

Curiously enough these conclusions were at first welcomed by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Rome, and Galileo was elected a member 
of the Accademia dei Lincei (1611). At this time he also discovered 
sunspots which he thought might ‘be something of the nature of our 
own clouds’, and from his observation of them realized that the sun 
rotates on its axis. He tried to explain sunspots as due to material 
falling on to the surface of the sun, thus curiously forestalling the 
modern theory that the sun is constantly having meteoric matter 
poured into it from space. Galileo was most careful to base all his 
results on sufficiently long observation, and preferred ‘to be the last 
to produce a true conception than to anticipate others at the risk of 
having to unsay what I was in a hurry to affirm’. 

Galileo’s work on sunspots involved him in a difference of opinion 
with men who were soon to show what dangerous enemies they could 
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be. During 1611 the question arose whether the moon and planets 
might be inhabited, if Galileo was right in saying that the earth is | 
only one of many similar planets. Galileo answered that the moon is 
very unlikely to sustain any life, because any given side of it is 
subjected to periods of 15 days of brilliant sunlight alternating with 
equivalent periods of cold and darkness. In the meantime his 
enemies were banding together against him, and the attack by the 
Church authorities started in 1614. In 1616 Copernicus’ main work 
was officially suspended. Even during the gathering storm Galileo 
was turning his energy to an explanation of marine tides, which had 
so far been the subject of many far-fetched theories, but which he 
connected rather vaguely with the rotation of the earth. In August 
1618 three comets appeared, the brightest of them in the constellation — 
of Scorpio, and they immediately revived an old discussion on the 
origin of comets. Again Galileo was to the fore in the debate. His 
explanation was that they were due to masses of vapour rising to a 
great height from the earth; he did not realize that they described 
orbits round the sun like planets. 

In 1622 Galileo’s book Il Saggiatore (The Assayer) appeared, 
largely in answer to the growing volume of criticism which was 
being directed against him, and this was followed in 1632 by his 
Dialogue on the two chief Systems of the World, the Ptolemaic and the 
Copernican. 'This work was only allowed to be published after 
considerable alteration dictated by the pope himself, an old friend | 
of Galileo, but even so its defence of Copernicus was very thinly 
disguised. In one place it even suggested in effect that, if Aristotle 
had been able to look through a telescope, he would have changed 
some of his opinions. ‘The publication acted like a bombshell on the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and in 1633 Galileo was forced to appear in 
Rome to answer the charges brought against him. After imprisonment — 
and threat of torture he recanted, acknowledging that “Terra stat et in 
aeternum stabit’ (the earth stands still and will stand still for ever), 
though the inevitable mental reservations have inspired the story 
that he added sotto voce ‘e pur si muove’ (and yet it does move). 

After this it was obviously impossible for him to continue his 
astronomical researches, and he returned to a safer subject, mechanics. 
In hiswork Dialoghi delle Nuove Scienze he laid down the foundations 
of modern mechanics, which until then were entirely misunderstood. 
He also measured the wave-length of sounds of different pitch, made 
a detailed investigation of mechanical stresses in beams, and by a 
discussion of the action of gravity on falling bodies and the paths of 
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projectiles did much to pave the way for Newton’s famous Laws of 
Motion some thirty years later. Just before Galileo’s sight began to 
fail in 1637 he made his final astronomical discovery of the librations 
of the moon (i.e. the fact that the moon does not always turn exactly 
the same face towards the earth). His last work of all on pendulum 
clocks showed a curious resemblance to his first known research. 


The Period since Galileo 


Galileo’s pupils. ‘The most brilliant of Galileo’s pupils were 
Castelli, Torricelli, Viviani, and Borelli, who sometimes worked 
together as a team. Their joint researches were chiefly in physics, 
but also in mechanical principles applied to biology. Benedetto 
Castelli (1577-1643) also supervised drainage schemes in ‘Tuscany, 
helped by Torricelli. Evangelista Torricelli (1608-1647) designed 
the first real barometer, which was constructed by Vincenzo Viviani 
(1622-1703), the earliest biographer of Galileo. 'Torricelli’s barometer 
was made with mercury instead of water, and for the first time 
demonstrated the weight of the atmosphere. The vacuum at the 
sealed end of the tube, formed by the fall of mercury which is 
balanced by atmospheric pressure, has been famous ever since as 
Torricelli’s Vacuum. Giovanni Alfonso Borelli (1608-1679) was an 
astronomer who investigated gravitation, but his pioneer work in 
applying mechanical principles to animals’ movements was even 
more important. In 1657 Torricelli, Borelli, Viviani, and others were 
working in Florence in a laboratory specially installed in the ducal 
palace, and their meetings resulted in the foundation of the Accademia 
del Cimento. ‘This, together with the Accademia de’ Secreti (p. 383) 
and the Accademia det Lincet (p. 384), was one of the early scientific 
societies, whose influence rivalled that of the universities. 

Henceforward the development of science became more and more 
a matter for specialists. It is, accordingly, most convenient to describe 
separately the subsequent achievements in different sciences. 

Physics and Chemistry. "The work of Galileo’s pupils in physics was 
continued by Francesco Grimaldi (1619-1663), who is important for 
his discovery of the diffraction of light. In the science of electricity 
the first real advance was made by Luigi Galvani (1737-1798). He 
worked at Bologna on the susceptibility of nerves to various forms 
of irritation, and made the famous discovery that a dead frog’s legs 
could be made to undergo muscular contraction when they received 
a slight electric shock. It is said that this was discovered accidentally 
while preparing frogs’ legs for broth for his invalid wife when the 
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dainty morsel was touched accidentally by a scapel which ‘had been 
near an electrical machine’. Galvani’s experiments proved that two | 
dissimilar metals in contact could produce an electrical difference of 
potential. Although Galvani himself was confused as to whether it 
was the metals or the frogs which generated the electricity, he 
certainly paved the way for Volta’s later invention of electric batteries. 
It has been said that Galvani’s work laid the foundations of the 
science of electricity on the physical side, but led to much erroneous 
speculation about ‘animal electricity’ in physiology. 

Alessandro Volta (1745-1827) enlarged on Galvani’s LS by 
proving that electric discharge through the sense organs produced 
sensation as well as muscular contraction. A familiar example of this 
is the slight ‘salty’ taste in the tongue when applied to the terminals 
of a lamp battery. He then investigated the potential of dissimilar 
metals, and thus devised the ‘voltaic pile’. Following on this he 
constructed a series of electric cells and thus invented the first instru- 
ment to produce an electric current. By connecting some hundreds 
of cells together he produced what now would be called a current of 
about 100 volts. Volta also worked out the relative efficiency of metals 
in producing current, and thus devised the generalization known as 
Volta’s Law, which stated the effect of different combinations of 
metals in electric batteries. He also invented important pieces of 
apparatus for experiments on static electricity, including the electro- 
phorus and condensing electroscope, and started investigations on 
atmospheric electricity. ‘The words galvanometer and volt recall to 
this day the work of these great scientists. Apart from the develop- 
ment of electric batteries and accumulators, another result of Volta’s 
work was the invention of the thermopile, an electrical instrument for 
measuring very small changes of temperature. Macedonio Melloni 
(1798-1854) used instruments of this type to investigate radiant heat 
and demonstrated that these invisible radiations could be reflected, 
refracted, and polarized like ordinary light. Tiberio Cavallo (1749- 
1809), most of whose work was done in England, invented in 1795 a 
very early form of electric telegraph. 

Italy has not produced many famous chemists, but Amedeo 
Avogadro (1776-1856) is well known for his investigation of gases. 
Before his work there was much confusion about the ultimate 
particles of matter, but he recognized the atom as the smallest chemical 
entity and gave the name molecules to combinations of atoms. He 
enunciated the general hypothesis that ‘equal volumes of all gases 
under the same conditions of temperature and pressure contain the 
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same number of molecules’. It has been said that this hypothesis 
‘has been tested in hundreds of experiments, and never found 
wanting ... It is the basis of the current theory of chemistry.’ 
Avogadro, in fact, realized that there can be two or more atoms in a 
molecule, and thus made possible the correct writing of all chemical 
formulae. The importance of his hypothesis, published in 1811, was 
not realized until 1858, when by drawing attention to its importance 
Stanislao Cannizzaro (1826-1910) gave new life to the science of 
chemistry. Cannizzaro worked out from Avogadro’s Hypothesis the 
important relation of the atomic and molecular weight of gases to 
their relative density. 

Guglielmo Marconi (1874-1937) was an expert in applied science, 
and his invention of wireless was an ingenious adaptation mainly of 
the discovery of electro-magnetic radiation by Hertz and of the 
invention of the coherer by Sir Oliver Lodge. Marconi’s father was 
Italian, his mother Irish, and he was educated in Italy. His earliest 
apparatus was an advance on any earlier type, having an ‘earth’ and 
aerial added to tuned circuits. Almost at once he established communi- 
cation over a distance of about a mile (1895). In 1896 the distance was 
increased to g miles, and in 1897 a transmitting station was set up at 
Spezia and communication established with warships at a range up 
to 12 miles. In 1898 wireless was used for commercial purposes for 
the first time for newspaper reports in Ireland and at Cowes Regatta, 
and communication was established across the Straits of Dover and 
up to 74 miles between warships at sea. In 1899 messages were sent 
between the East Goodwin Lightship and the South Foreland Light- 
house which resulted in the first use of wireless for saving life at sea. 
By improvement in tuning circuits, in 1go1 signals were sent across 
the Atlantic from Poldhu, Cornwall, to St. John’s, Newfoundland, a 
feat which showed that long-range wireless is not interrupted by the 
curvature of the earth. Much of the subsequent technical develop- 
ment of wireless was due to Marconi, though as time went on an 
increasing contribution was made by other scientists. 

Astronomy. In the seventeenth century Galileo’s tradition in 
astronomy was continued by research mainly connected with the solar 
system. Giovanni Domenico Cassini (1625-1712) studied comets, 
and the period of rotation of the planets, especially Mars. In 1669, 
however, probably because of the attentions of the Inquisition, he 
left Italy for France, where he and his descendants became famous 
as surveyors and cartographers. In 1801 Giuseppe Piazzi (1746-1826) 
discovered the planet Ceres. This was the first of the minor planets 
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to be found, although the existence of a planet between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter had been foretold. Angelo Secchi (1818-1878) | 
departed from the planetary tradition to apply the use of the spectro- 
scope to the study of the stars, and made one of the first attempts at a 
classification of the stars according to their spectra. In the meantime 
Giovanni Donati (1826-1873) used the spectroscope in his examina- 
tion of comets and was one of the first astronomers to suggest that 
comets are not solid but gaseous. ‘This helped to avoid superstitious 
panic when the earth passed through the tails of comets. He dis- 
covered six new comets, one of which is called by his name. He also 
made a pioneer study of the aurora borealis. Perhaps the greatest of 
these astronomers was Giovanni Virginio Schiaparelli (1835-1910). 
His first work consisted of the discovery of the minor planet Hesperia. 
He then studied meteors, and found out not only that they move in 
planetary orbits, but that the orbits of some meteor swarms coincide 
with those of comets which have failed to reappear on their predicted 
date. This led to the recognition of certain meteor swarms as broken- 
up comets. His next great discovery was of the markings on the 
surface of Mars. He described some of these as canali or ‘channels’. 
Later translation of this word into English as ‘canals’ was partly 
responsible for the theory of their artificial origin, but the extreme 
straightness of these features also helped that theory. Schiaparelli 
himself, however, kept an open mind as to their origin. Among other 
researches, Schiaparelli made valuable observations on the period of © 
rotation of the planets Mercury and Venus. 

Biology and Medicine. Galileo’s influence is seen even in medicine. 
Santorio Santorio (1561-1636), a colleague of Galileo’s at Padua, 
experimented on the effect of perspiration on the weight of the human 
body, and adapted Galileo’s thermometer to clinical use. Galileo’s 
work with the microscope also bore fruit. Francesco Redi (1621- 
1697) helped to dispel belief in the “spontaneous generation’ of life 
by experiments in which he excluded flies from dishes containing 
putrid meat and other objects such as a dead snake and decaying fish. 
He proved that maggots only appeared in uncovered dishes and were 
therefore hatched from flies’ eggs. Antonio Vallisneri (1661-1730) 
also showed that larvae in plant-galls were not ‘spontaneous’. These 
researches laid the foundation for the modern science of bacteriology. — 
Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694) did important botanical work on the 
generation of seeds, published in his Anatomia Plantarum (1675), and 
on the embryology of chickens. Even more important was his 
discovery with the microscope of the capillary tubes by which blood 
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passes from arteries to veins; this supplemented Harvey’s discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. Harvey, it has been said, ‘showed that 
the blood swept through the tissues; Malpighi showed what the 
tissues were and how the blood swept through them.’ 

The school of medicine at Padua continued to flourish in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Giambattista Morgagni (1682- 
1771) was an anatomist of international repute and the founder of the 
study of morbid anatomy, and Lazzaro Spallanzani (1729-1799) was 
a famous physiologist who did pioneer work on digestion and proved 
that no life could be generated in ‘concoctions’ which were boiled 
and then had all air excluded. Spallanzani was a versatile scientist, 
and also investigated the eruptions of Stromboll. 

Microscopic work in biology was continued into the nineteenth 
century by Giovanni Battista Amici (1786-1863), a professor of 
mathematics and optics at Modena. Amici constructed a reflecting 
microscope which was a more efficient instrument than the refracting 
microscopes then in use, though he himself made a still more important 
advance in helping to perfect the compound refracting microscope 
(c. 1830). He did important work on pollen and the fertilization of 
plants, and as an astronomer early investigated double stars and 
measured the polar and equatorial diameters of the sun. During the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries there was a large number of 
Italian biologists of average importance, but only a few of outstanding 
merit. Camillo Golgi (1844-1926), who did important research on the 
central nervous system, is particularly notable. 

The Marine Biological Station and aquarium at Naples has played 
a most important part in biological research. Founded by a German 
in 1874 to provide research facilities for advanced specialists from 
every civilized country, it was the earliest of many similar institutions 
throughout the world. The station has its own facilities for dredging 
and trawling, and some of the Naples fishermen are more or less 
permanently employed in obtaining specimens from the surrounding 
waters. Many of these fishermen have become great experts in 
catching the particular specimens required and are an important part 
of the organization. 

The dominant figure in Italian biology during the present century 
was a mathematician, not a biologist. Vito Volterra (1860-1940) was 
professor at Pisa, Turin, and Rome, and gained an international 
reputation through his mathematical investigations, including linear 
differential equations, problems in elasticity, static electricity and 
optics, and the Brownian Movement (of molecules). His father-in-law, 
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Umberto di Ancona, had started an investigation of Adriatic fisheries, 
and Volterra turned his attention to the mathematical study of the 
relation between predators and prey in Adriatic waters. Although 
his treatment of the subject was entirely theoretical, he arrived at 
conclusions which underly the whole of modern research on fluctua- 
tions in numbers of animals. 

Recent Achievements in other Sciences. In modern times Italy has 
produced a large number of good archaeologists, geologists, and 
engineers, but few of exceptional importance. The study of volcanoes 
and earthquakes has, however, of necessity been highly developed, 
and the observatory on Vesuviusis world famous. Inthe field of explora- 
tion important contributions to geographical knowledge have been 
made bythe Duke of the Abruzzi and by de Filippi. ‘The Duke of the 
Abruzzi (1873-1933) led his earliest expedition to Alaska and made 
the first ascent of Mount St. Elias. After an attempt on the North 
Pole he made the first ascents of Mount Ruwenzori in central Africa 
and of Peak K2 in the Karakoram range in Asia. His expeditions 
carried out much scientific and survey work in addition to the 
mountaineering exploits. Filippo de Filippi (1869-1938) graduated 
in medicine at ‘Turin University and did valuable researches in bio- 
chemistry. He took part in the Duke of the Abruzzi’s expeditions to 
Alaska and the Karakoram, and helped to make the maps of the 
Ruwenzori range. Later he led a second expedition to the Karakoram. 


Italian aviation has been helped by many expert designers and — 


pilots, Italy having taken a prominent part in the competitions for the 
Schneider Trophy. Important contributions to exploration by air 
were made by Umberto Nobile (1885— ). He was in command of 
the Italian-built semi-rigid airship Norge, which, carrying 17 
passengers, including Amundsen and Ellsworth, in 1926 flew from 


Rome to the North Pole and on to Alaska. Nobile’s later expedition — 


in 1928 to Spitsbergen in the airship [tala ended in disaster. 
In education Maria Montessori(1870- _) has done pioneer work. 


She was the first woman to graduate in medicine in Italy and started — 


experimental schools for defective children. Later her methods were 
successfully applied to normal young children in some schools in 


Rome. She advocates no rewards or punishments and the inter- — 


esting of the children in their lessons with the help of ingenious — 
apparatus designed to introduce early instruction as ‘play’. Many — 


of the best of the modern systems of teaching are based on her methods. — 


~~ 


CHAPTER XI 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


THE CONSTITUTION 


“Be is an hereditary constitutional monarchy under the dynasty 
of the House of Savoy, the succession passing to the male line, in 
accordance with the Salic law. The basis of the State is the Statuto 
of 1848, which first gave a constitution to the Kingdom of Sardinia 
and was extended to Italy when the Kingdom of Italy was established 
in 1861 (p. 127). By this constitution a constitutional monarchy 
on British lines was established, i.e. the Crown, a Senate, a Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and a Cabinet of responsible Ministers. In 1924 
Mussolini appointed a commission under the chairmanship of 
Professor G. Gentile to examine the Constitution and discuss reforms 
in the new Fascist State. The view then arrived at and since main- 
tained was that there was no need to create a new constitution, but 
merely to transform the old one. Fascist theory at first accepted the 
preamble to the Constitution which described it as a ‘law funda- 
mental, perpetual and irrevocable by the Crown’, but added that 
it was not, therefore, unalterable and that all Italian public law was 
not contained in it. The Constitution contains no formal provision 
for amendments and no court can pronounce whether or no any 
piece of legislation is constitutional. The Constitution has in fact 
been altered almost out of recognition by the following six laws: 


1. 24 December 1925, No. 2263. Aétribuziont e prerogative det 
Capo del Governo, Primo Ministro Segretario di Stato (The 
powers and prerogatives of the Head of the Government, Prime 
Minister Secretary of State). 

2. 31 January 1926, No. 100. Facolta del Potere esecutivo di 
emanare norme giuridiche (‘The power of the Executive to issue 

_ rules having the force of law). 

3. 21 April 1927. Carta del Lavoro (Labour Charter). 

4. 9 December 1928, No. 2693. Ordinamento e attribuzioni del 
Gran Consigho del Fascismo (‘The structure and powers of the 
Fascist Grand Council). 

5. 5 February 1934, No. 163. Costituzione e funziont delle Corpor- 
aztont (‘The establishment and functions of the Corporations). 

6. 19 January 1939, No. 129. Istituztone della Camera dei Fasct e 
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delle Corporazioni (Institution of the Chamber of Fasci and 
Corporations). 


The Crown 


Italy is, in name at least, still a constitutional monarchy. ‘The King 
is the supreme head of the State (i/ capo supremo dello Stato); he 
holds office under the terms of the Constitution, and on accession 
takes the oath, in the presence of both Chamber and Senate, to 
observe the Constitution loyally. ‘The King represents the unity of 
the State, and the achievement of a United Italy is still sufficiently 
recent to be a vital principle in Italian politics. Technically the King 
is Commander-in-chief of the armed forces, declares war and makes 
treaties; he nominates the senators (the members of the Upper House) 
on the recommendation of the Council of Ministers; and he appoints 
all the high officers of state. ‘The Crown sanctions and promulgates 
the laws; justice emanates from the Crown and is administered by 
judges appointed by it, and to the Crown belongs the right of pardon. 
The Crown can, however, take no action without the agreement of 
some other organ of the Constitution, normally one of the Ministers, 
e.g. decrees are always countersigned by a Minister. ‘The Crown 
passes ipso jure at the moment of the King’s death, but even this 
doctrine has been modified, for if the Government wishes to alter 
the succession, the question may be submitted to the Fascist Grand 
Council. Fascism has, in effect, left the Crown in existence for — 
practical purposes while depriving it of all power to act. 


The Executive 


Paragraph 67 of the Constitution of 1848 stated: ‘Ministers are 
responsible. Laws and acts of the Government are only effective if 
countersigned by a Minister.’ ‘The Constitution, however, did not 
state to whom the Ministers were responsible, and made no provision 
for ministerial responsibility to Parliament, nor for the resignation of — 
a Prime Minister in the event of a vote of no-confidence. Asa result — 
there was no obstacle to the abolition of representative government. — 
Accordingly executive power is now exercised by the King through © 
his Government. This consists of the Prime Minister and Ministers — 
who are Secretaries of State. The Prime Minister, known as the Head ~ 
of the Government, is appointed and dismissed by the King and is — 
responsible to him for the general policy of the Government. — 
Similarly other Ministers are responsible to the Head of the Govern- 
ment and to the King. The autocratic position of the Head of the — 
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Government was further established by paragraph 6 of the law of 
1925 which laid down that ‘no bill or motion may be submitted to 
either Senate or Chamber without the consent of the Head of the 
Government’. This paragraph, taken together with the Head of the 
Government’s responsibility to the Crown and not to Parliament, 
has meant the institution of a dictatorial regime, which is further 
strengthened by the ability of the executive to promulgate royal 
decree-laws. Formal meetings of the Council of Ministers, of which 
the Head of the Government is president, are, however, necessary 
in order to give legal effect to these decree-laws: but Mussolini has 
said of this council, ‘It does not waste time any more in useless 
discussions. ‘The Ministers are soldiers. They stand or go where 
the leader tells them to go.’ The Secretary of the Party—who has 
since 1937 held the rank of Minister—and the following Ministers 
are members of the council: the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
the Interior, Italian Africa, Justice, Finance, Foreign ‘Trade and Ex- 
change, War, Navy, Air, Education, Public Works, Agriculture and 
Forests, Communications, Corporations, Popular Culture, War 
Production. It was quite usual for Mussolini himself to hold several 
of the Ministries at once. 

Every Ministry has an Under-Secretary of Suis although in some 
Ministries the post has been left vacant for some time. Certain 
Ministries have more than one Under-Secretary. ‘Thus, the Minis- 
try of Agriculture has two, one for Land Reclamation and the other 
for Supplies and Consumption, and the Ministry of Communications 
three Under-Secretaries, one for State Railways, one for Mercantile 
Marine, and another for Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. ‘The 

-Under-Secretaries carried out most of the administrative functions 
when Mussolini himself held the portfolio; this applied more 
particularly to the Ministries of War, Navy, and Air. 

The Under-Secretariat of the Presidency of the Council, the 
department which acts as the secretariat of the Head of the Govern- 
ment, has important and all-embracing functions: it deals with 
/matters concerning the royal family, co-ordinates the work of the 
‘other Ministries, the Legislative Assemblies, and the Fascist Party, 
and prepares the agenda for the meetings of the Council of Ministers. 
Directly dependent on it are several important organs, including the 
Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State, the Fascist Militia, 
the Council of State, the Corte det Conti, the National Research 
Council, and the Supreme Defence Committee. 

The immense power of the Head of the Government is based on 








| 
| 
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the law of 1925. He is the sole person responsible for the general 
policy of the Government, and there is no question of Cabinet 
responsibility in the English sense. Further, he is not only the Prime 
Minister but President of the Fascist Grand Council, a body which 
has been called the ‘linchpin’ between the State and the Party. He 
is not merely primus inter pares but supreme. This position was 
further emphasized by a clause in the law of November 1926, 
Provvedimenti per la difesa dello Stato (Measures for the Defence of 
the State), which imposed the death penalty for attempts on the life, 
safety, or personal freedom of the Head of the Government as well 
as of the King, Queen, and Crown Prince. The name of the Pope 
was added to this list when the Concordat was signed in 1929. The 
death penalty was not imposed for any other crime until the new 
Penal Code was issued in 1930. 

The position of the Head of the Government was still further 
strengthened when the new Chamber of Fasci and Corporations was 
set up in 1939 and put entirely under his control by the following 
regulations: (1) members of the Chamber have to be approved by 
him, a function formerly belonging to the Chamber itself; (2) he 
assembles the two Chambers for ordinary legislative purposes, 
formerly a function of the Crown; (3) he has the power to propose 
the dissolution of the Chamber; (4) he can assent to the discussion of 
a bill in plenary session, or for reasons of urgency demand that it be 
discussed in committee only; and (5) he can submit for approval by — 
the Chamber syndical agreements fixing contributions, agreements 
which can then be published by a decree of his own. 


Legislature 


Under Article 3 of the Constitution the legislative power is exer- 
cised collectively by the King and by the Senate and Chamber. 
There has been no real alteration in the theoretical position of the — 
Senate under Fascist rule, and one of its chief functions is to act as 
the High Court of Justice. Senators are, as they always were, elderly — 
men who have deserved well of the State, but, of course, are now ~ 
devoted adherents of Fascism. They are chosen from men not less 
than 40 years of age who belong to twenty-one special categories, 
among whom are high ecclesiastical, civil, and military dignitaries; 
citizens who have rendered noteworthy services to the country or 
have enhanced its prestige by their high merits; taxpayers who for 
at least three years have paid 3,000 lire in direct taxes yearly. No 
ecclesiastic has entered the Senate since 1870. In October 1939 
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senators (excluding Princes of the Royal Family, to the number of 
eight, who were senators by right) numbered 535. There is no limit 
to their number. 

The other House, the Chamber of Fasci and Corporations, represents 
the final achievement of Fascist constitutional theory. According to 
this theory, the thought and energy which go to shaping a country’s 
laws should be organized, not on a territorial basis, but on a basis of 
its economic activities, the unit of representation being the trade or 
professional calling. On the other hand, the Federal Secretary 
(p. 410), a leading political figure in each province, second only in 
influence to the Prefect himself, also sits in the Fascist Chamber. 

The Chamber of Fasci and Corporations, which took the place 
of the Chamber of Deputies (p. 395), first met in March 1939. It 
represents the fusion of Party and State, and of political and economic 
interests, and consists of an unspecified number of members known 
as National Councillors. It is constituted by the National Council of 
Corporations, the National Council of the Fascist Party, and the 
Fascist Grand Council (with the exception of members who are 
Senators or Academicians). ‘The Duce is an ex-officio member. 
According to an official report of August 1941, the membership of 
the Chamber was given as 691: 525 from the National Council of 
Corporations, 148 from the Fascist National Council, and 18 from 
the Fascist Grand Council. 

One peculiar feature of the new Chamber which is regarded with 
special approval by Fascist constitutionalists is the continuity con- 
ferred on it by its members—the whole Chamber never changes 

at one time, as the only changes in membership occur when an 
‘individual member ceases to hold his office in the Party or in the 
) Corporation. The Chamber has, however, lost its autonomy, for, 
since 1939, the Crown appoints the President and two Vice-Presidents 
and the President appoints the other officials of the House. This is a 
violation of the Constitution of 1848 under which the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries of the Chamber were to be elected 
for its duration by the members from among themselves at the begin- 
ning of each session. 

| The Chamber has also lost most of its legislative functions. In 
| addition to the fact that no bill may be introduced without the consent 
of the Head of the Government (law of 1925) royal decrees can be 
issued having the force of laws (law of 1926) with the exception of 
certain special bills which must be approved by Parliament, i.e. those 
) concerned with finance, local government, the judiciary, and the 
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universities. ‘The privilege of governing by decree had been granted 
to the executive in certain specified cases before the advent of Fascism, 
but now recourse may be had to a royal decree in any case which is 
‘exceptional by reason of its urgency or absolute necessity’. This 
elastic clause has enabled Mussolini to govern by decree. Such 
decrees must be submitted to Parliament for conversion into law 
before its third successive meeting after the proclamation of the 
decree and lapse if not made law within two years. 

The Chamber has become, in effect, a purely consultative body and 
merely collaborates with the Government in the formulation of laws. 
Its functions are carried out either through a plenary assembly or 
through committees. The following measures must be submitted 
to a plenary session of both Houses: (1) bills of a constitutional 
character on which the Fascist Grand Council has given advice, 
(2) budget estimates and accounts, and (3) reforms of the judiciary 
and judicial codes. All other bills are considered by one of the twelve 
special Commussiont (Committees) which exist in addition to the 
Giunta Generale del Bilancio (Budget Committee). ‘These are the 
Committees for Foreign Affairs, the Interior, Italian Africa, Justice, 
Armed Forces, Education, Public Works and Communications, 
Agriculture, Industry, Trade and Customs Legislation, Popular 
Culture, and Professions and Arts. Membership varies from 25 to 
40 members nominated by the President of the Chamber; the Budget 
Committee has a fixed membership of 40. ‘These committees can 
amend government drafts, but their amendments need not be 
accepted by the Government. A bill passed by a committee is sent up 
to the Senate for consideration. One month is allowed for both 
Chambers to consider a bill, after which time it must be submitted to 
the Head of the Government, who decides whether or not to submit — 
it for the royal signature. 

In times of emergency even bills which are normally the concern _ 
of a plenary session of both Senate and Chamber may be dealt with — 
by a committee. 


Fascist Grand Council 


One organ of the Fascist State which defies every attempt at 
exact definition is the Gran Consiglio del Fascismo (Fascist Grand 
Council). This was transformed by the law of December 1928 from — 
the Party Council into a constitutional organ of the State; it was then 
defined as ‘the supreme organ which co-ordinates and integrates all 
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the activities of the regime which emerged from the Revolution of 
October 1922’. 

Mussolini’s control over the members was strengthened by the 
fact that they came from the most important offices in the State and 
the Party to which he had nominated them. Members fall into three 
groups: the first group is composed of the Quadrumvirs of the 
March on Rome, who held full powers under Mussolini in October 
1922. Notime-limit is placed on their membership. The second group 
consists of ex-officio members, who remain members whilst they retain 
the following posts: the Secretary of the Party, who is the Council’s 
Secretary, the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, the Interior, Justice, 
Finance, Education, Agriculture and Forests, Corporations, and 
Popular Culture; the Presidents of the National Confederations of 
Industry and Agriculture (both Employers’ and Workers’ Confedera- 
tions), the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber, the President 
of the Royal Academy, the Commander of the Fascist Militia, and 
the President of the Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State. 
The third group is composed of members nominated by Mussolini 
for a period of three years for special services rendered to the nation 
and the Fascist cause. 

In August 1942 the Fascist Grand Council consisted of 24 mem- 
bers: Mussolini and Party Secretary, 2; members for unlimited period, 
2; members by reason of and during their tenure of office, 14; 
and members for three-year period, 6. 

The council is solely an advisory and deliberative body convened 
by the Head of the Government when he considers it necessary. As 
he also fixes the agenda, the council is entirely in his hands. It is 
convoked as a rule to give its approval ex post facto to proposals 

made by him; e.g. it met to proclaim the establishment of the 
Abyssinian Empire and of the Albanian Kingdom. It is consulted 
-on all questions which concern the Fascist Party, including the 
Party’s constitution and policy. Its position in questions of State 
is of great importance, for it must be consulted on all constitutional 
matters, such as: (1) the succession, powers, and prerogatives of the 
Crown, (2) the composition and functions of the Grand Council and 
of the Senate and Chamber, (3) the powers and prerogatives of the 
| Head of the Government, (4) the power of the executive to issue 
decrees having the force of laws, (5) the Syndical and Corporative 
system, (6) relations between the State and the Holy See, and (7) 
international treaties involving changes in the territory of the State 
| and the colonies or renunciation of acquisitions of territory. 
A 4907 pd 
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The council has also one function which may be said to come under 
the heading both of State and Party. It prepares and keeps up to 
date the list of names to be submitted to the Crown in case of a 
vacancy in the post of Head of the Government, which is, of course, 
also the post of Leader of the Party; it draws up and keeps up to date 
the list of persons whom, in cases of vacancies, it considers suitable 
to assume the functions of government, ‘the attributions and pre- 
rogatives of the Head of the Government remaining unchanged’. 
Though the council retains these Party functions, the new penal code — 
of 1930 lays down that the council, even when acting for the Party, 
‘must always be considered as a constitutional organ of the State’. 


Council of State 


The Consiglio di Stato (Council of State) is the principal organ on 
the consultative side of the state administration. Among the non- 
constitutional organs of the executive power, of which it is a part, 
it is the one enjoying the highest prestige. Its opinions are exclusively 
of a technical-juridical character and are administrative, not political: 
the examination of questions from the political standpoint falling to 
the Council of Ministers and the Fascist Grand Council. 

The Consiglio di Stato consists of a President, 6 section-Presi- 
dents, 50 Councillors, and a Secretary-General. Councillors are 
appointed by the Government. 


Ministers of State 


The post of Ministro di Stato (Minister of State) is almost wholly 
honorary. The title is conferred for life and the holder is entitled to 
special honours (such as precedence at court) and can be nominated 
Senator. The appointment is customarily conferred on persons who 
have particularly distinguished themselves in the political and ad- — 
ministrative spheres, and the number of Ministers is limited to 25. 


There are two points which must be borne in mind in connexion 
with the structure of the Fascist State and the functioning of its 
various organs. First, the corner-stone of the whole edifice is the 
Head of the Government. He is the Leader of the Party and the 
Head of the Government; the appointment or dismissal of every — 
official from the highest to the lowest depends on him, and no organ 
of state can function without his permission. Secondly, the method — 
of governing the country by decree-laws suits the character of the 
Fascist regime, which in general legislates and acts ad hoc. A decree- 
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law which eventually proves not to meet a given case can be dropped 
simply by neglecting to follow the procedure which governs the 
conversion into law of these measures (p. 400). 


LocaL GOVERNMENT 


Local administration in Italy in the days before Fascism was carried 
on by a dual system, the prefectorial, which was central and state- 
controlled, and the provincial and municipal, which was local 
and self-governing. Fascism accepted the system but deprived it of 
all substance. All local energy to-day is directed by the central power 
in Rome. 

The Kingdom of Italy consists for administrative purposes of 
94 provinces (provincie), which are grouped into 18 compartments 
(regiont or compartimentt). ‘The provinces are subdivided into 
communes (comune), which numbered 7,339 in 1940. ‘The com- 
partments and provinces (Fig. 55) are: 


Compartments or Regions Provinces 
Piedmont (Piemonte) Alessandria, Aosta, Asti, Cuneo, Novara, Turin, 
Vercelli. 
Liguria Genoa, Imperia, Savona, Spezia. 
Lombardy (Lombardia) Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, 
ial Milan, Pavia, Sondrio, Varese. 
Venezia Tridentina Bolzano, Trento. 
Venezia Euganea (Veneto) Belluno, Friuli (Udine), Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, 
Venice, Verona, Vicenza. 
Venezia Giulia and Zara Gorizia, Istria (Pola), Quarnero (Carnaro ; Fiume), 
Trieste, Zara. 
Emilia Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, 
? Ravenna, Reggio nell’ Emilia. 
Tuscany (‘Toscana) Apuania (Massa-Carrara), Arezzo, Florence, 
Grosseto, Leghorn, Lucca, Pisa, Pistoia, Siena. 
Umbria Perugia, Terni. 
The Marches (Marche) Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Macerata, Pesaro-Urbino. 
Latium (Lazio) Frosinone, Littoria, Rieti, Rome, Viterbo. 
_ Abruzzi and Molise Aquila, Campobasso, Chieti, Pescara, Teramo. 
_ Campania Avellino, Benevento, Naples, Salerno. 
Apulia (Puglie) Bari, Brindisi, Foggia, Ionio (Taranto), Lecce. 
Lucania Matera, Potenza. 
Calabria Catanzaro, Cosenza, Reggio di Calabria. 
Sicily (Sicilia) Agrigento, Caltanissetta, Catania, Enna, Messina, 
Palermo, Ragusa, Syracuse, Trapani. 
Sardinia (Sardegna) Cagliari, Nuoro, Sassari. 


The provinces do not correspond to the old Italian States, which 
| were regarded in the nineteenth century as forming a possible threat 
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to Italy’s freshly won unity, but they coincide fairly well with the old 
municipalities. All the more important cities are provincial capitals, 
e.g. Milan, Florence, Bologna, Perugia. 

The highest authority in the provinces is the Prefetto (Prefect), 
who is appointed by the Government and is directly dependent on 
the Minister of the Interior (an office held by Mussolini himself 
since 1926). The Prefect is, therefore, a civil servant drawn either 
from the class of ordinary civil servants or from the politicians. He 
is subject to no legal proceedings without the consent of the Crown, 
but can be dismissed at any moment by Mussolini. The Prefect is 
responsible for the unification of national and local services in con- 
formity with general government instructions; he is the protector of 
public order and can enlist the assistance of the armed forces of the 
Crown in case of emergency. He controls all public services in his 
province except the army, the navy, and the air force, the railways, 
and the department of justice ; he exercises, in fact, a close inspectorial 
power over his whole province. In his Circular to the Prefects in 
1927 Mussolini wrote: “The Prefect is the highest authority in the 
province. He is the direct representative of the central executive 


power. All citizens, and especially those who have the great privilege 
and honour of being Fascists, owe respect and obedience to the ~ 


highest political representative of the Fascist regime.’ This declara- 
tion should mean the subordination to the Prefects of the Federal 
Secretaries, the highest local Party officials, but in fact it is difficult 
to draw a line between the functions of the Prefects and the Secre- 
taries and there is a constant struggle between them. 
There are various kinds of local councils or committees, none of 
them elected. They have no independent power and are completely 
amenable to Party discipline. Mussolini never had any intention 
of encouraging local and traditional values, but rather endeavoured 


to impose a uniform centralized policy all over the country. The — 


Consigho dt Prefettura (Prefect’s Council) is an advisory body con- 


sisting of the Prefect and two councillors, civil servants subordinate — 


to the Prefect but appointed by the Minister of the Interior. The 


Giunta Provinciale Ammuinistrativa (Provincial Administrative — 


Committee) is an administrative and judicial body; it consists of the 
Prefect, the Provincial Inspector, two councillors named annually — 


by the Prefect, the chief accountant of the province, and four members : 
(plus two substitutes) nominated by the Secretary of the Fascist Party. — 
The local government of the province is carried on by the Preside 


(President) and by the Rettorato Provinciale (Provincial Committee), 


Pay ret 
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consisting of the President and a varying number of councillors who 
may number as many as eight in a province of more than 600,000 
inhabitants. They are unpaid and directly appointed by the Minister 
of the Interior for four years. Little actual administration has been 
left to them. They are mainly concerned with public health, public 
works, public assistance, and the maintenance of lunatic asylums. 
Part of the finance needed to carry on such work is raised by taxes 
on land and buildings, but the provinces have mainly had to rely 
on large grants from the State. Provincial indebtedness to the State 
rose from 1 milliard lire in 1925 to 2 milliard in 1935. 

Municipal government is based on the Comune (the Commune 
or Borough). In 1942 there were 7,389 communes, varying in size 
and population from the smallest village to great cities, for every 
square mile of Italy is part of one of the communes. The name of 
eutta (city) is given to those communes remarkable for their history 
or their monuments and which, in addition, have not less than 
10,000 inhabitants and are able to provide the more important 
public services. The title is also given to certain places by long usage 
or by royal permission. 

The chief official of the commune is the Podesta, who replaced 
the pre-Fascist Sindaco or mayor. He is generally unpaid, and is 
usually selected from people of some local standing. He is responsible 
to the Minister of the Interior, on whose nomination he is appointed 
by royal decree for four years, but may be removed from office at 
any time by the Minister, without appeal. One Podesta may be 
appointed for more than one, but not more than three, small com- 
munes. Some communes can have one or two Vice-Podestas. 

In the communes which are the capital of a province or have a 
population exceeding 10,000 inhabitants there is also a Consulta 
comunale, a purely advisory council, whose members, varying in 
number from ten to forty according to the size of the commune, are 
appointed by the Prefect for four years. These councils claim to be 
representative bodies because they are chosen by the Prefect from 
names sent in by the syndicates, equal numbers being sent by the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ syndicates (p. 419). In actual practice nominees 
are sponsored by the heads of the syndicates who have in their turn 
been appointed by the Central Government. In communes which 
have a population exceeding 100,000 inhabitants, the members of 
the Consulta are appointed by the Minister of the Interior. The 
Consulta meets in secret. Its insignificance is further attested by the 
legal proviso that the Podesta can carry on without a Consulta at all. 
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A Consulta of six to ten members may be created by the Prefect, 
even in communes which are not the capital of a province and have 
less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

The chief assistant of the Podesta is the Scares Comunale, or 
Municipal Secretary, who is a state servant, though subject to the 
Podesta in the exercise of his duties. 

The commune of Rome has its own special organization, termed a 
Governatorato, at the head of which is a Governor. 

Certain functions of the Commune are compulsory and uniform 
all over Italy; others are optional and depend on the financial 
resources of the commune. All communes are responsible for the 
following services: local police, public health, public lighting, fire 
precautions, public works, and roads. Other public utility services, 
such as the distribution of drinking-water, the provision of public 
baths, markets, and transport are optional; some communes even 
undertake the organization of special industries, such as the manufac- 
ture of artificial fertilizers or the provision of electric power. 

Financial responsibility for these services rests largely on the 
communes, though grants are made to them by the State. Local 
finance is based on taxes on buildings and land (the local tax on land 
sometimes amounts to five times the state tax), taxes on cattle, 
industries, trades, arts, professions (all also taxed by the State), 
hotel licences, taxes on the letting value of premises, and taxes on 
certain goods, e.g. wine and meat, as well as on gas, electric light, 
motor-cars, and servants (p. 432). 

The Central Government exercises strict control over the local 
authorities of the communes, not only through the Podesta, but also 
through the provincial officials. The bulk of the Podesta’s decisions 


are subject to the approval of the Prefect before execution, and — 


important decisions made by the Podesta are also subject to approval 


by the Giunta Provinciale Amministrativa, presided over by the 


Prefect. ‘The Prefect is the judge of the legality of the decisions taken 
by the Podesta and can annul these decisions. Only financial deci- 
sions relating to compulsory expenditure in towns with more than 


100,000 inhabitants are exempt from the control of the Prefect and — 


the Giunta. The attitude of Fascism to local government can be 
best summed up in Mussolini’s own words spoken in 1923: ‘It is 


simply monstrous to think that in a unitary State the minor public — 


bodies may follow political ends in contrast with those of the Govern- 
ment or in any way put their power at the service of political groups 
which are opposed to those ends.’ 
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Since 1938 all male civil servants have been compelled when on 
duty to wear a special uniform, varying in minor details according 
to the grade held. 

The foregoing outline of the organization of local government does 
not cover all the factors entering into local administration throughout 
Italy. ‘The Fascist Party organizations, including the Blackshirt 
Militia (p. 414) and the Police (p. 445), are other factors which must 
be taken into account. 


Tue Fascist PARTY 


On 28 October 1925 Mussolini expounded the central doctrine of 
Fascism in the words ‘everything within the State, nothing outside 
the State, nothing against the State’. This conception of the absolute 
supremacy of the State on the part of the leader of Fascism has 
resulted in the Italian State controlling every form of human activity, 
both individual and social, and in everything being organized to 
strengthen the unity of the State. Political parties have been elimin- 
ated because the authority of the State must not be diminished by 
political discussion, local and provincial government have been re- 
organized, the symmetrical administration of the hierarchy has been 
established, and Rome made the centre of authority. On the eco- 
nomic side centralized control of every form of economic activity has 
been secured by the establishment of the Corporative State with its 
avowed condemnation of laissez-faire in every sphere. ‘The unifying 
force in the Italian State is the Partito Nazionale Fascista (the Fascist 
Party, often referred to as the P.N.F.), which supervises the en- 
forcement of orders issuing ultimately from Mussolini himself. 
Italy is still to outward appearances a constitutional monarchy, but 
all the political institutions of the country have been taken over by 
the Party and altered to suit its purposes Without the Party the 
Fascist State could not exist, and without it the political institutions 
would function quite differently. The Party’s policy has never been 
to abolish established institutions but to take them over and use them 
for its own purposes, so that they lose their importance and come to 
occupy a secondary place in the system of government. Since 1925, 
when all opposition parties were abolished, the Fascist Party has 
been supreme, and consequently a study of the Italian administration 
must include a study of the Party and its functions. 
It is important, however, when considering Fascist political theory, 
to remember that this does not necessarily coincide with practice. 
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‘The immense bureaucratic machine which the Fascists have built up 
is in a constant state of struggle with the character of the people. 


The Italian character is on the whole strongly individualist, and the 


average man is inclined to put his own interests or those of his family 
first and foremost. Italians are not so instinctively law-abiding as the 
British; indeed they view the law, often enough, as something to be 
circumvented rather than something to be obeyed. Discipline is 
generally ‘slack’ and interpreted in an easy-going way, typical of 
Mediterranean civilization. Generally speaking, grandiose schemes 
and exaggerated words are the stock-in-trade of Fascism. They do 
not correspond to reality. It would be a mistake to assume that 
Italians really believe that they do. The degree of belief in Fascism 
varies very much among Party members. There are plenty of 
enthusiasts, especially amongst the young, but the average Party 
member gives a lukewarm or sceptical adherence to the doctrine of 


Fascism. The majority of Italians, especially in the country, much 


of which is still very backward, in reality know little about Fascist 
theory and live their lives unchanged by it. 


The Fascist Party is not a political party at all in the democratic — 


sense; it is an organ of the State, and has become so gradually and 
not on the basis of one particular law. Since 1929 Party Statutes have 
been promulgated by royal decree after they have been considered 
by the Fascist Grand Council and by the Council of Ministers. 
Various organs of the Party have been given definite legal functions 
in the Constitution. Mussolini’s position as Duce (leader) of the 
Party has been sanctioned by law; as Duce he advises the King on 
the appointment of the Secretary of the Party, an act which requires 
the issuing of a royal decree. The Fascist Grand Council has been 
recognized as an organ of the State since 1928, and has various 
constitutional duties (p. 401). Since 1937 the Secretary of the Party 
has been a Minister of the Crown and has had a seat in the Cabinet 
as well as in the chief Party organizations. Moreover, the Party has 
an official voice in numerous other state organs: (1) four of the nine 
members of each local Giunta (Committee, p. 404) are Party repre- 
sentatives; (2) three Party representatives are on the council of each 
of the twenty-two corporations (p. 421); (3) the Party Secretary is 
ex officto amember of the Supreme Defence Tribunal (p. 397), the 
Superior Council of Public Instruction (p. 451), and the Corporative 
Central Committee (p. 423); and (4) the Party is represented on the 
Central National Committee for Local Finance. 

Again, under a law which came into force in January 1942 the 
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Party must be consulted before certain nominations and appointments 
are made which concern the public interest or are of a political 
character. This law covers the appointment of podestas, members 
of the communal consulte, provincial administrators, presidents and 
directors-general of semi-autonomous enterprises and of all societies 
coming under state control or to the maintenance of which the 
State contributes continuously, as well as of enterprises depending 
on state undertakings, and of companies at least 50 per cent. of whose 
capital is provided by the State. The law also covers the appoint- 
ment of presidents and other members of the syndical associations, 
the presidents of welfare institutes, and temporary appointments to 
all the posts already mentioned, but it does not apply to appointments 
or promotions of civil servants. The representatives of the Party 
who must be consulted are the Party Secretary or the Federal 
Secretaries. The opinion of the Party Secretary must be taken when 
the nominations and appointments are of national importance or 
concern bodies, institutes, associations, or enterprises which pursue 
their activities throughout the country or in more than one province. 
The opinion of the Federal Secretary competent within the territory 
affected must be taken when the nominations and appointments 
concern bodies, institutes, associations, or enterprises which work 
within the area of a single province. 

Finally the fusion between Party and State was completed in 
March 1939 when the first meeting was held of the new Chamber 
of Fasci and Corporations, composed of the members of the National 
Council of Corporations, the National Council of the Party, and the 
Fascist Grand Council. 

The Fascist Party is formally described in the Party Statutes as a 
‘voluntary civil militia under the orders of the Duce in the service 
of the Fascist State’. While membership of the Party is not obli- 
gatory, life is not easy for those outside its ranks. 

Stress is constantly laid on the military discipline of the Party, and 
members are not all on the same footing. First in rank are the San 
Sepolcristi, survivors of those who met with Mussolini in the 
Piazza San Sepolcro in Milan in 1919 and organized the Fascist 
movement throughout Italy. Second in rank are the squadristi, or 
those who worked for Fascism before the March on Rome. Third, 
those who enter the Party through the ranks of the youth organiza- 
tions; and fourth those who have been admitted at various times and 
for various reasons when the Party has felt the need to extend its 
‘membership, as it did at the time of the Abyssinian War. 
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Party Organization 

The Fascist Party is organized into Fasci di Combattimento or 
fighting groups. There are over 7,300 of these Fasci, that is to say, 
one in each commune. Thus there is one Fascio in the largest of 
the towns and one in the smallest of villages. | 

Each Fascio, except those in the provincial capitals, is in charge of 
a Segretario Politico or Political Secretary, who is assisted by a 
Directorate. No Fascio can be formed or dissolved without the 
authority of the Party Secretary. In the larger towns, where the 
one Fascio could not alone carry out its allotted tasks, gruppi rionali 
fascistt or district groups are established. These are in charge of a 
fiduciario or fiduciary, who is assisted by a consulta or committee of 
five members. ‘They have their own headquarters around which 
much of the social and sporting life and welfare work of the district 
revolves. In some cases there is a subdivision of the organization of 
the gruppi rionali into settori (sectors) and muclez (units), under a 
capo-settore and capo-nucleo respectively. 

The Fasci within each province are grouped in a Federation. — 
Each Provincial Federation is in the charge of a Segretario Federale 
(commonly referred to as 2] Federale) or Federal Secretary, who also 
combines the office of Secretary of the Fascio in the provincial 
capital. These local and provincial organizations are bodies corporate 
in law and often possess much property. 

The Federal Secretary, who is subordinate to the Prefect, the 
highest authority in the province, has his headquarters at the 
provincial capital in an imposing building, known as the Casa del — 
Littorio or the Casa Littoria. In most towns of any size outside the — 
provincial capitals the local headquarters of the Party are situated : 
in the Casa del Fascio (House of the Fascio), which corresponds to — 
the Casa del Littorio of the provincial capital. — ‘ 

The organization of the Party is completely centralized. The ~ 
federation is, consequently, more important than the local Fascio, ~ 
while power is ultimately vested in the central authority in Rome. 
Although Fascism scorns democracy and its political theory, it has 
always maintained that through the local Fascio every citizen has a 
voice in the affairs of his country, an obviously empty assertion. | 

Since 1932 the Duce himself has been above and outside the whole 
system, though it functions under his direction. The head of the 
Party, under the Duce, is the Secretary (Segretario del Partito), who 
is appointed by royal decree on the proposal of the Duce and is re- 
movable by him at any time. He is Secretary of the Fascist Grand 
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Council, and acts as the Duce’s representative in supervising and 
maintaining all Party offices and services. Next in importance to the 
Secretary are the members of the Direttorio Nazionale (National 
Directorate). ‘This is a council the number of whose members, 
appointed by the Duce on the proposal of the Secretary and re- 
movable at any time, has varied between fourteen and sixteen. It 
includes in addition to the Party Secretary and Vice-Secretaries, vari- 
ous Ministers and the Chief of Staff of the Fascist Militia as ex-officio 
members, and highly placed representatives of the Party as ordinary 
members. The directorate meets as an advisory body under the 
presidency of the Secretary. There is no intention that the directorate 
should in any sense ‘represent’ the Provincial Federations of Fasci, 
but in fact leading Federal Secretaries are often members. The bulk 
of the routine work used to devolve upon the Administrative Secre- 
tary, a post now abolished. The fact that this office was held from 
1922 by one man, Marinelli, does much to explain why the Party 
organization functioned as regularly as it did, in spite of the frequent 
changes in the office of Party Secretary. 

Il Consigho Nazionale del Partito Nazionale Fascista (‘The National 
Council of the Party) was reconstituted in March 1938 when it be- 
came one of the constituent parts of the Chamber of Fasci and 
Corporations (p. 399), the others being the National Council of 
Corporations (p. 422) and the Fascist Grand Council (p. 400). The 
National Council of the Party consists of the Secretary of the Party, 
who is its President, the National Directorate, the Party Inspectors, 
the Federal Secretaries, and officials representing a variety of Fascist 
organizations, including the President of the Dopolavoro (p. 428). 

A vital position in the Party organization is occupied by the Federal 
Secretaries who are also the Federal Commanders of the Groventu 
Itahana del Littorio (G.1.L.; the Fascist Youth Organization; p. 416). 
The Federal Secretaries are appointed by the Duce on the recommen- 
dation of the Party Secretary, who can remove or suspend them. ‘These 
Federal Secretaries in their turn recommend to the Party Secretary 
persons suitable to serve on the Federal Directories or Councils. Of 
the same rank as these members of Federal Directories are the 
secretaries of the provincial University groups and the officers 
second in command of the Youth Organization. ‘The Federal Secre- 
taries also appoint, subject to the approval of the Party Secretary, 
the local secretaries, who in turn propose to the Federal Secretary 
candidates for appointment to the local directorates. 

In addition to the Secretaries and Directorates there are itinerant 
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Ispettori del Partito Nazionale Fascista (Party Inspectors) who are 
responsible for keeping in touch with Party activities throughout 


Italy by means of inspections, only some of which are prearranged. — 


Men of some standing are usually appointed and they have consider- 
able influence. There is also a Federal Inspector resident in each 
province. 

All these persons are known in Fascist terminology as Gerarchi 
(hierarchs), and two main facts emerge from the above statement of 
their method of appointment: first, that the members of each grade 
control all members of lower grades, and second, that there is no 
provision for election at any point in the system. 

From the point of view of this centralized Party organization, the 
local Fascio di Combattimento is the humble unit on which a great 
body is built up, but to the ardent individual membership of the 
Fascio represents the attainment of his Fascist ‘majority’, the goal to 


which he as a child and adolescent has aspired through membership 


of various lower grades of Party organizations. This acquisition of 


full Party membership at the age of 21 is conferred with due solemnity — 
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at a ceremony known as the Leva, which is held once a year on — 


24 May—the anniversary of Italy’s entry into the War of 1914-1918. 
The principal Fascist organizations of a political character are: 
(1) the Fasct di Combattimento; (2) the Gioventu Italiana del Littorio 


(G.I.L.), which includes all the youth organizations; (3) the Gruppt : 


Universitari Fascisti, or G.U.F. (Fascist University Student Groups); 
and (4) the Fasc: Femminili, that is, the groups for Fascist women 


' which are organized in each Fighting Group. Connected with these ; 


Fasci Femminili are the Massaie Rurali (groups of country women or 


rural housewives) and the Operaie e lavoranti a domiciho (workers at — 


home). 

There are also the following special associations, each with a central 
secretariat and with local and provincial groups. Membership of 
these is compulsory for citizens of either sex employed in public 
activities, as they are forbidden membership of the syndical associa- 
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tions: (1) the Fascist School Association, to which belong teachers — 


in the elementary and secondary schools, university professors, 
university assistant teachers, employees of institutions of fine arts 
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and of libraries; (2) the Fascist Association of Public Employees for — 
those not already enrolled in some other association; (3) the Fascist — 
Association of Posts, Telegraph, and Telephone Workers; (4) the — 


Fascist Association of Railwaymen; and (5) the Fascist Association of 


Employees of State Undertakings (such as monopolies and printing — 
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offices). It is worth noting that the activities of the members of 
these associations have political importance; they are either engaged in 
propaganda work as educators or in work on public utility services 
which would be of strategic importance in the event of civil insur- 
rection. 

The figures of membership of these various bodies announced in 
October 1942 were as follows: 


Fighting Groups . 2 . : : : a) A, 7O;770 
Fascist Youth @recnieton (G. I.L. ) ; ; ; ; : . 8,754,589 
Fascist University Groups . ; : ; ; é ; . 159,297 
Women’s Fasci_. : ; : ‘ : ‘ : ; . 1,027,409 
Rural Women ; : : F ; ; ; ; « 2,491,792 
Fascist School fe acistien ‘ : : . ; ; s) 1ES0,08S 
Fascist Association of Public Paplouces A . 386,865 
Fascist Association of Posts, Telegraph, and Telephone Workers ; 87,645 
‘Fascist Association of Railwaymen . : : i 158,682 
Fascist Association of Employees of State. Paderskines ; : A ¥53,421 


Even a cursory examination of these figures brings out an im- 
portant fact in forming an estimate of the political character of the 
Fascist Party. For a long time membership was confined to a small 
number of the total population, and these members were to a con- 
siderable extent drawn from the middle classes, the small business 
people, and civil servants; but this characteristic of Party membership 
has been rapidly disappearing for, as nearly all the young people of 
2E pass automatically into the Fasci di Combattimento, the annual 
contingent of recruits has become predominantly working-class. 

There are four other Party organizations of great importance, 
articularly for propaganda purposes: (1) L’Unione Nazionale 
\Ufficialt in Congedo d’Itaha (‘The National Union of Italian Officers 
jon the Reserve); (2) I/ Comitato Olimpico Nazionale Italiano, or 
IC.O.N.I. (The Italian National Olympic Committee); (3) La Lega 
\Navale Italiana (The Italian Naval League); and (4) IJ Dopolavoro 
\(‘After-work’ or Leisure Hours Association). ‘The first three are ex- 
lained by their title. The fourth, the Dopolavoro, is much the most 
important and concerns itself with leisure-time activities of the 
people (p. 428). All of these organizations have their national head- 
quarters at the Palazzo ‘del Littorio, the Party ‘offices’ in Rome, under 
che control of the Secretary and of the National Directorate. The 
‘Secretary’s jurisdiction over the Party is complete and he is in direct 
lontact with the federations and the local Fasci. ‘The various different 
ffices each with its own secretariat, in the Palazzo del Littorio, are: 
1) the Political Secretariat, which maintains political contact with 
he local Fasci, guarantees local orthodoxy, and reinforces weak points 
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in the Party structure; (2) the Administrative Secretariat, which keeps 
the Party files of membership and administers its finance; (3) the Press 
and Propaganda Secretariat, which prepares all official Party bulletins 
(the Fogho d’Ordini and the Foglo di Disposizionz), but has a limited 
sphere of operations since the creation of the Ministry of Press and 
Propaganda, now called the Ministry of Popular Culture; (4) the 
Historical Secretariat; and (5) the Secretariat for Archives. 

The funds for the multifarious activities of the Party come from 
membership fees and from various levies made from time to time on 
the income of Party members. It is believed that the Party has also 
received substantial sums from the ‘Treasury. ‘The membership card 
and badge cost 5 lire and the annual subscription varies from about 
15 to 50 lire, partly according to the year in which the member joined 
(long membership meaning a lower subscription) and partly according 
to capacity to pay. ‘This capacity is estimated by the Federal Secre- 
tary in consultation with the local secretary. Members of the Fascist 
Party receive pay when employed in the Party offices (when they are 
paid by the Party), or when employed on special police or military 
duty (when they are paid by the State). 


The Blackshirt Militia 


The whole Party has been described as a civil militia, but the 
Milizia Volontaria per la Sicurezza Nazionale (M.V.S.N.; Voluntary 
Militia for the Protection of National Security), the ultimate guarantor 
of the security of the Fascist regime, is open only to carefully selected 
Party-members of whom there were over 400,000 chosen from the 
ranks of young Fascists at the age of 20. ‘The Militia is divided into 
two groups, the General Militia, forming 95 per cent. of the total, 
and the Special Militia. Members of the General Militia are unpaid, 
and serve after working-hours and during week-ends and holidays. 
They are given military instruction by ex-army officers and civil 
instruction by the institutes of Fascist culture. ‘They are armed with 
rifle and dagger, and each battalion has a complement of machine- 
guns. In peace-time their function is to be on the watch for counter- 
revolutionary activity and to give pre-military instruction to those 
between the ages of 18 and 20. ‘The Fascist Grand Council has 
described the Militia as ‘a great political police. Its task, with or 
without the co-operation of the ordinary police forces, is that of 
rendering impossible any disturbance of the public order, any gesture 
or attempt at sedition against the Fascist Government, and thereby — 
assuring the normal procedure of the productive and social life of 
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the nation... . The discipline of the Militia must be inflexible’. Partial 
mobilization of the Militia may be ordered by the Minister of the 


‘Interior, by the High Command, by the Prefects, and, where there 


are no other political or military authorities, by the Podesta. General 
mobilization can only be ordered by the Head of the Government, 


- Mussolini. There are about 8,000 permanent organizers of the 


Militia, who are paid by the State. ‘The Militia constitutes one of the 
regular armed forces of the Crown, for in 1924 its members took 
the oath of loyalty to the King. Since March 1940 the 132 Blackshirt 
battalions have also been made an organic part of the army. Before 
that date Blackshirt battalions served alongside the regular divisions, 


- as in Abyssinia and Spain, but since that time two battalions have 


been incorporated in each regular infantry division as an organic 
and indivisible part, though they keep their own personnel. 

Secondly, there are the special groups of the Militia: the Railway 
Militia (Milizia Ferroviaria), the Ports Militia (Milizta Portuaria), 
the Forest Militia (Milizia Forestale), the Posts and ‘Telegraph Militia 
(Milizia Postelegrafica), the Road Militia (Milizta della Strada), 
the Anti-aircraft Militia (Milzia Artigheria Controaerea), the Coastal 
Defence Militia (Milizta Artigheria Marittima), and the Frontier 
Militia (Milizia Confinaria). ‘These are all composed of men attached 
to different branches of the permanent government service, and have 
the duty of ensuring the security of the State and of the locality to 
which they are assigned. 

Finally there are the University Militia (Milizta Universitaria), 
the ‘Duce’s Musketeers’ (Moschettiert del Duce), and the ‘M’ Bat- 
talions (Battaglioni ‘M’). Broadly speaking, the role of the Univer- 


sity Militia is to provide a Fascist and pre-military training for the 


professional classes and those who will be called upon to take an 
active part in the political and military life of the nation. ‘The 
‘Duce’s Musketeers’ form a body 200 strong, generally regarded as 
Mussolini’s bodyguard. In peace-time the men, who are of specially 
good physique and wear a smart black uniform, including top boots 
and long gauntlets of black leather, were on permanent duty at the 
Palazzo Venezia. The ‘M’ Battalions are formed of volunteers only, 
and consist of veterans of the Revolution and of past wars, as well 
as of young men taking up arms for the first time. Their military 
efficiency is represented as of the highest order. The Colonial 
Militia (Milizia Coloniale), for service in the colonies, has its own 
special training and duties. 

In the Militia were to be found the most ardent supporters of the 
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Fascist regime, reliable fighters, and unquestioning believers in their 
commander-in-chief, Mussolini. It is easy to exaggerate the mystic 
faith in their leader with which they were said to be inspired, but a 
body of 400,000 armed, disciplined men might in a crisis be a force 
to be seriously reckoned with. 


Fascist Youth Organizations 


The indoctrination of Italian youth with Fascism is not primarily 
carried on through the schools, but through the youth organizations. 
These have now been completely inserted into educational life, and 
come under two main groupings: (1) Gzoventu Italiana del Littorio 
(Italian Youth of the Lictor’s Emblem), more commonly called 
G.I.L. (created by amalgamating the Opera Nazionale Balilla and 
the Fasci Giovanili di Combattimento); and (2) Gruppi Universitari 
Fascisti (Fascist University Groups), generally shortened into G.U.F. 

How much the youth organizations are intended to be associated 
with school life can be seen by the Carta della Scuola (p. 450) which 
states that ‘Scholastic Service’-—the use of the military term ‘service’ 
is significant here—for all Italians consists of: (i) school from the 
age of 6 to the age of 14; and (ii) membership of the G.I.L. from 
the age of 4 to the age of 21. “School, the G.I.L. and the G.U.F.’, 
says the Carta della Scuola, ‘form together one sole instrument of 
Fascist education.’ School and the G.I.L. combine to look after 
the ‘political and warlike preparation’ of young Italians. The Carta — 
della Scuola lays down that every school pupil shall be compulsorily 
enrolled in the G.I.L. The G.U.F. limits its functions to university 
students. 

The Guoventu Italiana del Littorio is subdivided into various 
organizations, to which children are admitted according to age. 
First comes the Figl della Lupa (Children of the She-Wolf or Wolf- 
cubs—the reference is to Romulus and Remus, who were suckled 
by a wolf), the organization for infants of both sexes from the age 
of 4 to the age of 8, when the boys and girls are separated. The boys 
go through the following organizations: Balilla, for boys from the 
age of 8 to 11 (the name is taken from a young Italian hero who 
brought about a popular revolt against the Austrians in Genoa in 
1746); Balilla moschettieri (Balilla musketeers), 11 to 13; Avanguard- 
isti (Vanguard), for boys from the age of 13 to 15; Avanguardisti’ 
moschettiert (Vanguard musketeers), 15 to 17; and Giovani Fascisti 
(Young Fascists), for youths from the age of 17 to the age of 21, 
when they can become fully fledged members of the Fascist Party. 
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The corresponding organizations for girls are: Piccole Italiane 
(Little Italian Girls), for girls from 8 to 14; Giovani Italiane (Young 
Italian Girls), for girls from 14 to 17; and Giovani Fasciste (Young 
Fascist Girls), for girls from 17 to 21; after which they can become 
members of the women’s Fasci. 

These various categories of organization were not all formed at 
the same time, and some of them date from the early days of Fascism. 
_ They were all brought under the direct control of the Fascist Party 
in October 1937 under the general name of the Gioventu Italiana 
del Littorio, of which the Secretary of the Party is the Commandant- 
General. 

The G.I.L. is now responsible for the pre-military training of 
Italian youth. The Avanguardisti are organized on military lines, 
following the Roman model, and from 15 years of age a boy can enter 
one of the pre-military specialized sections as an airman, sailor, 
machine-gunner, cavalry-man, or motor-cyclist. 

The official press organ of the G.I.L. is Vincere (formerly Passo 
Romano), and membership of the organization costs 6 lire a year. 

A Gruppo Universitario Fascista exists in every city which has a 
university or a higher institute and in every capital town of a province. 
In centres that have a minimum of twenty-five students, nuclei 
universitart (university units) are formed. 

The aims of the G.U.F-. are defined as ‘culture, political education, 
sports and mutual assistance’. ‘The Carta della Scuola makes member- 
ship of the organization compulsory for every university student, 
but all young men attending a university, high school, military 
academy or certain G.I.L. academies, or who are student members 
of the Party between 18 and 25 years of age can belong to the G.U.F., 
as can those up to 28 years old who hold a degree or have graduated 
from the above institutions. The Secretary of the Group is appointed 
on the designation of the Federal Secretary (with the approval of 
the Rector of the University) by the Secretary of the Fascist Party, 
and sits on the Federal Directorate of the ‘Fighting Groups’. A 
women’s section, directed by a woman officer, is attached to the 
University Groups. 

The official press organ of the G.U.F. is Libro e Moschetto. 

Spirit and Practice of the Organizations. It is not clear to what 
extent the plans laid down in the Carta della Scuola have worked in 
practice, as Italian Fascist theories generally exceed practical 
application in ambition and scope. From the first the aim of the 
Balilla organization was to create good Fascists and to achieve this 
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by infusing into the young the sentiment of discipline and of military 
education. The Balilla claims to provide pre-military instruction, 
instruction in gymnastics and sports, ‘spiritual and cultural education, 
professional and technical education, religious education, and 
assistance’. Discipline is more severely applied to the older boys 
(i.e. to the Avanguardisti), who are obliged to take part in ceremonies 
ordered by the Fascist Party. Schoolmasters must take a direct part 
in the activities of the G.I.L., or give reasons if they do not do so. 
Strong emphasis is laid throughout on athletics, and the training 
given by the G.I.L. aims at the development of the character rather 
than of the brain. The motto of the G.I.L., as of the whole Party, 
is Credere, Obbedire, Combattere (Believe, Obey, and Fight), with 
special emphasis on obedience. The G.I.L. looks after physical 
training in all elementary and secondary schools. Special uniforms 
distinguish the various categories of the G.I.L. 

Most communes now contain a Casa della G.I.L., a centre where 
all the young can meet, corresponding to the Casa del Fascio, which 
exists for the use of grown-up Party members. The G.I.L. offers 
tempting advantages to its members. It controls funds for prizes 
and scholarships and takes special care of the orphans and of the sick. 
Poor members are provided with food, clothes, and books. There 
are summer camps and even aviation camps, schools of arts and 
crafts, free libraries, and special remissions of fees for apprentice- 
ship to trade and professions. 

The central object of devotion of the organization is, of course, 
the Duce, who is constantly presented to the young as the ideal 
type of manhood. Even the children’s manual contains the Fascist 
oath with the following comment: “The Fascist who takes the oath 
no longer belongs to himself but to the Duce, and to the cause of 
the Revolution, as, indeed, the three thousand Fascist Martyrs died 
for the Duce and for the Revolution.’ 

The girls are trained by the G.I.L. in the same political atmosphere 
as the boys, and are organized on very similar lines. They go to the 
Casa della G.I.L. as the boys do, and a special part of the building 
is usually assigned to them. ‘They are taught athletics in the earlier 
stages, but subsequently the emphasis is on specifically feminine 
activities, such as sewing and cooking. ‘They attend parades and wear 
uniforms. 
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‘THE CORPORATIVE SYSTEM 


The economic life of Italy is organized under what is known as the 
Corporative system, a system which constitutes one of the funda- 
mental theories of Fascist doctrine. With the introduction of the 
corporative syndicalist organization of the State, Fascism claims to 
have replaced, in the national interest, economic liberalism with a 
system of planned and controlled economy, and to have achieved 
a settlement of collective labour relations between employers and 
employees, and of economic relations between the various categories 
of production. 

Syndicalism was never regarded by the Fascists as an end in itself, 
but as a means for creating an efficient and stable national economic 
system. ‘This view has permeated all the legislation establishing the 
various corporative institutions and has ensured that all their activities 
have been brought within the orbit of the State. Just as the political 
organization of the Fascist Party is built up on the local Fascio di 
Combattimento, so the economic structure of the Fascist State is 
based on the so-called szndacato or syndicate. ‘This may be described 
‘as the basic unit of the associaziont sindacali or syndical associations 
which in turn are the basic organs of the corporative organization. 


Sindacatt 


These Syndicates, numbering many thousands, are the separate 
organizations of employers or workers, covering every branch of 
economic activity, whose members are drawn from the same occupa- 
tional group. While the syndicates are recognized as state bodies for 
the basic organization of the primary forces of production, legal 
recognition for the purpose of regional collective agreements has been 
withdrawn from them and conferred on organs higher in the corpora- 
tive edifice. Broadly speaking, disputes relating to individual cases 
are discussed on the spot by the appropriate local syndical offices, 
while collective disputes are taken to a higher authority. 

Syndical associations may be communal, provincial, inter-provin- 
cial, regional, inter-regional, or national according to their scope, and 
the condition of membership is that ‘members must be 18 years of age 
and of sound political conduct as regards loyalty to the nation’. Legal 
recognition of a syndical association involves the following conditions: 
(1) an employers’ association must include employers of at least one- 
tenth of the workers in a given group within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the organization; (2) a workers’ association must include one-tenth 
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of the workers in such a group; (3) the association must advance the 
education and the moral, as well as the economic interests of its 
members; and (4) the association’s officers must show evidence of 
competence, good moral character, and strong national convictions. 
It is noteworthy that 10 per cent. of those engaged in a particular 
occupation can obtain the legal right to represent the whole group. 

Apart from their educational and moral duties, the syndical associa- 
tions have the legal right and duty: (1) to represent all employers and 
workers in an occupational group, whether they are members of the 
syndical association or not; (2) to defend the interests of a given 
group against other. groups and against the State; (3) to negotiate 
collective labour agreements which are binding on all within a given 
group regardless of whether or not such persons are members of the 
syndical association; and (4) to levy syndical subscriptions on all 
employers and workers in a group, whether members or not. In 
practice no general method for fixing these compulsory syndical 
contributions was adopted. 


Federazioni 


The syndicates are organized in national Federations of employers 
or workers which have become the most important constituents of the 
syndical structure. They are empowered to represent officially all the 
workers or employers within a given occupational group; to nominate 
candidates for membership in the Corporative Chamber, the National 
Council of Corporations, and the twenty-two category corporations; 
and to negotiate collective labour agreements binding upon all 
members of a given occupation class. Hours, wages, and conditions 
of work are regulated for almost every economic group in the State 
through national, provincial, and local collective agreements, the 
excepted groups being mostly employees of the State, the provinces, 
the municipalities, and public philanthropic institutions. 


Confederaziont 


The federations’ activities are co-ordinated by national Confedera- 
tions, nine of which have been created for this purpose. Four are for 
employers and four for workers (representing Industry, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Credit and Insurance), while the remaining confedera- 
tion groups together all the syndicates which cover professional men 
and artists, no distinction being made here between workers and 
employers. 

The confederations have duties and functions of a similar nature to 
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those assigned to federations, but they cover a wider range of action. 
Their importance is recognized by the fact that their presidents are 
members of the Central Corporative Committee (p. 423), while four 
of their presidents are members of the Fascist Grand Council. 


Corporaziont 


The confederations send delegates to the Corporations, of which 
there are twenty-two. The corporations bring together an equal 
number of representatives of employers’ and workers’ syndical 
associations and professional men, members of the Fascist Party, 
and technical experts. They fall into the following three groups: 
(1) Six corporations concerned with agricultural, industrial and 
commercial activities. ‘These are the Corporations of Cereals, Fruit 
and Vegetables, Wine and Olives, Livestock and Fish, Wood, and 
Textiles. (2) Ten corporations concerned with industrial and 
commercial activities only: Clothing, Metal, Engineering, Chemicals, 
Liquid Fuels, Paper and Printing, Building, Glass and Ceramics, 
Mining, and Water, Gas and Electricity. (3) Six corporations 
representing enterprises established for the performance of services: 
Internal Communications, Sea and Air ‘Transport, Theatres and 
_ Entertainments, the Tourist and Hotel Trade, Professions and Arts, 
Credit and Insurance. 

Fach of these corporations, which is intended to represent every 
brand of economic activity falling within its sphere, is presided over 
either by the Head of the Government or by the Minister of Corpora- 
tions. Each corporation has a council of varying size composed of 
‘regular’ (effettivz) and ‘associate’ (aggregati) members. 

The regular members, to a total of 500, consist of men nominated 
to represent: (1) The Fascist Party (three members, one of whom acts 
as Vice-President); these Party men ostensibly represent the public 
and watch their interests, but it is suspected that their major purpose 
is to act as Party watchmen. (2) ‘The syndical associations, with 
equal numbers nominated by the heads of the federations represent- 
ing the employers and workers. (3) The National Institute of 
Co-operatives, which groups together all the co-operatives and 
mutual aid societies, whose members number millions. ‘These regular 
members are appointed for three years by the Head of the Govern- 
ment on the proposal of the Minister of Corporations. 

The associate members, to a total of 503, are nominated by the 
syndical associations and by other bodies, and are allowed to take 
part in voting. 
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In Fascist theory the corporations are bodies of great importance. 
Before they came into existence Mussolini said: “he National 
Council of Corporations defines the Corporation as the instrument 
which, under the aegis of the State, shall exercise organic and 
unitarian regulation of the nation’s productive forces with a view 
to furthering the growth of the wealth, the political power and the 
well-being of the Italian people.’ In law the corporations have 
consultative, conciliatory, and ‘legislative’ powers. All collective 
disputes not settled by syndical bargaining are brought before the 
corporation concerned before going to the Ministry of Corporations 
and then to the special Labour Courts for final decision. 'The cor- 
porations have the power to enact rules for ‘the collective regulation of 
economic relations and the unitarian discipline of national production’, 
including the power to ‘fix rates for services rendered and to fix prices 
for articles of consumption sold to the public under non-competitive 
conditions’. In fact, all syndical rules, rates and agreements have 
to be approved by the Central Corporative Committee before they 
have the binding force of law. In addition the corporations have 
the task of considering applications for the building of new or en- 
largement of existing industrial plants. 

The Minister of Corporations can determine what each corporation 
may discuss, and all decisions must be approved by the Central 
Corporative Committee. Hence the corporations are, in reality, 
little more than advisory bodies, each of them bringing together 
representatives of the employers, the workers, and the Fascist Party 
to discuss problems affecting their own particular branch of national 
production. ‘The corporations are completely under the control 
of the Fascist Party, as membership is confined exclusively to Party 
members sworn to absolute obedience to the Duce. 


Consigho Nazionale delle Corporaziont 


The National Council of Corporations was originally set up in 1926 
and reformed in 1930 and 1938. Under the law of January 1939 it 
became one of the three constituent parts of the new Chamber of 
Fasci and Corporations. In theory it is the co-ordinating central 
body of the Corporative State, and has been described by Mussolini 
as the ‘General Staff’ and the brain of economic Italy. It is concerned 
with the larger questions of economic policy, such as the regulation of 
the syndical system, collective labour relations, and national and 
regional co-ordination of employment. It has to approve all rules and 
agreements proposed by the individual corporations, and itself lays. 
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down rules for the co-ordination of economic relations between the 
‘various branches of the nation’s productive organism. The National 


Council of Corporations consists of the regular councillors of each 
corporation and of the members of the Central Corporative Committee. 
This committee, the President of which is Mussolini, and not the 
unwieldy National Council, is the real centre of the corporate system. 
It serves in place of the council in the periods between council 
meetings and can authorize the adoption of agreements reached by 
the corporations. The following list of its members explains its 
authoritative position: (1) the Ministers and Under-Secretaries of 
State; (2) the Vice-Secretaries and the Administrative Secretary of 
the Fascist Party; (3) representatives of the Party who are Vice- 
Presidents of Corporations; and (4) the Presidents of the Confedera- 
tions of Employers, Workers and Professional Men, and the President 
of the National Institute of Co-operatives. 

This committee also meets once or twice a year to examine the 
developments of the regime’s policy of autarky. In this case it sits 
as the Supreme Commission for Autarky, the executive organ of 
which is the Inter-Ministerial Committee for Autarky, and is 
attended by special experts. 


Ministero delle Corporaziont 


The executive organ of the corporate system is the Ministry of 
Corporations, which was established in July 1926. ‘The Ministry is 
concerned with the general supervision of syndical associations of 
employers and workers, with the registration and enforcement of 
labour agreements, with the general supervision of collective labour 
relations, with the settlement of collective labour disputes which come 
to it before going to the Labour Courts, with the collection of syndical 
statistics, and with the supervision of welfare institutions. It works 
locally through the Prefects and through the Provincial Councils of 
Corporative Economics which replaced the Chambers of Commerce. 


Labour Laws 


The relations between capital and labour, and between both and 
the State, are regulated mainly by the Law on the Legal Discipline 
of Collective Labour Relations of 1926 and by the Carta del 
Lavoro (the Labour Charter) of 1927. The organization of capital 
and labour in syndicates is to all intents and purposes compulsory. 
No agreements can be made save by the syndicates; a syndicate must 
be legally recognized by royal decree on the proposal of the Minister 
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concerned, acting in agreement with the Minister of the Interior 
(Mussolini). Paragraph 6 of the law of 1926 specifically states that 
‘associations which without the consent of the Government have 
become affiliated with international organizations shall in no case be 
recognized’. ‘The other important section of the law is that which 
prohibits strikes and lockouts. All collective agreements must be in 
writing, be registered, and must contain precise regulations on 
disciplinary matters, probationary periods, amount and payment of 
wages and working hours. New Magistrature del Lavoro (Labour 
Courts) have been set up to deal with cases where agreement cannot 
be reached. For individual controversies arising out of collective 
agreements the Labour Court is constituted by a special section at- 
tached to every ordinary court of law. This section consists of a 
magistrate assisted by two experts on questions of production and 
labour. Collective disputes which cannot be settled by syndical agree- 
ment or by the Ministry of Corporations come before a special section 
of the Courts of Appeal, which consists of three magistrates (a presi- 
dent and two advisers) assisted by two citizens selected by the president 
of the court from a list of citizens regarded as experts on questions 
of production and labour. Final appeal is allowed to the Court of 
Cassation (p. 438). 

The Labour Charter is the product of the Fascist doctrine of the 
supremacy of the State in regard to both capital and labour, and 
represents the best single, authoritative statement of the Fascist 
attitude on the fundamentals of economic and social policy. Among 
its thirty declarations it is stated that the Corporative State considers 
private enterprise in production the most efficacious and useful 
instrument for the furtherance of the nation’s interests. Private 
organization of production being, however, a function of national 
interest, the contractor is responsible to the State for the direction 
of the productive process. The State ‘intervenes in economic 
production only when private initiative is lacking or insufficient, or 
when the political interests of the State are at stake. Such interven- 
tion may take the form of encouragement, regulation or direct 
management’. Labour in all its forms, intellectual, technical, and 
manual, is described as a social duty. As such, and only as such, it 
is safeguarded by the State. Wages must not be fixed according to a 
general standard, but must be determined by agreement between 
the parties through collective labour contracts. Statistical data on the 
conditions of production and labour and the standard of living as 
compiled by governmental agencies shall furnish the basic criteria 
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for the ‘conciliation of the interests of the various economic classes 
with each other, and with the higher interests of national production’. 
The freedom of labour is restricted by the combination of the pro- 
visions of the paragraph making employment exchanges compulsory 
with the law compelling the worker to carry a special document 
called the Libretto del Lavoro (work-book), without which he cannot 
obtain a new job. ‘The Libretto contains a full record of past employ- 
ment, and a worker who is troublesome may even have his Libretto 
_ withdrawn by the Party-controlled labour exchange. 

The fact which emerges from a consideration of the corporative 
system is the all-pervading presence here as elsewhere of the State, 
that is of the Fascist Party. All the corporative machinery is subject 
to the will of the Duce and every member of the corporations is 
bound by his Party oath. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 


An elaborate programme of social welfare and social insurance has 
been devised by the Fascist regime. In practice there are two main 
channels through which this programme is carried out: the welfare 
provisions included in collective labour agreements and the social 
welfare institutions maintained by the State. 


Social Insurance 


The Carta del Lavoro lays down general rules for social insurance, 
and on the ground that this is a field for class collaboration states that 
the cost must be shared by employers and employed in due pro- 
- portion. 

There are six forms of compulsory insurance, which cover tubercu- 
losis, old age and disability, marriage and childbirth, unemployment, 

accidents and sickness incurred at work. 
_ Tuberculosis has always been a problem in Italy, and insurance 
against it has been compulsory since 1927 for all employed persons, 
including domestic workers between 15 and 65, who earn less than 
1,500 lire a month. Equal contributions varying according to wages 
are paid by employers and workers. Benefits cover treatment in 
hospital and cash payments to dependants (p. 487). 

Old age and disability insurance is compulsory for all male workers 
between the ages of 14 and 60 and for all women workers between 14 
and 55, except for civil servants, employees in certain undertakings 

‘with approved superannuation schemes, and for those earning more 
than 1,500 lire monthly. The scheme is contributory with premiums 
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equally divided between employer and employee. Up to 1939 the 
retiring age was 65, but this has been subsequently lowered, and it 
was provided that by 1944 men would be eligible for pension at 60 
and women at 55. ‘There is coverage for the widow in the event of 
the premature decease of the insured, and although small at present, 
it was intended by 1945 to raise this particular benefit to 50 per cent. 
of the pension accrued plus 10 per cent. of it for each surviving 
dependent child. Since March 1939 a new insurance has been made 
compulsory for all employed persons, in order to substitute for the 
maternity insurance formerly carried by women workers only: (1) 
marriage premiums for wage-earners, men and women, under 26 
(30 in the case of salaried male employees); and (2) maternity benefits 
for the wives of all insured workers. Equal contributions are paid 
by employers and employed. 

Unemployment insurance has been compulsory since 1919 and 
covers all gainfully employed persons between the ages of 15 and 
65, irrespective of nationality, with the following exceptions: 
agricultural workers, officials in the public services, domestic workers, 
salaried employees earning over 1,500 lire monthly, employees with 
guaranteed security of work, theatre and cinema performers, persons 
engaged on work which normally employs them for only half the 
year. ‘The unemployment insurance contributions are paid by 
employers and workers equally and vary, as do the benefits, according 
to the wages earned. ‘The benefit rates are low, as authoritative 
interpreters of the legislation admit, because the Government 
professes an aversion for the ‘dole’ system, and prefers public 
works, the financing of industry, and the reduction of working hours, 
&c., as a solution of the unemployment problem.! 

The foregoing insurance schemes are administered by the Jstztuto 
Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale (the National Institute 
for Social Insurance, p. 459), which is responsible for three-quarters 
of the annual cost of the labour exchanges up to a maximum of 
15 million lire, and contributes one million lire annually to the 


‘ It is impossible to give any accurate account of unemployment in Italy, as the 
Government has published no figures since 1935. The following figures of unem- 
ployed are given in the Annuario Statistico, 1936: - 


1934: January (maximum) . . E, 150,418 
June (minimum) . «830,356. 
1935: January (maximum) . . LO1l; 71 
October (minimum) . . 602,058 


The fall between 1934 and 1935 was due partly to the introduction of the 40-hour 
week in October 1934, and partly to the effects of the preparations for the Abyssinia 
war. ; 


j 
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Commission for Internal Migration (chiefly concerned with the 
seasonal employment of agricultural workers). On the other hand, 
the cost of insurance covering accidents incurred at work and occu- 
pational diseases is borne entirely by the employer, who must insure 
his workers. This insurance is administered by the Istituto Nazionale 
Fascista per  Assicurazione contro gh Infortuni sul Lavoro (1.N.F.A. 
I.L.; National Institute for Insurance against Accidents at Work). 
As recently as October 1942 it was decided that the Istituto per gh 


_tnfortuni e le malaltie professionali in the industrial sector, and the 


Casse mutue infortuni in the agricultural sector, should be merged 
with the I.N.F.A.I.L., thus placing accident insurance for agricultural 
workers on the same basis as that for industrial workers. 

Strictly speaking, there is no compulsory National Health In- 
surance except for seamen and airmen, but the decree of May 1928 
on Collective Agreements stated that such agreements could not be . 
approved or published unless they contained definite provision for 
the protection of workers in case of sickness. Various voluntary 
sickness insurance funds were set up under the relevant provisions 
of the Carta del Lavoro, and in March 1930 model rules for joint 
funds for mutual benefit sickness insurance were agreed upon be- 
tween the Confederations of Industrialists and Industrial Workers 
and approved by the Minister of Corporations. Contributions are 
borne equally by employer and worker and vary, as do benefits, 
according to the wages earned. Since March 1940 the insurance 


scheme adopted by these confederations has been extended to cover — 


the workers’ families, and provides medical, surgical, and childbirth 
services at home and in hospital. The same type of scheme was 
adopted for state employees, including elementary schoolteachers, 
in September 1941. 

In May 1942 a draft bill was approved creating the Ente Fascista 


_ di previdenza ed assistenza per 1 dipendenti statali, or Fascist Institute 


of Insurance and Assistance for State Employees, a body which 
repays medical expenses incurred by its members during sickness. 
At the same time another body was approved to deal with sickness 
benefits to workers. ‘This body, known as the Ente Nazionale della 
Mutualita Fascista, amalgamates in a single organism most of the 
existing sickness benefit societies. ‘Through it the syndical organiza- 
tions will endeavour to fulfil the tasks entrusted to them under the 
Carta del Lavoro in so far as assistance to the workers and their 
families in case of sickness is concerned. Membership is compulsory, 
and benefits include free medical treatment to the worker and his 
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dependants, childbirth assistance, reduction on purchases of pharma- 
ceutical preparations, and sometimes pecuniary help. As in England, 
medical treatment is dispensed on a panel basis, with the worker 
choosing his own doctor where practicable. 


Family Allowances 


Fascist writers stress the recognition by the Fascist State of the 
importance of the family and point to the various schemes in support 
of this doctrine encouraged, and in some cases adopted, by the State. 
The most important of these is the system of family allowances. 

Since 1929 all civil servants and state employees have received 
family allowances and in addition marriage and birth bonuses. These 
last increase in value with each addition to the family, in conso- 
nance with the policy of encouraging large families. ‘The system has 
spread gradually to private undertakings, provision being made for 
the allowances in collective agreements. In October 1934 the 
Confederations of Industrialists and Industrial Workers agreed to 
_ establish a family allowance fund based on equal contributions 
from employers and workers. In June 1937 family allowances were 
extended to all workers belonging to the various confederations, 
including agricultural workers who hitherto had been excluded from 
the scheme. Moreover, the burden of contributions was assumed 
wholly by the employers. Further, the right to a family allowance 
was extended to workers who supported a wife or parents, and to. 
employees earning more than 2,000 lire monthly. Such was the 
volume of work involved that in March 1939 it was found necessary 
to set up a central fund office under the Social Welfare Institute to 
help to extend and regulate the system of allowances. 


Social Welfare 


Dopolavoro. ‘The most important of the semi-autonomous institu- 
tions (Parastatalt) concerned with social welfare is the Opera Nazionale 
Dopolavoro (the Leisure-time Organization, commonly known as the 
O.N.D.), founded by royal decree in 1925 with the object of ‘pro- — 
moting the healthy and advantageous employment of the free hours 
of intellectual and manual workers by institutions directed to the 
development of their physical, intellectual and moral capacity; 
and providing for the increase and co-ordination of such institutions, 
supplying them and their members with all necessary assistance’. 

Membership is voluntary and by October 1942 there were 4,612,294 
members. ‘The Dopolavoro centres may be municipal, or they may 
be organized by large firms, or by state employees’ associations. 
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Like all Fascist organizations, the Dopolavoro is managed from the 
centre through local officials appointed by the Government. The 
Secretary of the Party is the President and the Federal Secretaries 
preside over provincial branches. There are branches in every 
province and a centre in each commune. Funds are provided by 
local authorities, the Ministry of Education, the banking houses, 
by gifts, members’ subscriptions, and compulsory contributions from 
the syndicates. 

The Dopolavoro organizes every kind of social activity, mental and 
physical. It provides lectures in general culture, arts and crafts, and 
professional instruction. It has given great attention to the educa-. 
tional as well as to the amusement value of the theatre, and has built 
several theatres of its own besides organizing special performances 
for workers at which no ticket costs more than 2 lire. Membership 
gives the right to enter most centres of instruction or amusement in 
Italy at greatly reduced prices, and sometimes to a reduction on 
certain retail purchases. Sport of every kind is encouraged by com- 
petitions, displays, and prizes. Excursions and holiday camps are 
organized, and members obtain 50 per cent. reduction on railway 
fares. Medical advice and treatment are given free or at much 
reduced fees; free legal advice is also provided. 

It has proved difficult to organize the Dopolavoro among rural 
workers, who in any case have little leisure time, but the organization 
has encouraged gardening, rabbit and fowl breeding, and various 
small agricultural industries. . 

Ente Opere Assistenzial. Relief work of various kinds among 
mothers and children and unemployed is carried out chiefly by the 
Ente Opere Assistenziali (Society for Public Assistance). Under the 
supervision of the Federal Secretaries branches of the society organize 
. free canteens, milk rations, free meals for poor schoolchildren, 
dormitories for the homeless, &c. 

Opera Nazionale Maternita e Infanzia. Maternity insurance is 
now compulsory (p. 426), but the Opera Nazionale Maternita e 
Infanzia (Maternity and Infant Welfare Society) is one of the 
institutions of which Fascists are proud. It is concerned with pre- 
natal care and baby-welfare, runs maternity homes, and receives an 
annual grant from the State. Such support for child-welfare is in 
consonance with the’ Fascist policy of encouraging population 
increase, e.g. the special tax on bachelors (which is not, however, 
high—it approximates to that for a dog), tax remissions to large 
families, preference in employment for workers with children, 
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special help for mothers of illegitimate children, and the state 
prizes instituted in March 1939 for those marrying under 26 years 
of age. 


: ; ~PuBLic FINANCE 
National Finances 


The public finances have been much affected by the adoption of 
grandiose political and economic policies. The first involved heavy 
expenditure on military preparations, including an economic self- 
sufficiency programme, and on largely increased administrative 
machinery; the second demanded large state investments in public 
works including land reclamation, road building, and so forth. Italy 
is not a wealthy country. An estimate of comparative average annual 
incomes per head for the years 1925-1934 gave the following results 
(in international units of the average commodity value of one dollar 


1925-1934): 
United States . «Ry gon Poland . : + 362 
Great Britain . - 1,069 Italy : : 5 a 
France . F é 684 U.S.S.R. ‘ on S20 
Germany ae 646 Bulgaria . ; ~.» 289 
Japan: =. : P 353 


Ever since the unification of the country there has been some diffi- 
culty in balancing the budget. The years following the War of 
1914-1918 saw a series of large deficits which persisted until 1923. 
The early years (1924-1930) of Fascist government, before the more — 
ambitious schemes were started and before the great depression, 
each showed a small budgetary surplus. From 1931 deficits rapidly 
increased and have correspondingly raised the total of the national 
debt. 


Internal Public Debt 
Million Million 
lire ‘1927’ gold lire 

iO) ae : . . - «15,125 55,448 
1022.05 , ‘ ; ‘ 92,856 83,292 
T627>. d P 5 : 83,675 80,663 
QSOs : : ; : 88,102 88,102 
1931 4 : : ‘ é 91,442 91,442 
T9320. | Sy aie ere 99,572 
SK 5 ae cp NR Sy er 97,215 
TOG4) (1s : ‘ : -. | 862,622 102,622 
1935 ° . ° : ° 105,710 105,710 
1942 (est.)  . ; : “fo SIF,OOO isk 


It is true that some of this debt represents genuine capital investment, 
for example in land improvement. From 1922 to 1942 about 34 
million lire was spent on development of all kinds, but some of this 
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was spent on unremunerative objects and some in Africa and Albania. 
Nor do the official totals of the Public Debt apparently give a true 
measure of the state indebtedness. In 1935 it was estimated that the 
addition of miscellaneous liabilities, including the debts of semi- 
autonomous authorities, would raise the total by about 50 per cent. 
above the figures given of the Public Debt. ‘The most favourable 
feature of the debt is the small amount of the foreign debt, which 
is not included in the above table. Apart from war debts (1915-1918) 
there is only a negligible amount of a sterling loan of 1861, and a 
portion of a 100 million dollar ‘Morgan’ loan of 1926 of which about 
75 million dollars appeared to remain in 1938; a part even of these 
loans was held in Italy. 

Considerable alterations in methods of accounting, the presenta- 
tion of accounts, and the value of the lira, make direct comparison 
of state accounts and budgets from year to year! liable to consider- 
able error. ‘The following figures should, accordingly, be read with 
caution, and checked by the index figures (p. 432). 


State Revenue and Expenditure 











Revenue Surplus or 
Expenditure deficit 
Million lire | Lire per head | (million lire) | (million lire) 
Average 

1901-1906 1,823 55°3 1,746 77 
1906-1911 2,084 61°3 2,036 +48 
IQII—1916 2,747 77:0 4,798 —2,051 
1916-1921 11,316 310°8 26,934. —15,618 
192I—1926 20,114 520°4. 23,778 — 3,664 
1926-1931 20,390 505°2 20,159 area 
1931-1936 18,957 450°2 24,659 — 5,702 
1925-1926 21,044 20,575 +469 
m 1926-1927 21,450 21,014 +436 
1927-1928 20,072 19,574 +497 
1928-1929 20,201 19,646 eos 
1929-1930 19,838 19,668 +170 
1930-1931 20,387 20,891 — 504 
1931-1932 19,324 23,191 == 3,307 
1932-1933 18,217 21,766 — 3,549 
1933-1934 18,057 24,434 05377 
1934-1935 18,818 20,847 — 2,029 
1935-1936 20,371 33,057 — 12,686 
1936-1937 24,702 40,932 — 16,230 
1937-1938 27,468 38,642 415174 
1938-1939 27,576 39,853 12,377 
1939-1940 32,350 60,388 — 28,038 





! The financial year is from 1 July to 30 June. 
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By 1939 public revenue was equal to 630 lire (£7) per head (cf. 
Great Britain £22) and expenditure to about goo ({10). 


Indexes of Revenue and Expenditure 


Current lire ‘Commodity’ lire 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
1925-1926 100 100 ; 100 100 
1926-1927 102 102 110 109 
1927-1928 96 95 129 128 
1928-1929 100 99 135 134 
1929-1930 98 100 144 147 
1930-1931 101 106 180 189 
1931-1932 96 118 199 244 
1932-1933 QI 110 208 253 
1933-1934 89 125 214 301 


The index figures in terms of units of a constant purchasing power 
(commodity lire) show the real increase of state revenue and expendi- 
ture which is hidden behind the roughly steady figures expressed in 
ordinary ‘current’ lire. 
Revenue. ‘The government revenue is derived from taxes, profits, 
&c., and borrowing. ‘Taxes include direct taxes on land, income, 
capital, property, bachelors; turnover taxes of which the most 
important are death duties, entertainments duties, registration duties 
on bicycles and motor-cars, taxes on railway tickets, and on all sales; 
indirect taxes or customs duties on most commodities, including 
wines, spirits, &c., coffee, sugar, gas and electricity, oil and petrol. 
Of the direct taxes income tax is the most important and yielded 
2,797 million lire in 1937-1938. It is payable at the following rates 


(1942): 


Income from investments. : F - 20 per cent. 
Profits from industry, &c. : : o. dl 3 
Professional income. ‘ : ; te 2 
Salaries, including pensions. : 28 Ss 
Wages . é ‘ , : hoe - 


Surtax is payable in addition at the igs fractions of the above 


rates: 
Fraction of appropriate 
Income in lire income tax rate 
10,000 to 30,000 
30,000 to 175,000 
175,000 to 485,000 
Above 485,000 


Profits are obtained from te functioning of state monopolies and 
the leasing of state properties. Tobacco, salt, tea, quinine, matches 


ht Bee to ae 
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and lighters, and lotteries are profitable state monopolies. Rents, 
water dues, royalties from mines, forests, &c., profits from the opera- 
tion of the railways, post ofhce, telephones, and telegraphs, all 
provide minor sources of income. 

The yield in millions of lire of the main revenue categories during 
recent years was: 


TOG3= le Oadan ee SO85— | .ROZO— |. T1937 |. 1936— | £939— 


——_— |__| | SE Le | ES se 


Direct taxes . - | 4,539 | 4539 | 4,625 | 5,136 | 5,954 | 6,625 | 7,234 
Turnover taxes <1. Spero 3,586 4,101 4,539 55494 6,042 a 251 
Indirect taxes af) 45555 4,892 5,111 5,253 5,022 6,380 7,924 
Rents, &c.  . : £27 £32 140 293 277 254 3 

Railways, posts, &c. 236 317 381 596 355 390 479 
Monopolies . 4 | 33:471 | 3,369 | 3,356 | 3,517 | 3,867 | 4,124 | 4,438 
Miscellaneous 1,499 1,637 1;712 1,931 2,766 2,885 3,642 


Tax collection is normally undertaken not by state officials but 
by a private individual, the Esattore, who receives assessments from 
a state body, collects taxes, both national and municipal, and receives 
a commission for his trouble. ‘The system does not apparently suffer 
from the abuses formerly associated with tax-farming. 

_ State borrowing is normally by means of issues of ‘Treasury Bonds 
and short-term bills. Since 1940 there has been a large increase in 
the note circulation and a resort to various kinds of compulsory 
loans. ‘The yield on irredeemable government bonds was normally 
about I or 13 per cent. higher than that on British Consols. 

Expenditure. ‘The considerable increase in the expenditures of 
some departments during the period 1933-1938 is shown by the 
following figures (millions of lire): 





£033—)|° 1034- | £035— | T936- |> 2937- 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


SS ey en 


Finance ‘ : : ) 23,149"|. Q,173 £0,191 | £0,454. | 11,023 
Justice . ‘ : : : 480 458 470 500 541 
Foreign Affairs ‘ ‘ , 234. 218 247 338 370 
Colonies (Italian Africa) . ; 456 845 Ayag9, 7,182 55775 
Education : a ; ? £,733 1,649 1,666 1,764 1,960 
Interior : ‘ ; ; 814 766 1,134 1,357 1,469 
Public Works ‘ ; ‘ £327) | tiie 1,527 1,153 1,336 
Communications . i ‘ 703 653 Ghity! Ge 849 
War : : F ; ‘ 2,672 | 3j084 7,452 9,439 6,230 
Marine . . , ? ; 1,403 1,314 2,852 3,426 2,976 
Air : ; : : ; 710 886 25320 33,708 4,060 
Agriculture and Forests . : 612 601 606 665 760 
Corporations . : y : 140 152 138 169 281 
Popular Culture P : : oe ae Pi Lee 66 107 
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Particularly noticeable are the enormous increases in expenditure 
on the colonies following the Abyssinian campaign, and the more 
modest increases in general government servicés, particularly the 
Ministry of the Interior. It is worth remembering that the number 
of civil servants increased from 638,000 in 1932 to 784,000 in 1938. 
The service departments all show large increases due to the Abyssi- 
nian and Spanish civil wars, and preparations for the present war. 
Finally the financial services (including the service of the public 
debt), after an initial decline due to the conversion in February 1934 
of 61,269 million lire of 5 per cent. consols into 3-5 per cent. bonds, 
show a steady increase in cost. In 1937-1938 the service of the 
public debt amounted to 6,192 million lire, or 22 per cent. of the 
total revenue (cf. United Kingdom, 24 per cent., but see p. 431). 


Municipal Finance (p. 406). 

The importance of local government finance has been much 
reduced under Fascist rule, especially since 1931, when numerous 
important items were taken over by the State from the charge of the 
local budgets. The chief sources of municipal revenue are taxes 
on various consumers’ goods: drinks, foods, furniture, building 
materials, soap, &c. There are also trading licences, and taxes on 
land, vehicles, servants, pianos, &c., and revenues from lands, public 
services, and so forth. The municipal taxes are normally collected 
by the Esattore who also collects the national direct taxes. The 
main items of expenditure are police, hygiene, public works, educa- 
tion, relief, and interest on loans. For example, the budget of 
Rome for 1939 anticipated an income of 943,539,000 lire, of which 
165,000,000 was to come from consumers’ goods. Of the total 
expenditure the following were notable items: 


Interest . ; : ; : a *-169,87T 000 
General expenditure ‘ ‘ . *.§64;5025,000 
Police and Hygiene . ‘ ; - 99,621,000 
Public works . : ‘ ‘ - , "222,214,000 
‘i Education : : ‘ ‘ » ~ B¥,970,000 
Relief .. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 4,550,000 


Currency 


The standard coin is the lira (L) of 100 centesimi. Considerable 
changes in the value of the lira during this century make caution 
necessary in comparing money values over series of years. The 1914 
parity of 25-2 lire to the £ represented a gold content of 0-29061 
grammes, and the lira had the same value as the French franc, the 


mt. 
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peseta, and other Latin currencies. The War of 1914-1918 was 
marked and followed by a period of inflation. The average rate of 
exchange in 1926 was 125 lire to the gold £. The total note circula- 
tion, which reached a peak of 21,450 million lire in 1925, was 
reduced to 18,775 million in 1927, when the lira was finally able to 
be stabilized at 27+ per cent. of its former value. The 1927 lira 
contained 0-07919 grammes of gold (about g2 to the gold £). This 
level is generally thought to have been too high and the extent of 
deflation which it represented probably had an adverse effect on 
Italian economic life. Nevertheless, inspired partly by considerations 
of prestige (Mussolini spoke of defending the lira ‘to the last drop of 
blood’), Italy did not abandon the gold standard in 1931, but endea- 
voured to maintain her gold reserves by other measures. In May 
1934 official exchange control was introduced and in July 1935 the 
legal minimum of 40 per cent. gold and foreign exchange reserve 
against note circulation was removed. By these means the gold 
standard was retained, but only at the cost of the reduction of the 
gold reserve from 7,091 million lire (max.) in 1933 to 2,376 million 
in 1936. In October 1936 under the stress of the Abyssinian war 
and sanctions the lira was devalued, at the same time as the French 
franc and other ‘gold bloc’ currencies, and restabilized at 0:04677 
grammes of gold (about 157 to the gold £, but 93 to the 1936 {). 
This level was maintained successfully till September 1939, when 
the lira stood at 89 to the £. From 1936 onwards ‘tourist’ lire were 
employed to help reconcile the exchange control with the needs of 
the tourist industry. 


Average Annual Gold Value of the Lira expressed as 
Percentages of the 1914 and 1927 Parities 


IgI4 1927 I9r4 1927 

parity parity parity parity 
1913 98:2 360°0 1930 27:2 99°5 
1920 25°6 94°0 1931 2'7°0 98'9 
1921 22°2 81°4 1932 26°6 97°4 
1922 24°6 90°3 1933 27°O 99°9 
1923 23°8 87°2 1934. 26°5 97°0 
1924 22°6 82°8 1935 25°4 93°0 
1925 20°6 G ie 1936 22°4 82°0 
1926 20°2 73°0 1937 16° 59°0 
1927 26°8 98:0 1938 16°1 59°0 
1928 27°3 99°8 1939 15"9 58°3 
1929 27°1 99°4 1940 15°5 56°6 





The coin in circulation consists of bronze 5- and 10-centesimi 
pieces, nickel and steel alloy 20- and 50-centesimi, and 1- and 2-lire 
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pieces, and silver 5-, 10-, and 20-lire pieces. The last two were 
withdrawn in December 1938. There are state notes of 10 lire and 
Bank of Italy notes of 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 lire. In 1935 the coin 
circulation was 2,363 million lire, and the note circulation in 1939 was 
24,432 million lire. 

The 5-centesimi piece is often known as a soldo, and prices are 
sometimes reckoned in soldi, i.e. multiples of 5 centesimi (cf. the 
French sou). The Vatican City has its own separate monetary system, 


but the coins are the same in size and value. 
: 8 


LEGAL SYSTEM 


Law and the administration of justice in Italy have had a some- 
what chequered history during the past century. The division of the 
Italian peninsula into separate principalities until 1861 favoured 
diversity of practice. Since the achievement of national unity the 
task of developing a homogeneous legal system has not proved easy. 
Slow progress in this direction was interrupted by the War of 1914- 
1918, and thereafter the rise of Fascism produced a new set of circum- 
stances, as the result of which the legal system and the judiciary were 
transformed so as to serve the aims and ideology of the Fascist State. 
In the Italian system of law and justice, as in other spheres of Italian 
life, diversity between theory and practice is considerable. Italians 
are by nature litigious, and this fact, coupled with the inadequate 
number of judges, is in large part responsible for the extreme slow- 
ness in the administration of justice. Cases tend to drag on over a 
period of years. 

Italian law has three basic elements, Roman, German, and Canon 
law. The indebtedness of Italian to Roman law is very great. 
Italian law, however, also belongs to the group of laws which are im- 
mediately derived from French law, and in consequence is consider- 
ably influenced by French juristic literature and by the decisions of 
the French Court of Cassation. Moreover, Italian jurists, who have 
for a long time been looking as much to German as to French law, 
have attained a very real independence. The Government of the 
United Kingdom of Italy, which was proclaimed in 1861, promulgated 
in 1866 Codes of Civil (Private) Law, of Civil Procedure, and of 
Commercial Law. In 1883 a new Commercial Code was published 
and in 1889 a new Criminal Code came into being. These codes, 
which were based on the French legal system, remained operative 
until superseded by the Codici Mussoliniani of the Fascist regime. 

The Statuto (Constitution) adopted by the Italian Kingdom in 
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1861 dealt with justice under several headings, notably Articles 8, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, and 73. Article 68 laid down that ‘justice emanates from 
the King, and is administered in his name by the judges he appoints’. 
In practice, of course, the judges exercise their functions indepen- 
dently of any delegation on the part of the king. Article 8 provided 
that ‘the King can grant pardon and commute punishments’. Ac- 
cording to Article 69 ‘judges nominated by the King, with the 
exception of those attached to the mandamenti (subdivisions of the 
Provinces for the purpose of the administration of justice), cannot 
be dismissed after they have held their posts for three years’. Article 
71 provided that ‘nobody can be brought other than before his natural 
judges. ‘Therefore no extraordinary tribunals or commissions can be 
created.’ 

In fact, the elasticity of the Constitution has enabled the Fascists 
to alter it almost out of recognition, while claiming to keep within 
its framework. By a law of 24 December 1925 (No. 2,300) it was 
laid down that judges, like all other civil servants, might be removed 
from office if they acted incompatibly with the Government’s policy. 
The independence of the judiciary was thus violated, and henceforth 
the administration of justice was primarily subordinated to the special 
needs of the Fascist State. In spite, however, of the fact that the 
judges became subject to the arbitrary will of the executive, the 
judiciary body remained fundamentally honest and scrupulous. Cases 
of corruption are extremely rare, and, in cases where no particular 
political interests are involved, honest judgements are given. Never- 
theless, in political cases the courts have bowed to Fascism and have 
given decisions in accordance with the wishes of the Government. 

The responsibility for the administration of justice falls upon the 
Ministry of Justice. ‘The kingdom is divided into seventeen judicial 
divisions and subdivisions which do not, however, coincide with the 
ordinary communal and provincial administrative areas. Among the 
highest judicial offices is that of the First President of the Corte di 
Cassazione (Court of Cassation). 


Civil Courts 


In civil cases proceedings may be initiated in one of three courts, 
. the Uffici di Conciliazione, the Preture, or the Tribunalt. 

The Uffict di Conciliazione (Conciliator’s Courts), each of which 
is presided over by a single Giudice Conciliatore (Conciliation Judge 
or local Justice), are held in 7,657 small districts. ‘These courts deal 
with minor cases up to the value of 500 lire (about £5), but have no 
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competence to deal with cases concerning land or other real estate, 
which must be taken to the Preture. Great stress is laid on the 
importance of conciliation, and the Giudici Conciliatori may, by 
request, act as arbitrators in cases up to any amount. 

The Preture (Praetors’ Courts) are held in 983 larger judicial dis- 
tricts (mandamenti), and each is presided over by a single Pretore 
(corresponding to stipendiary magistrate). he Pretori have com- 
petence in cases involving sums not exceeding 5,000 lire (about £50) 
—except in cases raising questions of taxation. ‘They may also hear 
appeals from the Uffici di Conciliazione in cases involving more than 
150 lire. 

The Tribunali (Tribunals), each of the 143 divisions of which 
has a bench of three judges, have competence in cases involving a 
value of over 5,000 lire. They also hear appeals from the Preture. 

Corti d’Appello. In exceptional circumstances cases may also be 
brought in the first instance before the Corti d’Appello (Courts of 
Appeal), but generally these courts are engaged in reviewing appeals 
from judgements pronounced by the 'Tribunali. There are eighteen 
divisions of the Corti d’Appello, situated in the main centres: Genoa, 
Turin, Milan, Brescia, Venice, ‘Trieste, Bologna, Florence, Ancona, 
Rome, Aquila, Naples, Bari, Catanzaro, Messina, Catania, Palermo, 
and Cagliari. ‘There are, in addition, six subdivisions at ‘Trento, 
Fiume, Perugia, Potenza, Lecce, and Caltanissetta. Cases are tried 
before a bench of five judges. In cases concerning points of law but 
not of fact, appeals may be taken to the Corte di Cassazione, the 
supreme court. In other cases decisions of the Corti d’ Appello are final. 

Corte di Cassazione. Until 1923 there were five equal divisions of 
the Corte di Cassazione (Court of Cassation) at Rome, Turin, Florence, 
Naples, and Palermo. In that year all divisions except that at Rome 
were abolished, and the jurisdiction of the latter was extended to 
cover the whole country. ‘The court hears appeals from judgements 
delivered in the Corti d’Appello, the Tribunali, and the Preture, on 
points of law. It has three civil sections, each composed of seven 
judges. Ifthe court upholds an appeal it does not reverse the decisions 
of the lower court—as a court of appeal in England would do—but 
remits the case for further consideration and for judgement to another 
division of the court from which it emanated. From the subsequent ~ 
judgement a further appeal is permissible to the Corte di Cassazione 
—this time to a combined division, Sezione Unita, of fifteen judges. 
Judgements pronounced by a Sezione Unita are final. 

Owing to the importance attached to conciliation, in a typical year _ 
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80 per cent. of the disputes submitted to the Italian courts are decided 
by the Pretori and by the Giudici Conciliatori. 


Criminal Courts 


In criminal cases procedure is somewhat analogous, but the 
Giudici Conciliatori have no jurisdiction. Minor offences are dealt 
with by the Preture, more serious crimes are taken before the Tri- 
bunali, while major crimes and felonies are tried in the first instance 
by one of the ninety district Corti d’ Asstse (Assize Courts). 

The Pretori sit as single judges to try criminal cases involving a 
sentence of imprisonment or restriction of personal liberty of less 
than three years, or a fine of less than 10,000 lire (about £100). 

The Tribunali have a criminal bench consisting of a president and 
two judges, and deal with cases which do not fall within the com- 
petence of either the Preture or the Corti d’Assise. ‘They consider - 
appeals from sentences delivered in the Preture as courts of first 
instance. 

The Corti d’Appello (with a bench of four judges) have appellate 
jurisdiction to review sentences pronounced by the criminal divisions 
of the ‘Tribunali. 

. There are in addition the Corti d’Assise, which act as courts of 
first instance in cases of major crimes and felonies involving capital 
punishment, life sentences, or imprisonment for not less than ten 
years. Since 1931 they have been composed of a mixed bench of three 
professional and five lay judges. The regular judges are drawn from 
the Tribunali and the Corti d’Appello. ‘The lay judges have taken 
the place of the jury (which never worked successfully in Italy), and 


_ rank equally with the professional judges. hey are chosen from a 


panel of men, ‘politically sound’, who possess certain educational 
qualifications. © 

Appeals from sentences delivered by the ‘Tribunali and the Corti 
d’Assise may be taken to one of the two criminal divisions of the 
Corte di Cassazione, which, as in civil cases, acts as the supreme 
court in cases involving points of law but not of fact. Each division 
has a bench of seven judges, and, in certain cases, both divisions 
combine as a Sezione Unita. 


Special Courts 
The number of special courts in Italy has been increased during 
the Fascist regime. The most noteworthy of the special courts are: 


The legal section of the Consigho di Stato (Council of State; 
p- 402) acts as the ultimate tribunal for pure ‘administrative law’ in 
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the constitutional sense. It has retained more of its traditional stan- 
dards than any other Italian court. 

The Giunte Provinciale Amministrative (Provincial Administrative 
Councils). ‘These councils are described on p. 404. 

The Tribunale Speciale per la Difesa dello Stato (Special Tribunal 
for the Defence of the State) was set up by the Fascists in 1926, con- 
trary to Article 71 of the Constitution, and is the most notorious of 
the Fascist courts. It functions secretly in direct dependence on the 
Duce, and is invested with extraordinary powers to try offences 
against the security of the State. It often sentences people to death 
or deportation on the evidence of the Secret Police (O.V.R.A.). It is 
presided over by an Army, Navy, Air Force, or Voluntary Militia 
officer with the rank of general or its equivalent, and the rest of the 
bench is composed of five judges who are members of the Voluntary 
Militia. ‘The court has competence to try crimes against the in- 
tegrity, independence, and unity of the State, and offences against the 
person of the King, Crown Prince, Queen, Regent, Princes of the 
Royal Family, the Head of the Government, the Heads of Foreign 
States, and, in general, all crimes against the State. It was originally 
set up for five years, but its existence was subsequently prolonged 
for further five-year periods, and by a Decree Law of December 1941 
was ‘prolonged until further notice as from 1 January 1942’. 

The Tribunale Supremo Militare (Supreme Military Tribunal) con- 
siders appeals against sentences pronounced by various military 
tribunals on the basis of the military penal code. It is presided over 
by a general commanding an Army Corps and is composed of eight 
judges (three generals, two Councillors of State, two councillors of 
the Corte di Cassazione or the Corti d’Appello, and a magistrate from 
the Military Judicial Department). Civilians may also be brought 
under the jurisdiction of this court, e.g. if they interfere with the 
military in the execution of their duty. 

The Commissione Provinctale per 1 Provvedimenti di Polizia, a special 
committee in each province, presided over by the Prefect, tries cases 
involving anti-Fascist or anti-national political activities. ‘Those who 
are found guilty are sentenced to confino for varying periods. ‘This 
entails confinement under police supervision in some specific village 
or zone. 

The Senate may also be constituted as a High Court of Justice to 
hear charges against its members or against any Ministers who may 
be accused by the Lower Chamber of ministerial offences. This pro- 
cess appears to be analogous to the system of impeachment in England. . 
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The special body of syndical-corporative law has also been with- 
drawn from the ordinary courts and entrusted to Magistrature del 
Lavoro (Labour Magistracies, p. 424), which are special divisions of 
the ordinary courts. 


The Legal and Fudicial Professions 


In Italy there are two distinct professions in the realm of law, each 
of which provides a separate career. Admission to each is gained by a 
_separate training. 

The legal profession proper is composed of Procuratori (Agents) 
and Avvocati (Advocates). Both categories act as solicitors, and a 
professional man may be both a Procuratore and an Avvocato. In 
all except the lowest courts the Procuratori are in charge only of the 
preliminary procedure, while the debates are conducted by Avvocati. 
_ The legal profession is extremely overcrowded, in spite of the intro- 
duction by the Fascist regime of a limitation on the number to be 
admitted as Avvocati. In 1926 lawyers who were Party members were 
forbidden, in all cases of a political character, to defend clients who 
were ‘anti-Fascist’. In 1929 Signor Rocco, the Minister of Justice, 
indicated the Fascist attitude to the profession when he stated: “The 
Advocate must consider himself as an organ and instrument of the 
ends and activities of the State . . . the new codes will provide for 
the re-education of clients who must accustom themselves to seeing 
in the Advocate not a docile instrument of their wishes, but a real and 
proper organ of Justice, which the State places at their disposal in the 
general interest.’ In 1939 Jewish lawyers were forbidden to practise. 

The judicial profession forms a separate career and is an integral 
part of the Italian civil service. In marked contrast to the English 
practice, members of the bar are not eligible for appointment as 

judges. The First President of the Corte di Cassazione is appointed 

by the Minister of Justice. All other elevation from one grade to 
another is by competitive examination, although in the higher grades 
seniority is also taken into account. Since the new codes were 
introduced in 1942 provision has been made to ensure that only those 
judges whose private and political conduct is unimpeachable will 
receive promotion. Salaries are extremely low. Appeal judges receive 
about 24,000 lire (about £240) a year, judges of the Corte di Cassa- 
zione about 30,000 lire (about £300). ‘The powers of the Giudici 
Conciliatori have been increased by the new codes, and the Pretori 

have been elevated to the same grade as the ‘Tribunal judges. 
Every magistrate or judge must be a member of the Fascist Party, 
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but in actual fact most of the judges are known to be anti-Fascists, 
although they have joined the Party, often under compulsion. 


Capital Punishment 


The death sentence was abolished in 1877 and penal servitude for 
life substituted in its place. In 1926, however, the death sentence was 
reintroduced for the following crimes against the safety of the State: 
(1) attempts against the life, the security, and the personal liberty of 
the King, the Regent, the Queen, the Crown Prince, and the Head 
of the Government; the name of the Pope was added in 1929 after 
the signing of the Lateran Agreements; (2) attempts against the 
independence and unity of the State; (3) the violation of secrets 
concerning the security of the State; (4) attempts against internal 
order (e.g. armed revolt, civil war, sabotage, and looting). ‘The 
death penalty—which is executed by shooting—was not imposed for 
any other crime until the new Criminal Code was promulgated in 
1930, when the sentence was extended to particularly atrocious 
crimes, e.g. parricide. 


The Codes 


Italian law is based on codes, and in this respect—as well as in its 
neglect of case law, which in England plays such an important role— 
is essentially different from the English legal system. After the attain- 
ment of Italian unity in 1861 criticism was frequently directed against 
the codes of the new kingdom. Between 1866 and 1922 a number of 


projects for reform, designed to meet changing circumstances, were — 


put forward, but nothing came of them. In 1924, however, a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Gentile was set up by the Fascist 
Party to study the reform of the legal system. In the following year 
revision of the existing codes was authorized. The chief criticisms 
directed against the. codes then in existence were that (1) the social, 
political, and economic changes which had taken place in Italy since 
1861 had made many of their provisions out of date; (2) procedure 


was slow, cumbersome, and unintelligible to the uninitiated; (3) — 


French and democratic influences predominated in them. 


Recodification was entrusted to a committee of jurists. Drafts of 


the proposed new codes were then submitted to further committees 


of judges, lawyers, and university professors, New codes of Criminal — 


Law and of Criminal Procedure were promulgated in October 1930 i 


and came into force in June 1931. The Criminal Code was divided 
into three books dealing with (1) Offences in general, (2) Crimes in 


particular, and (3) Contraventions (summary offences) in particular. — 


ines 
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It represented a decided reaction towards the penal conception of 
justice. Signor Rocco, then Minister of Justice, stated of the new 
code: ‘In compiling it I have been guided by the basic principle that 
the Fascist State cannot allow individuals to take action against its 
political interests and that the State, being perfect, has unlimited 
rights.’ 

In April 1942 a new Civil Code, a Code of Civil Procedure, and a 
Navigation Code came into force. Commercial Law was contained 
in the Civil Code, instead of forming, as previously, a separate code. 
The publication of these codes completed the Codici Mussoliniani. 
The Carta del Lavoro (p. 423) was inserted as a prologue to the new 
Civil Code, of which it became an integral part. The Civil Code 
contained six books dealing with (1) Persons and the Family, (2) 
Inheritance and Gifts, (3) Property, (4) Obligations, (5) Labour, and 
(6) Safeguarding of Rights. 

The new codes attempted: (1) to protect the social policy of the 
regime by safeguarding the ‘sanctity of the home’; (2) to protect its 
economic policy by imposing heavy penalties on strikes and lock-outs; 
and (3) to safeguard the political stability of the regime by imposing 
more severe penalties on acts directed against the security of the State. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that Fascism brought about no 
substantial changes in the previously existing machinery for the ordi- 
nary administration of justice. Attempts were made by certain pro- 
visions in the new codes to accelerate judicial procedure, but these 
attempts proved unsuccessful, largely owing to the inadequate 
number of judges to cope with the great volume of cases brought 
before the courts. ‘The Codici Mussoliniani were not intended to 
further the administration of abstract justice but of Fascist justice. 
They are, nevertheless, the result of many years’ labour by the most 
eminent Italian jurists. As, however, the Civil Code and Code of 
- Civil Procedure came into force only in April 1942, some years must 
elapse before they can be regarded as firmly established. 


Civil Law 


It is obvious that no attempt can be made to offer a comprehensive 
account of the rules and principles of the Italian civil law. A few 
points, however, are possibly worth noting as suggesting a comparison 
with English law, or indicating the Italian approach to problems of 
interest to Englishmen in Italy. 

Like most other laws, Italian law does not admit an action for 
breach of promise of marriage. The injured party is not allowed 
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either to claim performance of the promise or to exact any penalty 
agreed upon with the other party in default of performance. On the 
other hand, he or she is entitled to be recouped for any expenses or 
obligations incurred on the faith of the promise, if the other party 
either without just motive breaks the engagement or by his fault gives 
just cause to the plaintiff to break it. Presents given in contemplation 
of marriage must be returned. 

The rules governing marriage are not unlike those of English law. 
Marriages may be performed by a Catholic priest or a minister of any 
denomination recognized by the State—an official list of cults is 
recognized by the State—or a registrar. There are rules relating to 
the giving of notice of intention to marry. The prohibited degrees 
are not quite the same as in England. For a Roman Catholic mar- 
riage those of Canon law also, of course, apply. 

Divorce is unknown to Italian law, but judicial separation is 
admitted for various reasons not unlike those of English law. 

A purchase or lease of land should not be undertaken in Italy, any 

more than in other countries, without professional assistance, but 
it may be useful to allude to certain points which should be borne in 
mind. . 
_ There is no register of title to Italian land, but all documents dealing 
with it are registered, so that a ‘search’ protects a purchaser sufh- 
ciently. ‘The main difficulty is that, as everywhere else, land is often 
encumbered in such a way and to such an extent that the owner 
cannot by himself transfer the full interest in it. There may be, for 
instance, leases or mortgages, or the person in possession may have 
only a life interest, the owner having only an expectancy; or again, 
there may be rights such as rights of way, which it is desired to 
extinguish. ‘hus it may be necessary to pay several persons for one 
piece of land. Further, the land: may be inalienable, for instance, 
if it belongs to a wife’s dowry or to an endowment specially set aside 
for the support of a family. If that is the case, the only way to acquire 
it may be to take it compulsorily subject to compensation. If there 
is difficulty in knowing whom to pay, it may be advisable or even 
necessary to pay the purchase price into the Cassa dei depositi e 
prestitt, which is the equivalent of payment into court. If any of the 
persons concerned is a minor, his tutor will have to be dealt with, 
probably subject to the approval of a court. On the other hand, 
generally speaking, husband and wife keep their property separate 
on marriage, and each can deal with his or her property without the 
other’s consent. 
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The law relating to sale of goods is not in general very different 
from that in force in England. The buyer, however, is in a stronger 
position as regards the quality of the goods sold, and can return them 
within a short period if they contain any secret defects, or are of so 
poor a quality that he would not have bought them had he known. 

In motor-car accidents the driver is presumed to have been negli- 
gent, i.e. he is liable unless he can prove that he took every possible 
step to avoid the accident. If the party injured was also negligent, 
the damage done to both is pooled and divided between the parties in 
accordance with their shares of the blame. The owner of the car is 
liable unless he can prove that it was driven against his will. 


THe POLICE 


The Minister of the Interior is responsible for public security, and 
works in conjunction with a body known as the Direzione Generale 
della Pubblica Sicurezza (General Directory of Public Security), 
under the supervision of the Capo della Polizia. 

The police services are in the charge of local and provincial offices, 
which are under the.control of the Prefects. In each capital of a 
province there is an Office of Public Security (Questura) under an 
official known as the Questore. In smaller centres there is an officer, 
Commissario di Pubblica Sicurezza, who issubordinate to the Questore 
and the Prefect. Incidentally, a number of these offices and func- 
tionaries are found in the larger cities. In very small communes 
where there is no office, police duties are carried out by the Podesta. 

There are four police bodies in Italy, apart from the Fascist Secret 
Police. 

The Corpo degli Agenti di Pubblica Sicurezza (Corps of Public 
_ Security Agents) is under the orders of the Minister of the Interior. 
It was created in 1925, and performs plain-clothes police duties in 
the larger towns and cities. It is responsible for the safety of persons 
and property, for the prevention and suppression of crime, for 
maintaining public order, and for enforcing the law. Its members, 
who are armed with revolvers, normally number: 


First-class Warrant Officers. : 700 

Second- and Third-class Warrant Geese « 3,080 
Non-commissioned Officers . : nev 2:017 s 
Constables. : , ; , : - 10,694 . 

Cadets . : ; , : : : : 400 





*FOTAU «+; ; : : ‘ ; . 14,900 
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In Rome there is a special police corps—the Polizia Metropolitana 
—consisting of eight companies and a squadron comprising 4,000 
constables (both plain-clothes and uniformed), who are armed with 
moschetti (rifles) and revolvers and have two armoured cars and 
twenty machine-guns in reserve. They undergo some elementary 
military training which is not given to the ordinary police. 

The Carabinieri Reali undertake all police duties in country dis- 
tricts and in the small towns, while in the larger towns certain police 
duties, including the maintenance of public order and the execution 
of warrants of arrest, not performed by the Agenti di Pubblica 
Sicurezza, also fall to them. 'They are established on a military basis 
and in time of war take part in military operations with other troops. 
The corps was instituted by King Victor Emmanuel I of Piedmont- 
Sardinia in 1814, and its members were entrusted with the protection 


of public security throughout Italy in 1861. They are subordinate 


to the Minister of the Interior in their police duties, but their recruit- 
ment, organization, military service, and equipment come under the 
control of the Ministry of War. On police duty they commonly 
patrol in pairs and are armed with revolver and rifle. The Carabinieri 
in 1937 were organized as follows: 

A General Headquarters 

2 Divisions (4 Divisions in 1942) 

6 Brigades (8 Brigades in 1942) 

20 Territorial Legions 


1 Legion of Cadets 
1 Central School 


The normal establishment consisted of: 





Officers : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Er 
Warrant Officers . ; ‘ F ; » |45550 
Non-commissioned Officers. : 5 ».| 17,460 
Rank and file : ‘ : P , < 30,250 
Cadets . : ‘ : . ‘ ; s "3,400 

50,612 


The Commander-General is a Corps General, while the Deputy 
Commander-General is the senior of the four Divisional Generals. 

In Rome the Carabinieri provide special troops for the king’s 
bodyguard. Drawn from the Rome Legion, they are known as the 
Carabinieri Guardie del Re, and their duty is to provide escorts for 
the king and to ensure the security of the royal palaces. Since they 
Wear a cuirassier uniform on certain special duties, they are also 
known as the Corazzieri del Re. 

The Milizia Volontaria per la Sicurezza Nazionale (Voluntary 
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Militia for National Security) consists of about 400,000 picked 
Fascists who in some centres have their own special barracks. They 
are armed with revolvers and rifles and form part of the Armed 
Forces of the Crown (p. 414). 

The Polizia Municipale (Municipal Police) are organized in the 
largest cities under purely local arrangements. They are under the 
control of the Podesta, and are known variously, according to the city, 
as vigil, urban, guardie civili, or guardie municipal. Urban police 


_ duties, such as traffic control and the enforcement of local municipal 


regulations, are performed by these municipal police. In Rome 
such duties fall to the Corps of Public Security Agents, its mem- 
bers in this case being known as metropolitant. 

Six battalions known as Battaghoni Mobili di Agenti di Polizia 
(mobile battalions of police agents) were formed in 1940 in the six 
principal towns. ‘These battalions are heavily armed, and in time of 
war are attached to units of the army. 

The Secret Police, the O.V.R.A. (these initials are generally taken 
to represent Opera Volontaria Represstone—or Reaztone—Anti- 
fascista), is concerned with political crimes, 1.e. anti-Fascist activities. 
This body was founded in 1929 by Arturo Bocchini, who was Chief 
of the Police until his death in November 1940, and is reported to 
have on its pay-roll a vast variety of political spies varying from im- 
poverished society people to waiters in cafés. According to an 
unconfirmed report, the O.V.R.A. has been reorganized since the 
war, and placed on an entirely military basis. 


Prisons and Detention Establishments 

According to official figures of December 1940, there were 174 
large judicial prisons built to accommodate 36,118 persons and hold- 
ing 28,212; 826 police-court jails to accommodate 20,891 and actually 


holding 3,363; 63 special establishments (hard labour, open-air work, 


habitual criminals, &c.) to accommodate 17,164 and actually holding 
14,046; 44 special institutes to accommodate 9,111 and actually 
holding 6,934. 


THE DEFENCE SERVICES 


Service in one of the fighting forces is compulsory for all men. 
Liability to service begins at the age of 21 and continues until 55. 
The normal term of service in the army, to which the majority of 
conscripts are drafted, is eighteen months. At the end of this period 
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men are placed on ‘unlimited’ leave, the equivalent of being placed 
on the reserve, until the age of 55. 

The Ministry of War is responsible for the metropolitan army (or 
army in Italy), and the Ministry of Italian Africa controls the colonial 
army. ‘he normal peace establishment of the metropolitan army is 
260,000 men, organized in 17 army corps, I armoured corps, and 1 
motorized army corps. The relationship of the army to the militia and 
the Carabinieri is described on pages 415 and 416. 

The Royal Italian Air Force comprises army co-operation units as 
well as the Naval Air Force, which includes four commands of 
reconnaissance groups and all aircraft carried on ships. The air 
force itself consists of a general staff, four commands of the Metro- 
politan air zone, and separate commands for Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Colonies. An administrative distinction is drawn between the flying 
and non-flying units and branches. 

The Minister of Marine, assisted by an Under-Secretary of State, 
is in charge of naval administration, whilst all problems of naval 
warfare and the employment of the various naval units is entrusted to 
the Naval Staff. ‘The coast of Italy is divided into zones under the 
control of Admirals and Commanders-in-Chief of Maritime Depart- 
ments, with headquarters at Taranto (Ionian and Lower Adriatic 
Commands), Spezia (Upper Tyrrhenian Command), Naples (Lower 
Tyrrhenian Command), and Venice (Upper Adriatic Command). 
There are secondary bases or Sub-Commands at Genoa, Leghorn, 
Porto Ferraio (Elba), Gaeta, Messina, Augusta, ‘Trapani, Brindisi, 
and Pola. 


EDUCATION 
The Philosophy of Education 


Education in Fascist Italy has undergone the fate of many other 
activities. While retaining much of the framework of traditional 
education based on the Lex Casati (1859), the Lex Coppino (1877), 
and the Lex Credaro (1911), laws which were designed to bring 
the educational methods of the country into line with the rest of 
Europe and to deal with the vast inheritance of illiteracy, the Fascist 
Government has imposed upon this development its own particular 
methods and views. ‘Thus in Italy to-day education presents curious 
anomalies where the overlap between the pre-Fascist and the Fascist 
views become perceptible. The process of Fascist penetration into 
education has been a slow one, and really important effects were. 
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not visible until comparatively recently. Here, as in all things 
Italian, one can observe the contrast between theory and practice. 
While the first theories of Fascist education were developed in the 
earliest years of the ‘Fascist era’, and to-day the theory has become 
almost completely totalitarian, there still remains a very tight 
brake on the application of the theory, due to the indifference or 
relative scepticism of officials and school teachers. Indeed, perhaps 
the worst evil which Fascism has caused in Italian education is 


~-not the indoctrination of teachers and children with Fascist ideas— 


though this has certainly happened—but the spread of scepticism 
due to forcing the teachers and some of the more intelligent of the 
pupils to pay lip-service to ideas in which they do not really believe. 

The system of education when Fascism came to power was 
practically the same as had been in force since the beginning of the 
Italian kingdom. It had been framed mainly in Piedmont in the late 
fifties, and although it had undergone numerous changes, none of 
them was fundamental. This system was a highly centralized one, 
and the Ministry of Education was the authority which controlled 
almost all Italian schools. Elementary schools were administered by 
the local authorities, but had to submit for all educational purposes 
to the provincial representative of the Ministry. Secondary schools 
came directly under the state authorities, and consisted of three 
main types: the liceo-ginnasto or classical secondary school; the 
scuole or istitutt magistral or normal: for the training of teachers 
for elementary schools; scuole and istituti tecnict, or secondary schools 
and institutes, where the scientific side was more developed. Uni- 
versities were nearly all state establishments. 

Curricula for all elementary and secondary schools were deter- 
mined by law. ‘Teachers were chosen by state commissions, through 
public competitions. Communal commissions which chose elemen- 
tary teachers had to be approved by the state authority of the province. 
All certificates and degrees were conferred by the State; and pupils 
who were educated in private establishments had to pass examina- 
tions in state schools. 

Education was completely non-confessional; the reaction against 
the ecclesiastical monopoly of education brought about a school 
system in which religion disappeared, even as a minor subject of 
teaching. Political and religious opinions of teachers and pupils 
were ignored by the authorities; anybody could teach and study, 
whatever his beliefs. Patriotism was a quite natural feature in a 
school system born under the auspices of the Risorgimento, but it 
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never became an all-devouring jingoism. Monarchical feelings, 
although not imposed obtrusively, were fostered in simple ways, 
but other political credos could spread without impediment. ‘T’each- 
ing was very largely on a humanistic basis; mathematics, natural 
science, and physics had, however, quite a large share. ‘The stress 
was put on instruction more than on education; children had to 
learn things, not to acquire habits of social behaviour; and they had 
to be able to reason in abstract matters and to know the past, rather 
than to observe the world around them and try to give expression 
to their natural gifts. 

Teachers were allowed a large amount of liberty. They could 
carry on their work according to their own methods, and could choose 
any educational book they liked since none was provided or censored 
by the central authorities. Directors in the schools were much 
more concerned with the order and discipline of the whole establish- 
ment than with what teachers and pupils did. Inspectors sent by the 
Ministry made inquiries only in case of grave suspicion of moral 
offences or of incompetence. Physical education hardly existed. 

Educationalists of all categories had been very busy discussing the 
pros and cons of this system. ‘There were different trends of opinion, 
but everybody agreed that many changes had to be brought about in 
Italian schools if they were to be in line with the rest of national life 
and to respond to what is expected from education. The call for 
reformation had been steadily growing, so that the Fascists had a clear 
field in which to work. 

The two great landmarks in Italian education under the Fascist 
regime have been: (1) the Gentile Reform (1923-1924), a series of 
precepts and suggestions to be embodied gradually into new decrees, 
proposed by the well-known idealist philosopher who was Minister of 
Education in Mussolini’s first Cabinet; and (2) the School Charter 
(La Carta della Scuola) worked out in 1939 by Giuseppe Bottai, then 
Minister of Education. The aim of the Carta della Scuola was ‘to 
transform schooling, until now the possession of a bourgeois society, 
into a school of the Fascist people and the Fascist State’. The Fascist 
State claimed the ‘right to provide for the spiritual, civil, and physical 
education of the young’. In the Fascist order the scholastic and the 
political (i.e. Fascist) development of the young were to be made one 
and the same thing. 

Under the charter attendance at school is regarded as a ‘service’, a. 
civil duty. A special libretto scolastico (school-book) is introduced, to 
contain a record of the student’s progress through the school, the 
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G.I.L. (p. 416), and the G.U.F. (p. 417). This libretto, by linking up 
with the libretto del lavoro (work-book, p. 425), serves as a record, to 
be used also in connexion with the jobs and posts filled, of the 
individual’s civil career. 


National Organization 


Education in Italy is controlled on a ‘hierarchical’ basis centralized 
in Rome. The Minister of Education is assisted by a Consiglio 
Supertore dell’ Educazione Nazionale (Superior Council of Public 
Instruction) composed of twenty-one members chosen by the 
Minister. On higher education the Minister is advised by a section 
of this council; in primary and secondary education by two 
committees. 

For the purposes of the local organization of education Italy is 
divided into nineteen districts, each of which is controlled by a state 
superintendent appointed by the Minister. This state superintendent 
is known as a Provveditore agli Studi (Provost). He is aided in the 
administration of local school affairs by a Scholastic Council and a 
Disciplinary Council—both appointed by ministerial decree. The 
former of these councils advises on important questions relating 
to the organization of schools; the latter deals with the discipline 
of the teachers. Italy is further divided up into 250 School Districts 
under the control of Ispettort Scolastict (School Inspectors), and 
these districts in their turn are divided up into smaller areas 
numbering 2,000 in all. There is an exceptional rule for provincial 
and district capitals; here the schools are directed by city super- 
intendents under central inspectors. Secondary education is under 
the supervision of the Provveditori, and each secondary school has at 
its head a Presido (headmaster). Universities are under the control of 
rectors appointed by ministerial decree. Educational officials are 
obviously enough chosen with an eye to their political opinions. 


Elementary Education 


By the Gentile Reform of 1923-1924 education from the age of 
6 to 14 was made compulsory in Italy. Elementary education is free. 
Some difficulty in carrying out the terms of the reform was experienced, 
especially during the early years of Fascism. Although attendance at 
school is compulsory, a certain proportion of the schoolchildren 
attend school only at irregular intervals. ‘They are officially znscrittz 
and may attend during three or four months of the year, and even 
then they learn very little. This applies especially to the country 
districts of Italy, and above all to the more primitive south, the 
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islands of Sardinia and Sicily and the mountain areas, where the 
families need the children at home. In the south the children often 
attend school during the winter but not during the summer months, 
when they are needed for agricultural or pastoral work. Schools inthe 
mountains and in the remoter parts of Italy are small. In the country 
the teachers are paid less than in the towns, and hence tend to be of a 
lower quality. Thus a large number of children who are theoretically 
‘educated’ by the State learn little more than elementary spelling. 

Elementary education is closely interwoven into secondary educa- 
tion, according to the avocation, standard of living, and standard of 
intelligence of the pupils. By the Carta della Scuola, elementary 
schools have been divided into four grades: (1) Scuola Materna, a 
kind of kindergarten for children from the ages of 4 to 6. (2) Scuola 
Elementare, or elementary school, whose main function is to teach 
reading and writing (i.e. to solve the problem of illiteracy), although 
the curriculum includes other elementary subjects. ‘The child 
remains at the elementary school up to the age of 9. (3) Scuola del 
Lavoro, or work school, in which elementary education is continued, 
though with a special bias towards the practical activities in life which 
_ the child is likely to take up. The period at the Scuola del Lavoro is 
two years, bringing the child’s age up to 11. (4) Scuola Artigiana, 
or artisan school, which trains the child for his future work. 

The State provides elementary schools with a primary compulsory 
‘Reader’ known as the Libro Unico, containing literary, historical, and 
other elementary information. Other books are not allowed to be 
used. The Libro Unico is strongly coloured with Fascist ideas 
wherever the subject permits it. Martial and patriotic themes are 
emphasized. ‘The Fascist myth obtains an important place and the 
emphasis on it continues throughout all grades. The children are 
taught that the highest virtues are believing in the Duce, obeying 
him, and fighting for him. ‘The same primers give considerable space 
to a summary of Catholic doctrine. Special importance is given to 
Italian saints. The day at school starts with the singing of a Fascist 
anthem and a Catholic hymn. There are, in practice, hardly any free 
scholarships from elementary to secondary schools. In the scholastic 
year 1937-1938 there were 4,850,058 children ‘inscribed’ at elemen- 
tary schools. 


Secondary Education 


The foregoing describes the minimum education for children in 
Italy according to law, and is designed for those who are going to 
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work as soon as they have reached the age of 14. Those continuing 
their education beyond that age are drafted at 11 into a ‘middle’ or 
secondary school. Secondary education is fairly cheap, but is not free; 
in practice, however, poor children of marked ability are exempt 
from fees. 

The Carta della Scuola divides secondary education into three 
categories: (1) Scuola Media Unica (or lower secondary school), which 
occupies the pupils from the age of 11 to 14 and lays special 
emphasis on humanistic studies and classical subjects. (2) As alter- 
native to the Scuola Media for children of the same age is the Scuola 
Professionale, designed especially for those who are to undertake 
practical and professional occupations of a superior type to those 
occupations envisaged in the Scuola Artigiana. (3) Technical schools 
which complete the training given in the Scuola Professionale. ‘The 
' Scuola Media gives access to the various kinds of higher secondary 
schools for boys and girls from 14 to 19. 

The Carta della Scuola divides the types of school for higher 
secondary education into five kinds: (1) The Liceo Classico (Classical 

Secondary High School), which continues classical and humanistic 
education up to the age of 19 (five years). (2) The Liceo Scientifico, 

based on similar lines, but devoted more to science (five years). 
(3) The Istituto Magistrale for the training of teachers (five years). 
(4) The Istituto Tecnico-Commerciale (‘Technical and Commercial 
Institute) for the training of those taking up public and private 
occupations of the kind implied in the title (five years). (5) Various 
other institutes for special professional training, e.g. agrarian and 
industrial work, marine work, and so on (four years). 

Text-books for secondary and high schools must be approved and 
stamped by the Ministry of Education. 


Private Schools 


There are large numbers of private schools in Italy, though they 
are far less numerous than state schools. At private elementary 
schools in the year 1935 there were some 155,000 pupils, and 
at private secondary schools some 138,000. ‘These schools, which 
have a considerable importance in Italy as many children of the 
upper classes are educated at them, vary in type, but are pre- 
dominantly run by Catholic religious orders (e.g. Jesuits, Bene- 
dictines, Salesians). There are large numbers of convent schools. 
The atmosphere of the private school is obviously not so Fascist as 
that of the state schools, but the State has shown an increasing desire 
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to interfere in them and control them. That private schools have been 
allowed to continue at all, given their anomalous position in the 
totalitarian plan of organization of education contained in the Carta 
della Scuola, must in part be ascribed to the interest in them naturally 
shown by the Church. The number of private schools in Italy has 
shown signs of diminishing, especially owing to the economic dis- 
advantages under which they suffer. 

There are special regulations to deal with private schools. A royal 
decree of July 1923 gave the Ministry of Education power to watch 
over private schools so as to ‘safeguard the institutions of the State, 
public order, morality and culture’. There is state control over the 
curricula of all private schools and over the text-books used. The 
universal state examination is taken not in the private schools but in 
the state schools. Private schools, mostly religious schools, which 
provide free elementary education, may by agreement with the Prov- 
veditore of the area obtain a form of state recognition and receive a 
subsidy from the educational authorities. Such schools must follow 
the government programme and use government text-books. Private 
secondary schools may obtain state recognition, known as parifica- 
zione, if they teach in their entirety the subjects prescribed for 
corresponding state schools. 

A decree of June 1938 created a centralized board for secondary 
and high school education (Ente nazionale per I’Istruzione media e 
supertore) which aims at introducing fundamental unity—“‘educational 
and political’—into the private institutes of secondary education. All 
private schools approved by the governors of this organization obtain 
parificazione and some slight representation in the governing body of 
the board, which is largely composed of Fascist officials. Private 
schools pay an entrance fee and a subscription for this privilege. The 
aim obviously is to run all private schools on more strictly Fascist 
lines, though this aim may not have been entirely realized. 


The Universities 


There are twenty-one state universities in Italy, five ‘free’ 
universities, and a number of higher institutes which are listed as 
of university standard. The so-called ‘free’ universities are those of 
Camerino, Ferrara, Urbino, the Milanese Commercial University, 
and the Catholic University of the Sacro Cuore in Milan. There 
is little practical difference between the ‘free’ universities and the 
state universities. 

An amazing increase has taken place in recent years in the number 
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of students attending the state universities. In the year 1941 there 
were 135,000 students in the universities and higher institutes, of 
whom about 32,000 were women. The largest universities in Italy are 
Rome (with over 13,000 students), Naples, and Bologna. 

After 1936 the universities absorbed many of the independent 
institutions for higher instruction, and scientific and technical studies 
figure largely in their curricula. ‘The main faculties in the universities 
are: Jurisprudence; Medicine; Physical, Mathematical, and Natural 
Sciences; Belle Lettere, which includes Classics, History, Modern 
Languages, and Philosophy; Economics and Commerce; Engineer- 
ing; Political Science; Agriculture; and Magistero (training for 
teachers). 

The student can enter the university after passing through the 
Liceo, the Istituto Tecnico Commerciale, or through the Istituto 
Magistrale, which later enables him to enter the Faculty of Magistero 
(training for secondary school teachers). ‘The latter was formerly an 
independent institute, but has now been made a university faculty. 

The course of studies lasts from four to six years. In this period 
students must pass a number of examinations, usually four every 
year. The examinations are as a rule viva voce, but the final test before 
the degree is conferred consists in the writing and public discussion 
of a dissertation. ‘The degree is usually the /aurea dottorale, and all 
students who have successfully ended their studies have the title of 
dottore. he standard of work required for a degree varies enormously, 
but the laurea is highly prized in Italy. Universities are not residential ; 
students are in practice free to attend courses of lectures if or when 
they choose, except for subjects where special training or experimental 
work is required. 

The student, by the mere fact of possessing a degree, is not entitled 
to exercise the profession to which the degree corresponds. For this 
an Esame di Stato (State examination) is required. For the exercise 
of certain professions, other examinations are needed: for instance, 
in Law, the student takes his examination to become a procuratore 
(solicitor) after two years. He only becomes an avvocato (barrister) 
after five years. 

University teachers are divided into four categories: (1) Asszstentz 
(assistant teachers), who are regularly appointed year by year by 
national competition or else by individual professors; (2) Lzbert 
Docentt, who are allowed to lecture, practically without remuneration, 
five years after taking their degrees, but they must first pass a special 
examination; (3) Professori Incaricati, who are appointed for one year 
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by the university and are paid very little; (4) Professor Titolart, or full 
professors, who are appointed by competition on the production of 
their publications. All kinds of testimonials, including those of the 
Party, may be produced. Their appointment is confirmed after three 
years by the faculty and by the Ministry of Education. The average 
age of a full professor on appointment is between 35 and 40. Salaries 
are not high. 

The universities are under the control of rectors who are appointed 
by the Government with an obvious eye to their political views. All 
university teachers are required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
King and the Fascist regime. It is often taken with mental reservations 
and has not succeeded in uprooting anti-Fascism from the universities. 
The volatile character of Fascist doctrine gives teachers considerable 
scope for teaching what they want to teach. Exceptions to this are to 
be found, of course, in the political and economic faculties. Often 
truth can be taught by indirect means, as by historical parallels. 
Teachers, however, are afraid of the G.U.F. (p. 417), which collects 
and publishes their lectures and serves as a kind of espionage on 
opinions expressed. Influential members of the G.U.F. tend to pass 
their examinations easily. The political opinions of both professors 
and students vary considerably from one university to another, and 
from faculty to faculty. The faculties of Law and of Letters contain 
large numbers of anti-Fascists, but the scientific faculties, which have 
increased in size in recent years, are generally politically indifferent. 

Bologna, founded in the twelfth century, has long been noted for 
the study of Law and Medicine; its pre-eminence in Italian Literature 
was enhanced by Carducci’s tenure of the Chair. ‘Turin is renowned 
for engineering, a subject which attracts some of the best brains in 
Italy. Padua has an ancient medical tradition, and has, together 
with Genoa and Milan, contributed to modern developments in 
medical studies. Naples is renowned for philosophy. Rome, in spite 
of its preponderance in size, is not outstanding except in archaeology 
and Canon Law. With the exception of Naples, and possibly of 
Messina, the universities of southern Italy and Sicily are, generally 
speaking, inferior to those of the north. 


Education for Women 


The same general rules concerning state education in Italy apply to 
girls as well as to boys. Girls with secondary education may take 
regular courses in the Licez, or a three years’ cultural course in the 
Licet Femmiml. ‘They may also attend the universities on the same 
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terms as men. The Carta della Scuola, however, suggests a new 
attitude to women’s education in the future, an attitude more in line 
with the latest view of women’s functions in life as defined in the 
Fascist and Nazi State. It was intended to transform the co-educa- 
tional state schools little by little as the corporative order develops and 
“defines the new direction of women’s work’. The number of women 
pursuing courses of higher education is restricted, particularly in 
southern Italy, not so much perhaps by Fascism as by tradition. 
Women of the wealthier classes commonly take courses in the Faculty 
of Letters at the universities, and sometimes in the Faculty of Law. 
Women teachers are allowed in the secondary schools, but not in 
the Licei. 


Illiteracy 


Illiteracy is still extremely common in Italy, though it is diminish- 
ing fairly rapidly (p. 253). In 1931 illiterates over 6 years old were 
21 per cent. of the total population, as compared with 27 per cent. in 
1921. The extent of illiteracy varies enormously in different parts of 
the country, the north being in this respect, as in so many others, on a 
different plane from the south. In 1931 illiterates were fewest in 
Venezia Tridentina (2%), Lombardy (5%), and Piedmont (4%). 
Between 10 and 20 per cent. of the population was illiterate in 
Venezia Euganea, Venezia Giulia, Emilia, Tuscany, and Latium. 
The Marches, Umbria, Abruzzi, Campania, Apulia, and Sardinia 
had between 20 and 4o per cent. of the population illiterate. In 
Lucania, Calabria, and Sicily over 40 per cent. of the population 
was illiterate. 

Illiteracy is, of course, much more common amongst the older age 
groups than the younger, and the word is applied here to those who 
are unable either to read or write at all. There is a proportionately 
large percentage of the population which is capable only of elementary 
reading and writing, i.e. is semi-literate. 


CHAPTER XII 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Public Health Organization 


Administration. ‘The Minister of the Interior is responsible for all 
public health services in Italy. ‘The department directly responsible 
is the Direzione Generale della Sanita Pubblica under the Director- 
General of Public Health, assisted by a Chief Inspector-General, who 
acts as Vice-Director. With the aid of a Supreme Health Council 
(Consigho Superiore di Sanita) and a Central Laboratory Service 
(Istituto dt Sanita Pubblica), now incorporated in the Rome Institute 
of Public Health, this directorate supervises health work in all the 
provinces of Italy and in the empire. In each province there is a 
health inspector, medico provinciale, who is under the direct authority 
of the Prefect but is appointed by, and takes technical instructions 
from, the General Directorate of Public Health. Before entering the 
state service all medical officers have to pass a competitive examina- 
tion. Each province has a provincial health council (Consigho 
Provinciale di Sanita) under the chairmanship of the Prefect. On the 
staff of the medico provinciale there may be one or more assistant 
medical officers, veterinary surgeons, and a port health staff. 

The provinces of Italy are subdivided into communes, each of 
which has a mayor (Podesta, p. 405), assisted by a committee (gzunta 
communale) of from 2 to 10 members, responsible for the care of the 
poor, medical aid, and sanitation. Public medical assistance in the 
communes is carried out by the long-established communal doctors 
(medict condotti), whose work is controlled by the mayor. A few 
medict condotti also discharge the duties of health officers (ufficiale 
santtario) under the supervision of the provincial health inspector. 
In this capacity they are sometimes assisted by a sanitary inspector 
(ispettore d’igiene). Other communes have a medical officer of health 
appointed by the Prefect on the nomination of the provincial health 
council. 

In large towns there is a much more elaborate organization. The 
medical officer of health is under the technical supervision of the 
provincial health inspector, though the mayor exercises administrative 
control of his activities. ‘The urban medical officer of health has a 
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technical staff, proportionate in size to the population served, 
employed in such duties as the control of epidemic disease, the 
inspection of schools, inspection of laboratories, municipal veterinary 
work, midwifery, and the medical treatment of the poor. In Rome 
it is the Governatorato (p. 406) which is responsible for the health 
services. 

Each commune is compelled to defray the cost of the medical 
treatment of indigent persons, and of the provision of a midwife’s 

services. ‘here is a communal register of poor persons eligible for 
such free treatment. Several very small communes may combine to 
appoint a single doctor for the treatment of their poor. 

State, province, and commune all contribute to the cost of the 
various health services. The commune pays for the work of the 
communal health officer. ‘The provincial budget bears the cost of 
investigations and epidemiological work carried out in accordance 
with instructions of the provincial health inspector. The State pays 
the salaries of provincial health inspectors and half the salaries of 
provincial veterinary inspectors. State subsidies are also paid from 
time to time for special public health purposes. 

Over and above the work done by these official health agencies an 
ever-increasing activity in the domain of public health was being 
undertaken by the Istztuto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale 
and by other Fascist bodies (p. 426). Of very great importance is 
the Royal Italian Institute of Statistics, a model institute of its kind. 
Its staff of about 600 handles statistical information of all kinds, and 
its published demographic data, including medical statistics, are very 
complete. Various private philanthropic organizations in Italy are 
also active in the public health field. Prominent among these is the 
Italian Red Cross Society, which does a great deal of medical and 
relief work in conformity with instructions from the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

Vaccination and the notification of infectious diseases are com- 
pulsory and the manufacture of drugs is strictly regulated. 

Medical Personnel. Italy is well provided with doctors. At the end 
of 1937 there were 36,279 doctors to serve a population of 43 millions, 
one doctor for 1,185 persons. The number of inhabitants per doctor 
varies much in the different compartments. In the compartments in 
which doctors were most numerous there were in Latium 647 (mostly 
in Rome), Liguria 802, Campania go1, Piedmont 1,148, and Emilia 
1,167. At the other end of the scale were Venezia Euganea 1,739, 
The Marches 1,647, Umbria 1,496, Abruzzi and Molise 1,434, and 
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Lucania 1,427. Sicily and Sardinia had one doctor for 1,295 and 1,226 
inhabitants respectively. The distribution of doctors and ancillary 
personnel at the end of 1937 was: 

















Diplmd. Veterinary 

Compartments | Population | Doctors | Pharmacists | Midwives | Nurses | Dentists | Surgeons 
Piedmont ‘< 3,506,134 3,053 1,468 1,570 1,020 291 436 
Lombardy ‘ 5,836,342 4,876 2,069 2,632 892 223 514 
Venezia 
Tridentina . 669,029 543 178 580 205 39 93 
VeneziaEuganea| 4,287,806 2,465 1,310 1,736 708 71 301 
Venezia Giulia 
and Zara : 077,257 718 288 SII 284 102 63 
Liguria . : 1,466,915 1,829 672 605 206 135 69 
Emilia. . 3,339,058 2,859 | 1,218 1,253 1,405 104 514 
Tuscany . 2,974,439 2,420 983 1,033 sex 122 340 
The Marches . 1,278,071 776 341 450 158 a2 219 
Umbria . é 725,918 467 196 244 117 16 199 
Latium . 5 2,647,088 3,614 913 867 579 93 212 
Abruzzi and 
Molise . : 1,600,631 1,116 407 572 52 15 176 
Campania : 3,698,695 3,895 1,261 1,211 api 116 251 
Apulia . 3 2,637,022 1,962 776 618 125 61 170 
Lucania . C 543,262 360 131 149 II 4 77 
Calabria . = 1,771,651 1,435 85S 550 49 6 98 
Sicily*« ; 4,000,078 3,089 1,289 1,243 685 69 240 
Sardinia . 5 1,034,206 802 284 272 115 17 136 

ITALY _. | 42,993,602 | 36,279 14,339 16,096 7,243 1,516 4,108 





The Rome Institute of Public Health. 'The opening of the Rome 
Institute of Public Health in 1934 promised to be an important mile- 
stone in the development of public health work in Italy. It adjoins 
the University Settlement and is housed in a palatial building towards 
the construction and equipment of which the Rockefeller Foundation 
contributed a large sum. The institute is under the control of the 
General Directorate of Health (p. 458), whose old scientific laboratories 
were transferred to the new building. The institute is the centre for 
all research work of the Public Health Department and provides 
facilities for specialized post-graduate training of the Italian Health 
Service personnel. Its creation is too recent to afford evidence of a 
higher standard of health work. The institute has the following 
departments: (1) bacteriology as applied to public health, (2) chemistry 
as applied to public health, (3) physics as applied to public health, 
(4) biology (research on organotherapeutic substances, vitamins, &c.), 
(5) sanitary engineering, (6) epidemiology and prevention of malaria, 
(7) epidemiology and vital statistics, (8) library, and (9) museum. 

The Ettore Marchiafava Institute of Malariology and the Forlanini 
Institute are referred to in the sections dealing with malaria and 


tuberculosis (pp. 476, 487). 
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Vital Statistics 


The very considerable improvement in health conditions that has 
taken place in Italy during the present century is strikingly brought 
out by statistical data recorded in the following table: 


Infant mortality. 
Deaths of infants | General death- 








Birth-rate per under I year per rate per 
Year I,000 population | 1,000 live births | 1,000 population 

- IQOI-05 (average) ‘ 32-9 167-7 22°0 
1906-10 ~ ' 227 152°9 212 
IQII-I5 ese ; Riss I41°2 19°7 
1916-20 i P 23°0 152°4 24°4 
EOZI—25 -. | -,5 ‘ 29°8 127°0 17°4 
F920 -. ‘ : 277 126°6 17-2 
1927. ; : 27° £20°3 16-1 
926-— . ‘ 26-7 120°3 16°1 
1029. : , 25°6 124°9 16°5 
1930. : ; 26°7 105°5 141 
EOQT oc : : 24°9 112°9 14°8 
EO32°2 «. : : 23°8 I1O0'5 14°7 
1033 ; : 23°8 100°! 13°97 
1934 . . 23°5 98°7 13°3 
£OQS te : : 23°4 IOI‘2 13°9 
19360 —: : ‘ Zack 100°4 3-7 
Oe aii ; : 22°9 108°8 14°2 
7938 5 ‘ 2329 106-2 14°0 


Birth-rate. Italy, in common with nearly all other European 
countries, has experienced a slow but steady decline in the birth-rate 
(p. 631) during the last fifty years. ‘The trend of the birth-rate from 
1870 to 1938 is shown in Fig. 25, in which the birth-rates of England, 
France, and Germany are also depicted. In all four countries there 
was a very abrupt fall in the curve during the War of 1914-1918, 
followed by an equally abrupt compensatory rise. From 1920 to 1933 
the downward trend was resumed; in Italy this was continued till 
1937. The Italian rates are still notably higher than those of the 
three other countries. 

Infant and General Mortality. No single index affords so just an 
indication of the public health of a country as its infant mortality 
rate. In the most advanced countries the decline in infant mortality 
rates during the last seventy years has been phenomenal. The decline 
in birth-rates has contributed to the fall in infant mortality, but 
improved standards of hygiene, education, and increased knowledge 
of the prevention of diseases have been mainly responsible. Italy has 
still far to go in this direction, but accomplishments during recent 
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years were full of promise. As in most other countries much higher 
mortality rates are recorded for illegitimate than for legitimate infants. 
The 1937 rates for legitimate infants were 107 and for illegitimate 
infants 153 per thousand live births. 

The decline in Italy’s infant mortality during the last three decades 
is illustrated in Fig. 26, which also depicts the infant mortality rates 
of Germany, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, France, and Austria. 

The significance of the death-rates (p. 633) recorded in Italy during 
recent years is well illustrated in Fig. 27, in the preparation of which 
no corrections have been made for the differing age and sex constitu- 
tion of the populations of different countries. It will be noted that 
Italian death-rates are lower than those recorded in other countries 
of southern Europe, including France, but appreciably higher than 
the death-rates of northern European countries; they generally 
approximate closely to the death-rates of Poland, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The general death-rate does not seem to be very markedly in- 
fluenced by the size of the communes, but infant mortality rates are 
appreciably higher in rural areas than in large towns in northern and 
central Italy. Of the 23 communes with populations over 100,000, 
g had death-rates in 1937 in excess of the national rate (14:2 per 
1,000). The highest rates were Brescia 20-0, Catania 17-5, Naples 
16-9, Palermo 16-9, Cagliari 15:6, Taranto 15-0, and Reggio di 
Calabria 15-0. With the exception of Brescia, where typhoid, measles, 
tuberculosis, influenza, and pulmonary diseases were all unduly pre- 
valent, all these towns are in the islands or southern Italy. ‘The lowest 
death-rates reported were La Spezia 11-6, Ferrara 11-9, Rome 11:9, 
Milan 12:0, Venice 12:5, Genoa 12:9, Trieste 13:5, and Leghorn 13:5 
per thousand. - 

The infant mortality rates in Italian towns with populations in 
excess of 100,000 vary very widely and probably reflect with fair 
accuracy the local standards of public health. In 1937 these rates per 
thousand live births were: 


Leghorn . ie AO Padua . £1.98 Reggio di Calabria 116 
Florence. eae Rome . ee Brescia. kor 
La Spezia . j 53 Trieste . 3 89 Palermo . EQS 
Bologna . 26S Milan . sus OO Bari . ; Toe op: 
Turin , se A F- Verona . Pie 3 Taranto . . 548 
Genoa ; pair: Naples . bipanes (= 5 Catania. a tow 
Ferrara ; ip VIB Cagliari 3. £OO 

Venice , Wings Messina ov BIG ITALY ; . 109 


To this national rate (109) diseases of the digestive system (infantile 
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diarrhoea) contributed 37, diseases of the respiratory system (bron- 
chitis and pneumonia) 25, and all other causes 47. Communes that 
have made most progress in reducing infant mortality rates have done 
so in large measure by reducing the incidence of the two specific 
causes mentioned. 


Port Health Organization 


Italy’s long coastline, numerous ports, and frequent shipping con- 
_ nexions with the endemic homes of exotic diseases in most parts of 
the world have made her vulnerable to ship-borne disease. In con- 
sequence a somewhat elaborate maritime sanitary service and organiza- 
tion has been built up. All the maritime health services, like the rest 
of public health activity in Italy, are controlled by the Director- 
General of Public Health of the Ministry of the Interior. The treat- 
ment accorded to infected, suspected, and healthy ships arriving 
from infected ports, as well as the measures taken in home infected 
ports, are governed by the terms of the International Sanitary 
Convention. 

There are four large quarantine stations: (1) in the island of 
Asinara, off the north-west tip of Sardinia; (2) Bocche di Puglia, 
Brindisi; (3) Poveglia, an island close to Venice; and (4) San Barto- 
lomeo, ‘Trieste. The equipment of all four is similar. There are 
special landing-stages for infected ships; buildings for medical 
inspection; disinfection and cleansing plant with steam laundry; 
isolation hospital with separate accommodation for male and female 
patients, each section being subdivided into two so that two diseases 
can be dealt with simultaneously in case of need; a bacteriological 
laboratory; and a hospital and pharmacy for the treatment of non- 
communicable diseases. ‘There is separate quarantine accommodation 
for 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class passengers and for crews respectively, with 
baths, kitchen, dining-rooms, and recreation rooms. ‘There are 
facilities for delousing passengers and crew, a mortuary chapel, a 
post-mortem room, a crematorium, and an incinerator. "he drainage 
system provides for disinfection of the effluent before discharge in 
the sea. All of these four large quarantine stations have apparatus 
and facilities for the fumigation and disinfection of ships. In time 
of activity the health officers of these four stations are reinforced by 
doctors and hospital nurses, by sisters and ladies of the Red Cross 
Society, and by employees of the Maritime Health Service. 

Italian ports sufficiently equipped to carry out all the preventive 
measures laid down by the International Sanitary Convention are 
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Savona, Genoa, La Spezia, Leghorn, Rome, Naples, Brindisi, Bari, 
Ancona, Venice, Trieste, Fiume, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syra- 
cuse, I'rapani, and Cagliari. In each of these ports there is a maritime 
sanitary station capable of undertaking the medical inspection of ships, 
individual prophylaxis, vaccinations, and disinfection of clothes, 
baggage, and bedding. ‘There is hospital accommodation for suspects 
and for patients suffering from infectious diseases. ‘There are also 
means to assure the surveillance of persons subjected to sanitary 
quarantine. In Genoa, Palermo, and Ancona there are large buildings 
for isolation and quarantine. In Leghorn, Naples, and Messina the 
special hospital accommodation is limited, but in an emergency the 
municipal hospitals of these towns would be available. In all of these 
equipped ports the Port Health Service supervises the health con- 
ditions of the port area and of the crews of ships and boats in the 
harbour. It is responsible for the sanitary supervision of the port’s 
water supply, foodstuffs, and sewage disposal and for rat destruction. 

Sanitary stations of more limited capacity are at the ports of 
Imperia, Civitavecchia, Reggio di Calabria, Taranto, Pescara, 
Ravenna, and Porto Empedocle. In case of need there is the 
possibility of utilizing small disinfection stations belonging to private 
institutions in the small ports of Porto S. Stefano, Molfetta, Trani 
and Barletta (Bari), Milazzo (Messina), Mazara del Vallo, and Cefalu. 
In the small ports such port health work as becomes necessary is con- 
fided to a selected local medical practitioner as a part-time duty. 

In all ports the Port Health Service works in the closest collabora- 
tion with the Port Authority. ‘The Port Health Officer is the technical 
adviser of the Harbour Master. Similarly, in the centre of administra- 
tion, the Director-General of Public Health is the technical adviser 
of the Director-General of the Mercantile Marine. 

On Italian ships the ship’s doctor is an employee of the shipping 
company or owner, but at the same time he is a health officer of the 
State and as such comes under the technical control of the Director- 
General of Public Health. Before becoming a ship’s doctor it is 
necessary to obtain sanction from the Ministry of the Interior, and 
this 1s accorded only after special examination. 

The freedom which Italy has enjoyed for many years past from 
epidemics arising from ship-borne infection has been adduced as 
testimony to the efficiency of the maritime sanitary service. It is said 
that each time that rat plague gained a foothold in Italian ports 
energetic measures eradicated the danger before the transmission of 
the disease to man. Rat plague was reported from Naples in 1922, 
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1924, 1925, and 1928, from Genoa in 1924, from Venice in 1922, and 
from Torre Annunziata in 1928. ‘The service is also said to have 
proved its value during military operations in East Africa, when it 
was charged with the execution of prophylactic measures for soldiers 
and labour forces going to Africa and for the repatriated. Many 
thousands of the labour forces returning from Africa were kept under 
systematic surveillance, chiefly in Naples. 

In 1939 a law was brought into force concerning the hygiene and 
comfort of crews of the ships of the mercantile marine. The regula- 
tions for the sleeping accommodation of crews on board ships, 
sanitary conveniences and amenities, are much on the lines of the 
British Board of Trade regulations. There are special regulations 
for Italian ships in hot and cold climates respectively, and for the 
provision of mosquito screening of living quarters on ships in ports 
where malaria, yellow fever, dengue, or filariasis is prevalent. 
Each ship with a crew in excess of 20 must have a steam-pressure 
disinfecting stove sufficiently large to take a folded mattress. Local 
commissions were charged with the duty of visiting all ships once 
every six months, more often if necessary, to see that the provisions 
of the 1939 law were being duly observed. Infringements of the law 
were punishable by fines of from 500 to 10,000 lire. Ships infringing 
the regulations were not given pratique. 


Causes of Death 


The table on p. 468 contains the. number of deaths attributed to 
each of the 43 rubrics of the abridged international list of causes of 
death for the years 1936, 1937, and 1938. It will be noted that each 
of these causes of death makes, year after year, a fairly constant con- 
tribution to the total death-roll. It is necessary here to discuss only 
certain salient features of this table. 

About two-thirds of the total deaths are attributed each year to 
eight causes. These are tabulated on p. 469 with the death-rate per 
100,000 of population for 1937 against each. To serve as a com- 
parison, corresponding figures for England and Wales, for the same 
year, are included. Three other causes of death of some importance 
have been added to the list. 

These figures show that intestinal infections, diarrhoea, enteritis, 
and diseases of the typhoid group are vastly more prevalent in Italy 
than in England and Wales, where they have ceased to be a serious 
cause of mortality. Deaths attributed to the pneumonias were nearly 
thrice as numerous in Italy in 1937 as they were in England and 
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Italy: Mortality by Cause 


(Rates per 100,000 inhabitants) 








Cause of death (abridged international Deaths 
nomenclature of 1929) 1936 1937 1938" 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever. =. 3,839 yar 53917 
Typhus fever . . 5 . 5 3 2 4 
Smallpox. ; < : A ° I ° 
Measles . 5 : : ‘ 1,966 2,137 2,861 
Scarlet fever . 4 . : ‘ 571 289 225 
Whooping-cough e ; ; ; 23772 2,740 2,169 
Diphtheria . ‘ 5 a ‘ 257% 2,748 2,690 
Influenza. a : : : : 10,675 | 12,110 8,528 
Plague . fo) ro) fo) 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory oe 27,856 | 27,448 | 25,821 
Other forms of tuberculosis é ‘ 9,640 9,742 9,145 
Syphilis . F 5 s : ; 1,759 I,QI1 2,172 
Malaria . : é 1,291 1,032 750 
Other infectious or parasitic diseases ; 8,290 8,969 8,743 
of which acute poliomyelitis . ‘ xe 337 Aes 
of which cerebrospinal meningitis . ee 215 ae 
Cancer and other malignant tumours . 36,087 | 37,020 | 37,817 
Tumours non-malignant or unspecified 1,612 1,921 2422 
Chronic rheumatism and gout . A 1,373 1,487 1,784 
Diabetes mellitus : 4 j 4,288 4,245 4,588 
Alcoholism (acute or chronic) A 560 582 438 
Other general diseases and chronic 
poisonings . 7,645 8,294 8,902 
Progressive locomotor ae and general 
paralysis of insane . ‘ 1,147 1,068 1,267 
Cerebral haemorrhage, cerebral em- 
bolism and thrombosis. ; 57,919 | 57,712] 59,421 
Other diseases of nervous system aad 
organs of special sense . ' 14,2902 | 15,142] 14,958 
Diseases of the heart : . 60,280 | 70,581 | 72,116 
Other diseases of circulatory system 2 17,069 | 16,170] 16,771 
Bronchitis : : : ; E 17,1I5I | 18,412 | 19,124 
Pneumonias . 86,679 | 87,004 | 95,026 
Other diseases of respiratory system 
(tuberculosis excepted) . A é 9,682 | 10,414 | 10,123 
Diarrhoea and enteritis . - | 46,609 | 57,244 | 46,475 
of which under 2 years of age . - | 37,907 | 47,492 ae 
Appendicitis. 2,767 2,981 2,998 


Diseases of the liver and biliary passages 8,407 8,608 8,280 
Other diseases of digestive system A 12,773 | 13,504] 13,696 





Nephritis. , 17,504 | 18,688 | 17,631 
Other diseases of the enito-urinary 
system . 3 ‘ ‘ A 6,047 6,341 6,761 
Puerperal septicaemia 1,183 1,052 856 1°2 rT o8t 
Other diseases of pregnancy, childbirth 
and puerperal state . 1,700 1,673 1,657 1°8 1-7 1'6t 


Diseases of the skin and cdlular toate 

and of the bones and of organs of loco- 

motion . 3,377 | 3,645 | 3,846 79 8:4 8-9 
Congenital debility and malformations: 

premature birth and other diseases of 





early infancy . Q : mn >. | -20,¥e4,| 32,665.|] 33,763 30°2 319 32°5T & 
‘Senility . m “ : % P 41,059 | 42,092] 40,160 Q95°5 97°0 93°4 2 
Suicide . . . . : : 3,399 | 3,201 | 3,159 79 76 73 
Homicide 861 769 744. 2'0 1°8 177; 
Violent and accidental deaths (suicide 7 
and homicide excepted) . 13,723 | 14,521 | 14,208 31°9 33°5 33°0 J 
Cause of death not specified or ill- defined 5,326 4,968 4,707 12°4 114 Ir‘o 
TOTAL - : * F - | 589,636 | 615,420 | 612,223 | 1371°5 | 1417°9 | 1410°5 





* Figures for 1938 are provisional and may be subject to slight modification. 
+ Rates per 1,000 live-births. 
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Wales, but influenza was much more severe in the latter; some of 
this contrast may be due to differences in bookkeeping methods. 
Deaths in England and Wales are invariably assigned to the primary 
and not to the secondary direct cause of death. The Italian cancer 
death-rate was very little more than half that of England and Wales. 
Diseases of the heart and circulatory system figure more prominently 
in the English mortality statistics. ‘Tuberculosis is more prevalent 
in Italy. 
Deaths per 100,000 of population, 1937 


Cause of death Italy England & Wales 

Pneumonias . ; : : : : 200°7 72°0 
Heart disease : ‘ 162°6 213°7 
Other diseases of pienlatony ote : 37°3 69°5 
Cerebral haemorrhage, cerebral embolism, 

and thrombosis . : ; : : 133°0 66:5 
Diarrhoea and enteritis . ; A : 131°9 12°0 
Senility ; : : : ‘ ‘ 97°0 AI*4 
Cancer ; : ; A 85°3 163°3 
Tuberculosis (all formas) A ; 5 85°6 69°5 
Influenza. : : 27°9 45°4 
Typhoid and pamipheid ae ; 11°8 O'5 
Cause of death not specified or ill- Hefuied. I1°4 3°0 


The larger proportion of deaths in Italy for which no cause, or an 
ill-defined cause, is reported should be noted. The proportion is 
twenty or thirty times higher in France than in Italy; in France 
professional secrecy is an insurmountable barrier to obtaining very 
precise information as to the causes of deaths. The proportion of 
deaths from unknown causes in Italy, however, is four times higher 
than in England. Similarly twice as many people die from senility 
in Italy as in England; old age as a cause of death is most frequently 
advanced in the southern compartments. The facile deduction that 
a greater proportion of people die in Italy than in England without 
skilled medical attention in their last illnesses does not appear to be 
justified. The death-rates ascribed to unknown or ill-defined causes 
were in 1937 abnormally high in the communes of Turin and Rome, 
25:2 and 18-3 per 100,000 respectively, as compared with 11-4 for 
Italy as a whole. There is no lack of skilled medical personnel in 
those cities. 


Communicable Diseases 


The following table gives the number of cases of and deaths from 
notifiable diseases reported during three recent years: 
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1936 1937 1938 
Cases | Deaths | Cases | Deaths | Cases | Deaths 

Smallpox . A A ‘ ae ae ne I 
Typhus fever ‘ : ee 3 a 2 as ° 
Typhoid fever . : « | 24,000 3,839 | 32,131 A962. | BT At4a | 5727 
Paratyphoid fever : Fas eee ote 5,458 349 5,606 a 
Relapsing fever . : : oa 8 ae I sis 
Undulant fever . ; ; 3,116 186 3,948 220 4,615 ae 
Measles x é ‘ . | 72,629 1,966 | 70,412 2,137 | 107,945 | 2,861 
Scarlet fever ; ‘ - | 14,969 571 16,302 289 | 13,861 226 
Whooping-cough ‘ < | 30,220 2,372 | 30,014 2,740 | 19,003 | 2,168 
Diphtheria . ; ‘ | (28,571 2,571 | 28,596 2,748 | 27,583 | 2,691 
Chicken-pox ‘ ; «  h £5,055 ee 16,548 46 | 15,282 ne 
Mumps A ‘ : , 9,967 <a 14,878 23 10,196 + 
Influenza . ; ; . | 47,661 | 10,675 | 132,868 | 12,110 ae 8,531 
Dysentery (amoebic) . f 509 ae P2591: 65 “a ee 

Pe (bacillary) . 5 415 ee 1,302 87 1,197 

5 (unspecified) ats ae 246 is 
Erysipelas $ ‘ : a as 1,415 se iis 
Acute poliomyelitis ‘ ‘ 2,360 439 2,740 399 4). 2,226 
Encephalitis lethargica . ae 363 104 322 86 
Cerebrospinal meningitis , 847 193 1,062 215 1,276 
Anthrax (malignant pustule) . 1,058 136 r,135 140 | 1,188 
Rabies : ‘ ‘ : 4,862* I 4,849* 4 a 
Tetanus ‘ , 2 a Be ts 641 
Leprosy. : : é 54 30 at 22 a 
Malaria : ‘ é - | 135,340 1,291 | 108,480 1,032 sik 750 
Puerperal fever . : : 1,847 E,183 1,833 865 1,711 we 
Pellagra ‘ : : a 930 xe 716 


* Persons bitten by animals suffering, or suspected to be suffering, from rabies. 


It is noteworthy that the serious quarantine diseases, the control of 
which is subject to the International Sanitary Convention, plague, 
cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, and typhus fever, are either absent 
or figure insignificantly in the above table. 

Plague. Plague is a disease of rats, infection being spread from 
rat to rat, and from rat to man, by the rat flea. The ports of Italy 
have been in direct steamship communication with many plague- 
infected ports in the East, but almost everywhere in the world the 
prevalence of plague has continued to decline during the last ten 
years. Furthermore, the increased attention that has been paid to 
rat destruction in, and rat exclusion from, ships has much diminished 
the risk of spread of infection. Since Italy entered the war her ships 
have been cut off from plague-infected ports. The last case of human 
plague in Italian ports was reported in 1929. It may be that plague 
infection still lingers among the rats of Italian ports, as it undoubtedly 
does in the ports of many other countries that report no human cases. 
Rattus norvegicus, the rat infesting the sewers of most European 
towns, does not come into such close contact with human beings as 
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does the domestic long-tailed black rat, Rattus rattus, which is the 
source of infection of most human cases. Each year rats are caught 
and a certain number examined in the large Italian ports. In 1937 
and 1938 rats so examined numbered 7,065 and 6,374, not very large 
numbers: none were found plague infected. Plague need not be 
considered as a threat to the public health of Italy at the present time. 

Cholera. 'The occurrence of cholera in Italy is all ancient history. 
Cholera was among the diseases that scourged eastern Europe after 
the last war, so there is a possibility that Italy’s intervention in far-off 
battle fronts might result in the introduction of cholera infection. 

Typhus Fevers. Only sporadic cases of louse-borne epidemic 
typhus fever have been reported from Italy in recent years, but this 
disease ranks high among the threats to Italy’s public health at the 
present time. Italy’s troops on the Russian front have undoubtedly 
suffered from louse-borne typhus, and that disease has been unduly 
prevalent throughout 1941 and 1942 in north Africa. Extensive out- 
breaks in Italy are not unlikely before peace returns. ‘The possibilities 
of louse-borne relapsing fever are similar. 

The endemic typhus fevers, as distinguished from epidemic louse- 
borne typhus, occur in Sicily and Italy, but they are of very little 
public health importance. Fiévre boutonneuse has been reported from 
many parts of Italy. Its causal agent, which is allied to that of epidemic 
typhus, is normally a parasite of the dog, and is conveyed by the dog 
tick, Rhipicephalus sanguineus. Sporadic cases occur in summer from 
bites of this tick. Murine typhus, a rat infection occasionally com- 
municated to man by rat fleas, has been recognized in Sicily. 

Yellow Fever and Dengue. Though the mosquito that conveys 


yellow fever, Aédes aegypti, occurs on the coasts of Sicily and Sardinia 


and probably of southern Italy, yellow fever is unlikely to occur. 
The same mosquito is also responsible for the spread of dengue, a 
debilitating fever of short duration with a low mortality rate, except 
among persons of low vitality. Italy seems to have escaped the very 
serious epidemic of dengue that afflicted Greece and some adjacent 
countries in 1928. 

Smallpox. Smallpox has been very little in evidence in Italy in 
recent years, not a single case being notified in 1938. ‘The last out- 
breaks of any importance occurred in 1919 and 1920, when smallpox 
death-rates of 4:5 and 3:0 per 100,000 were recorded. In 1923 
vaccination was made compulsory during the first six months of life 
and revaccination compulsory not later than the eighth year. Formerly 
omissions to vaccinate were numerous in the smaller communes of 
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Sicily, Calabria, Apulia, and Lucania, but recently vaccination appears — 
to have been efficiently carried out all over the country. Vaccination 
registers and card indexes are kept in the communes. The vaccine 
is prepared in institutes under State control. 

As in many other countries cases of post-vaccinal encephalitis have 
been reported in Italy but they have been excessively rare. There 
were 5 cases in 1936 among 1,104,529 persons vaccinated, and 
6 cases in 1937 among 1,205,971 vaccinated. 

Epidemic Diseases of Childhood. Measles, whooping-cough, diph- 
theria, chicken-pox, scarlet fever, and mumps, in that order, are the 
most frequent of the epidemic diseases of childhood in Italy. Diph- 
theria is the most lethal, but whooping-cough and measles are almost 
as serious. Death-rates are highest in the second year of life. 

Measles has mortality rates comparable to those of England and 
Wales; they were 4:6 in 1936 and 4:9 in 1937 as against 6-7 and 2:6 
per 100,000, the English rates for these two years. All the large towns 
in Italy had measles death-rates in 1937 below the rate for Italy as 
a whole, except Brescia 41-4, Reggio di Calabria 9-9, Modena 9:1, 
Naples 6°8, ‘Trieste 6-4, and Palermo 6:1. No measles death was 
reported from Florence, Taranto, Cagliari, or La Spezia. March to 
May are the months of maximum prevalence, and August to October 
of the least. Measles is rather more prevalent in the north than in the 
south of the country. 

Diphtheria death-rates are slightly lower in Italy than in England 
and Wales; the comparative figures in 1936 and 1937 were 6:0 and — 
6-3 for the former, and 7-5 and 7-2 per 100,000 for the latter. The 
case mortality rate is much higher in Italy, 9:8 per cent., as compared 
with 4:8 per cent. in England and Wales, where possibly a greater 
proportion of mild cases are notified. ‘The disease takes its greatest 
toll during the first four years of life, the maximum incidence being 
in the second year. Adult fatal cases are relatively rare. Urban rates 
are higher than rural rates. The highest diphtheria death-rates in 
large towns in 1937 were recorded in Brescia 46:2, Milan 17:9, 
Trieste 13-6, and Naples 13:2 per 100,000. The highest incidence of 
diphtheria is in the winter months, but cases are numerous through- 
out the year. 

Scarlet fever is not an important cause of mortality in Italy: death- 
rates of 1-3 and o-7 per 100,000 in 1936 and 1937 correspond closely 
with those of 1-2 and o°8 in England and Wales for those years. 
Notified cases are, however, five or six times more numerous in 
England, where scarlet fever is now a very mild disease. ‘The case 
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mortality rate of the disease in Italy is 2-4 per cent., if notifications 
are complete, as compared with only o-4 per cent. in England. Fatal 
cases are largely confined to the first five years of life. Scarlet fever 
is more prevalent in the north than in the south of Italy. 

Whooping-cough is responsible for almost as many children’s 
deaths as is diphtheria and more than measles. It was responsible 
for death rates of 5:5 and 6:3 in 1936 and 1937 (English rates 5-1 
and 4:3). The highest death-rates caused by whooping-cough in 
Italian large towns in 1937 were Messina 23:6, Padua 12, Cagliari 
11-7, Venice 11:4, Rome to, and Trieste 10 per 100,000. 

Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fevers. During 1938 there were 43,020 
cases of typhoid and paratyphoid fevers notified in Italy, or 98 per 
100,000 of population. The number of deaths was 5,717 and the 
case mortality rate 13-3 per cent. Cases are most numerous in the 
third quarter of the year, August being the month of maximum 
incidence. None of the compartments was free from the disease. 
Lombardy (8,780), Venezia Euganea (6,426), Sicily (4,347), and 
Campania (3,002) were together responsible for 54 per cent. of the 
total notified cases in 1938, although their combined population is 
only 43 per cent. of Italy’s total population. It is possible that the 
notification of cases in the southern compartments is less complete 
than elsewhere. The cases and deaths reported from Apulia, 2,408 
and 445, and from Calabria, 649 and 135, indicate case mortality 
rates of 18-4 and 20°8 per cent., considerably above that for Italy 
as a whole. 

Of the 22 communes with populations exceeding 100,000, thirteen 
reported typhoid death-rates in 1937 in excess of Italy’s rate of 11-8 
_ per 100,000. The highest rates recorded were: Bari 34:3, Palermo 
29°8, Brescia 27-9, Verona 26-3, Messina 24:6, Catania 19-4, ‘Taranto 
19:2, Cagliari 18-8, and Naples 18-3. All these towns, with the 
exception of Brescia and Verona, are in the south or in the islands. 
Fairly high, or very high, typhoid rates are characteristic of most 
Mediterranean ports; Genoa’s rate 10:1 and ‘Trieste’s 6-0 were 
relatively low. The lowest urban rates were recorded in Florence 2-7, 
Leghorn 4-7, Turin 6:0, Trieste 6-0, Milan 8-0, and Rome 8-3. These 
figures probably reflect the relative hygienic standards of the towns 
named. 

Among the British Expeditionary Force in Italy in 1918 there were 
139 cases of ‘enteric’, of which 39 were typhoid infections, 28 para- 
typhoid A, and 72 paratyphoid B. The case mortality rates of the 
three forms of infection were 22-3, 3°7, and 6-4 per cent. respectively. 
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This incidence of enteric was equivalent to about 1-4 per thousand 
per annum. Had it not been for the meticulous attention given to 
water supplies and camp sanitation, and the fact that the troops had 
been protected by inoculation, the incidence might have been very 
high. 

These fevers are undoubtedly endemic throughout Italy, and are 
probably more prevalent in southern Italy than the figures suggest, 
especially in rural areas. They are less prevalent, however, than they 
were 20 years ago. ‘he typhoid death-rate was 23-5 per 100,000 per 
annum for 1910-1914 and 23:8 for 1919-1923, as compared with 
recent rates of 8-9 for 1936, 11-8 for 1937, 13-3 for 1938. A. decree 
was issued in 1926 concerning compulsory antityphoid inoculation: 
no information is available concerning the extent of its application. 
Increased attention to water supplies, not only in towns but notably 
in the rural south, has doubtless contributed to the decrease in 
prevalence. Destruction caused by bombing in large centres of 
population might well lead to greatly increased prevalence of water- | 
borne diseases by damage to water purification and distribution plant. 

Dysentery. Cases of both amoebic and bacillary dysentery are 
reported each year from many parts of Italy, but, in view of the wide 
prevalence of intestinal infections generally, their number is smaller 
than might be expected. Deaths from dysentery are included in the 
heterogeneous group ‘Diarrhoea and Enteritis’ in the abridged inter- 
national list of causes of death. In 1937 there were reported: amoebic 
dysentery, 1,259 cases and 65 deaths; bacillary dysentery, 1,302 cases 
and 87 deaths; and 246 deaths from unspecified forms of dysentery. 
Cases are recorded in all months of the year, but the incidence is 
greatest in the third quarter. 

In 1918 there were 897 cases of dysentery, both amoebic and 
bacillary, in the British Expeditionary Force in Italy, equivalent to 
9:5 per thousand of its strength per annum. 

Diarrhoea and Enteritis. 'This comprehensive rubric in the list 
of causes of death includes deaths from intestinal infections of many 
kinds, most of which, however, have common epidemiological 
features. Unprotected water-supplies, contamination of milk or other 
food, insanitary methods of excreta and refuse disposal, dust, flies, 
and low standards of hygiene generally, all afford facilities for the 
spread of intestinal infections, including typhoid and dysentery 
infections. ‘There were 46,475 deaths credited to enteritis in 1938, 
and 57,244 in 1937, equivalent to 132 and 109 per 100,000 of popula- _ 
tion. ‘The brunt is borne by infants. Of the 57,244 deaths in 1937. 
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no less than 34,957 were of infants in the first year of life. Indus- 
trial Lombardy and the southern compartments reported most deaths 
from this cause in 1938 with a total of 26,069 (Lombardy 7,681, 
Sicily 7,198, Campania 6,599, and Apulia 4,591). The highest death- 
rates in large communes in 1937 per 100,000 were: Taranto 2098, 
Catania 259, Reggio di Calabria 206, Cagliari 201, Palermo 185, 
Bari 172, Brescia 150, Messina 148, and Naples 147, all but Brescia 
being in the southern half of Italy. These intestinal infections are 
the most important cause of Italy’s high infant mortality rates. 

Undulant Fever or Brucellosis. Some 4,000 cases of undulant fever 
are notified annually in Italy. Undulant fever is caused by the inva- 
sion of the body by a minute bacterium, Brucella, of which there are 
two main types, Brucella melitensis and Brucella abortus. The disease 
caused by the former used to be commonly known as Malta fever. 
It was in that island that the causative agent was discovered by Bruce, 
and the people of Malta object strongly to the name of their island 
being attached to a widely diffused disease of which they have by no 
means a monopoly. Goats and sheep are the reservoirs of infection 
of Br. melitensis. Infection of human beings is acquired by the taking 
of milk or milk products of infected animals, or by close association 
with such animals. The disease appears to be most widespread in 
_ Sicily, where some thousand cases are reported annually, but is not 
uncommon in other provinces of the south where it is a definite 
hazard to human health. Notified cases probably by no means 
represent the total incidence, since cases may be confused with 
influenza or many other febrile diseases. Undulant fever occurs most 
often in rural communities and in persons whose occupation brings 
them in contact with goats and sheep or their carcases. Cases tend 
to occur in localized epidemic outbreaks. There is often a marked 
seasonal prevalence, the period of maximum prevalence coinciding 
with the period of parturition or abortion of goats and sheep. For 
those not in contact with these animals the boiling of milk is a sufh- 
cient safeguard against infection. ‘Though the mortality is low, 
melitensis fever may be very prolonged and very debilitating. 

Brucella abortus is relatively unimportant as a cause of human 
.undulant fever, but is of great importance from the economic and 
veterinary points of view. It is the cause of contagious abortion of 
cows: cattle are the main reservoir of infection. Human infection is 
incidental and not common. The disease is endemic in parts of Italy. 
In 1936 it was reported that 67 per cent. of the cattle on one estate 
in the Roman Campagna were infected. 


, 
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Malaria. Malaria no longer occupies the predominant position 
among the public health problems of Italy that it did a generation or 
so ago, but it is still the most important cause of sickness in parts of 
southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. Unfortunately morbidity and 
mortality statistics never afford any precise information as to the 
prevalence of malaria. Mortality figures are a very inadequate index. 


In countries in which there is good provision for medical assistance . 
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only a very small proportion of malaria attacks terminate fatally. 
The disease may, on the other hand, contribute to the incidence and 
fatality of many other pathological conditions by undermining its 
victims’ powers of resistance, but there is no statistical evidence 
available of the extent to which it does so. ‘The notification of cases 
of malaria, even if compulsory, can never be complete in countries 
where the disease is endemic. Many sufferers do not seek medical 
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aid; they treat themselves or gountreated. When medical aid is sought 
there is often extreme difficulty in distinguishing a relapse from a 
fresh infection. Cases are notified in Italy—135,340 in 1936 and 
108,480 in 1937—but it is not possible to form any opinion as to what 
proportion of total cases these figures represent. In 1920 it was 
estimated that the number of sufferers from malaria in Italy exceeded 
two million. 7 
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Special surveys are necessary to measure the extent of malaria 
infection in a community. The determination of the percentage of 
children of school and pre-school ages who have enlarged spleens, 
and the percentages of children who harbour malaria parasites in their 
blood is the most commonly applied method of measuring endemic 
malaria. Numerous investigations of this kind have been carried out 
in Italy. Though statistical data concerning malaria are very in- 
complete they justify certain general statements regarding the present 
distribution of the disease in Italy and substantiate the very remark- 
able decline in the prevalence of malaria that has been witnessed 
during the last fifty years. In Figs. 28-30 the geographical distribution 
of malaria mortality and its intensity are graphically displayed for 
1881-1883, 1900-1902, and 1929-1932. It may be that in the earliest 
period the diagnosis of malaria was less reliable than to-day, but that 
the errors were not very considerable is shown by the fact that 
the distribution of the disease depicted in the map for 1881-1883 is 
substantially the same as at later periods. | 

Direct evidence of the decline of malaria is provided by the sickness 
returns of the army and of employees of the State railways. The 
number of cases of malaria per thousand men per annum were: 


Army State Railways 
1898. ee pe 1920... 5-220 
TOOL. 46-3 1923. » E520 
EQLO: i) ME Ero O31. noe 
EOES! 5 Pe ee | 1932". - 7 46 
Fo22. -. 5. 6:3 
EO2S =... ; I°5 


A still further decline has been reported in more recent years. At 
the end of last century some 15,000 deaths were attributed each year 
to malaria. In 1922 the number had fallen to 4,085, in 1930 to 
2,781, in 1936 to 1,291, in 1937 to 1,032, and in 1938 to only 750. 
Most of this remarkable decline can be credited to direct, or indirect, 
anti-malaria effort. 

The 750 deaths attributed to malaria in 1938 had a similar distribu- 
tion to that of the heavy mortality of early years: 


Piedmont . : ; : 8 Umbria. ‘ ; ; I 
Liguria. ; ; j 3 Latium . : 5 2s 
Lombardy . ; : : 12 Abruzzi and Molise . : 9 
Venezia Tridentina. I ° Campania . ; : fo $8 
Venezia Euganea. ; Serer: Apulia , ; : Te tOSs 
Venezia Giulia and Zara ‘ 3 Lucania . ; : pero 
Emilia : : : : 5 Calabria . : : - = 135 
Tuscany . , ; cies Sicily f : : ; |. 170 


The Marches. ‘ ; 2 Sardinia . : ; ESO 
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Small as many of these figures are, they illustrate the main charac- 
teristics of the distribution of malaria, which are: (1) the much 
greater intensity of malaria in southern Italy and the islands than in 
the north; (2) the existence of endemic malaria in the coastal region 
at the head of the Adriatic from the delta of the Po to the mouth of 
the Isonzo; (3) the persistence of malaria of a mild type but widely 
distributed in the valley of the Po; (4) the freedom from malaria of 
the northern mountainous districts. 

Malaria infection is transmitted from man to man by the bite of 
an Anopheles mosquito. Having taken a meal of infected blood the 
mosquito only becomes infective after the lapse of at least a week, 
during which time the malaria parasite undergoes a cycle of develop- 
ment in the mosquito host. Mosquitoes lay their eggs on water, and 
all stages of the mosquito’s development from egg to adult are 
aquatic. ‘The mosquito responsible for malaria transmission in Italy 
is Anopheles maculipennis. 'The prevalence of mosquitoes, and con- 
sequently the prevalence of malaria, is dependent upon collections of 
water suitable for the aquatic stages of the insects’ existence. 

In the light of these elementary facts the malaria distribution in 
Italy is evidently anomalous. 'The valley of the Po is extremely well 
watered, and extensive irrigation areas are devoted to rice cultivation: 
A. maculipennis is very abundant, and yet malaria is not very prevalent 
and is clinically mild. In the hilly semi-arid south, and in similar 
country in Sicily and Sardinia, malaria is very much more common 
and much more serious. In these regions there is water enough for 
man, his beasts, and his crops, and so more than enough for mosquitoes. 
Anophelism without malaria was the puzzle; it was the subject of 
much speculation until relatively recent research supplied the clue. 

It has been discovered that Anopheles maculipennis is not a homo- 
geneous species. ‘Though all the adult members of the species look 
very much alike, there is remarkable diversity in the characteristics 
of the eggs which they lay. A study of the eggs shows that six quite 
sharply distinct ‘races’ of A. maculipennis exist in Italy. Several of 
these races much prefer cattle and pigs as the source of their food 
supply, and only bite man for want of something better. Mosquitoes 
such as these may be very abundant in places where there is very 
little or no malaria, but are responsible for the infrequent malaria of 
Lombardy. Two of the races, elutus and labranchiae, are, on the 
other hand, anthropophile; they prefer man to animals, and so are 
dangerous carriers of malaria. They both have a preference for 
slightly brackish water in which to breed. A. maculipennis var. elutus 
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is abundant in the lagoon area round Venice, Chioggia, and neighbour- 
hood. A. maculipennis var. labranchiae is responsible for most if not 
all of the malaria of southern Italy, where the freedom of certain limited 
areas from malaria, for example the Sarno plain, is explained by the 
absence of brackish water to suit the taste of labranchiae. 

Anopheles mosquitoes are most common and active in the summer 
and autumn months and very few malaria infections are contracted 
in Italy between November and June. Relapses may occur at any 
_ time, but even relapses are most numerous in the malaria season, 
June to October. Benign tertian malaria is most prevalent in June and 
July, and malignant tertian malaria in July, August, and September. 

In Sicily as in southern Italy A. maculipennis var. labranchiae is the 
chief malaria carrier. It breeds in brackish marshes round the coast, 
in fresh water inland, and in brackish inland lakes, such as Lake 
Pergusa (2,000 ft. a.s.].). 

Malaria is endemic throughout Sardinia, and in places hyper- 
endemic. Rather more detailed information is available about malaria 
in Sardinia than in most other parts of Italy. Some valuable research 
work has been done there in recent years, with the collaboration of 
the International Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
independently. ‘The intensity of the infection in the north-east of 
the island as recently as 1929 is shown by the following figures: 

Simscola Posada Lode Torpe 
Spleen index. 9393 97°2 93°0 92°0 
Parasite index ‘ 14°0 45:2 15°4 36°5 
Since 1929 the prevalence of the disease has been much reduced. 
The malaria season in Sardinia lasts from June to the end of the year. 
‘Benign tertian malaria is slightly more in evidence than malignant 
tertian, but the difference is not great. Quartan malaria accounts for 
from I to 2 per cent. of infections. As in most other endemic centres, 
gametocytes, the infective sexual forms of the parasite, are most 
commonly found in children. 

Both labranchiae and elutus races of A. maculipennis act as carriers of 
malaria in Sardinia; the former is more common in the north of the 
island. Here labranchiae breed among weeds along the edges of 
slowly flowing rivers and streams. 

A. superpictus, which breeds in hill streams, has been reported as 
occurring in the hills of southern Italy; it may possibly occur in 
Sicily, but is said not to be present in Sardinia. Nothing is known 
regarding its aptitude for carrying malaria in Italy, but in the Balkan 
countries it is an important carrier. In any case, it does not appear to 
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be of much importance in Italy, which is fortunate, as it is a trouble- 
some species to control. 

In winter the adult A. maculipennis labranchiae hibernate in houses, 
stables, and so on. ‘They leave their winter quarters early in March, 
and the first generation of adults hatches out in April. Thereafter 
they breed in increasing numbers throughout the summer, and may 
fly 3 miles or more from their breeding-places. They usually bite 
people indoors, but may do so in the open. 

Much might be written about the measures taken in Italy during 
recent years in the fight against malaria, the most interesting aspect of 
which is the bonifica integrale. 'The original conception of bonifica 
might quite adequately be translated as ‘land reclamation’. When, 
however, the role played by the mosquito in the transmission of 
malaria infection was at last appreciated, the association of malaria 
with marshland inspired a law concerning the drainage of marshes. 
Reclamations carried out in accordance with the provisions of that 
law were successful in diminishing the prevalence of malaria in some 
places. In the valley of the river Po, where malaria was not as severe 
as in the south, and where economic and social conditions were more 
favourable, the reclaimed land was well cultivated and malaria 
became less frequent. At Mondello, to the north-west of Palermo, 
reclamation work carried out in the nineties of last century all but 
eliminated malaria which had been very severe. In the south of Italy 
and in Sardinia, however, such early attempts at reclamation generally 
failed to reduce malaria; canals and drainage channels were as pro- 
ductive of mosquitoes as was the original marsh, sometimes more so. 

In December 1928 the Mussolini Act for bonifica integrale (III, Chap. 
XIV), co-ordinated all the work necessary to adapt land, and the water 
on it, to such intensive forms of production as would ensure work and 
higher social standards for a dense rural population. All land capable 
of being made productive, or more productive than hitherto, came 
within the provisions of the Act, which was in the charge of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, acting in close co-operation — 
with the General Directorate of Health of the Ministry of the Interior 
with regard to all matters directly concerned with the prevention of 
malaria. Although this Act is not primarily anti-malarial in scope 
or design, its foundations being economic and social, it has, for this 
very reason, achieved a far greater degree of control, in some places 
an elimination, of malaria, than any limited scheme designed ad hoc 
could have brought about. From the health point of view the most 
spectacular results have been achieved in the Pontine Marshes which i 
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for centuries had so unenviable a reputation for malaria. Here, where 
formerly during summer there were but a few hundred malaria- 
stricken people housed in miserable huts, there are modern towns and 
villages with a total population of 60,000. Before the work was begun 
80 per cent. of the population were infected with malaria; now the 
proportion of infected nowhere exceeds 5 per cent. In 1933 the 
population of this Pontine region was about 42,000; there were 1,189 
primary cases of malaria. In 1934, with a population of 64,000, only 
556 fresh infections were reported. In 1935, among a population 
approximately the same as in the previous year, only 13 fresh infec- 
tions had been reported up to 15 October. Many factors have been 
operative in this spectacular control of malaria, such as the provision 
of metal gauze to windows and doors of dwellings, the application 
of Paris green or oil to mosquito breeding-places, a freer use of 
quinine and other anti-malaria drugs, much more readily available 
medical treatment of the sick, and more efficient sanitary control 
generally; all of these factors operate among a population enjoying 
a relatively high standard of living. ‘The combined force of all these 
improvements may not have eliminated Anopheles maculipennis, but 
in certain cases the harmful ‘races’ of that insect which were responsible 
for the transmission of malaria have disappeared. 

Apart from the reclamation schemes there is in each province of 
southern Italy and in the islands an anti-malaria committee, which 
in 1938 was charged with the duty of drawing up a plan of campaign 
with due regard to budgetary possibilities. ‘The provincial medical 
officers were called upon to prepare reports on a standard form, 
containing all information necessary for the prosecution of a success- 
ful anti-malaria campaign, including a description of the chief 
breeding-places of Anopheles in their respective provinces. Increased 
use was to be made of Paris green as a mosquito larvicide and of 
breeding-ponds for gambusia, a fish which eats mosquito larvae. 

Recent events can hardly fail to aggravate the malaria problems of 
Italy. Warlike operations must interfere with the application of 
routine anti-malaria measures. In recent years very large numbers 
of civilians and soldiers suffering from malaria have been invalided 
from east Africa, and Italian troops were badly affected by malaria 
during the Albanian campaign. ‘The introduction of fresh strains of 
infection is likely to have unfortunate consequences. Moreover, the 
nutrition of the greater part of the population has undoubtedly 
suffered. ‘he importance of dietetic insufficiency in lowering bodily 
resistance to malarial and other infections was recently demonstrated | 
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in the Po delta. Here the opening of feeding centres for the children 
of an ill-nourished population did much to diminish the frequency 
and severity of malaria attacks. 

Italian malariologists have made important contributions to our 
knowledge of the disease. The Ettore Marchiafava Institute of 
Malariology in Rome, formerly the International School of Malario- 
logy, attracted many students from abroad. It has been active in 
prosecuting and fostering research. In 1939 it established three 
subsidiary research centres in what was then Italian East Africa at 
Dire Daua (Harar), Agordat (Eritrea), and Genale (Somaliland). 
Recently the Malaria Department of the Rome Institute of Public 
Health started upon what promised to be a career of usefulness on 
somewhat similar lines. There is an Italian scientific journal devoted 
exclusively to malariology, the Rivista di Malariologia. 

Leishmamasis. Kala azar, the visceral form of leishmaniasis, is fairly 
widespread in the southern provinces and islands, but nowhere in 
Italy is it a disease of much importance, and most cases are now 
curable. It is a disease of considerable antiquity in Mediterranean 
countries as evidenced by the local names given to it long before the 
discovery of the causal agent. This is Leishmania donovani, a minute 
single-celled animal parasite that is transmitted from host to host by 
a sandfly, Phlebotomus pernictosus. In the Mediterranean form of the 
disease very young children are most commonly infected, though it 
would seem that adult cases are not so uncommon as was at one time 
thought. The incidence of the disease seems to be fairly constant 
year after year; serious epidemics have never been reported from the 
Mediterranean littoral. In Italy, as elsewhere, dogs are the reservoirs 
of infection. ‘The parasites are very numerous in macrophages cir- 
culating in the blood-vessels of the infected dog’s skin and are readily 
accessible to the sandfly. 

Cases of kala azar have been reported from Campania, Abruzzi and 
Molise, Apulia, Lucania, Sicily, and Sardinia. ‘he most persistent 
foci of infection appear to be in Sicily, where for many years past 
some 250 cases have been reported annually from Catania; cases have 
also occurred in the neighbourhood of Palermo and Messina. In 
Sicily the distribution of the sandfly Phlebotomus perniciosus 1s 
identical with the distribution of kala azar. The most promising 
method of combating kala azar in Mediterranean countries is by 
destroying the infected dogs. 

The cutaneous form of leishmaniasis, known in the East as oriental 


sore, is clinically quite distinct from the visceral form, though the 
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causal agent Leishmania tropica is identical in appearance with 
L. donovani. It is characterized by chronic ulceration of the skin. 
Recent reports show that oriental sore is widely prevalent in rural 
districts along the Adriatic coast of Italy from the Forli district of 
Emilia southward. The insect transmitter of L. tropica in Italy is the 
sandfly Phlebotomus perfiliewi (macedonicus). 'This sandfly is said to 
breed in dung heaps which are often in close proximity to peasants’ 
houses in villages near the east coast. ‘These houses are commonly 
of two stories, human beings occupying the upper floor, cattle and 
horses the lower. The incidence of oriental sore depends on the 
proximity of the dung heap. In the Campobasso province of Abruzzi 
and Molise there is a local law prohibiting dung heaps within a 
distance of from 80 to 100 metres from human habitations, and 
though there are sandflies there is practically no oriental sore. 

Sandfly Fever. Sandfly fever is a fever of short duration with an 
extremely low mortality rate, but it is incapacitating while it lasts. 
An epidemic among susceptible troops would seriously impede 
military operations. ‘The infecting germ of sandfly fever is transmitted 
by the sandfly Phlebotomus papatasu, which abounds in Sicily and is 
plentiful in Sardinia. Accumulations of rubble provide ideal breed- 
‘ing-places for this sandfly, which is active from May to October and 
most prevalent in moist, cloudy, warm weather, but does not travel 
far. There was a large outbreak of sandfly fever at Messina after the 
earthquake of 1909; in 1910 there were some 6,000 cases. Destruction 
of buildings by bombardment might well produce conditions favour- 
able to an extensive outbreak. 

Troops should not be quartered near ruined buildings in Sicily 
- during the summer and autumn, and all loose, damp rubbish should 
be removed from the vicinity of camps. It is useful to spray tents 
and rooms with ‘Flit’ or some similar substance to destroy sandflies. 
Sufferers from sandfly fever should be protected from the bites of 
these insects during the first two days of the fever, the infective stage 
of the disease. 

Tuberculosis. .'Tuberculosis is still a very important cause of sick- 
ness and death in Italy, though recent years have witnessed a steady 
improvement. The death-rates per 100,000 caused by tuberculosis 
of all forms during the following years were: 
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The heaviest incidence of tuberculosis in Italy is in the towns. All 
but three of the communes with populations exceeding 100,000 had 
tuberculosis death-rates in 1937 in excess of the national rate (86 per 
100,000): 
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It is probable that the urban mortality rates are understated. A 
very considerable number of deaths of city dwellers takes place in 
sanatoria or special hospitals outside municipal limits, and there 
does not appear to be any complete system of correcting distribution 
of deaths. For example, in 1926 the crude tuberculosis death-rate 
of Milan was 144 per 100,000; after correction for deaths that had 
occurred outside the commune it became 215. ‘The relatively low 
incidence of tuberculosis in rural areas may possibly be due in part 
to the fewer diagnostic facilities available. 

The incidence of tuberculosis in the two sexes is almost exactly 
equal. Pulmonary tuberculosis death-rates over 100 per 100,000 
were reported for men of all age groups from 20 to 60, and for women 
from 20 to 35. ‘he female rates between 20 and 30 were much higher 
than the male rates. Other forms of tuberculosis are most in evidence 
during infancy and in the age groups of 1 to 5. 

At first sight it seems surprising that the incidence of tuberculosis 
in Italy, with its abundant sunlight and a climate conducive to out- 
door life at most seasons, should be higher than in England. Over- 
crowding in tenements in industrial centres, scarcity of fuel and the 
consequent discouragement of open windows and ventilation in 
winter, and too small a consumption of milk and other protective 
foods during infancy, are probably important factors in the spread 
of infection. 

During the inter-war period much increased attention was paid 
to the prevention of tuberculosis, and to this the remarkable decline 
in prevalence was undoubtedly due. In 1927 the formation of anti- 
tuberculosis associations was made compulsory in every Italian 
province. ‘These provincial consorzi are composed of representatives 
of the province, its communes, syndicates, charitable organizations, 
provident and insurance organizations, and the medical profession. In. 
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the same year a law was passed which made insurance against tuber- 
culosis compulsory for all persons insured against disability and old 
age; insured persons and their dependants are entitled to free treat- 
ment in hospitals, sanatoria, and convalescent homes (p. 425). It is 
said that more than half the population of Italy is now covered by 
this tuberculosis insurance scheme which, from the health point of 
view, is one of the most interesting features of the Carta del Lavoro. 
Equal contributions are paid by employer and employee. Workers 
with a daily wage of 8 lire or less contribute 1 lira a month; higher 
paid workers contribute 2 lire a month. 

Tuberculosis insurance institutions are now very numerous. It was 
anticipated that by 1939 there would be available for tuberculosis 
patients in Italy special accommodation in sanatoria and hospitals 
amounting to 20,640 beds, provided at a cost of 500, million lire. 
The total accommodation, as given by official statistics for 1937, was 
40 climatic sanatoria (6,937 beds), 66 hospital sanatoria (19,336 beds), 
special accommodation in 276 hospitals (11,082 beds), 48 private 
institutions (4,256 beds), 44 institutions for non-pulmonary forms of 
tuberculosis (6,757 beds), 4 convalescent working-colonies (533 beds), 
152 preventoria (21,559 beds), and 461 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries. 

These astonishing figures represent a prodigious effort. Several 
voluntary organizations have contributed, notably the Italian Red 
Cross. Many of the climatic institutions, in the hills or by the sea, 
and many sanatoria and dispensaries were admirably equipped and 
run, and gave the visitor the impression of well-directed energy. The 
educational side of tuberculosis prevention was being prosecuted 
with vigour. It seemed that tuberculosis was well on the way to 
extinction as a predominant cause of morbidity and death. The 
present war is likely to undo the good of nearly a generation of effort. 

The National Institute for Social Insurance (Istituto Nazionale 
Fascista della Previdenza Sociale, p. 426) controls compulsory insur- 
ance against tuberculosis, and finances and administers the Forlanini 
Institute at Rome. This is a tuberculosis hospital and sanatorium 
and a specialist school for Italian and foreign doctors engaged in the 
study of tuberculosis. It consists of a large building for scientific and 
teaching work, medical, surgical, and special department clinics, 
research laboratories, X-ray and physiotherapy departments, offices, 
and a large amphitheatre; a hostel for 70 Italian and foreign students ; 
an open terrace for experimental animals; and a very fine museum 
of special and pathological anatomy. Close by are the four hospital 
sanatorium buildings, each with 250 beds. The institute is a model 
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of its kind. There is also a school for nurses, and a special hospital 
for non-tubercular pulmonary diseases. The teaching programme 
included: (1) a clinical course on tuberculosis and respiratory diseases 
for students of the Faculty of Medicine of Rome; (2) a six-month 
course of further study; and (3) a two-year course necessary for 
obtaining the university degree of specialist and for securing an 
appointment as a medical officer at a tuberculosis hospital, sanato- 
rium, or dispensary. 

Pneumonia and Bronchitis. It has already been noted that the 
death-rates attributed to the pneumonias in Italy are commonly 
three times greater than the corresponding death-rates in England 
and Wales. Some of the difference may possibly be explained by a 
more rigid selection in England of the primary rather than the 
immediate cause, in the classification of the causes of death. Even so, 
the difference remains great. Of the 66,546 deaths in 1937 caused 
by the pneumonias, 23 per cent. concerned infants in the first year 
of life, 18 per cent. children in the age group 1-4, and 3X per cent. 
age groups 65 and over. 

Ten of the twenty-two towns with populations exceeding 100,000 
had pneumonia death-rates in 1937 in excess of the national rate of 
201 per 100,000. ‘They were: Brescia 315, Catania 291, Reggio di 
Calabria 287, Naples 264, Florence 244, Palermo 238, Modena 228, 
Messina 220, Milan 219, and Turin 207. ‘The lowest rate, 140, was 
at Cagliari. 

Deaths attributed to bronchitis were much more numerous in the 
smaller communes. Bronchitis death-rates in excess of the national 
rate of 12:4 were reported in only two of the large towns: Catania 
57°8 and Taranto 49:5. Both these towns, however, had compara- 
tively low tuberculosis death-rates. Infants in the first year of life 
accounted for 22 per cent. of the bronchitis deaths in Italy in 1937, 
and persons aged 65 and over for 54 per cent. 

Influenza. Influenza is a notifiable disease in Italy, but what rela- 
tion the number of cases notified bears to the actual incidence of this 
polymorphous disease it is impossible to say. Influenza was respon- 
sible for 47,661 notified cases and 10,675 deaths in 1936 and for 
132,868 cases and 12,110 deaths in 1937. Of the large towns in Italy 
Bari was the chief sufferer in 1937. Here an influenza death-rate of 
247 per 100,000 was recorded. ‘The next highest death-rates were 
recorded in Cagliari 48, Brescia 45, and Naples 44. It is interesting 
to note that in that year Bari recorded by far the lowest tuberculosis 


death-rate of any town in Italy; possibly sufferers from that disease 
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were removed by influenza. Bari’s pneumonia and bronchitis death- 
rates were also low in comparison with most other Italian towns. 

Venereal Diseases. Both syphilis and gonorrhoea are widespread 
in Italy, but, as in other countries, there are no adequate data con- 
cerning the extent of their prevalence in different parts of the country. 
The number of deaths ascribed to syphilis is a very inadequate index 
of the incidence of that disease. Some significant special studies have 
been published regarding the incidence of congenital syphilis. This 
would appear to be very much more common among illegitimate than 
_ among legitimate children, but much of the difference may be more 
apparent than real. Most of the cases among illegitimate infants are 
reported from foundling hospitals and similar institutions, whence 
accurate diagnosis may be expected. Private practitioners, on the 
other hand, are little disposed to report a diagnosis of syphilis. When 
infants with congenital syphilis die from some intercurrent disease, 
_acommon event, no reference to syphilis is usually made in the death 
returns. 

Of the infants cared for in the foundling hospital in Rome from 
Ig21 to 1925 no less than 22 per cent. were congenital syphilitics. 
In Naples the percentages were lower, 6 in the foundling hospital, 
and 16 in the children’s clinic. In the Milan foundling hospital 
the pércentage of infants with congenital syphilis increased annually 
from 4 in 1929 to 6°5 in 1932. Of 7,283 patients seen during 1920- 
1929 in the children’s clinic in Messina, 256, or 3-5 per cent., had 
congenital syphilis. All these figures are indicative of a high preva- 
lence of syphilis in Italy. 

By enactments of 1923 and 1926 provisions were made for the 
gratuitous treatment of all sufferers from venereal diseases regardless 
of their social position. Dispensaries, connected wherever possible 
with hospitals, were obligatory in all towns with populations in excess 
of 30,000. They were installed and supported at the expense of the 
commune, but many received subventions from the State. The 
laboratory work of the dispensaries was undertaken by the provincial 
laboratories. Anti-venereal disease propaganda was a function of the 
dispensary, and a watch was kept on press and other advertisements 
concerning the treatment of these diseases. Evening sessions were 
held at dispensaries for the convenience of working people. Notices 
warning the public against venereal disease and its perils contained 
the statement: “Whosoever is suffering from venereal disease and hides 
the condition, and transmits it to another person, is subject to from 
one to three years’ detention under Article 554 of the Penal Code.’ 
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In sixteen ports special arrangements were provided by the State 
for the gratuitous treatment of venereal diseases among men of the 
mercantile marine of all nationalities. ‘These provisions were made 
in accordance with the International Agreement of Brussels, 1924. 

Prostitution became very strictly regulated in Italy. Street 
accosting was forbidden and girls unaccompanied by men were not 
served in cafés. Clandestine prostitution was looked for; raids were 
frequent. Girls taken in these raids were sent to hospital if infected. 
Those free from diseases were warned, if they were Italian, or 
expelled the country, if foreign. Dancing girls were controlled. 
‘Rendez-vous’ houses were practically abolished. There were 27 
licensed houses in Rome in 1933. Dancing and the serving of alco- 
holic drinks were forbidden in these matsons de tolérance, which had 
to be kept clean. They and their inmates were inspected and 
examined twice weekly. Periodically Wassermann tests and laboratory 
tests for gonorrhoea were carried out. In spite of these strict regula- 
tions there does not appear to be any published evidence of a decline 
in the incidence of venereal diseases. | 

Pellagra. Pellagra is a disease the causes of which are still obscure. 
It is characterized by a typical symmetrical rash, chiefly of exposed 
parts of the body, stomatitis, diarrhoea, marked emaciation, and 
neurasthenic effects comprising fits of depression alternating with 
mania. ‘lhere is a marked constant seasonal variation in the intensity 
of the symptoms. In Italy the consumption of maize was long 
regarded as the most important causative factor. Vitamin deficiency 
of the diet is almost certainly an important cause. ‘The disease is 
most prevalent among poor rural workers. 

In Italy more than go per cent. of the cases notified are reported 
from the province of Venezia Euganea—673 of the total 716 notified 
cases in 1938. There were 21 cases in Lombardy; nine other pro- 
vinces reported from 1 to 4 cases each. 

Anthrax. Anthrax is an acute disease caused by a bacillus. It is a 
widespread affection in animals, particularly sheep and cattle. In man 
it occurs sporadically, generally by accidental inoculation through 
the skin. It occurs most frequently among persons whose occupa- 
tions bring them into close contact with animals or animal products— 
shepherds, stablemen, tanners, butchers, and those who work in 
wool and hair. The resulting lesion is called malignant pustule. 
There is also an internal, very fatal, form of anthrax. 

Anthrax occurs throughout Italy, but is most prevalent in southern 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. The numbers of human cases notified in 
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Italy were: 1935, 1,252 with 150 deaths; 1936, 1,058, with 136 deaths; 
1937, 1,135 with 140 deaths. Of the 1,188 cases notified in 1938, 
81 per cent. occurred in Latium, Apulia, Lucania, Calabria, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. In these compartments the disease appears to be as 
prevalent as anywhere in Europe. Large numbers of cattle are 
vaccinated against the disease each year. 
Rabies. Rabies is common in Italy. In 1928 there were 17 anti- 
rabies institutes in Italy and 19 special dispensaries in which Pasteur 
treatment was given. In 1936 and 1937 the numbers of persons bitten 
_ by animals either suffering or suspected to be suffering from rabies, 
who presented themselves for treatment, were 4,862 and 4,849 
respectively; of these 5 died from hydrophobia. The number of 
persons bitten appears to be decreasing: 7,728 in 1927, 6,284 in 1928. 
Trachoma. ‘Trachoma is fairly widespread in Sardinia, Sicily, 
Apulia, and the Abruzzi, but is most prevalent in the Sassari province 
_ of Sardinia, where the standard of life is as low as anywhere in Italy. 
The total number of sufferers is not known. In the worst infected 
areas there are special schools for trachomatous children. ‘There 
were 156 anti-trachoma dispensaries in 1925. Of recent years the 
National Fascist Institute of Social Insurance has interested itself in 
this disease, and by 1938 the institute had 53 anti-trachoma dispen- 
saries of its own in which 26,575 persons were treated. 


CHAPTER XIII 
POPULATION 


| ae according to the census of 1936, had a resident population of 
42,993,602. ‘This compares with a population of 47,387,000 in the 
United Kingdom in 1937, and of 41,907,000 in France in 1936. The 
Italian census before 1936 had been decennial, occurring in the first 
year of each decade, and the population returns had been calculated 
on the basis of the number of persons actually present in the various 
centres and areas (populazione presente) at the time of the census. In 
the 1936 census, however, the principal calculations were made on 
the basis of the number of persons resident in the communes (popu- 
lazione residente). ‘This change appears to have been made in order 
to include the large number of Italians who were out of the country, 
or fighting in Abyssinia. The change makes comparison difficult 
with the detailed returns of previous years. Vital statistics and the 
growth of Italian population are described on pages 625 and 630. 


Census Areas and Units (p. 403) 


The kingdom of Italy, in 1936, was divided into 94 provinces | 
(provincie) which were grouped into 18 compartments (comparti- 
mentt or regiont). ‘The provinces were subdivided into 7,339 communes 
(comunt). "The provinces numbered 92 until 1935, when the provinces 
of Asti and Littoria were created. The average population of a pro- 
vince 1s 451,538 and of a commune 5,783. The average number of 
communes in each province is 78, but they vary considerably in size 
and population (Table 11). Each province has its capital (capoluogo), 
and each commune its principal town or centre. The commune 
generally takes its name from its centre, the size of which naturally 
tends to vary. 

It is common practice in Italy to regard the population figure of the 
commune as that of the centre, especially when the latter is a town of 
any size. ‘The population figure of the commune, in reality, is nor- 
mally greater than the true size of the town, since the commune often 
embraces large tracts of well-populated agricultural country as well. 
For example, Ferrara, generally classified as a city with a population 
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of over 100,000, has in reality an urban population of 58,187. Of 
the remaining population of the commune 37,496 live in scattered 
houses and 23,582 in small settlements. Reggio di Calabria affords an 
analogous example in southern Italy. ‘The urban centre has a popu- 
lation of 60,342, whilst 18,175 of the rest of the population of the 


Percentages of the Population in Communes of Different Sizes, 1936 
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The Marches 1,278,071 03 54°3 46°4 
Umbria 725,918 0'4 36°9 62°7 as 
Latium 2,647,088 I'o SAS? ay | 4a7 
Abruzzi and Molise 1,600,631 3 69°3 29°4 ie 
Campania 3,698,695 0-3 41°0 35°3 23°4 
Apulia 2,637,022 orl 29°1 58:9 II‘g 
Lucania 543,262 0°5 74°9 24°6 A 
Calabria E,771,05% O°4 66°5 26°3 6°38 
‘Sicily . 4,000,078 orl 28°2, 50°5 21-2 
- Sardinia 1,034,206 2A. 68-9 18°4 103 
italy”. . ; : | 42,993,602 13 47°0 33°9 17°8 


commune live in scattered houses and 41,287 in 67 small centres. 
Generally the urban population, or that of the centre, is about half 
that of the commune. Where, however, the main city or town of the 
' commune is relatively small its population is often even less than half 
| that of the commune. For example, in the commune of Pistoia the 
| city has a population of 29,532, whilst 30,366 live in scattered houses 
| and 12,314 in 46 smaller centres. The difference between the popu- 
i lation of the commune and of its principal urban centre naturally 
| depends on whether the area of the commune covers an urban 
| district or a region of predominantly nuclear or dispersed rural 
} settlements. Where the rural settlements dre compact towns, as in 
| the greater part of Apulia and Sicily, the population of the commune 
| and that of the centre are almost the same. For example, the urban 
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centre of Barletta has a population of 51,597 and the commune of 
52,386, whilst the town of Adrano has 24,307 out of a commune of 
24,515. Another example of the danger of. using the population 
figure of the commune as that of the urban centre occurs where the 
suburbs of a large city may extend into a neighbouring commune. 

The statistics of the population of the communes distinguished by 
altitude (‘Table 2) in the various compartments cannot, therefore, be 
taken as referring to the towns with any exactness, except perhaps in 
Sicily, Apulia, and much of Calabria, where a fair idea of size in 
relation to altitude is given. On the other hand, they do afford a 
rough idea of the distribution of population at various heights. 

The Italian census distinguishes between scattered and nucleated 
population. ‘The scattered population, which is considered for the 
most part to be rural, amounted to 24-4 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation in 1921 and rose to 26:6 per cent. in 1931, but then decreased 
slightly to 26-2 per cent. in 1936. ‘The greatest increase in scattered 
population was in Liguria and in Venetia. The following table indi- 
cates the position in 1936. 


Resident Population, 1936-1937 














Nucleated Scattered 

Province Total Number % Number % 
Piedmont 3,506,134 2,598,401 | 74°1 907,733 | 25°9 
Liguria . 1,466,915 1,210,065 82°5 256,850 17°5 
Lombardy 5,836,342 4,744,714 81°3 1,091,628 18-7 
Venezia Tridentina . 669,029 510,610 | 763 158,419 23 
Venezia Euganea 4,287,806 2,374,790 55°4 1,913,016 44°6 
Venezia Giulia and : 

Zara 977,257 778,344 | 79°6 198,913 | 20°4 
Emilia . 3,339,058 1,633,371 | 48-9 1,705;687 |. 51% 
Tuscany ; 2,974,439 1,803,568 60°6 1,170,871 39°4 
The Marches . 1,278,071 583,513 5-9 694,588 54°3 
Umbria 725,918 332,471 | 45°8 393447 | 54°2 
Latium . : j 2,647,088 2,117,844 | 800 529,244 | 20°0 
Abruzzi and Molise 1,600,631 1,102,487 68-9 498,144 315 
Campania 3,698,695 3,068,111 83:0 630,584 170 
Apulia . 2,637,022 2,460,501 93°3 176,521 6°7 
Lucania 543,262 471,846 86°9 71,416 13'I 
Calabria 1,771,082 1,393,211 78°6 378,440 | 25 
Sicily 4,000,078 3,599,570 go'o 400,508 10'0 
Sardinia 1,034,206 O51 OTO: | “92°0 82,596 8-0 

Italy - | 42,993,602 | 31,735,027 | 73°8 | 11,258,575 | -26°2 








The methods for calculating the statistics of scattered population 
vary considerably from region to region. ‘There is no uniform 
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criterion and it is left to the initiative of local authorities to decide 
in doubtful cases whether the population is scattered or not. Gener- 
ally hamlets (casalz) are included in the scattered population, but this 
is not satisfactory as the word has different meanings throughout 
Italy. Geographers have, in some regions, checked the distribution 
of the scattered population with large-scale maps and by field work. 
Riccardi corrected the 1921 census data of Umbria, and suggested 
a total scattered population of 339,656 instead of 345,271. The 


general tendency throughout the country seems to be to exaggerate 


the numbers of the scattered population. In Fig. 34 an intermediate 
form of distribution of rural population, neither truly scattered nor 
nucleated, is distinguished. This map has been constructed by 
Italian geographers who claim to have modified and corrected the 
census. | 


Distribution and Density of Population 


In 1936 the distribution of the ‘present’ population of 42,444,588 
was 19,887,211 (20,082,541 resident) in northern Italy, 9,085,163 
(9,226,147 resident) in central, 8,508,084 (8,650,870 resident) in 
southern, and 4,954,130 (5,034,274 resident) in the islands. Penin- 
sular Italy, which has a greater area than continental Italy, had a 
present population of 19,061,701, as against 18,428,757. ‘The pro- 
vinces (‘Table 1) with the largest populations were Naples (2,175,780), 
Milan (2,152,566), Rome (1,588,064), ‘Turin (1,178,049), Bari 
(987,172), Palermo (882,659), Genoa (859,714), and Florence 


(846,833). ‘The provinces with the greatest densities of population 


were Milan (2,041 per sq. mile), Naples (1,818 per sq. mile), Genoa 


(1,238 per sq. mile), and Padua (808 per sq. mile). ‘The province of 
_ Milan had the greatest number of communes (246) and Bergamo the 


second greatest (218). Cuneo is the province with the largest area 


(2,870 sq. miles), followed by Friuli (2,765 sq. miles), Foggia (2,745 sq. 


miles), and Bolzano (2,736 sq. miles). 

The population of the twenty largest communes and their growth 
since 1871 is shown in the table on the next page. 

The census of 1936 recorded the average density of population as 


| about 360 per sq. mile (139 per sq. km.), but according to the 


estimates of 1939 it had increased to 377 per sq. mile (143 per sq. km.). 
Among European countries England and Wales (703 per sq. mile ; 
272 per sq. km.; 1939), Germany (373 per sq. mile; 144 per sq. km.; 
1938), Belgium (702 per sq. mile; 271 per sq. km.; 1939), and the 


' Netherlands (633 per sq. mile; 243 per sq. km.; 1939) have greater 
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densities, whilst France, a country rather similar to Italy, has a density 
as low as 197 per sq. mile (76 per sq. km.). 


Population of the Twenty largest Communes and Growth since 1871 











Communes I87I I88I Igor FOIT Ig2I I93I 936 
Rome 244,484 300,467 462,783 | 542,123 | 691,661 | 1,008,083 | 1,254,516 
Milan 199,009 | 321,839 | 491,460 | 599,200 | 718,800 992,036 | 1,115,848 
Naples 448,335 | 494,314 | 563,540 | 678,031 | 772,405 | 839,390 | 908,737 
Turin 252,644 | 252,832 | 335,656 | 427,106 | 502,274 | 597,260 | 677,347 
Genoa 130,269 | 179,515 | 234,710 | 272,221 | 316,217 608,096 647,347 
Palermo 219,398 | 244,991 | 309,694 | 341,088 | 393,612 | 389,699 | 425,985 
Florence . 167,093 | 169,001 | 205,589 | 232,860 | 253,565 316,286 334,596 
Bologna 115,057 | 1235274. | 1§2,000 1F72,6028 | 214,957 246,280 308,173 
Venice 129,901 | 132,826 | 151,840 | 160,719 | 171,665 260,247 280,476 
Trieste 124,577 | 143,133 | 178,127 | 227,652 | 238,655 | 249,574 | 255,666 
Catania 84,397 | 100,417 | 149,295 | 210,703 | 252,448 | 227,765 | 248,344 
Bari 50,524 | 60,575 | 77,478 | 103,670 | 114,754 | 171,810 | 207,441 
Messina 111,854 | 126,497 | 149,778 | 126,557 | 176,405 182,508 200,488 
Verona 67,080 | 68,741 | 74,271 | 81,909] 92,536] 153,923 165,763 
Padua 66,107 | 72,174 | 82,281 | 96,230 | 112,021 131,066 148,830 
Taranto 27,546 | 33,942 | 60,733 | 69,278 | 103,807 | 105,946 | 148,481 
Leghorn 97,096 | 97,615 | 98,321 | 105,315 | 114,809 | 124,391 132,469 
Brescia 38,906 | 60,630] 70,614 | 83,338 | 100,168 118,839 131,599 
Ferrara : T2447 | FS, 863 1. $7,648. |, 95,272 | 107,618 115,885 122,659 
Reggio di Calabria} 35,253 | 39,296 | 44,415 | 43,162) 59,430] 122,728 | 120,757 
La Spezia. 24,127 | 30;732'| 653612} 73,5900 | -S8;075 107,958 116,929 


\ 





The density and distribution of population in any country is 
obviously influenced by climate and relief (Fig. 31). The moun- 
tainous areas of Italy, mainly the Alps and the Apennines, are less 
densely populated than the lower lying areas, though many of the 
coastal plains are sparsely inhabited because they tend to be marshy 
and malarial. ‘he average density of the population of the moun- 
tainous areas is less than 200 persons per sq. mile. This is due to 
the height, steepness, and climate of the mountains, which make 
them difficult and unsuitable for agriculture. The density of popula- 
tion above 1,000 feet decreases fairly steadily with the rise in altitude. 
The main Alpine valleys, however, are comparatively low and densely 
populated, with an average of 260-520 persons per sq. mile, whilst _ 
many of the basins of the Apennines have a similar density. ‘The — 
areas of greatest density and the greatest proportion of the people 
occur below 300 feet (Table 2). The great population of the 
Northern Plain, where the density rarely falls below 260 persons per 
sq. mile and is more usually between 520 and 1,300 per sq. mile, has 
no doubt considerably influenced this figure, for the majority of 
settlements in the Alps, the Peninsula, and the islands are between 
600 and 1,000 feet. ‘The greatest densities, often as high as 1,300- 
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Fig. 32. Distribution of centres with over 1,000 inhabitants 
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2,600 persons per sq. mile, occur in the important industrial area 
round Milan, and in considerably smaller areas round Turin and on 
the Venetian plain round Padua. Much of the plain of Campania, 
a very fertile agricultural region, also has a high density of population 
(520-2,600 per sq. mile), whilst the lower Arno basin has an average 
density of 400-1,300. In Sicily also some of the coastal plains, though 
~ much smaller, are very closely settled. The other coastal plains are 
very sparsely populated, especially those facing the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
. The rest of the coastal belt is comparatively closely settled, particularly 
below 300 feet. ‘This is as would be expected in a country where 
mountains tend to repel settlement and make internal communica- 
tions difficult. The lesser height and moister and milder climate 
makes the coastal belt more attractive tosettlement. The most closely 
settled coasts are the Adriatic, the Ligurian, and the northern and 
eastern Sicilian. For example, between Brindisi and Barletta the 
coastal belt has a density of 260-1,300 persons per sq. mile, and 
the Ligurian coast from the frontier to Chiavari has 520—2,600. ‘The 
greater part of this population lives below 300 feet. ‘The coastal area 
from near Pescara to Rimini has an average density of 520—1,300 
persons per sq. mile, generally between 150 and 7oo0 feet. 

In peninsular and insular Italy the greatest densities of population 
usually coincide with the areas where the soils are most fertile. This 
explains the high density of population in the valleys and on the lower 
hills of Tuscany, Emilia, and Sicily, and particularly on the volcanic 
hills of the Campi Flegrei, Vesuvius, and on the plain of Campania. 
Conversely there is little population, for example, on the barren clays 
of the Mi. del Sannio, and of Lucania. In northern Italy, though the 
agricultural population is considerable, it is the industrial population 
that makes the density exceptionally high. 


Occupational Groups (‘Table 3) 


_ In 1931 the occupied population accounted for 17,262,521 out of 
a total population of 41,439,000, and in 1936 for 18,369,193 out of 
42,993,002 (i.e. 43°37%0). In this respect it is interesting to compare 
| Italy with Great Britain and France, which in 1931 had respectively 
i out of total populations of 44-8 and 41-2 millions 21-1 and 21-6 
i; millions occupied. In Italy the occupations can be divided roughly 
| into three groups: agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting; mining, 
| quarrying, and industry; and transport, commerce, the professions, 
! civil service, domestic services, &c. 
| A4907 Kk 
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Number of Persons (over 10 years old) employed by Categories 
of Occupation, 1931 





Occupation | Total Men Women 
Fishing = . : } 85,544 85,266 278 
| Asser and hunting 8,010,668 6,476,061 194.07| 8,168,876 
Forestry . F 4 72,664 68,602 4,062 
Mining and quarrying . 118,342 117,024 1,318 
Industry . ; ; 5,191,332 3,940,246 es 5,309,674 
Transport . ‘ : 794,065 767,348 27,317 
Commerce . / ; 1,319,167 1,038,633 280,534 
Banking and insurance . 103,609 91,079 12,530 
Armed forces ; ; 148,523 ifs Fe. 
Public services. : 364,310 323.052), | atmos 3,358,884 
Private administration . 29,265 20,483 8,782 
Religion. ; 4 125,840 76,241 49,599 
Professions : : 444,183 224,649 219,534 
Domestic services : 539,953 66,883 473,070 





17,262,521 | 13,358,884 | 3,903,637 


In 1931 Italy had more (47:3%) of its occupied population — 
employed in agriculture than France (35:6%) or Great Britain 
(5°7%), both of which had much larger industrial populations. The 
number of persons employed in transport (794,000) is also small com- 
pared with France’s 1-1 million and Great Britain’s 1-8 million. 

The occupational statistics do not show as clearly as they might the 
outstanding importance of agriculture, since farmers’ wives and 
children under 10 years of age are not included in the working 
population. The farmers’ wives at certain times of the year in 
northern and central Italy do as much work as the farmer. In 
southern Italy, however, this is less usual, chiefly because the 
majority of the agricultural workers are labourers and day-workers’ 
and their wives do not go into the fields with them. In contrast, if - 
the industrial workers’ wives are employed, as many are in branches 
of the textile industry, they are included amongst those occupied. 
In 1936 the greatest number of agriculturalists (including those 
engaged in hunting and fishing) were in northern Italy (3-9 millions), 
whilst central Italy had 2-2 millions, and southern Italy and Sicily 
3:0 millions. Peninsular Italy, however, had more than continental 
Italy (4:7 millions and 3-7 millions). Venezia Euganea (967,449) and 
Emilia (905,773) were the compartments with the greatest number 
occupied in agriculture, followed by Lombardy (784,987), Piedmont 
(783,945), Sicily (685,786), Campania (665,375), and ‘Tuscany 
(620,901). Among the provinces Naples (232,195) has the largest 
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number, followed by Cuneo (195,832), Friuli (Udine; 182,419), 
Salerno (173,203), Perugia (163,948), Catanzaro (163,662), and Bari 
(159,571). 

The greater part (3,611,860) of the industrial population! is in 
northern Italy, whilst there are 1,507,142 in central Italy and 1,307,806 
in southern Italy and Sicily. Continental Italy has an industrial 
population .of 3-3 millions, as against 2-7 millions in peninsular Italy 
and o-4 million in Sicily. The compartments with the greatest 
_ numbers are Lombardy (1,384,402) and Piedmont (724,936). Of the 
provinces, Milan has 660,033, Turin 329,557, Naples 317,536, and 
Rome 253,775. ‘he comparatively large industrial population of the 
Peninsula is accounted for mainly by Rome, Naples, the towns of 
Tuscany, the ports of Apulia and Campania, and by the number of 
people employed in the cottage industries of the south, which gives 
a false idea of industrialization. 


Urban Population (Figs. 32 and 33) 


The population figures for urban centres, as contrasted with 
communes, give a reliable idea of the size of towns and cities (p. 492). 
Out of a total of 27,240 centres of population in 1936 (27,082 in 1931) 
there were 148 with a population of over 20,000. Of these 54 were 
in northern Italy, 21 in central Italy, 42 in southern Italy, and 31 in 
the islands, including 29 in Sicily. 


Population of the Principal Urban Centres 


1931 1936 1931 1936 

(Present) (Resident) (Present) (Resident) 
PIEDMONT Cremona . : - 53,489 51,963 
Turin A é - 583,000 608,211 Como j ; A274: 42,484 
Alessandria z S55 252 51,949 Pavia . , - erAst253 40,208 
Novara ‘ ; 53/200 52,269 Mantua ; x 8305247 34,642 
Vercelli. 3 2 le 32,397 Busto Arsizio : Pe ZOtIO 32,820 
Asti . 2 A 4 - 12086 26,476 Sesto S. Giovanni 25,005; 31,394 
Casale Monferrato J = 26751 25,485 Legnano. ; «| 28,602 315353 
Biella - . : 2.208 24,328 Vigevano . : 7) 25.05% 24,609 
Cuneo 3 : . 20,588 18,852 Voghera. , - 24,559 23,562 
Novi Ligure , s EY7350 17,251 Varese : ; - 20,098 23,348 
Pinerolo. , - 16,089 15,363 Lodi . js : aS agile, 23,053 
Aosta é : Je SE, 2 56 13,466 Lecco. : : 22.438 19,784 
Tortona. ‘ »« £Y,6g0 13,250 Treviglio . : oe PA Aas 13,818 

a : : mre eats VENEZIA EUGANEA 
Ba Speris : 6.618 Soca Venice 5 a . 180,470 170,830 
ens as by 364 Padua : 7) 1053052 90,325 
: : : p g Verona : : - 109,161 84,862 

S.Remo . . - 23,559 23,963 Udi 

Imperia ; i e ¢21;446 20,916 peas ‘ ee 54,533 
? : Vicenza : : . 46,780 48,196 
LOMBARDY Treviso é : ALSO 39,226 
Milan : : - 946,737 1,068,079 Mestre , ; w- 50,575 23,887 
Brescia : 0 - 90,792 92,583 Chioggia . : 2208'S 23,5017 
Bergamo. 3 - 62,491 73,534 Rovigo ; : LQe27 5 14,561 
Monza ‘ é - §1,066 55,471 Belluno P A 1 - £0,878 10,083 





* Including those engaged in transport. 
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VENEZIA TRIDENTINA 
Bolzano 

Trento 

Merano 

Rovereto 


VENEZIA GIULIA 
Trieste 

Fiume 

Gorizia 

Pola 
Monfalcone. 


EMILIA 
Bologna 
Parma 
Ferrara 
Modena 
Piacenza 
Reggio nell’ Emilia 
Forli . 
Rimini 
Ravenna . 
Faenza 
Imola 
Cesena 


TUSCANY 
Florence 
Leghorn 
Pisa 
Siena 
Lucca 
Viareggio 
Pistoia 
Prato . 
Carrara 
Arezzo 
Piombino 
Grosseto 
Massa Gea 


UMBRIA 
Terni 

Perugia 
Spoleto 


THE MARCHES 
Ancona 
Pesaro 

Ascoli Piceno 
Tesi 

Macerata 
Fano . 


LATIUM 
Rome 
Civitavecchia 
Viterbo 
Velletri 
Gaeta 

Tivoli 
Terracina 
Rieti . 


ABRUZZI AND MOLISE 
Pescara y 
Aquila degli Abruzzi 


I93I 
(Present) 


25,647 
35,225 
26,761 
11,602 


234,324 
50,157 
32,288 
41,609 
14,945 


190,375 
61,497 
54,943 


49,245 _ 


46,710 
47,989 
30,753 
30,669 
28,786 
24,898 
175775 
18,668 


273,267 
107,483 


54,440 


32,545 
36,024 
25,836 
30,047 
26,868 
23,736 
23,925 
18,518 
13,719 
12,661 


32,455 
30,741 
11,594 


53,112 
20,806 
20,215 
17,891 
14,382 
13,563 


904,051 
27,683 
22,027 
20,706 
22,511 
15,262 
13,454 
12,326 


22,001 


POPULATION 


1936 
(Resident) 


41,722 
34,627 
22,575 
I I,I55 


234,800 
52,893 
36,794 
33,948 
14,964 


226,771 
65,126 
58,187 
50,541 
49,527 
49,069 
33,484 
31,505 
29,070 
23,823 
20,800 
20,043 


271,975 
109,188 
49,471 
36,064 
32,896 
30,384 
29,532 
28,646 
25,259 
24,411 
19,966 
15,988 
12,508 


37,295 
31,839 
10,579 


57,068 
24,163 
20,665 
18,008 
14,460 
13,348 


1,089,996 
24,822 
21,281 
20,419 
17,042 
16,886 
15,642 
14,366 


35,877 
20,573 








Chieti 
Campobasso 
Sulmona 
Teramo 
Avezzano 


CAMPANIA 

Naples ‘ 

Salerno 

Torre Renuaneines 

Torre del Greco . . 
Castellammare di Stabia 
Caserta 

Afragola 

Benevento . 

Resina 

Aversa 

Portici 

Pozzuoli . : 
Nocera Inferiore . 

Sta. Maria Capua Wee 
Avellino 2 : 
Acerra 


APULIA 

Bari 

Taranto 

Foggia 

Andria 

Barletta 

Molfetta 

Corato F a 
Lecce 

Cerignola 

S. Severo 

Brindisi 

Bisceglie 

Altamura 

Trani A . 
Bitonto ‘ 
Canosa di Puglia . 
Ruvo di Puglia 
Gravina in Puglia 
Ostuni 

Terlizzi 

Martina Franca 

Monte S. Angelo 

Gioia del Colle 
Francavilla Fontana 
Mola di Bari % 
S. Marco in Lamis 4 
Manfredonia 

Monopoli 

Nardo 

Lucera 

Mesagne 

Ceglie Misenaniee:. 
Torremaggiore 
Grottaglie 

Sannicandro Capeanico: 
S. Vito dei Normanni 
Conversano 

Triggiano 

Fasano 

S. Giovanni Rotando 
Putignano 

Gallipoli A 
Ginosa : : 3 


1931 1936 

(Present) (Resident) 
20,041 17,565 
15,730 17,043 
15,882 16,854 
14,429 16,229 
12722 15,003 
725,922 739,349 
41,994 41,925 
34,862 38,606 
35,226 37,052 
34,312 36,439 
32,267 30,910 
26,998 29,156 
27,168 26,692 
24,494 26,580 
24,966 26,538 
24,724 26,009 
21,766 24,594 
17,498 23,289 
21,019 21,916 
19,004 20,578 
18,312 19,177 
141,762 162,238 
89,936 103,306 
52,584 57,234 
52,493 54,438 
47,314 51,597 
46,717 48,898 
43,502 43,907 
40,587 42,622 
36,143 37,163 
34,701 37,159 
33,789 35,984 
31,150 32,552 
28,702 31,099 
29,525 29,962 
26,542 27,341 
27,026 28,163 
24,678 24,748 
19,692 21,909 
20,548 21,826 
20,627 21,085 
20,473 20,622 
19,415 20,130 
20,053 20,067 
18,943 19,630 
18,455 19,514 
.. 19,505 
15,711 18,787 
16,833 18,092 
16,519 17,665 
16,412 17,472 
oe 17,069 
16,327 

15,100 

14,457 

14,314 

13,441 

13,234 

13,074 

13,024 

12,920 

12,849 

12,818 
12,552 - 
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I931I 1936 IQ3r 1936 

(Present) (Resident) (Present) (Resident) 

Massafra . 5 c oe 12,506 Syracuse. ; - 40,105 43,639 
Giovinazzo . : : oe 12,416 Ragusa . ‘ 7 140,203 40,480 
Acquaviva delle Fonti . ae 11,934 Alcamo : . . 50,938 38,129 
Palo del Colle. ‘ bi 11,897 Caltanissetta : oh, AQASOEX 37,463 
Spinazzola . : , Ss 11,862 Vittoria : : 3; 35,204 34,769 
Trinitapoli . ; : <6 11,805 Gela . ; : . 28,491 31,919 
Modugno . ‘ 5 5b 11,047 Caltagirone : . 30,085 31,028 
Polignano a Mare * a 10,782 Licata r ‘ . 29,261 30,641 
Noci . : F : fs 10,595 Paterno : ; eo FAS 28,533 
Margherita di Savoia . 5 10,406 Canicatti . ‘ . 26,895 28,275 
Maglie : : 5 ae 10,305 Modica 5 . A eyes forers) 27,928 
Vieste z : : Bie 10,203 Agrigento . 5 - 24,988 27,785 
Laterza 3 ‘ ; a 10,022 Castelvetrano ; - 23,992 25,010 
Rutigliano . : ‘ se 10,016 Marsala j ; - 22,490 24,650 
Adrano ; . 5) BRO) 24,307 

LUCANIA Mazara del Vallo . . 22,665 24,276 
Matera A 5 » 295063 21,762 Bagheria . ‘ = 21,640 23,3809 
Potenza $ $ 2) 155919 18,872 Lentini : ; 2) 21,671 23,511 
Melfi . : a . 12,638 14,190 Piazza Armerina . « 24,467 22,815 
Rionero in Vulture nee 12,175 Partinico  . ‘ A e220) 22,282 
Pisticci : ; ; Fe 11,145 Comiso ; ; oe 203097, 21,914 
Favara : : - 19,681 21,496 

CALABRIA Avola F : - 22,966 21,461 
Reggio di Calabria ee 55,458 60,342 Enna. ; . 7 205034: 21,261 
Cosenza : 5 re ZOnO22 30,038 Termini Imerese . 18,914 20,467 
Catanzaro . : - 20,366 27,907 Acireale : i 2) 103476 19,440 
Crotone ; 3 . 15,826 19,163 Noto . : 5 SLO M214: 18,923 
Nicastro . : i 15,610 16,273 Pachino é é 5 fa pitls 18,324 
Palmi : ‘ 2 L548 13,590 Augusta ‘ ; . 19,206 17,716 
S. Giovanni in Fiore es 13,460 Bronte é ‘i Tae 2 17073 
Corigliano Calabro A a 12,698 Sciacca 5 5 . 18,086 17,265 
Castrovillari 3 : ee 10,508 Castellammare del Golfo 16,824 16,430 
_ Biancavilla . : ; a 16,076 
SICILY S. Cataldo . , = 20,865 15,863 
Palermo ; 5 5 igi 339,497 Nicosia 5 5 - 18,088 15,382 
Catania - 5 3 222,025 241,462 Monreale . A Las 5 14,340 
Messina : F . 118,766 121,605 Porto Empedocle . 13,659 13,834 
Trapani z 4 - 48,839 52,661 Misterbianco 5 ee 10,679 


It is hard to distinguish between urban and rural population, as 
in the south the majority of the agricultural population live in large 
villages and towns varying in size between 2,000 and 40,000. ‘Rural 


‘towns’ of this type are rare in north European countries, but are 


quite common in the more backward of the Mediterranean lands. 
In northern Italy, however, industrial towns are fairly numerous on 
the Northern Plain, especially in Lombardy. The majority of these 
towns have long histories and originally developed as route centres, 
fortresses, and agricultural markets. ‘The position of these towns was 
favourable for industrialization when the Industrial Revolution 
reached Italy from across the Alps and when the Alpine rivers could 
be harnessed for hydro-electric power. Many of the small local 
industries, such as the silk and wool, expanded into industries of 
national importance. Busto Arsizio, Sesto S. Giovanni, and Legnano 
are among the purely industrial towns clustered round Milan. In 
central Italy the towns, most of which have been historically impor- 
tant, are smaller and, except for those of the lower Arno basin, are 
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‘dead’ and live on their past. In southern Italy and Sicily, except 
for the major ports and the satellites of Naples, the majority of the 
large towns are agricultural. 3 

Rome, the administrative capital of Italy, has the largest population 
(1,089,996) of any Italian city, whilst Milan, the commercial and 
financial centre of the country and until recently the larger, follows 
closely with a population of 1,068,079. ‘There are three other towns, 
Naples, ‘Turin, and Genoa, with a population of over 500,000, and 
ten (Palermo, Florence, Catania, Trieste, Bologna, Venice, Bari, 
Messina, Leghorn, and Taranto) with over 100,000. Out of these 
fifteen towns with a population of over 100,000 ten are ports. 

The towns of northern Italy resemble those of central and western 
Europe. They are more diverse in type than those of the south and 
tend to be more industrial than agricultural. These towns are usually 
_ Near a river where it debouches on to the Northern Plain, at a river 
confluence, or on a lake side. The towns of the Northern Plain are 
famed for the magnificence of their architecture, mostly of the 
medieval or Renaissance periods, their spacious squares (Plate 32), 
the number of their towers, and the beauty of their gardens and 
palaces. ‘Their streets are generally fairly wide, their squares large 
and numerous, and their houses comparatively low. Their shopping 
centres are like those of the larger European towns, though vegetable 
and fruit markets with their coloured awnings and umbrellas are still 
a feature of the piazza or market square. Many of the towns and 
cities of the Northern Plain and Alpine valleys have a rectangular or 
quadrilateral plan with wide, straight roads which give a certain 
appearance of spaciousness. Some of these towns had their origin in 
Roman times and some in medieval. On the whole the medieval 
parts of the towns tend to be more cramped and crowded than the 
modern as they are often built on hill-slopes around castles for 
defence, have town walls, and are as congested as the hill towns of 
southern Italy, though generally much cleaner. 'The factoriesand the 
modern sections of the town are usually outside the walls near the 
principal railway stations. The factories are, for the most part, well 
planned and laid out, the more modern often being surrounded with 
gardens (Fig. 36). Water-supply constitutes no problem for most of 
the towns of northern Italy, which, consequently, are much cleaner 
than those of the south. 

The towns of southern Italy and Sicily are similar to one another 
with certain modifications, most notable in the ports. The majority 
are built on hill-tops or hill-slopes in easily defended positions and 
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above the unhealthy lowlands and valleys. Much of the Apennine 
_ range and some of the mountains of Sicily are made of marls and 
clays which are easily eroded and are constantly liable to landslips. 
These mountains, however, are often capped with harder limestone, 
sandstone, or conglomerates, which form peaks and plateaux, and are 
solid enough to be built on. The valleys are usually cut in the clays 
and marls, and their rivers, which have torrential floods, carry with 
them much debris and infertile gravel so that settlement on their 
floors is dangerous and unprofitable. Furthermore, in certain regions 
even the routes follow the hill-ridges. These hill-top settlements, 
whether large or small, have a somewhat similar pattern. heir sites 
usually command considerable vistas of valleys and hills often 
crowned by other picturesque towns. They are generally built round 
a feudal castle, are often walled, and do not reflect the spaciousness 
of their vistas, but are limited and cramped by their hill-sites. The 
houses, which in the Apennines are tall and narrow, but in Sicily 
sometimes low and squat, are crowded so closely together as to allow 
little light and air to penetrate. Palaces and ancient houses of great 
artistic and historical value may be jumbled together with squalid 
tenements. A small market square or piazza is usually the only open 
part of the town, for there are no gardens. ‘The streets are narrow, 
tortuous, steep, and few, and alleys and staircases are often the main 
means of communication. The high position and congestion of the 
towns have made modern communications difficult. Many of the 
towns to-day have their railway stations and main roads in the valleys 
below and are only connected with them by winding tracks and lanes 
(Fig. 45). Some of the more enterprising towns have funiculars. 
The squalor of these towns, which often accommodate much of the 
peasants’ livestock, immediately appals the British. Proximity to a 
good water-supply does not appear to concern the southern Italian. 
Wine is the common drink and little water is used for external 
purposes. ‘The water that is required has usually to be carried in 
pitchers, vases, or goatskins from the valleys below or from neigh- 
bouring springs. In many regions it is a picturesque sight to see the 
women toiling up the hill-slopes with their water-jars on their 
shoulders. Some regions, where water is most scarce, are served by 
aqueducts, but such water is mostly used for the irrigation of crops. 
The provision of rural aqueducts has been one of the main objects of 
bonifica integrale (III, Chap. XIV). | 
Recently, in areas where the population has been increasing, such 
as in Apulia and parts of Sicily, the newer parts of the towns have been 
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built with a definite plan on neighbouring hill-slopes, along the main 
roads, or near the railway stations. These settlements usually have 
wide roads and streets which divide the blocks of houses at regular 
intervals. ‘The ports of southern Italy and Sicily also consist of two 
main parts, the old congested town round the harbour and castle, and 
the new built chiefly along the main roads. 

The towns of central Italy are for the most part a cross between 
those of the south and the north. Though usually built on hill-sites, 
many of the more northerly are cleaner and less congested than those 
of the south, whilst some of the houses have gardens and the piazzas 
are larger. ‘The sites for these towns are often small plateaux or flat 
hill-tops and hill-sides. Compared with southern towns the evenness 
of their sites makes them appear less congested and more planned. 
Towns of the lower Arno basin, such as Florence and Pisa, are very 
reminiscent of those of the Northern Plain, whilst those of the volcanic 
plateaux north of Rome are very like those of the Southern Apennines. 
Rome, although originally a hill-top settlement, has, as the mother 
of many cultures, developed on lines of its own. 


Forms of Rural Settlement’ (Fig. 34) 


Italy presents great contrasts in types of rural settlement, and shows 
in a marked degree the contrast between regions of concentrated and 
of scattered population. ‘There are many large compact agricultural 
villages and towns in Apulia and Sicily, and in the central and 
northern Apennines many dispersed forms. Types of settlement of 
an intermediate kind, however, seem to be most common, and these 
vary considerably in size, form, and degree of concentration. 

Amongst the reasons given to explain this contrast, the nature of 
the soil, the water-supply, and the climate seem to be relatively 
unimportant. In the past, especially, the Italians have had little 
concern with sanitary conditions and, where there was no spring or 
well, contented themselves with cisterns and artificial ponds to collect 
and store rain-water. In most parts of Italy defence against foreign 
enemies and brigands, and also against malaria, were undoubtedly 
the principal causes of concentration of population. 'This is essentially 
true of the south, where danger of piratical raids from the Barbary 
States was particularly great, and of some areas of the Northern Plain, 
where natural means of defence were lacking. Other parts of the 


1 ‘Settlement’ is used in connexion with population in two senses, referring either 
to the pattern of the distribution of houses and population, or to a population centre 
of any size—city, town, village, or hamlet. 
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plain, however, have intermediate forms of settlements, either because 
there was no natural means of defence or because they were built 
after the disturbances had ceased. There are, however, examples of 
isolated fortified houses in Friuli, the Roman Campagna, and Apulia, 
which indicate that the necessity for defence has not always led to 
the concentration of population in large centres. Ethnic factors have 
not been of much importance in influencing the distribution of dis- 
persed or nucleated rural settlement, although in the Alto Adige and 
in some parts of Istria there is a contrast between the Italian region 
of settlement, in which most of the population live in villages, and 
the German or Slav where isolated houses and hamlets are frequent. 
The causes of these contrasts may be sought in different dates of 
settlement and also in diverse economic conditions and farming 
methods. 

Though ethnic factors are unimportant, psychological factors have 
had more influence, especially in the south, where, though the danger 
of pirates and brigands is over, the agricultural population still lives 
in its towns and large villages. This is because the nature of the 
southern Italians, at once indolent and urban-minded, finds living in 
towns more agreeable and less arduous. The psychology of the 
nomad and the shepherd has had a considerable effect on settlement 
in mountain Italy. Pastoral life theoretically admits of organization 
in tribes for self-protection, and hence the tent-village and not the 
isolated tent. From the temporary village of this kind it is possible 
that the permanent village developed, whilst the isolated house was 
not the natural outcome. It is probable that many of the Alpine 
villages originated in this way. 

Throughout Italy the types of agriculture and land tenure (III, 
Chap. XIV) greatly influence the disposition of the rural population and 
the size of the settlements. The influence of the mezzadria and lati- 
_ fundia systems of land tenure are particularly notable. ‘The mezzadria 
system, which developed principally in ‘Tuscany at the end of the 
Middle Ages and is now common throughout central Italy, involved 
_ascheme of diffuse colonization. Under this system the products of 
the farm are divided, normally about one-third for the cultivators and 
two-thirds for the owner. The unit of cultivation is the podere (farm, 
estate). This is of a size workable by the colonizing family. Cultiva- 

tion is of a mixed type, including the olive, vine, and cereals, and 
| there is a tendency to produce on the farm all the necessities of life 
} for the family. ‘The essential variety of this type of cultivation makes 
| it necessary for the farmer to be close at hand all the year round, and 
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therefore the farmer’s house has to be on the farm. The landlord 
usually owns several farms, which are organized into one estate and 
are controlled by a steward or factor. ‘The steward lives away from 
the cultivators in a house known as a ‘factory’ since he supervises the 
manufacture of the oil and wine from the olives and grapes of the 
whole estate. 

The latifundia, which originated under the Romans, are large 
estates. These estates were usually under cereals, or a cereal and 
grass rotation, and were originally worked by slaves. In the Middle 
Ages the latifundia were taken over by the feudal barons (feudator1) 
who operated the system with their serfs. As southern Italy and 
Sicily were the most backward parts of the country and were con- 
trolled for a greater length of time than elsewhere by feudal overlords, | 
the evil system has naturally continued longer there. The feudal 
lords and their predecessors, the Romans, liked to keep their serfs or 
slaves together in compact settlements. ‘There were several reasons 
for this. Firstly cereal monoculture does not demand constant 
residence in the country, secondly malaria was a danger in the lower 
and open regions, and thirdly the lords feared that if the labourers 
lived in separate houses on the land they might wish to own farms 
of their own. In Sicily many of the feudatori as recently as the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries founded new towns for their 
labourers in the chief grain-producing areas. 

In certain regions of southern Italy, however, where intensive 
forms of agriculture are practised and the farmers frequently own 
their own land, compact centres, but bigger and closer together than 
elsewhere, are still the dominant form of settlement. Large estates 
are also common in those parts of the Northern Plain and of the lower 
Arno basin where medieval and modern agriculture has been of a 
high standard. On such estates the tenants pay rent in money to the 
landlord, and as many as eight families may live together with a 
steward in one building. This is often of the corte type (p. 508), 
which is a difficult type of settlement to classify, as it is neither a 
village nor a family house. 


Distribution of Rural Settlement 


Fig. 34 shows the distribution of the principal types of rural 
settlement—nucleated, intermediate, and scattered. 

Nucleated Types. In the first group are the compact ‘rural towns’ 
of southern and insular Italy, the smaller nucleated towns and 
villages of central Calabria, Umbria, the Ligurian and Northern 
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Fig. 34. Types of rural settlement 
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Apennines, and the Ligurian Alps, and the compact Alpine settle- 
ments. ‘The compact rural towns of southern and insular Italy are 
dominant in Sicily, Apulia (the Gargano, Tavoliere, and Murge), 
Lucania, eastern and central Calabria, certain districts of central 
Campania, Latium, and Abruzzi. The towns usually have a popula- 
tion of 1,000—4,000, but in Apulia and Sicily the normal size is from 
5,000-30,000. The agriculturalists live in these centres and go daily, 
often a considerable distance, to their fields. In appearance the towns 
are more like large agricultural villages, with livestock in the streets, 
and generally lack the amenities (such as good shops) of an ordinary 
town. ‘They are very squalid since the agriculturalists are very poor, 
being ground down by the large estate owners who control most of 
the land. Extensive cereal cultivation is general where large estates 
predominate, but vines, olives, and fruit trees are also grown in some 
of the regions of compact centres. At certain times of the year the 
agriculturalists have to attend these tree crops and in order to do this 
live in temporary dwellings which are now becoming permanent. 
There are, however, still very few scattered settlements in the areas 
of the compact rural towns. For example, in the agricultural region 
of Murgia di Altamura, 97-1 per cent. of the population live in towns 
with more than 5,000 inhabitants, 26°8 per cent. in towns of 20,000 
inhabitants, and 2-9 per cent. in scattered houses. 

The smaller compact towns and villages are scattered throughout 
the mountainous sections of the Peninsula and are less numerous than 
the large compact towns. These smaller settlements have developed 
as a result of mountainous topography and the fragmentary nature 
of the agricultural land, which will not support a large population. 
The conditions of agriculture are reminiscent of the first type of 
nucleated settlement except that the methods of land tenure vary 
considerably. For example, in the upper valley of the Velino and in 
the Tronto valley, 68-8 per cent. of those engaged in agriculture own 
their own farms, 0-3 per cent. are tenant farmers, 3-9 per cent. coloni 
(share farmers), and 25-8 per cent. draccianti (labourers). In the 
same area 72 per cent. of the population live in centres with a popula- 
tion of less than 500, 7 per cent. in villages with 500-1,000, 15-7 per 
cent. in towns of 1,000-2,000 inhabitants, and about 5-2 per cent. in 
scattered houses. 

The compact settlements of the Alpine type occur in the middle 
and upper sections of the Alpine valleys and on the mountain slopes. 
They are of a size similar to those of the small nucleated towns and 
villages of the mountainous sections of the Peninsula and have a 
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similar type of land tenure. They are, however, inhabited by 
pastoralists who make use of temporary dwellings at different levels 
(p. 512). This type of settlement, as has already been said (p. 505), 
probably has its origin in pastoral nomadism. 

Intermediate Types. 'The greater part of the rural population of 
Italy live in agricultural settlements of an intermediate type. The 
first subdivision of this type, the farms and hamlets in close proximity 
to the large towns of southern Italy and Sicily, is usually in areas 
where the more intensive forms of arboriculture, such as the cultiva- 
tion of vines, olives, and citrus fruit, have developed. Historically 
many of the farms and hamlets were connected with pastoralism and 
especially sheep-breeding, and to-day some still maintain this con- 
nexion, especially in northern Apulia and the Abruzzi. In this type 
of settlement 10-50 per cent. of the rural population may live in 
scattered settlements, whilst the rest dwell in towns or villages. For 
example, in the province of Lecce 87-3 per cent. of the population live 
in five towns with 2,000-20,000 inhabitants, and 12-7 per cent. in 
scattered houses. In the Grosseto region 20:1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion live in villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants, 37-9 per cent. in — 
towns with more than 1,000, and 42 per cent. in scattered houses. 

A type of tiered settlement consisting of villages, hamlets, — 
and isolated houses occurs in the mountainous and hilly areas of © 
peninsular and continental Italy, but not in Sicily. It is usually — 
found in close proximity to the compact villages and hamlets of the — 
mountainous areas of the Peninsula and to the compact Alpine ~ 
villages and hamlets. Both of these nucleated types intermingle with © 
the intermediate type, which, however, is dominant in the areas 
indicated (Fig. 34). 

The corte type of rural settlement occurs in the Northern Plain 
and in the plain of Campania. A corte consists of a series of farm-— 
buildings and farm-houses built round a courtyard (Figs. 38A, 38B, 39). 
Several families usually live in each corte together with the landlord 
or his agent. The corte is generally connected with animal husbandry, 
especially with dairying, or with the more complex types of agricul- 
ture such as those of the most intensively cultivated areas of the 
Northern Plain. The corte in some areas almost takes on the © 
character of a small agricultural factory. Corti may occur in “el 






units, in small groups when they form hamlets, or in such numbers 
as to give rise to towns as in Campania (Fig. 41). In the Lodigiano, _ 
an area in the Northern Plain where corti predominate, the population — 
is grouped in 123 centres. About 14:8 per cent. live in centres of less _ 
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than 500 inhabitants, 10-2 per cent. in those of from 500 to 1,000, 
17°7 per cent. in those of from 1,000 to 5,000, 32:4 per cent. in towns 
of over 5,000 inhabitants, and 24:9 per cent. in scattered houses. 

The houses of the hamlets and agricultural colonies of the Roman 
Campagna are generally of the casale type, which is somewhat similar 
to the corte. The casale is often built round a courtyard, a form 
adopted as being suitable for defence, and many of the more ancient 
examples have the remains of fortifications and towers. Recently 
round the old casali, which to-day are almost hamlets and villages in 
themselves, there have grown up new houses following recent 
colonization. As a result of modern reclamation schemes many of 
the typical hovel villages of the area have been done away with, and 
new towns and villages have been built. ‘These, which have a ‘fascist’ 
style of architecture, are most numerous in the Pontine Marshes. 
Settlements in the Roman Campagna are generally nucleated, though 
many of the casali are still isolated. 

Villages, hamlets, and houses built along roads occur mainly in the 
Emilian and Venetian sections of the Northern Plain (Fig. 34), though 
some are also found in the lower Arno basin. These linear settlements 
occur in marshy areas which have been reclaimed, and are built along 
roads or drainage canals where the largest areas of dry land exist. 
Whether this type of settlement is nucleated or scattered often 
depends on the extent of cultivable land available. In Alto Polesine 
(Venetia), where there are 64 centres, 35 of which have less than 500 
inhabitants, 15 between 500 and 1,000, and 14 with over 1,000 in- 
habitants, 57-7 per cent. of the population is scattered. 

Alpine villages and scattered houses are mainly in the High Tirol 
(Alto Adige), where an Austrian form of settlement predominates. 
This usually consists of a small central nucleus round which 
numerous scattered houses are built along roads or paths. Besides 
this type of village or hamlet there are many isolated farms on the 
hill-sides. An excellent example of the Austrian type, which con- 
trasts strongly with the highly nucleated Italian form, is the Val 
Passiria where there are only 13 centres (12 with a population below 
500, and 1 between 500 and 1,000), whilst 60-2 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is scattered. 

_ Scattered Types. The areas marked as having scattered settlements 
-are those in which over 50 per cent. of the rural population live in 
isolated dwellings in their own grounds. In southern Italy and Sicily 
‘scattered rural population occurs only in pockets, which are usually 
‘too small to map, and are generally connected with intensive agricul- 
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ture. The largest areas of scattered population are along the Tiber 
and Arno valleys in the Pre-Apennines and Central Apennines, in the 
Adriatic Coastland, in the Northern Apennines and on the Northern 
Plain between Piacenza and Rimini, and in smaller areas in the © 
Northern Plain near Cuneo, Mantua, Verona, Vicenza, and ‘Treviso. — 
Land tenure is naturally very varied in areas of this type of settle- — 
ment, which is so widespread throughout Italy. In central Italy the — 
scattered rural population is closely connected with the mezzadria 
system (p. 505), the basic unit of which is the podere or farm. There ~ 
is a tendency for the landowner to group several families together in — 
one podere, and so to make hamlets out of once isolated farms. 
Scattered types of rural population generally occur in areas where 
population density is not very great, but not, as might be expected, — 
in the highest mountain zones in particular. The lower valley of the © 
Chiana (Tuscany) affords an example of scattered settlement. Here 
there are 21 small centres (18 under 500 inhabitants) which include ~ 
26 per cent. of the population, whilst the rest (74°) live in isolated — 
houses in their own grounds. 






















REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
THE ALPS 


VasT areas of the Alps, owing to their climate, height, and rugged- — 
ness, have a low density of population. The average density for — 
great tracts is less than 65 persons per sq. mile. The areas of greatest — 
density are on the morainic foothills (pp. 546, 548,554)andinthevalleys — 
which are more accessible and fertile than the mountain ranges. — 
Glaciation has widened many valleys, which might otherwise have — 
been narrow gorges, and has enriched their floors with a covering of 
soil. The mountains from which the soil has been removed are 
generally left barren and impossible to cultivate, even if altitude per- 
mitted. ‘The greatest density of population and the largest settlements 
are naturally in the larger and wider valleys, where there is more space 
and greater opportunities for agriculture, the main occupation in the 
Alps. The valleys with good routeways and easy passes leading to — 
other valleys in Italy or to countries beyond the frontiers naturally 
have a denser population than valleys which end in culs-de-sac and 
are consequently impossible to develop as part of an interconnected — 
system of routeways. The principal valleys with a high density of | 
population in the Western Alps include the Chisone valley, the Val | 
di Susa, the Val d’Aosta, and the Toce valley above Lake Orta. In 4 
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the Central Alps lakes Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iseo, and Garda 
have a fairly dense population along their shores, whilst the Valtellina 
is also well-populated. In the Eastern Alps the greatest density is in 
the Adige valley and its many tributaries and in the Piave valley. The 
foothills which have the greatest density are between the F. Dora 
Riparia and the F. Adda and between Vicenza and Udine. 

Within the valleys the areas of densest settlement are usually not 
on the valley floors, which suffer from the drainage of cold air down 
the mountain sides and from the danger of flooding, but on river 
terraces, dejection-cones, lateral moraines, hill-spurs and the lower 
hill-slopes, especially where these are naturally terraced. Recently, 
however, there has been some building on the floors, especially where 
the rivers have been regulated, although the danger of flooding is 
still great in some valleys. 

In the Alpine valleys where Italian influence predominates highly 
nucleated settlement is the general rule. In the Austrian sphere of 
influence, which is confined to the Alto Adige, the villages and 
hamlets are less crowded together and isolated farms are frequent 
(Fig. 34). ‘The French type of settlement in Piedmont is very akin 
to the Italian, whilst the Slav in the Eastern Alps is a cross between 
the Italian and Austrian. All types of settlement choose similar sites, 
but naturally in constricted valleys there is a larger choice of sites for 
small than for large settlements. 

Certain portions of the valleys are obviously more desirable for 
settlements than others. The positions most suitable and advan- 
tageous for agriculture are most in demand, and barren rock and 
scree slopes are avoided. The sunny side (zudretto, adretto) of the 
valley permits an intenser and more luxuriant cultivation than the 
shady (inverso, opaco), and therefore has a denser population. On 
the shady sides, which are often forested and have only patches of 
meadow and pasture-land, settlements tend to be fairly small and 
more scattered. The lower and middle sections of the valleys, where 
they are wider and sunnier, naturally afford more space for agriculture 
and communications than the upper, which are often more gorge-like 
and enclosed and experience a more rigorous climate. Hence it is not 
‘surprising to find the greatest concentrations of population in the 
lower and middle valleys and that villages and hamlets are more the 
rule than in the gorge sections, where lack of space frequently only 
/permits isolated farms and small hamlets. For example, the greater 
part of the Austrian type of settlement is in the upper valleys of the 
Adige and Isarco, and tends naturally to be more scattered than the 
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Italian type farther down the valleys where the better soil allows a 
more intensive cultivation. The Italians of the lower Adige valley are 
usually able to grow cereals, vines, fruit, and mulberry trees, whilst 
the Austrians are more limited to dairying and grazing and other 
pastoral activities. 

The various forms of Alpine farming have naturally influenced — 
population and settlement. In recent years the summer migrations 
associated with the Alps have been dying out (III, Chap. XIV). 
Under this type of economy farmers cultivate and live on the 
valley-floors and lower hill-slopes all the year round, but send herds- 
men with their flocks into the tributary valleys and to the high 
pastures above the forest belt. ‘These herdsmen live in temporary 
houses, which in Italy are clustered together in hamlets and villages. 
This kind of seasonal migration, usually associated with a type 
of subsistence economy including the growing of hemp and flax for 
clothing and the felling of timber for building, has led to two types of 
settlement: one permanent on the lower slopes of the valley, and the 
other temporary on the higher and less accessible. Now, however, 
this type of economy occurs in Italy only in the upper sections of 
the valleys, and especially those with poor communications. Here the 
amenities of modern civilization are often difficult to secure and the 
necessities of life must be produced locally. Sometimes seasonal 
migrations are undertaken by dairy farmers, who use the fertile 
meadows in the middle sections of the valleys, but during the summer 
months send their herds up to the lush alpine pastures and often also 
cut hay-crops there. ‘The temporary dwellings used by these farmers 
are usually at a lower level and more accessible than those inhabited 
by the subsistence farmers. There are also summer and winter 
migrations of foresters to temporary dwellings. Often, too, above the 
level of the summer dairying-pastures there are areas of rougher 
pasture where goats and sheep are grazed. Here there are more 
scattered and even more primitive huts and cabins for the shepherds 
and goatherds. One farmer may even still have farms and huts at as 
many as four levels between which his flocks and herds are distri- 
buted. 

To-day the permanent settlements are found on the best valley- 
sites up to a height of about 3,500 feet, and the temporary from 2,000 
to 6,000 feet. The lowest of the temporary and the highest of the 
permanent settlements are often about the same level. The Austrian 
type under similar conditions go up to a level usually about 600 feet 
higher than the Italian. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
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scattered settlements and single farmsteads of the Austrians are more 
suited to the heights where space is limited than the Italian compact 
hamlet. Where, however, limestones outcrop, the steep slopes and 
lack of water tend to restrict settlements to lower levels. The sunny 
sides of the valleys have permanent villages higher up their slopes 
than the shady sides, where the villages are usually at the mouths of 
tributary valleys. ‘The temporary settlements to-day are still used 
for the most part by the dairying and subsistence farmers, who 
generally leave their permanent farms for about 4-6 months of each 
_year between May and October. The temporary settlements are most 
numerous where water is plentiful on the higher slopes and heads of 
the main valleys, in side valleys and corries, on hill shoulders and 
spurs, or in forest clearings where there are fertile pockets of soil. 
Recently, however, there has been a tendency to abandon the highest 
pasture and dwellings, and what was once dairying pasture may now 
be used by goats and sheep. A definite drop, therefore, has occurred 
in the level of settlements, chiefly owing to the tendency to seek 
employment in industrial towns. Many of the lowest temporary 
settlements have once been permanent farms, whilst many of the 
temporary pastoral farms have become hunting lodges, of which 
there are quite a number (p. 627). 

The temporary and permanent settlements are of different archi- 
tectural styles and types, and each varies according to whether it is 
built by subsistence farmers or pastoralists. ‘The average Italian per- 
manent settlement of the middle and lower Alpine valleys consists 
of tall whitewashed stone buildings, usually rather like town houses, 
with few windows, some verandas, and almost flat roofs. ‘They are 
clustered together along narrow streets and rarely have gardens. 
When the villages are in precarious positions on steep hill-slopes the 
houses are even more tightly packed and are at many different levels. 
In all villages and hamlets the church with its bell-tower is usually 
a conspicuous landmark. ‘The fields and gardens worked by the 
inhabitants are outside the village on the artificially terraced hill- 
slopes. The farm-buildings, such as hay-barns and cow-sheds, are 
usually in the fields. In wine-producing areas most houses have stone 
cellars for storing wine, and outside staircases to the first floor where 
the family lives. In the valleys of Venezia Tridentina, where Austrian 
influence is greatest, the houses, often of wood with sloping roofs, 
have their own gardens and are generally less eeely packed 
(Plates 22-28). 

The buildings and houses of the higher pastoral and temporary 
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settlements are more of the chalet type. Many are built partly of 
wood and have sloping roofs. Their living accommodation tends to 
be simple and the exterior to be highly decorated with paintings and 
carvings. Barns, haylofts, and sheds generally cluster near by, or 
sometimes at a distance. In both permanent and temporary settle- 
ments the farm-houses have often to be in separate sections because 
of the roughness and steepness of the hill-sides, and, when built of 
wood, because of the danger of fire (I, Plate 81). 

Generally speaking, in the broader, sunnier valleys, where the 
cultivation of vines, fruit trees, and cereal crops is possible, the land 
is worked by labourers, who live in compact town-like villages, and 
is owned by rich landlords living in castles and large houses. In the 
narrower and less fertile valleys and on the higher slopes of the 
broader valleys, where dairying and pastoral farming is the general 
rule, the peasants own their land and are more inclined to live in 
hamlets or less compact villages. In some pastoral areas where 
peasant-holdings predominate there may be a small centre with a 
shop, church, priest’s house, and even a hotel or pension, whilst the 
greater part of the settlement will be strung along roads and paths 
often at some distance from the centre. 

This general description of typical Alpine agricultural settlements 
is of course modified or exaggerated by the position of the valley, its 
structure, and geology. The valleys of strategic importance, with 
routes leading to and across frontiers, have developed fortifications 
of various kinds. ‘These fortifications are generally in good defensive 
positions on hill-sides or crests in the upper valleys near the passes, _ 
at constrictions, or at the junction of strategic routeways. The older 
fortifications consist of castles or walled towns, and the modern of _ 
highly camouflaged concrete forts. ‘The valleys affording easy route- 
ways from the Northern Plain, the richest part of Italy, to other 
European countries have constituted important trade routes through- — 
out historical times. As a result a demand has long existed in them 
for resting-places for travellers, and the trade of the valleysthemselves 
has greatly increased of recent years. Both these factors have tended 
to attract the people to these valleys. 

The majority of the valleys have, in their lower and middle sections, — 
market towns, whose position and size have been determined by _ 
historical and political reasons, by the amount of traffic passing 
through them, and by the productiveness of their surroundings. 
These centres may be only 3 to 5 miles distant from each other, and 
on them a number of minor routes converge from neighbouring 
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valleys. In the valleys which are wide and fertile and followed by 
main trans-Alpine routes the market towns tend to be larger and more 
numerous. Their population is generally about 1,000—4,000, though 
the most outstanding are larger. The largest Alpine towns, such as 
Bolzano and Aosta, are important route centres in strategic positions 
where industries have developed since the introduction of hydro- 
electricity. 

The structure and geology of the mountains have influenced the 
size and forms of the settlements mainly through the effect that the 
different types of soil derived from the various rocks have on agricul- 
ture. On the whole the influence of glaciation has been greatest as 
it has caused the deposition in the valleys of soil from elsewhere. 
Among the rocks limestone has had the greatest effect on settlement, 
since in districts where it outcrops the problem of water-supply is 
often difficult so that settlements tend to cluster round sources of 
water. In the dolomitic limestone areas the precipitous nature of the 
higher mountain slopes often limits the altitude of temporary and 
permanent habitations. Mining settlements in the Alps are scarce 
and usually small but compact, whether in the valleys or on the 
mountains. 

‘The timber industry has given rise to many temporary huts on the 
valley sides and mountain slopes as well as to more permanent settle- 
ments usually near a main river where the timber is sawn or pulped. 
Paper-mills and furniture factories have also developed in the valleys 
because of the abundant supply of wood and water-power. Quarries 
and, in limestone areas, cement factories have been the cause of both 
temporary and permanent dwellings. ‘The development of hydro- 
electricity in the valleys has helped to increase the size of these 
industries as well as those of the market towns, and in addition has 
attracted industry up the valleys from the Northern Plain, especially 
where the latter is industrial, as, for example, near Bergamo. Another 
type of settlement, which has only recently grown up on a compara- 
tively large scale and has revitalized many a decaying agricultural 
village or hamlet, is the Alpine summer or winter resort. ‘These must 
either be near mountains for climbing and attractive scenery, or be 
suitable for winter sports; they are sometimes also watering-places. 
The majority of them are usually in the upper parts of the main 
valleys, in side valleys, or beside the great lakes. The Dolomites, 
because of their fantastic shapes and magnificent colouring, have 
a great number of resorts which attract tourists from all over 
Europe. 
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Valleys of the Western Alps 


The Maritime Alps have a low density of population (65-200 
persons per sq. mile) and, except for the upper ‘Tanaro, are not cut 
into by any long or notable valleys which might attract population. 
The highest density occurs along the two main routeways across these 
Alps to Liguria, one along the 'Tanaro valley and the other by the 
short Vermenagna valley. These roads are lined with small compact 
agricultural settlements rather like those in the mountainous areas 
of the Ligurian and French Riviera (p. 558). Some have developed 
as tourist resorts, but the most important, Ceva (2,982; 1,273 ft.),! is 
a market and route centre at a widening of the Tanaro valley where 
it is joined by two tributary valleys. 

The Cottian Alps are cut by east-to-west valleys, the southernmost 
of which, the Stura di Demonte, though followed by a road leading 
from Cuneo over the Maddalena pass to France, has a low population 
density. There are, however, in the upper valley some small resorts, 
and in the lower, market towns, like Demonte (1,355; 2,559 ft.) and 
Vinadio (724; 2,986 ft.), most of which are on the sunny northern — 
side. Farther north the short valleys of the 'T. Maira, T. Varaita, the — 
upper Po, and the 'T. Pellice, none of which have through-routes, — 
have the same type of settlements as each other. At the debouchure — 
of each valley on to the high plain (p. 537) there is normally a fortress — 
town, and a few miles up the valley a minor route centre and market — 
town, often at or near a river crossing, where tributary valleys con- 
verge, e.g. Dronero (2,889; 2,031 ft.), in the Valle Maira, and Paesana ~ 
(1,221; 2,014 ft.) in the Po valley. These towns are usually succeeded 
farther up the valley by a series of settlements which tend to become ~ 
smaller in the upper reaches and at the end of the road usually have — 
a population of only 200 to 300. Some of these towns and villages are 
health resorts or winter sports centres. In the historic Waldensian — 
valley of the T. Pellice, where French influence is still strong, the — 
population is somewhat more scattered than in a purely Italian valley. 
Torre Pellice (3,267; 1,693 ft.), however, is larger than many of the ~ 
mid-valley towns. ‘The houses of the settlements in this valley are 
exceptional in that they are not tightly packed together but are alined _ 
along fairly wide streets and have attractive gardens. In all these 
valleys the northern, more sunny sides have a denser population than ~ 
the southern. 


The Chisone valley and Val di Susa have a high density of popula- 




































* In brackets after the names of towns and villages the first figure indicates the 1 % 
population and the second the altitude. -J 
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tion for the Western Alps. The Chisone valley, in its middle and 
lower stretches, has an average density of 400-520 per sq. mile, with 
patches as high as 520-1,300. ‘The valley is strategically important 
as offering an alternative to the Val di Susa route between France and 
Italy, and because it also enters the Northern Plain near the gap 
controlled by the city of Turin*.! This entrance is guarded by 
Pinerolo (p. 546), above which the main road along the valley is lined 
by a string of small towns and villages as far as Perosa Argentina 
(1,999; 2,014 ft.). [his town, the principal market and centre of the 
life of the valley, is midway between the plain and the gorge of the 
upper valley, and is a minor road junction at the confluence of a 
tributary valley. Above Perosa, though the valley remains fertile and 
cultivated almost to Fenestrelle, the settlements become smaller and 
more typically Alpine. Above Fenestrelle (559; 3,786 ft.), the 
principal fortified village of the upper valley, there are a number of 
fortifications. ‘Throughout the valley on the upper hill-slopes there 
are farms at altitudes of 5,000—5,500 feet. 

The Val di Susa between Turin and Susa has on its floor and lower 
slopes a population density of 520-1,300per sq.mile. It is as a route- 
way that this valley is mainly significant, for it leads to the important 
Monginevro and Mont Cenis passes, whilst the dependence of 
Lyons on silk from Italy led to the making of the Mont Cenis road in 
Napoleonic times. Below Susa on the valley floor, and on the lower 
hill-slopes, there are rather straggling villages and towns, usually near 
crossings ofthe river. ‘The largest and most characteristic of the towns 
and villages include Condove (2,143; 1,234 ft.), S. Antonino di Susa 
(1,530; 1,247 ft.), and Bussoleno (2,924; 1,427 ft.). Scattered houses 
and farms usually spread up the hill-slopes above these settlements, 
often to a height of 3,000-5,000 feet on the northern side. On the 
lower hills of the south side scattered settlements are frequent near 
the mouth of the valley and are well served with roads. Susa (3,803; 
1,650 ft.), the most important town in the valley, is in a strategic 
position at the confluence of a tributary valley followed by the Mont 
Cenis (Moncenisio) road. ‘The town, at acrossing of the Dora Riparia, 
has been a busy market and trade centre since Roman times. Above 
Susa the valley narrows and is heavily fortified near the frontier. 
Exilles (Esille, 408; 2,851 ft.) is the most important of the fortresses, 
lesser ones being at Oulx (Ulzio, 841; 3,571 ft.), Bardonnecchia 
(630; 4,305 ft.), and Cesana (680; 4,456 ft.). These places have 
recently become winter sports resorts. 


t 'Towns marked * are described in detail in Vol. III. 
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The Val di Viu, Val di Ala, and Val Grande, which together com- 
bine to form the Lanzo valley, and the Valle di Locana, all have 
a high density of population owing to their fertility. ‘The roads along — 
these valleys are lined by small, rather straggling villages and hamlets — 
which attract tourists both in summer and winter. The largest settle- 
ment in the area is, however, Cuorgne (p. 546) near the entrance — 
to the Valle di Locana. 

The Val d’Aosta, which has an average population density of 130- 
260 per sq. mile, is strewn with villages and small towns, especially — 
at the openings of tributary valleys. ‘There is direct communication — 
with France and Switzerland over the Little and Great Saint Bernard — 
passes, and the importance of the valley as an entry into Italy is — 
shown by the large number of old castles throughout its length. Its — 
strategic importance was recognized at the Congress of Vienna in — 
1815 when the territory of Savoy was neutralized. For this reason — 
the upper valley is not strongly fortified like the Val di Susa, but — 
lower down castles and fortresses become numerous. ‘The most — 
important are at Nus, Fenis, Ussel, Challant Verres, Issogne, Bard, 
Montaldo, and Pavone. One of the most outstanding of these, the vast — 
fortress of Bard (180; 1,250 ft.) guarding the lower end of the narrow — 
gorge between Verres and Donnaz, is the final bastion on the route — 
to the plain. Since the Val d’Aosta is abnormally dry and the sunny ~ 
aspect of its northern slopes permits the growth of a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, including some Mediterranean types, it is not surprising to find 
numerous agricultural settlements in the wider sections of the valley. — 
The iron mines between Aosta and Cogne have attracted a mining 
population and have led to the development of metallurgical — 
industries at Aosta and at other places in the valley. E 

Ivrea (p. 546) guards the entrance to the Alpine section of the — 
valley, which, after a short wide section, narrows gradually before _ 
widening again at Saint Vincent (754; 1,887 ft.). In this section the _ 
settlements are fairly compact, the larger villages and towns occurring _ 
in the wider part immediately above Ivrea. Between Saint Vincent, 
a small health resort, and Aosta the valley is wide, and its northern 
side is fairly densely populated, with villages (Plate 26) such as _ 
Chambave (178; 1,627 ft.) and Nus (385; 1,755 ft.). These are © 
usually built on river terraces, and above them on the hill-slopes _ 
hamlets extend up to an altitude of about 6,500 feet. Aosta* (13,466; 
1,913 ft.), where the routes from the Great and Little Saint Bernard 
passes converge, besides being an agricultural market centre is to-day __ 
an industrial town with metallurgical and tanning industries. ‘This z 
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town and Chatillon (1,659; 1,801 ft.), with its large artificial silk 
industry, have been dependent for their recent development on 
hydro-electricity. In the main and side valleys above Aosta there are 
many health, climbing, and winter sports resorts, such as Cogne 
(617; 5,033 ft.; Plate 22), which is well situated for expeditions in 
the Gran Paradiso and is also an iron-mining village, and Pré Saint 
Didier (119; 3,281 ft.) and Courmayeur (509; 4,029 ft.), both well 
placed for Mont Blanc. Some of the tributary valleys north-east of 
Aosta have resorts with access to the Matterhorn (M. Cervino) and 
M. Rosa. Of these the Valle di Gressoney is one of the most important 
and here, as in the other valleys joining the Val d’Aosta, the settle- 
ments, which are mainly pastoral and dairying, are for the most part 
scattered along the roads and paths. The small valleys between Ivrea 
and the Val Sesia are densely populated, especially near Biella(p. 546), 
an important centre of the wool industry. The settlements, which 
are usually concerned with the textile industry, consist of compact 
villages. 

The Val Sesia is wide and cultivated as far as Varallo Sesia (3,642; 
1,486 ft.), a tourist resort, agricultural market, and minor route centre 
at the junction of the Val del Mastallone. Above Varallo there are 
many tourist resorts because of the valley’s proximity to M. Rosa. 


Valleys of the Italian Lakes and the Lombardy and Rhaetian Alps 


From Lake Orta to Lake Como the greater part of the middle 
sections of the Alpine valleys, which are usually the most densely 
populated parts, are occupied by the famous Italian lakes of Orta, 
Maggiore, Varese, Lugano, and Como. All these lakes have a dense 
population on their shores (Plate 30). With the exception of Lake Orta 
the greatest density is on their western and more sunny sides and at 
their southern ends where there are morainic hills. On Lake Orta 
_ population is attracted to the east shore because of the steepness of 
the west. The majority of the lakeside settlements are holiday resorts 
or the residences of the Milanese aristocracy and business men. 
These numerous resorts have developed because of the mild climate 
and the attractive scenery afforded by the contrast of luxuriant vege- 
tation and high, steep, rugged mountains rising from the blue waters 
of the lakes. ‘The proximity of the lakes to Italy’s greatest industrial 
zone has also helped to increase their popularity. ‘The whitewashed 
villas stand in their own rather ornate grounds, whilst even the hotels, 
which are very numerous, have large and attractive gardens, so that 
settlement is scattered, 
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The shores of Lake Maggiore are most thickly populated around 
Pallanza (520-1,300 per sq. mile). he western shore has a line of 
towns and villages usually built on dejection-cones at the mouths 
of small valleys. These include Stresa Borromeo (2,074; 656 ft.), 
Pallanza (4,515; 659 ft.), Intra (9,011; 650 ft.), Oggebbio (915; 
689 ft.), Cannero (710; 741 ft.), and Cannobio (1,597; 722 fom 
Pallanza and Intra are small textile centres. The shores between 
these towns are lined with villas in their wooded and formal gardens. 
On the higher hill-slopes above are the usual rather primitive compact 
Alpine hamlets and villages. ‘The Cannobio valley is the most densely 
settled of the smaller tributary valleys and has both lines and groups 
of houses. On the east side of the lake from Laveno to the frontier 
there are a number of villages and towns on dejection-cones. The 
largest are Laveno (2,545; 656 ft.) and Luino (5,381; 692 ft.). South 


of Laveno the east shore consists of densely populated morainic — 


hills, where there are several towns of which Angera (2,044; 673 ft.) 
is the largest. 

The lower 'Toce valley and its tributary valley which contains Lake 
Orta have a fairly dense population (400-1,300 persons per sq. mile) 
and are followed by important routeways. Routes lead along the Orta 
valley to the Northern Plain and along the Toce valley to Switzerland 
by the Simplon pass, whilst an eastern tributary, the Val Vigezzo, 
leads to the Swiss end of Lake Maggiore. The main valley is wide 
and cultivated up to Crevola d’Ossola and has a relatively dense popu- 
lation, mainly in small scattered towns and villages at the foot of the 
hills and as far away as possible from the river. ‘The largest are on 
the west side of the valley, and are usually minor route centres at the 
mouths of the tributary valleys followed by roads. These settlements 
include Piedimulera (793; 797 ft.), Villadossola (3,920; 761 ft.), and 
Domodossola (9,193; 909 ft.) at the mouths of the Valle Anzasca, 
Valle d’Antrona, and the Bogna valley respectively. Numerous 
hamlets and farms cluster on the lower slopes of the hills above these 
settlements. Along Lake Orta the settlements consist mainly of 
villages and scattered villas, but Orta S. Giulio (1,316 ft.) has a popu- 


lation of 1,068. The majority of the larger tributary valleys are also ~ 
fairly densely populated, often with holiday resorts and farms of a — 
more scattered type. The same is true of the upper part of the main — 
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valley known above Crevola (198; 1,102 ft.) as the Valle Antigorio — 


and Val Formazza. 


The areas of densest population round Lake Como (520-1,300 per 4 


sq. mile) are on the west side near Como and Menaggio. The steep- — . 
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ness of the limestone hills rising from the Como arm of Lake Como 
tends to limit settlements on both sides of the lake to a series of small 
towns and villages close to the shore. The important silk town of 
Como* (p. 548) is at the south end of the lake where the ground is 
more level. he shores of the Lecco arm are less densely populated, 
though several small towns like Mandello del Lario (2,505; 666 ft.), 
whose houses are scattered amongst gardens and cultivation, line its 
east shore. Lecco (19,784; 702 ft.), at the south end of this arm and 
on a small terrace near the junction of the limestone with the morainic 
Brianza hills, is a route centre and has metallurgical and textile 
industries. At Bellagio (864; 709 ft.) the two arms of the lake unite. 
The northern part of the lake is bordered by crystalline hills, which 
do not rise so abruptly from its shores as the limestone farther south. 
The hills along the north-west side of the lake are lined with villas 
and farms up to a height of about 3,000 feet, whilst a few small towns 
such as Menaggio (1,752; 666 ft.) and Gravedona (1,557; 663 ft.) are 
built on deltas or dejection-cones. Another series of towns, such as 
Bellano (2,381; 669 ft.), Dervio (1,527; 781 ft.), and Colico (1,016; 
686 ft.), occupy similar sites on the east shore, where villas and 
villages are numerous on the lower slopes and up the valleys.. Many 
of the lakeside towns have small silk, metallurgical, and engineering 
industries. 

The upper Adda valley, known as the Valtellina, stretches east from 
the head of Lake Como to Bormio. It is followed by a road to 
Switzerland and has access over the Stelvio and Tonale passes to the 
major valleys of the Eastern Alps (p. 524). The Valtellina has an 
average population density of 260-520 per sq. mile with patches of 
over 520 near Lake Como and round Sondrio. ‘The valley floor is 
deserted. because of the danger of the river flooding. Between Lake 
Como and Tirano the majority of the small compact towns and 
villages which make up the greater number of the settlements are on 
the northern, sunny side of the valley, especially where it is followed 
by the main road. The larger settlements are generally on dejection- 
cones at the mouths of tributary valleys, or on the lower terraced 
hill-slopes which are intensively cultivated with cereal crops, vines, 
and mulberry trees. Hamlets and villages line the terraced hill- 
slopes and mountain-spurs up to a height of about 3,000-3,750 feet. 
The larger villages and towns on the northern side include Cercino 
(519; 1,595 ft.), Dazio (360; 1,834 ft.), Berbenno di Valtellina (580; 
ie214 {t.), Sondrio™ (7,639; 1,007 ft.), and Tresivio (501; 1,677 {t.), 
and the majority have small wine or silk industries. Sondrio, the 
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provincial capital, is at the mouth of one of the largest tributary 
valleys, the Val Malenco. On the south side the villages are smaller, — 
and isolated farms more frequent, being scattered amidst the fields — 
which form patches in the woodland. Some of the towns near the © 
mouth of the Valtellina are, however, larger than their equivalents — 
on the northern flank, probably because the main road here follows — 
the south bank. These towns include Delebio (1,553; 712 ft.) and © 
Morbegno (4,277; 837 ft.). Above Tirano (3,867; 1,476 ft.), a bridge 
town in a constriction of the valley, the Valtellina narrows. Settle- 
ments and the main road follow the less steep side of the valley, sothe — 
larger settlements may be on either side. The villages and hamlets — 
get rarer, smaller, and more spread out in the upper stretches. Bormio — 
(4,019 ft.), however, in a basin near the confluence of two side — 
valleys, has a population of 2,276, and is a minor route centre and 
a watering-place of Roman origin. Isolated farms and huts continue — 
up both sides of the upper valley to heights of over 3,000 feet. ‘The — 
strategic importance of the valley is indicated by the ruins of numer- — 
ous watch-towers and castles. ‘The most picturesque is situated on — 
a small domed hill at Teglio (1,211; 2,493 ft.) which guards a river — 
crossing and the junction of the route from the Oglio valley (p. 523). — 
The upper Valtellina and its numerous tributary valleys have many — 
attractive health, tourist, and winter sports resorts on hill-spurs and _ 
terraces. 

The foothills and the lower and wider courses of the valleys in the — 
Bergamasque and Brescian Alps between lakes Como and Garda — 
are, for the most part, well cultivated and densely populated (260- — 
I,300 persons per sq. mile). Here there are frequently types of rural - 
settlement similar to those of the parts of the plain where large estates — 
predominate. They are often of the corte type (p. 541), since dairying — 
is important in the local agriculture. Besides the agricultural settle- — 
ments, industrial villages and towns have grown up on the foothills — 
and in the valleys, especially in the vicinity of iron mines. The — 
industries in these settlements have developed considerably with — 
the coming of hydro-electricity, and are usually connected with 
textiles, lumber, paper, cement, iron, or dairy produce. The indus- 
trial settlements are usually largest where the Alpine valleys open © 
out near Bergamo and Brescia. The towns near Bergamo, for 
example, include Alzano Lombardo (textile and paper ; 5,004), Albino” 
(textile; 4,256; 1,138 ft.), and Zogno (paper; 1,590; 1,096 ft.); and” 
near Brescia, Gardone Val 'Trompia (armaments; 3,669; 1,050 ft.), ¥ 
and Sarezzo (iron; 1,965 ; 899 ft.). On the higher slopes of the valleys 
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and in their upper courses the usual type of Italian Alpine settlement 

' predominates. In the valleys there are very compact villages and 
hamlets with narrow streets and tall houses (Plate 25), and on the 
mountain slopes where the soil is good many small farms and hamlets. 
Only in the innermost valleys or mining regions do permanent settle- 
ments extend above 3,000 feet. There are, of course, numerous 
health, tourist, and winter sports resorts. 

The Oglio valley is the most important and most densely populated 
of the valleys between lakes Como and Garda, chiefly because it 
affords a good routeway linking up with the Adda and Adige route 
systems (pp. 521, 524), which offer several trans-Alpine connexions. 
Lake Iseo occupies part of the middle course of the Oglio, and here 
the population density is about 400-520 persons per sq. mile. Towns 
and villages, which are either summer resorts or industrial centres, 
line both sides of the lake, though they are thickest on the eastern, 
where Iseo (2,881; 617 ft.), Marone (1,427; 620 ft.), and Pisogne 
(1,825; 653 ft.) are the most important. Sarnico (2,410; 646 ft.) is 
at the south-western end of the lake and Castro (1,286; 686 ft.) at the 
northern. North of the lake the wide fertile Oglio valley (Val Camo- 
nica) is lined as far as Breno by a series of towns and villages nest- 
ling at the foot of the hills and as far as possible from the river. The 
larger of these include the compact towns of Gianico (957; 922 ft.), 
Darfo (3,193; 725 ft.), at a river crossing, and Esine (1,574; 928 ft.), 
a minor route centre at a river crossing. Above Breno (1,757; 1,116 
ft.), which guards an important river crossing, the valley narrows and 
becomes more typically Alpine, and most of the settlements are con- 
nected with agriculture and forestry or are tourist or winter sports 
resorts. The most important of these settlements are Edolo (1,873; 
2,264 ft.), a major route junction, market town, and stopping place for 
tourists, and Ponte di Legno, a tourist and winter sports centre which 

has been rebuilt since the War of 1914-1918 and consists of houses 
strung along straight roads. The upper limit of permanent settlement 
on the sunny west side of the middle Oglio valley is about 5,000 feet, 
whilst the limit of temporary settlement is over 6,500 feet. 

The shores of Lake Garda have a population density varying from 
260-1,300 persons per sq. mile at the lower and upper end and from 
65-260 elsewhere. 'The greatest density is on the low southern shores 
where vines are intensively cultivated. Here there are many farms and 

hamlets connected with one another by a dense network of roads. 
These settlements are of a similar type to those of the Northern — 
Plain. The largest towns are along the lakeside. Desenzano di Garda 
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(5,058; 315 ft.) and Peschiera (1,056; 223 ft.), both market and tourist 
centres, are on the main route from Milan to Venice and are starting 
places for the roads following the west and east shores of the lake 
respectively. Desenzano is, moreover, the point of departure for 
steamers plying on the lake. North of Salo (4,258; 246 ft.), an 
important route junction, and of Garda (1,501; 223 ft.), on the west — 
and east shores respectively, limestone mountains rise fairly steeply 
from the lakeside. Settlements tend to line the narrow ‘riviera’ or — 
terrace where it is wide enough. Here villas, ruined castles, villages, — 
and towns cluster amongst lemon and olive groves and other luxuriant — 
vegetation. ‘These settlements are mainly agricultural, though they — 
attract many tourists and invalids, whilst fishing is the chief occupa- — 
tion of some of the population. Gardone Riviera (c. 2,400; 538 ft.) is — 
a famous winter resort for consumptives, whilst Riva (4,989; 230 ft.), 
at the north end of the lake, is a popular tourist resort as well as an ~ 
important route centre at the mouth of the Sarca valley. There are 
also some small hamlets above the lakeside settlements where the — 
hill-slopes are not quite so steep. Arco (3,448; 299 ft.), an attractive — 
market town, health resort, and minor route centre, is the most — 
important settlement in the short fertile Sarca valley. 


Valleys of the Adige basin and the Eastern Alps 


The Adige valley penetrates, mainly in a north-to-south direction, — 
as far as the Austrian frontier and is joined by many large lateral — 
tributary valleys, including the Val Sugana; the Avisio, Isarco, and 
Passirio valleys; andthe Val di Nonand Val diSole. This complex val- — 
ley system is followed by a series of interconnected routeways which — 
are unequalled in any other parts of the Italian Alps and gives access — 
to central Europe. It is, therefore, not surprising that the population 
is denser here than in the mountainous regions around and in the _ 
cul-de-sac valleys. The Adige valley itself, since it is wider and more _ 
intensively cultivated than its tributaries, has the greatest density of 
population (200-400 persons per sq. mile), with patches as high as 
400-1,300 near Rovereto, Trento, Bolzano, and Merano. The majority 
of the larger towns originally grew up as traffic centres for valley 
routes and as markets for local produce, but, with the coming of 
hydro-electricity, have developed numerous small industries. In the 
upper valleys of the Adige and Isarco there are still many ancient 
castles and fortified towns in strategic positions. a 

Verona (p. 551) guards the entrance to the Alpine section of the 
Adige. The low hills on either side of the river are at first dotted 
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with scattered settlements, especially round Rivoli (356; 617 ft.), 
which once was an important fortress controlling the entrance to the 
Alpine valley. Between Dolce (507; 377 ft.) and Ala, however, the 
valley is very narrow and steep sided and there is only room for some 
small towns like Avio (1,417; 440 ft.) compressed against the valley 
wall. Above Ala (2,301; 689 ft.), a compact town on a dejection-cone, 
the valley-sides become less steep and are strewn with numerous 
villages and hamlets. Between Rovereto (11,155; 797 ft.), an indus- 
trial and route centre built on a dejection-cone at the confluence of 
a tributary valley, and Bolzano the Adige valley is wide and generally 
cultivated with tobacco, fruit trees, and vines. The major settle- 
ments are mostly on the edge of the valley floor and close to the 
mouths of tributary valleys which are usually followed by roads. 
The larger and more important the tributary the larger the market 
town at its mouth. Settlements are rarely near the main river, which 
is liable to flood. The principal towns, usually on the east side, 
melude Trento* (Trient; 37,290; 636 ft.), Lavis (2,231; 761 ft.), at 
the mouth of the Avisio valley (Val di Cembra, Val di Fiemme, and 
Val di Fassa), Mezzolombardo (Wa4lsch Metz; 4,309; 738 ft.) and 
Mezzocorona (Kron Metz; 3,312; 719 ft.), both at the mouth of the 
Val di Non, Ora (Auer; 1,919; 827 ft.), Bronzolo (Branzoll; 1,662; 
774 {t.), and Laives (Leifers; 2,709; 843 ft.). Trento, the largest and 
most industrialized of these towns, guards a crossing of the F. Adige, 
and is an important route centre with a road and railway joining from 
the Val Sugana on the east and a road from the Sarca valley on the 
west. The lower hill-slopes are lined with hamlets and villages 
especially on the west side which is generally the more terraced, 
whilst the upper hill-slopes are sprinkled with villages and some 
isolated farms up to a height of 2,300 feet, though some are at 3,000 
feet. The greater part of the valley floor and lower hill-slopes belong . 
‘to big landowners who usually live on their estates in a castle or 
attractive villa. The labourers and agriculturists working these 
estates live mainly in stone houses which are huddled together along 
narrow streets and around tiny squares. Generally the layout of these 
settlements is more spacious and less crowded in the lower sections 
of the valley. The farms on the higher slopes are usually owned by 
independent peasant farmers who live in small villages and hamlets 
which are often built in tiers up the slopes, on ridges or on hill-spurs. 
Isolated farmsteads are, on the whole, rare, clustered settlements 
with scattered houses around being more usual. 

Bolzano* (Bozen; 41,722; 860 ft.; Plate 27), near the confluence of 
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the Adige with the Isarco, is strategically placed at an important route 
junction, whence routes lead to central Europe via the Resia, Brenner, 
and Dobbiaco passes. ‘The city is an important agricultural market — 
for the surrounding region and an industrial centre. Between — 
Bolzano and Merano the Adige valley is wide and fairly densely — 
settled with sprawling villages and hamlets close to the valley walls, 
and with frequent hamlets and farms on the terraces of the west side. — 
Terlano (Terlan; 599; 807 ft.), Nalles (Nals; 703; 1,086 ft.), and — 
Lana (5,393; 1,037 ft.) are typical of the valley-floor settlements, — 
Merano* (Meran; 22,575; 1,063 ft.), situated where the Val Venosta — 
(the upper Adige) is joined by the Passirio valley, is a route centre — 
and market for the two valleys. Beyond Merano the valley turns — 
westwards, and, though fairly wide, is more sparsely populated. — 
Fairly compact towns, usually close to the valley-walls, are the most _ 
common form of settlement, and include Laces (Latsch; 1,367; — 
2,093 ft.), Silandro (Schlanders; 1,841; 2,366 ft.), Lasa (Laas; 1,659; 
2,854 ft.), and Sluderno (Schludern; 1,010; 3,018 ft.). Above 
Sluderno there are small attractive hamlets clustered usually round 
a church in the middle of meadowland and pasture. Many of these 
are tourist resorts as well as agricultural settlements. 

The Isarco valley, which above Bolzano continues the north-to- 
south direction of the Adige, has a population density of 65-200 
persons per sq. mile except round Bressanone and Vipiteno where it is 
400-520. ‘The valley is for the most part narrow, and settlements are 
rather congested except in the Bressanone basin and between Mules 
(Mauls) and Vipiteno. Bressanone (Brixen; 6,520; 1,834 ft.), in its 
fertile basin, guards a river crossing and is an important market and _ 
route centre. There are also several villages on the hill-slopes of the 
basin. Vipiteno (Sterzing; 2,312; 3,110 ft.), a route centre and 
market town, is the next largest settlement in the valley. Its original 
prosperity was based on nearby zinc mines. Throughout the Isarco” 
valley there are scattered hamlets and numerous isolated farms on 
ridges and spurs. 

The other larger tributary valleys of the Adige are like the main 
valley especially where they are broad or open into basins. Here 
there are compact settlements generally on dejection-cones at the a 
mouths of side valleys, whilst the terraced hill-slopes have sprawling 
hamlets and villages. On the floors of the upper stretches of the 
valleys health, tourist, and winter sports resorts are numerous, — 
especially amongst the Dolomites. On the higher slopes and in the. ‘a 
upper stretches of the valleys there is quite a high density of popula | 7 

a 
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tion living in hamlets and isolated farms. All these types of settlement 
are most numerous on the sunny sides of the valleys. Cles (2,613; 
2,159 ft.), Pergine (3,895; 1,581 ft.), and Borgo (4,056; 1,260 ft.) are 
the most important settlements in the tributary valleys. The first 
two are route and textile centres. 

The foothills between the F. Adige and the F. Piave have an 
average density of 130-400 per sq. mile. Here near the edge of the 
Northern Plain and up the main valleys there are numerous villages 
and small towns connected with the textile industry. The majority 
of the large towns serving the area, such as Schio and Thiene, are, 
however, on the Northern Plain (p. 551). 

The Piave valley, like the Adige, penetrates far into the Alps, and 
with its tributaries forms part of a valley system providing routeways 
through the Dolomites to central Europe. The valley’s connexions 
eastwards with the Julian Alps, are, however, poor compared with 
those westwards. ‘he gorge of the Piave between the Northern 
Plain and the Belluno basin has little population. In the basin, where 
the average density of population is 260-520 persons per sq. mile, 
the river is liable to flood, so that the majority of settlements are 
usually on the terraced hill-slopes on which maize, wheat, and fruit 
trees flourish. Except for Belluno* (10,083 ; 1,257 ft.), a route centre, 
market, and small industrial town, and Feltre (6,098; 1,066 ft.), a- 
minor route and textile centre, the settlements are small, consisting 
mainly of hamlets and villages. ‘These are served by a fairly dense 
network of roads and tracks and are far more scattered than the 
average Italian type of settlement, though there is usually a small 
nucleus round the church. Above Ponte nell’ Alpi (272; 1,286 ft.), 
which as its name suggests guards a river-crossing, the valley narrows 
and the main settlements depend on power stations, saw-mills, and 
paper-mills. Longarone (1,040; 1,548 ft.), a minor route centre at 
the mouths of two tributary valleys, is the largest town. Above Pieve 
di Cadore (789; 2,881 ft.), at the junction of the ‘IT’. Boite (Valle 
d’Ampezzo), there are numerous villages and hamlets. ‘These usually 
have small nuclei with houses in groups or single units spreading out 
on all sides along roads and lanes. Scattered all around these villages 
there are barns and huts. Sappada (1,325; 4,134 ft.) and 5. Stefano 
di Cadore (1,103; 2,976 ft.) are good examples of this type of settle- 
ment. 

The tributary valleys of the Piave, including those of the T. 
-Cordevole, 'T’. Boite, and F. Ansiei, penetrate into some of the most 
attractive parts of the Dolomites. These, like the neighbouring 
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valleys such as the Val Badia and Val Gardena, attract many tourists 
for their scenery, climbing, and winter sports. Cortina d’Ampezzo 
(1,552; 3,970ft.) is the principal tourist centre, but modern hotels have — 
sprung up in isolated places in many of the upper valleys. ‘The agri- 
cultural settlements consist of villages and hamlets similar to those 
of the upper Piave valley (Comelico), where meadow and pasture land 
also predominate. Such villages and hamlets are generally on the 
valley floors, but where these are constricted spread over the sunny 
slopes. The general character of the highland and the type of 
pastoral farming practised allows settlements to extend to an altitude 
as high as 5,000 feet, whilst in the upper Cordevole valley some ham- 
lets are still higher. In some of the valleys settlements have developed 
among the better forests, and here there are wood-cutters’ huts, 
houses, and saw-mills. The region as a whole is scantily populated, 
and the density of population in the majority of the valleys is below 
130 persons per sq. mile. 
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‘The mountains between the F. Piave and the F. ‘Tagliamento have H 
a sparse population except along the edge of the plain, where there are — 
some small towns and villages. The valleys in these hills are small — 


and unimportant and with few settlements. 


The Tagliamento valley and its tributary valleys are followed by 


routes which link up with the Piave system and cross over the 


frontier into Austria and Yugoslavia. Its ramifications are, however, 
' fewer than those of the Adige and Piave, hence its settlements tend 
to be smaller. Indeed, the middle Tagliamento valley to the north 
of the morainic amphitheatre, although it is the most thickly populated 


part, has no density higher than 400 persons per sq. mile, whereas ~ 


the upper part has less than 130. The largest settlements in both the 


main and tributary valleys are at the principal route junctions. The 


most important of these are Tolmezzo (3,164; 1,060 ft.), at the 


junction of the T. But which is followed by a main road to Austria 
by the M. Croce (Plécken) pass, and Tarvisio (‘Tarvis, 1,985 ; 2,464 ft.) _ 


in a highly strategic position on the Italian, Austrian, and Yugo-— 


slavian frontiers, where four main roads and three railways meet. - 
Both towns are alse tourist and health resorts. Villa Santina (1, 052; 
1,191 ft.) is also a route centre. There is little arable farming in the 
valley, and the majority of the population is occupied in forestry and 
pastoralism. The settlements usually consist of villages and hamlets, 
sometimes compact and sometimes rather straggling. ‘They are 
generally on the valley floor and either on river terraces at the mouths 
of tributary valleys or on the lower hill-spurs, and are rarely bull 








PLATE 27. Lavigno: a linear settlement in the Rhaetian Alps 





PLATE 29. The Italian Lakes: a typical lakeside settlement 
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high up the hill-slopes. Many of the villages, especially on the 
through routes, are tourist resorts. ‘These include Ampezzo (1,436; 
oo7 ft.), Formi-di Sotto (1,357; 2,543 ft.), and Forni di Sopra 
(1,904 3,205 ft.) in the main valley; Ovaro (470; 1,722 ft.) and Forni 
Avoltri (484; 2,917 ft.) in the Valle del Degano; Paluzza (997; 
1,959 ft.) and Timau (996; 2,694 ft.) in the Valle del But; and 
Pontebba (2,019; 1,864 ft.) and Malborghetto (1,597; 2,366 ft.) 
in the Val Canale. Isolated farms and houses are frequent in the 
upper stretches of the main and tributary valleys. 

The Julian Alps are sparsely populated and not even the Isonzo 
valley is densely settled, as it runs for the most part through barren 
limestone country. It is, indeed, only in the small basins of the 
Isonzo valley, where there are fertile and cultivated oases, that settle- 
ments have developed, Plezzo (1,173; 1,585 ft.) and Tolmino 
(Tolmein ; 1,164; 659 ft.) being the largest. There are a few scattered 
farms on some of the hill-spurs and river terraces, but villages and 
hamlets only become more numerous as the Northern Plain is 
approached, and the country becomes more fertile. The fact that the 
valley is followed by a main road to Austria has not greatly increased 
the population density. 


ISTRIA 


The greater proportion of the population of Istria except in the 
Trieste province is agricultural. The density of population is, there- 
fore, generally closely connected with the fertility of the soil, which 
is in turn dependent on the geology and landforms. The region 
consists for the most part of limestone plateaux with some belts of 
sandstone. The types of limestone vary considerably, but on most 
of them the difficulty of water-supply is acute. The comparatively 
low-lying Istria Rossa has a covering of terra rossa (I, p. 243), which 
retains moisture and allows the growth of cereals, vines, and 
olives. The rest of the Istrian limestone plateaux, which are compara- 
tively high and rugged, have underground drainage, deficient water- 
supply, and little or no soil, at best permitting rough pasture, 
heathland, and forest. Here, therefore, there is no great density of 
population, and in many parts shepherds, wood-cutters, and char- 
coal burners are the only inhabitants. ‘The sandstone belts, of which 
two are large, have a higher density of population than similarly 
situated limestone areas, chiefly because their soils are more fertile 
and their rivers and streams comparatively numerous. 

The agriculturalists of the less fertile limestone areas usually 
A 4907 Mm 
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live in compact villages and hamlets, and go daily to their fields and 
pastures as in southern Italy (p. 507). These villages and hamlets 
have developed for reasons of defence and health, and because of the 
latifundia system (p. 506), under which the landowners always - 
encouraged their labourers to live in towns or larger villages. ‘The 
sites of the settlements are usually on ridges and eminences, parti- 
cularly where there are good defensive positions, often near wells, and 
above the lower-lying land where the danger of malaria was once 
acute. The compact villages are generally of one type, and consist 
of tenement houses served by narrow streets and alleys which usually 
lead to the small piazza or square in the centre of the settlement. On 
the most fertile sandstone areas hamlets are usual, though mingled 
with sprawling villages in higher areas. Where Slav influence 
predominates settlements of all types are more dispersed. 

On both the sandstone and limestone areas the sunny sides of 
valleys, hills, and plateaux are more densely settled than the shady. 
Height also affects the density of the population, and the number and 
size of the settlements. For example, the fertile coastal area of the 
north and west of the peninsula is comparatively low and the greatest 
density occurs below 300 feet. Farther inland between 300 and 1,500 
feet in Istria Rossa the population density is between 130 and 180 
persons per sq. mile, but then decreases rapidly above 1,500 feet. 

The canyon-like valleys of Istria Rossa are not used as routeways 
and are generally avoided by settlements, chiefly because of the 
unhealthiness of their alluvial floors. In the more mountainous 
northern part of Istria, however, the valleys are followed by roads 
and railways and like the neighbouring Alpine valleys are compara- 
tively densely settled. 

Large settlements are on the whole rare; the inland villages have a 
population varying from 200 to 600. The only towns of any size in the 
region are, with a few exceptions, along or near the coast. The 
development of the coastal towns has been to some degree dependent 
on the fertility of the coastal strip. Originally many of these towns 
grew up under the domination of Venice, which was essentially a_ 
maritime power and founded colonies in ports and coastal towns as 
trading centres. Since Istria provided moderately good ports, com- 
munications under the Venetian regime were always by sea, and 
roads in the peninsula were not developed until comparatively 
recently. Many of the Istrian ports are to-day sea-side resorts, 
whilst health resorts have begun to develop round the head of the 
gulf of Fiume. 
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Mining, though important, has not had a profound effect on the 
distribution of population, and only accounts for some isolated settle- 
ments in barren areas. Pisino, Gimino, and Visinada, although of 
ancient foundation, are the most important bauxite-mining centres, 
but there are some small scattered mining settlements. Between 
Albona and S. Domenica d’Albona coal is worked and a series of 
small mining villages have developed. Idria in northern Istria is an 
important mercury-mining town. 


The Coast 


The coast between Trieste and Pola and round the head of the 
gulf of Fiume is the most densely populated part of the region. Here 
are the three largest Istrian towns, Trieste, Pola, and Fiume, whilst 
the only medium-sized towns of the region are, with few exceptions, 
also ports. The relative fertility, the more salubrious climate, and 
the fairly good harbours of this coastal area have given it con- 
siderable advantages over the less fertile interior where communica- 
tions are poor. The larger ports of the region, which have both 
local and international traffic, have become commercial centres. 
Industries connected with shipping (i.e. rope- and sail-making, 
shipbuilding, and engineering) or with local agricultural products 
have developed. The smaller towns have fishing and agricultural 
industries. 

The coast between Monfalcone and Trieste is steep and has only 
a small population, but in the sandstone country between Trieste and 
Pirano, which is intensively cultivated with vines and olives, there 
are a series of ports and agricultural centres including T'rieste* 
(237,717) and its suburb Muggia (3,028), Capodistria (7,105), Isola 
d’Istria (6,777), and Pirano (5,740). All except Trieste, which is a 
modern town, have been profoundly influenced in their form and 


structure by their period under Venetian domination, and have 
imbibed the Venetian seafaring tradition. They are very compact 


and, like Venice, have the same type of cali (narrow alleys), campiellt 


- (little squares or piazzas), belfries, and three- or four-storied houses of 


a Gothic style. The harbours of these towns are not sheltered from 


| the ‘bora’ or north wind, but are usually built on a headland or cape, 


which protects them from either the east or west. The population 
of Trieste, formerly the chief port of Austria, has decreased since its 
hinterland was restricted. The transit trade of the port, however, after 


| an initial decline, has shown a remarkable recovery, both in imports 


| and exports. 
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The west coast between Point Salvore and Cape Promontore has 
ports of varying size which are markets for the neighbouring fertile 
coastal region, as well as fishing-centres. These have somewhat 
similar sites along the indented coast to those between Trieste and 
Pirano. The towns are usually built on tongues of land, which permit 
the development of two harbours on either side and so afford pro- 
tection against the winds from two directions. If there is shelter 
from the bora on the north and an island or headland on the south to 
break the force of the scirocco, the port and harbour tends to develop 
beyond its less favoured neighbours. Rovigno* (9,035), which has a 
large fishing-fleet and exports bauxite, and Parenzo (3,308) are both 
in such fortunate positions, whilst Osera at the head of a small 
protected inlet has a population of only 1,820. Pola* (34,090), with 
the best site of all in a very sheltered bay, is an important naval base 
and commercial centre. Amongst the smaller towns not protected 
on the south are Umago (2,398) and Cittanova (1,502). ‘The archi- 
tecture and plan of these ports also show considerable Venetian 
influence. 

Few coastal settlements exist between Cape Promontore and 
Laurana, but onwards round the head of the bay to Fiume* (53,401) 
there is a series of attractive health and sea-side resorts. These, 
situated on the wooded slopes of the M. Maggiore, include Laurana 
(1,272), Ica, and Abbazia (5,605; 66 ft.). Between them there are 
many scattered hotels and villas amongst luxuriant gardens. 


Istria Rossa 


The rolling limestone country of Istria Rossa is comparatively 
densely populated. The fertile coastal area between Point Salvore 
and Cape Promontore has a population density of 260-goo persons 
per sq. mile, but this decreases gradually farther inland as the 
cultivation of vines and olives gives way to cereals and pasture. In 
a coastal belt roughly 8 miles wide, villages, hamlets, small towns, 
and even some isolated houses are numerous, especially between the 
F. Quieto and Pola. These settlements are usually built in the most 
fertile areas where the patches of terra rossa (I, p. 243) are thickest. 
The larger settlements, which are connected with each other by 
numerous roads and lanes, are often at major road junctions. Farther — 
inland the hamlets become fewer and the villages larger and more 
compact, whilst the intervening stretches of unpopulated country 
are greater. Water-supply has had little influence on the choice of 
sites aS springs are not numerous, and there are, for the most part, 
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no rivers and streams. ‘The people generally drink local wine, and 
the moisture which is retained by the terra rossa makes the watering 
of crops less of a necessity. Most settlements, however, whether 
large or small have a small pond for livestock and a cistern for water, 
which is usually fed by a complex system of gutters. The hamlets 
and villages are often built on small hummocks, whilst some of the 
more inland villages such as Antignana (1,737; 1,047 ft.) and 
Corridico (176; 994 ft.) are at the foot of scarps. The settlements 
are generally very compact, rarely having gardens and usually only 
one small piazza. he houses are mostly of the tenement type so 
popular throughout Italy. Round Dignano there are circular stone 
huts called tregor, used for vine-dressing, which are similar to the 
trulli (p. 605) of Apulia, another limestone area. 

Besides the coastal towns there are few towns in Istria Rossa with 
a population over 2,000. Pisino (2,726; 860 ft.), Gimino (2,289; 
e240 it.), Dignano (5,428; 443 ft.), and Valle d'Istria (2,034; 
489 ft.), all agricultural market towns, are the largest. They are in 
the middle of Istria Rossa and are important route-junctions on the 
main Pola—Trieste road. Pisino and Gimino are collecting centres 
for the bauxite mined locally. Pisino has a medieval fortress, since it 
was once the capital of the dukedom of Istria. Dignano, which is on 
a small hill only a short distance from the coast, is the most important 
of the agricultural markets. 'The larger agricultural villages near the 
coast include Torre di Parenzo (1,710; 358 ft.), Visinada (870; 
843 ft.), Visignano (917; 801 ft.), and Villa di Rovigno (926; 492 ft.). 
Some of these are connected with the production of bauxite. ‘The 
smaller villages and hamlets usually have a population of from 50 to 
about 200. There are rarely any settlements in the canyon-like 
valleys, except for a few mills which are worked in winter. 


Istria Grigia 


The sandstone country of Istria Grigia has a relatively large 
population, which is densest between ‘Trieste and Pirano, where, in 
places, there are 520-1,300 persons per sq. mile. ‘This coast is lined 
with a series of fishing and agricultural towns which are often also 
tourist resorts (p. 531). Inland the fertile land is terraced for vines 
and olives and has a density of 190-370 persons per sq. mile, but near 
the upper Quieto this diminishes to 130-180 as vine growing gives 

way to cereals and eventually farther east to pasture and forest. As 
there are some rivers and streams in this sandstone area, water- 
_ supply does not affect settlement in the same way as in the limestone 
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areas. Small hamlets are the general rule in the fertile area near the — 
coast, but they gradually become less frequent farther south-east, — 
where villages are the most common unit. The hamlets, which are 
generally built on ridges and on hill-slopes, usually consist of 5 or 
6 houses grouped together and contain about 40-50 persons. Villages, 
which are comparatively rare in the northern part of the region, are — 
mostly built on ridges, more seldom on valley sides, and almost never 
on valley-floors, no matter how fertile they may be. In the areas of © 
strongest relief the most common sites for villages are hill-spurs, 
plateau-edges, and ridges. Villages, like Pangnano, Gallignana 
(390; 1,490 ft.), Rozzo (209; 1,096 ft.), and Bogliuno (745; 833 ft.), 
are on ridges. Some villages and small towns, like Montona (1,781; 
gog ft.), Pinguente (491; 502 ft.), and Buie d’Istria (2,885; 728 ft.), 
are on sandstone ridges, and Albona (1,244; 1,050 ft.) is built on an 
isolated height. The average population of the villages, whatever 
their site, varies from 200 to 400. Most of them are agricultural, — 
but near Albona there are mining settlements. ‘The houses forming 
the villages are closely packed together, usually with a defensive wall — 
on one side and a cliff or steep drop on the other. From a distance 
the villages are picturesque, but the narrow streets and alleys are 
generally squalid. The acropolis-sites were originally chosen for — 
defence, and because they are cooler in the summer and more healthy — 
than the lower areas, where malaria was once rife. Communications — 
with these settlements are often difficult and only consist of mule- — 
tracks and rough paths. Many of the villages, even to-day, have only — 
one narrow gateway, and wagons and carts which cannot turn in the — 
narrow streets must be loaded and unloaded outside. 











Istria Bianca 


This subdivision, which includes the. Carso 'Tergestino, the Mi. — 
della Vena, and the Cicci plateau, is a high limestone country but — 
thinly populated. 3 

The Carso Tergestino, which is a limestone plateau with strikingly © 
level surfaces, has an average density of 130-190 persons per sq. mile. 
The population, for the most part dependent on agriculture and_ 
forestry, lives in large villages or hamlets. ‘These are fairly compact 
and are dotted over the plateau in hollows at more or less regular” 
intervals. ‘They are all interconnected by roads and lanes, and the 
largest settlements are at the junctions of the most important routes. ~ 
The larger villages include Doberdo del Lago (771 ; 302 ft.), Castagne-~ 
vizza (448; 974 ft.), Comeno (651; 935 ft.), Duttogliano (956; _ 
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1,043 ft.), and Sesana (1,141; 1,207 ft.). The average size of the 
settlements varies between 100 and 300. 

The Mi. della Vena and the Cicci plateau are for the most part 
infertile and consist of bleak pasture in the north-west and forest in 
the south-east. ‘The villages have an average population of 400-800 
in the woodland and forest and 300-650 on the pasture land. The 
highest parts of the area are not settled, and the villages are usually 
in small depressions, or on the terraced mountain slopes, especially 
near the junctions of different rocks where springs are more 
frequent and copious. The settlements on the Cicci plateau are more 
numerous than on the Mi. della Vena where the land is less fertile. 
The larger settlements include Vodizze (1,212; 2,169 ft.), Mune (641; 
2,080 ft.), and Seiane (602; 2,028 ft.), all in hollows, and Lanischie 
(558; 1,782 ft.), on a terrace. The villages, which are similar to one 
another, are generally clustered around a small square with the village 
spring, and the houses are often served only by tiny alleys. 


The Vipacco—Timavo Depression 


This area, which consists of the valleys of the Vipacco, Piuca, and 
the upper ‘Timavo, is more closely settled than the surrounding lime- 
stone country, because the cultivation of cereal crops is possible. ‘The 
Vipacco valley is the most thickly settled and has an average density 
of 260-520 persons per sq. mile in its lower course and 130-260 in 
the middle, whilst in the other valleys except round Primano (130- 
200 per sq. mile) the density falls to below 130. The greater part of 
the depression is floored with sandstone, and therefore the problem of 
water-supply does not arise so acutely as in the surrounding lime- 
stone country. This is the principal reason why population is com- 
paratively dense. ‘The majority of the settlements are on the more 
undulating sides of the depression, which are generally sunnier and 


better for agriculture. The northern side of the Vipacco valley is lined 


with numerous scattered and spread-out hamlets and villages con- 
nected by roads and lanes, whilst on the southern side, where there is 
less sun, the villages are larger and more compact. The Piuca valley, 
particularly its west side, is lined with hamlets and small villages with 


a population between 50 and 200. The villages of the Timavo valley 





are generally somewhat smaller, more compact, and at less frequent 
intervals than those of the other valleys. ‘The whole depression is 
followed by roads and many of the larger places are at route junctions. 
The largest towns are Gorizia* (p. 552), an important route centre 
near the confluence of the Vipacco with the Isonzo, Aidussina 
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(1,186; 338 ft.), a centre of the timber, cotton, and hydro-electric 
industries, Postumia (3,804; 1,818 ft.), a frontier town and route 
junction, and Villa del Nevoso (2,519; 1,332 ft.), a timber and nodal 
centre in the ‘Timavo valley. 

The sandstone mountain area between the F. 'Timavo and road 14 
has also a relatively large population. ‘The settlements consist of 
compact villages on ridges, spurs, and crests, and are usually built 
near wells. The villages have a population of 200-600, though some 
like Slivia (867; 2,116 ft.) are somewhat larger. 


The Istrian Alps 


The Istrian Alps are similar to the Julian Alps in that they are 
densely forested and have a low density of population. The greater 
part of the population lives in the valleys, especially those followed 
by roads. At Idria (5,199; 1,086 ft.), however, the mercury mines 
have given rise to one of the largest settlements in northern Istria. 


THE NORTHERN PLAIN 


The Northern Plain has a high average density of population with 
rarely less than 260 persons per sq. mile. Around Milan the density 
is as great as 2,600, and in the immediate vicinity of the city over 
that number. The density is also high (520-2,600) round Turin 
and in an area north of the Po between Verona and Treviso. The 
plain is not only the principal industrial region of Italy, but owing 
to its great fertility is also the most intensively cultivated. As a general 
rule the areas of most intensive agriculture are on the low plain and 
the more industrialized towns on the high plain above the line of 
the fontanili. This is because the fontanili afford abundant water 
for cultivation on the low plain, whilst the high plain is drier and 
less fertile. ‘The high plain, therefore, generally affords cheaper 
sites for industry, although sharing the easy communications and 
other advantages of the plain as a whole. Except in the Milan 
and ‘Turin districts, however, the larger towns tend to be market 
and commercial centres for the local agricultural products. ‘The 
majority of industries are also connected with agriculture, includ- 
ing the textile, which was originally based on locally produced silk 
and wool, although the place of the silk and wool is in many centres 
being taken by cotton and artificial silk. Once, however, a town has 
become a textile centre it has tended to remain one, irrespective of 
the material worked. Many of the engineering industries are con- 
nected with the manufacture of farm implements and textile plant, 
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and the chemical industries with fertilizers. In and around Milan 
and Turin, however, the manufacture of motor vehicles. and 
armaments are outstanding branches of the engineering industry. 


Urban Settlement (Fig. 35) 


There are four longitudinal lines or belts of towns and cities in the 
plain, and these are most notable in the areas of densest population. 
The towns of the most northerly belt occur at the mouth of an 
Alpine valley or on the southern shores of one of the lakes. The 
function of these towns was originally strategic, and they tend to vary 
in size according to the relative importance of the valley at whose 
mouth they stand. The valleys with routeways to other European 
countries naturally possess the larger and more strongly fortified of 
the towns. The function of these towns as route centres has been 
further accentuated by the convergence of routes from all directions 
across the plain to join the routes through the mountains. For long 
these towns have been centres of exchange for the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the Alps and those of the plain, but the recent development 
of hydro-electricity made possible by the abundant water of the 
- Alpine rivers has turned many of them into industrial centres. The 
majority of the industries, however, are connected with agriculture 
and agricultural products. Many of the towns have two distinct parts, 
the ancient or medieval on the foothills of the Alps or on some 
eminence surmounted by a castle or fortifications, and the modern 
on the more level land below with its industrial plants and railways 
(Fig. 36; Plate 30). The largest of the towns of this belt include 
Cuneo, Ivrea, Biella, Varese, Como, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, 
Vicenza, Udine, and Gorizia. 

The second belt of towns and cities is near the northern margin of 
the fontanili (I, p. 252), which are responsible for much of the fertility 
of the lower plain. These settlements are usually near the Alpine 
rivers or on canals. The fertility of the surrounding areas has caused 
these cities to develop as agricultural markets, whilst their position 
on a part of the plain which permits easy communications (I, p. 256) 
makes them essentially commercial centres. These cities include 
Novara, Milan, Crema, Padua, and Treviso as well as many other 
smaller towns. 

The third belt of towns runs parallel with the river Po and often 
close to it. ‘These towns are near a junction of the Po with one of 
its tributaries, and near the easiest crossings both of the tributary 
and of the Po. This proximity to good river crossings has caused 
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the towns to develop as collecting places for routeways. ‘The 
largest of the settlements are rarely on the very banks of the Po, as 
the river is liable to flood and is never easy to cross or navigate. In- 
deed the Po has mainly acted as a barrier rather than as a unifying 


200 400 600 800 
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influence, and as a means of communication is poor. This series of 
towns and cities includes Turin, Chivasso, Casale, Pavia, Piacenza, 
Cremona, Mantua, and Ferrara. 

The towns of the fourth series are south of the river Po and tend 
to be somewhat smaller and less numerous than those to the north. 
The larger are at the foot of the Apennines along the Via Emilia, 
usually near the mouths of the principal valleys and especially of 
those followed by roads or railways. These towns are not for the 
most part industrialized to as great a degree as their northern equiva- 
lents, but are chiefly glorified market towns. This is partly because 
of the different nature of the Alpine and Apennine rivers. The Alpine 
rivers have less marked seasonal variations and maintain a reasonable 
flow throughout the year, since they have no period when they are 
liable to dry out. ‘This means that they can be harnessed for hydro- 
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electricity, which is most valuable in areas where coal and oil re- 
sources are small. ‘The Apennine rivers, in contrast to the Alpine, 
are very variable, flooding at some seasons and drying up at others, 
and are of less use for water power. The most important towns 
along the Via Emilia are Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, Modena, Bologna, 
Forli, and Rimini. 

Another series of smaller towns parallels the coast 10-20 miles 
inland. Examples of this type are Ravenna, Adria, Mestre, S. Dona 
di Piave, and Aquileia. 

A final line of towns along the coast includes Chioggia, Venice, 
and Monfalcone. | 

All these groups of towns tend to merge into one another so that one 
town may belong to as many as three. For example, Turin is a valley 
mouth, Po crossing, and fontanili city; Verona a valley mouth and 
fontanili city, and Piacenza a Po crossing and Via Emilia town. 

The history of the Plain has had a considerable effect on its settle- 
ments. The constant waves of invasion from neighbouring countries 
ever since the end of the Stone Age have made the people of the Plain 
choose for their habitations defensive sites or heavily fortified 
- strategic positions. The Romans built numerous fortified towns to 
a rectilinear plan in the Plain, which was important as the starting 
place for their roads to western and central Europe. These towns 
became the centres of Roman civilization and dominated the sur- 
rounding countryside. After the fall of the Roman Empire the bar- 
barian invaders did not for long submerge or weaken the city life of 
the Plain, which continued to be dominated by large towns and city- 
states. During the Middle Ages and Renaissance period many new 
towns were built by the major cities for their own protection, and 
were usually in strategic positions, fortified by walls, towers, and 
moats. It is often possible to judge the age of a town by the plan of 
its walls. Most of the towns built in the twelfth to fourteenth cen- 
turies had a quadrilateral or rectangular plan and had roughly similar 
dimensions. It is often hard to distinguish these by their plan from 
the Roman towns, as the medieval military experts imitated, often 
almost slavishly, the classical methods of warfare and of defence. 
Villafranca di Verona (1346), Cortemaggiore (1470-1481), and Gatti- 
nara (1304) are examples of this type of town. Octagonal and poly- 
gonal plans are generally typical of the fifteenth century, though some 
are earlier. Urgnano, Cologno, and Spirano, for example, date from 
the fifteenth century and Cittadella from the thirteenth. In the 
sixteenth century elegant star-shaped fortifications became the 
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general rule. During this period Forte Urbano, near Castelfranco 
dell’ Emilia, and Palmanova (Fig. 37) were built. 

Naturally the layout of the towns was affected by the shape of the 
walls. The rectangular or quadrilateral towns usually have straight 
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Fic. 37. Palmanova: a sixteenth-century Venetian fortified town 


roads intersecting each other at right angles and sometimes a piazza 
in the centre. The central piazza where roads often meet is also a 
feature of the octagonal, polygonal, and star-shaped towns. ‘The idea 
of a strongly fortified piazza is reputed to have been brought by 
Crusaders from the East. In the early days these piazzas were not 
necessarily central in position. Many of the smaller towns have 
retained their original plan, having modern suburbs outside their 
walls, which have been replaced by roads or gardens, whilst in the 
cities many stages of development and as many as four belts of town 
walls may be traced. It is, therefore, difficult to date the larger towns 
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from their plans. Sometimes the houses within the walls of the towns 
or cities are closely packed and many-storied, but some towns like 
Piove di Sacco have houses loosely strung along the main roads, and 
vineyards and gardens within the walls. However closely packed the 
houses are, they are never so squalid or poverty-stricken as the hill 
towns of the south. This is mainly because the Plain is, for the most 
part, fertile, and its inhabitants have a more energetic nature than 
the southerners, whilst the feudal system never had such a strong 
grip as in the south nor did it prevail for such a long period. The 
rulers of the city-states (p. 59) were wealthy, and decorated their 
cities with art treasures, churches, and buildings, and laid out gardens 
and piazzas. The people of the cities were often able to develop as 
craftsmen or merchants, and the wealthy trade guilds also helped to 
beautify the cities. These facts have considerably influenced the 
types of buildings and settlements, as there was a higher standard of 
living and the houses were better built. 

The smaller towns, which were generally founded by one or other 
of the principal cities, often reflect the style of architecture of their 
parent, and are most numerous in the areas where inter-city struggles 
‘were greatest. In the western part of the plain the architecture of the 
parent cities shows Gothic influences, especially in Lombardy, 
whilst in the east, in Venetia, Byzantine is dominant. Ravenna is the 
outstanding example of the Byzantine settlements which, like many 
of the medieval cities, are notable for their numerous towers. ‘The 
greatest of the city-states were Milan and Venice, and these have 
maintained their position until the present day. The lion of St. Mark 
- is an architectural feature in many small towns in the Venetian plain. 


Rural Settlement 


The agricultural population of the Plain is fairly dense, especially 
on the low plain where the fontanili are most numerous. On the 
wetter and the irrigated parts of the Plain settlements are generally 
compact, whilst in the drier areas small hamlets and isolated farms 
are numerous. 

The two main types of rural settlement in the Northern Plain are 
the corte and a linear variety which has developed because of the 
swampy nature of much of the region. The corte usually consists of a 
farm-house and farm-buildings built round a rectangular courtyard. 
The name of this type of house or farm varies locally between corte, 
cascina, and fenile. In some districts all three names are used, varying 
according to the size of the farm. The corti, though differing in size, 
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are usually of a similar pattern and are almost invariably located near 
water of some kind, whether artificial ditches or rivers. ‘They have 
developed north of the Po on both the high and low plain. The largest 
region in which the corte predominates extends from near Saluzzo 





Fic. 38a. Bergamasque Corte: ground floor 
I, 27, 28, 40. Open sheds. 14, 29, 46. Hen-houses. 23, 25. Stables. 


2. Latrine. 15. Gateway with double 24. Landlord’s granary. 
3, 4,45. Sheep-pens and doors. 30-32. Landlord’s house. 
pigsties. 16, 33, 34. Covered stair- 35. Dormitory. 
5,43. Cattle stallsand cow cases to first floor. 38. Gate to fields. 
sheds. 17,48,49. Toolandimple- 39, 41, 50. Forage barns. 
6-8. Dairies. ment sheds. 42. Pump or well. 
9,26. Secondary entrances. 20, 21, 44. Stores. 51. Manure pit. 


10-13, 18, 19, 36, 37. Kit- 22, 47. Hay and straw 52. Threshing floor. 
chens and living quarters. barns. 


to east of Brescia, and only spreads south of the Po near Alessandria. 
Smaller areas occur round Mantua and in Friuli. The corte is usually 
associated with such types of intensive agriculture as require many 
farm-buildings. In some regions single corti become almost small 
agricultural factories. It is, therefore, not surprising to find the corti 
developing in the most fertile and intensively cultivated regions of 
the Northern Plain, particularly in the dairy-farming areas. Cows 
are kept for milking and cheese-making, especially in the region round 
Bergamo and Milan where the demand for daily milk deliveries has 
developed with industrialization. Here the corte tends to be much 
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larger and of more complex structure than in other areas (Fig. 38). 
There are cow-houses, dairies for milk and the manufacture of cheese, 
and storehouses for fodder crops, &c. The larger farms house several 
families of workers and the owner or his steward. The greater 
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Fic. 388. Bergamasque Corte: upper floor 


1-3. Store rooms. 6, 7, 11-17, 19, 20. Bed- 10. Staircase to large haylofts. 
4, 5, 9, 21. Haylofts. rooms. 22, 23. Balcony. 


number of these are owned by big landowners or Milanese busi- 
- mess men, but rarely by the farmers themselves, since too much 
capital is required for the elaborate equipment. The buildings of the 
corte are also complex in other areas where there is mixed cultivation 
such as rice, maize, corn, and mulberries, as in Lomellina. The 
rearing of silk-worms and the preparation of rice in particular require 
a number of fairly elaborate buildings. 

The corti, which are usually on or near roads, can be either isolated 
or in groups forming hamlets, villages, or small towns. The latter 
sometimes have remains of medieval castles and town walls. Usually 
there are at least several corti together, but where water is very 
abundant they may tend to be more isolated, as in Lomellina and 
round Cremona. On the whole, however, they form more isolated 
units north of the upper limit of the fontanili where the country is 
less productive, and the individual corti become smaller and usually 
house only one family (Fig. 39). This is particularly true of Friuli, 
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where the corti are more irregular in shape. Isolated corti have been 
built on the Plain since the War of 1914-1918. 

The corte probably has affinities with the Roman villa, and there 
has been evidence of their continued existence from Roman times. 
A number of the corti have Roman and even pre-Roman names. The 
form of the buildings is undoubtedly similar to the Roman type, 
though they have developed considerably. ‘The concentration of 
corti in villages is, however, a development since Roman times. 

The other type of agricultural settlement peculiar to the Northern 
Plain consists of houses and farms alined along roads. ‘This linear 
type occurs on either side of the Po delta and spreads inland like a 
spearhead with its point near Parma (Fig. 34). It is closely associated 
with irrigation and reclamation, both ancient and modern. The 
region in which these settlements have developed is generally damp 
and marshy, and when reclaimed, houses and roads are often con- 
structed along the embankments, which frequently constitute the only 
dry land for building. The majority of the larger settlements are at 
road junctions or at cross-roads. ‘The general tendency is for the 
houses to adjoin each other closely in the centre of the village or 
hamlet, and then farther away to straggle along both sides of the road. 
This linear type is best developed in the actual delta of the Po 
(Fig. 40), whilst farther west it becomes modified and often distinctly 
nucleated. Italian statisticians have always found it difficult to know 


whether to designate this type of settlement as scattered or nucleated. 


The general conclusion is that it is scattered. 


Piedmont 


In the Piedmont section of the Northern Plain the principal towns 
of the first series are usually on or above the high plain and include 
Cuneo* (18,852; 1,752 ft.), Saluzzo (10,443; 1,198 ft.), Pinerolo 
(15,363 51,234 ft.), Ivrea (8,737; 876ft.), and Biella* (24,328 ; 1,391 ft.). 
They are smaller than their equivalents in Lombardy as the Piedmont 
area is generally not so fertile. Cuneo, the southernmost of these 
towns, is on a patch of high gravel terrace at the confluence of the 
T. Stura and the 'T. Gesso, and is an important centre of roads and 
railways converging via the Col di Tenda and the Cadibona pass from 
the Ligurian coast and from France via the Maddalena pass. The 
town is a market for the produce of the northern Maritime Alps, 
the southern Monviso Alps, and the upper Piedmont plain, as well 
as having small textile and paper manufactures. Saluzzo, at the 
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mouth of the valley of the Po, which is not followed by a through 
route across the Alps, is a smaller nodal centre and a textile and paper 
manufacturing town. Pinerolo, most strategically placed at the mouth 
of the Valle del Chisone which is followed by road 23 from France, 
is also a small industrial town manufacturing textiles and nails. 
Cuorgne (3,278; 1,355 ft.) guards the entrance to the Valle di Locana, 
whilst Ivrea, at the mouth of the important Val d’Aosta, is served by 
railway and by road from France and is a small textile centre. Biella, 
one of Italy’s greatest woollen towns, is at the outlet of the valley of 
the T. Cervo from the mountains. ‘The town, which is surrounded 
by other smaller woollen towns and villages, is an important technical 
centre of the industry and a market for the woollen goods of the 
neighbouring valleys. ‘This trade has led to the convergence of quite 
an extensive road and railway network on Biella. 

Besides the larger towns at the mouths of the more important 
Alpine valleys there are smaller ones where the shorter valleys meet 
the plain. These smaller towns, which generally have a population 
of 1,000-2,500 persons, are built on or near hill-spurs and usually 
on the north side of the valley so as to get the maximum amount of 
sunshine. They are generally route centres at river crossings, and 
tend to be compact in form, probably because many were originally 
walled. Caraglio (2,455; 1,887 ft.), Busca (2,698; 1,640 ft.), and 
Revello (1,049; 1,152 ft.) are notable examples of this type, which is 
less clearly defined north of the 'T. Sangone, where the Alps are 
fringed with terraces and comparatively low and undulating moraines. 
‘The moraines and terraces have numerous small towns, many with 
small industries and all interconnected by a fairly dense network of 
roads. ‘The larger of the towns on the moraines are near Turin, where 
Rivoli (7,573; 1,158 ft.) is the most important. The majority of the 
larger settlements on the terraces are close to rivers where they flow 
out on to the plain, and tend to be larger and more compact than 
those on the morainic hills. Amongst the more important of the towns 
on the terraces are Caselle 'Torinese (2,908; gog ft.), Cirie (6,131; 
1,129 ft.), S. Morizio Canavese (2,145; 1,024 ft.), Gattinara (5,541; 
863 ft.), and Ghemme (3,948; 791ft.). The towns farthest east tend 
to be quadrilateral or rectilinear in plan and show evidence of being 
heavily fortified in the Middle Ages. 

Among the second series of towns in the lower Piedmontese plain 
are Vercelli* (32,397; 427 ft.), Novara* (52,269; 522 ft.), Mortara 
(8,913; 354 ft.), and Vigevano (24,609; 381 ft.). The first two are 


market towns and capitals of provinces and all four are route centres. 
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Vercelli, an industrial and commercial town, is at an easy crossing of 
the F. Sesia. Novara, built on a gravel hillock near a crossing of the 
T. Agogna, has many agricultural industries. Vigevano is an 
important centre of the boot and shoe and other leather industries. 
Alessandria® (51,949; 318 ft.) in the Marengo plain and near the 
confluence of the F. Tanaro and F. Bormida is in a similar category 
south of the Po. It guards the T'anaro valley route between the upper 
and lower sections of the Piedmont plain and also routes to Genoa. 
Alessandria was formerly an important fortress town and to-day is 
a considerable nodal centre. It is also the market for the agricultural 
products, including silk cocoons and wines, of the fertile Monferrato 
hills and the Tanaro valley. 

Turin*® (608,211; 784 ft.), Chivasso (6,002; 600 ft.), and Casale 
Monferrato (25,485; 381 ft.) belong to the third series of towns and 
all guard crossings of the Po. The last two are market towns. Turin, 
by far the largest city of Piedmont, has an outstanding strategic 
situation on the banks of the Po where it is joined by the Dora Riparia 
and where the plain narrows to 10 miles between the Monferrato 
hills and the Western Alps. ‘The city is a good route centre with easy 
routes to France and to Genoa, the principal port of the western part 
of the Northern Plain. The area around Turin is fertile and well 
cultivated and the city has agricultural as well as heavy industries. 
Turin, originally the capital of the house of Savoy, is now the com- 
mercial centre for Piedmont and an important garrison town, largely 
because of its proximity to France. ‘Turin’s wide streets and 
spaciousness make it appear quite un-Italian. 

The remaining towns of the plain south of ‘Turin do not obviously 
fall into any of the above-mentioned belts. ‘The majority of the 
larger towns guard bridges over the numerous rivers crossing the 
plain and are usually agricultural markets and textile centres. ‘The 
most notable of these towns include Carmagnola (3,982; 787ft.), 
Savigliano (9,244; 1,053 ft.), Fossano (9,099; 1,237ft.), and Cherasco 
(2,3953 945 ft.). 

The majority of the agricultural settlements on the low plain in 
Piedmont are of the corte type (p. 541) and are amply served with 
roads. The corti are here, for the most part, either scattered isolated 
farms or grouped in small agricultural towns usually near the fon- 
tanili, river crossings, or route junctions. The rural settlements on the 
high plain are generally villages or hamlets with some scattered farms 
here and there, but in the south there is a belt of scattered farms from 
near Pinerolo to north of Cuneo. 
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Lombardy 

The Lombardy section of the Plain is the most fertile and progres- 
sive, and features common to all sections are magnified and intensified 
here. In Lombardy the chief cities on the high plain and foothills 
near the mouths of the Alpine valleys are Varese* (23,348; 1,253 ft.), 
Como* (42,569; 659 ft.), Bergamo* (73,534; 824 ft.), and Brescia* 
(92,583; 489 ft.). These all control valleys followed by routes to 
Switzerland or Austria and are important textile centres as well as 
markets for the products of the Alpine valleys and of the Northern 
Plain. Varese, situated on morainic hills near the junction of several 
small tributary valleys andtothe east of Lake Varese, is an agricultural, 
engineering, and textile centre, and a route junction. Como, on Lake 
Como, is a large route centre on road 35 to Switzerland over the 
Spliigen pass and has many roads leading to Milan, only 24 miles 
away. Como, in the heart of a silk-worm rearing area, is the most 
important silk-producing centre in Italy and has some other branches 
of the textile industry as well as metallurgical and light engineering 
industries. Bergamo, near the debouchure of the Brembo and Serio 
on to the plain, is dominated by its castle on a hill (Fig. 36; Plate 30). 
The city is a route centre with main roads and railways leading over 
the Alps, along the foothills both to the east to Venice and west to 
Milan, and across the plain to other important cities of the region. 
Bergamo manufactures silk, cotton, and rayon textiles and arma- 


ments, as well as having considerable commerce in agricultural 


products, especially cheese. Brescia, at the mouth of the Val Trompia 
and in direct communication with lakes Iseo and Garda, is also 
dominated by a castle. The city is an important route centre with 
roads leading over the Alps, and roads and railways across the Po 
to the Via Emilia and to Venice and Milan. Brescia has large 
engineering and textile industries and is the market town for a 
wide area. As might be expected in such a densely populated district, 
there are smaller centres near the mouths of the Alpine valleys, which, 
however, are less clearly defined between Lake Maggiore and the 
Brianza hills owing to the undulating nature of the morainic hills. 
East of the Brianza hills the examples of valley-mouth settlements, 
such as Seriate (5,696; 810 ft.) and Palazzolo sull’ Oglio (6,600; 
545 ft.), become more distinct. The fertile morainic hills between 
Lake Maggiore and the F. Adda, including the lower Brianza hills, 
are closely settled with compact towns and villages built mainly 
at the junctions of a fairly dense network of secondary roads. The 
majority of the settlements are semi-agricultural with small textile 
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PLATE 30. Bergamo: a modern cit 
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of the Northern Plain with the old hill- 
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PLATE 31. Cremona: a typical piazza of Northern Italy 
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and timber industries and have populations of 500-1,000 persons. 
Furniture making and silk spinning are important in the Brianza hills, 
where mulberry trees are grown forthe silk-worms. The silk-mills are 
small and may be either isolated or in villages. Recently, however, a 
number of cotton-mills have developed, especially on the Brianza 
hills, where the average cotton town has a population of about 3,000. 
Amongst these are Seregno (14,770; 735 ft.), Besana Brianza (1,919; 
1,099 ft.), Agrate Brianza (3,020; 2,008 ft.), Sovico (3,023; 725 ft.), 
Albiate (3,062 ; 764 ft.), and Renate Brianza (1,399; 1,030 ft.). Cantu 
(10,314; 1,207 ft.) and Lissone (13,627; 627 ft.) are the principal 
centres of the furniture industry. 

The most important of the second line of towns is Milan, the others 
such as Lodi (23,305; 262 ft.), Treviglio (13,818; 413 ft.), Crema 
(13,541; 259 ft.), and Chiari (7,097; 486 ft.) being dwarfed by it. 
Milan* (1,068,079; 400 ft.) is on the low plain midway between the 
foothills and the Po, and near the middle of the Po plain. The central 
position of Milan and the convergence on it of natural routeways to 
central Europe have led to its growth as the most outstanding nodal 
centre in Italy. It was the position of the city controlling the gateway 
- to Europe which facilitated the extension of its authority over neigh- 
bouring cities during the Middle Ages and Renaissance period. 
To-day Milan is in the southern part of an important textile region, 
which, with the development of hydro-electricity, has greatly increased 
in importance and size. The city itself has large textile mills, but 
it has developed essentially as the textile market for the country. 
Engineering is also important, armament industries having developed 
before the thirteenth century. ‘To-day the city is the financial 
and commercial capital of Italy mainly because of its trading con- 
nexions with Europe. Lodi, a route centre ata crossing of the F. Adda, 
is in the middle of a dairying region and is an important market 
especially for cheese. Treviglio, Crema, and Chiari are all major 
route centres and agricultural market towns. ‘The plain north of 
Milan is dotted with small but important textile towns, the majority 
concerned with cotton and rayon. ‘They are usually strung along 
main roads leading to the city. ‘The most important cotton towns are 
Gallarate (12,546; 781 ft.), Busto Arsizio (32,820; 735 ft.), Legnano 
(31,959; 653 ft.), and Rho (15,081; 518 ft.) on the road to Lake 
Maggiore; and Monza (58,503; 532 ft.) and Sesto 5S. Giovanni 
(31,394; 449 ft.) on the Lecco road. Most of these towns also have 
engineering and metallurgical industries. Monza with its fine park 
and castle is to Milan what Versailles is to Paris. 
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In the third series of towns are Pavia* (40,208 ; 253 ft.), Cremona* 
(54,564; 154 ft.), and Mantua* (36,489; 66 ft.). Pavia, which guards — 
an historically important crossing of the F. ‘Ticino near its confluence 
with the river Po, is joined to Milan and lakes Maggiore and Como 
by a network of canals, railways, and roads. The city developed in 
the Middle Ages as a route centre near an important crossing of the 
Po, which below the town becomes a barrier with swamps or dikes 
on either side. The heterogeneous collection of persons who gathered 
here in the medieval and Renaissance period from many parts of 
Europe helped to make Pavia university famous for its breadth 
of culture. The number and richness of the historical monuments of 
the city bear record to its former grandeur. ‘To-day it is a route 
centre, provincial capital, and an important agricultural market for 
the fertile surrounding region. Cremona, a nodal town guarding a 
crossing of the Po, is in a similar position to Piacenza on the other 
bank of the Po. Cremona is an agricultural market town which manu- 
factures cotton and silk goods, hats, cheese, butter, spirits, and 
vinegar. Mantua is a fortress at a crossing of the strategically impor- 
tant river Mincio and one of the angles of the famous Quadrilateral 
(p. 123). It is to-day a market town and a small engineering centre 
manufacturing agricultural implements. There are also several small 
towns such as Casalmaggiore (5,281; 8g ft.) and Borgoforte (go2; 
62 ft.) which guard crossings of the Po. The majority of all these 
were at one time fortified and formed part of the defence system — 
of Milan. 

Other small towns of the low plain, such as Codogno (9,258; 190 ft.), 
Asola (3,908; 138 ft.), Verolanuova (4,604; 210 ft.), and Soresina 
(8,895; 230 ft.), are closely associated with agriculture and agricul- 
tural industries. Because of the naturally ill-drained character of the 
region, which is in the fontanili zone, these settlements are very 
compact and are built at route centres. 

The majority of the agricultural settlements of the Lombardy plain 
are of the corte type (p. 541). On the low plain they are served by a 
dense network of roads following a rectilinear plan, and form 
numerous small villages and hamlets, as well as towns with as many 
as 2,000-4,000 inhabitants. On the high plain they tend to be more 
scattered and smaller. There is, however, a series of rather unusual 
rural towns mostly on the high Bergamasque plain, though some 
spread south of it. These towns have well-preserved towers, defence 
ditches, and town walls separating the old parts of the town from 
the new. ‘They are polygonal in design and were built during the 
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fifteenth century when Venice and Milan were constantly at war. 
Perfect examples of this type are Spirano (2,257; 512 ft.), Urgnano 
(3,601; 568 ft.), and Cologno al Serio (3,222; 512 ft.), whilst many 
of their neighbours such as Martinengo (3,829; 499 ft.) and Romano 
di Lombardia (5,971; 394 ft.) are similar but less regular in plan. 
Orzinuovi (4,340; 289 ft.), though on the low plain, is also of the 
same type. 


Venetia 


The population of the Venetian plain is largely agricultural except 
for the inhabitants of the larger towns and cities, which are mostly 
concerned with the handling and processing of local agricultural 
products, including silk and wool. In addition the large towns of the 
lower plain, such as Venice and Padua, have other industries, mainly 
connected with foreign trade and commerce. 

In Venetia the more important towns along the high plain at the 
mouths of the Alpine valleys include Verona* (85,724; 194 ft.), 
Vicenza* (48,279; 131 ft.), Schio (11,959; 656 ft.), Thiene (8,840; 
482 ft.), Bassano del Grappa (11,774; 423 ft.), Conegliano (7,544; 
- 230 ft.), Vittorio Veneto (12,034; 459 ft.), Udine* (54,638; 361 ft.), 
and Gorizia* (30,265; 282 ft.). Verona, the most westerly of the 
larger cities, has a wonderful strategic site at a crossing of the F. Adige 
and guards a corner of the famous Quadrilateral near which many 
battles have been fought (p. 123). Because of her position at the 
mouth of the Adige valley, Verona is, both in peace and war, of great 
importance as a meeting-place for traffic between the mountains and 
the plain. The city, which is an important railway centre, has good 
communications by the Adige and Isarco valleys with Austria and 
south Germany, whilst easy routeways lead across the plain in all 
directions. Verona is to-day an important agricultural market and has 
a large cattle fair, as well as a considerable trade in silk, silk goods, 
wool, leather, and fruit, and some textile manufactures. Vicenza, at 
a river crossing and in the gap between the Alps and the Mi. Berici, is 
an important agricultural market and manufactures textiles, earthen- 
ware, chemical fertilizers, and luxury goods (e.g. artistic furniture, 
musical instruments). Schio, Thiene, Bassano, and Vittorio Veneto, 
all with good communications into the Alps and over the plain, are 
textile centres, Schio and Bassano specializing in woollen goods and 
Thiene in silk. Old Udine is built on a hill crowned with a castle 
dominating the plain on which much of the new town is built. ‘The 
city is a good nodal centre with routes leading up the 'Tagliamento 
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and Natisone valleys to Austria and Yugoslavia, and to the rest of the 
plain. The chief industries of the city include silk, cotton, furniture, 
iron foundries, biscuits, and agricultural products. Gorizia (Gérz) on 
the Isonzo near its junction with the F. Vipacco is an important 
route-junction with easy communication with the Northern Plain, the. 
port of Trieste, and through the Julian Alps to Yugoslavia and 
Austria. It is an agricultural centre, and has cotton and timber 
industries. There are also a number of similar though smaller settle- 
ments along the foothills. ‘These, like their larger counterparts, are 
well served with roads and are minor route centres. ‘They usually 
have a population of about 500-1,000, though Montebelluna (3,192; 
358 ft.), Tarcento (1,692; 755 ft.), and Cividale del Friuli (4,715 ; 
453 ft.) are larger. 

The second line of large towns consists of Rovigo* (14,561; 20 ft.), 
Padua* (90,325; 39 ft.), ‘Treviso* (43,949; 49 ft.), and Pordenone 
(12,179; 79 ft.). hese cities, as well as many small towns of a 
similar type, are midway between the coast and the Alps, and usually 
near navigable rivers. Rovigo near a crossing of the F. Adige is a 
railway junction as well as a wine-exporting town. Padua on the 
F. Bacchiglione and near the F. Brenta is an important road and rail 
centre where routes from north and west meet before passing on to 
Venice or Ferrara. This influenced the growth of the university of 
Padua which became second only to that of Bologna. The city, 
though it has narrow streets, is now an important commercial and 
manufacturing centre, including engineering, silk spinning, the manu- 
facture of rayon and other textiles, chemical fertilizers, and wine. 
Treviso occupies a similar position north of Venice at a crossing of 
the F. Sile, which is here suddenly swelled by numerous fontanili. 
The city is well supplied with hydro-electric power and has textile 
mills and other industrial plants. Pordenone, near a crossing of the 
T. Cellina and immediately below the fontanili line, has small textile, 
chemical, and engineering industries. The smaller settlements of 
this type in the middle of the plain include Legnago (4,528; 52 ft.), 
Este (7,413; 43 ft.), Monselice (5,895; 30 ft.), Battaglia Terme 
(2,086; 36 ft.), Cittadella (4,588; 161 ft.), Castelfranco Veneto 
(4,670; 138 ft.), and Oderzo (3,995; 52 ft.). These are all agricultural 
market towns, and the majority have industries, usually connected 
with light engineering. Legnago guards a crossing of the F. Adige 
and is at one corner of the Quadrilateral (p. 123). 

A line of towns parallels the coast usually about 12-15 miles inland, 
and for the most part is followed by a main road. These towns are 
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usually fairly compact route centres and generally guard river- 
crossings of varying importance. Some of them were formerly ports, 
now silted up and decayed. Adria (9,435; 13 ft.), Cavarzere (4,973; 
13 ft.), Piove di Sacco (4,399; 16 ft.), Mestre (23,887; 13 ft.), S. Dona 
di Piave (8,379; 10 ft.), Portogruaro (4,977; 16 ft.), Aquileia (1,116; 
16 ft.), and Cervignano del Friuli (3,254; 10 ft.) are examples of this 
type. Adria and Cavarzere are in the Po delta area, whilst the others, 
between Chioggia and the gulf of Panzano, are to landward of the 
lagoon-delta zone. Mestre, though having many features in common 
with this type, is different in that it is an industrial suburb of Venice 
on the mainland. | 

The coast of the Venetian plain is by no means densely populated. 
This is of course due to its fringe of lagoons and deltas, the majority 
of which are subject to rapid silting. Chioggia* (23,577; 7 ft.), Venice* 
(170,830; 7 ft.), Grado (5,831; 7 ft.), and Monfalcone* (17,388; 20 ft.) 
are the only settlements of any size or importance. Besides these 
there are also bathing stations and porti, small picturesque fishing 
hamlets, each often a miniature Venice. ‘The bathing stations are 
especially numerous along the littoral of the Laguna Veneta, and 
usually consist only of rows of bathing-huts and a few hotels. The 
porti are at the mouths of the canals and rivers. Chioggia, built on a 
number of islands in the southern part of the Laguna Veneta, is with 
its numerous canals and waterways reminiscent of Venice though 
architecturally inferior (Plate 28). Chioggia is an important fishing 
port and a centre of the lace industry. ‘The site of Venice on numerous 
islands in the middle of its lagoon was originally chosen by fishermen, 
who sought safety from northern invaders. The city has a wonderful 
defensive position which caused it to develop more as a commercial 
and maritime than as a land power. Nevertheless it was a dangerous 
rival to Milan as well as to Genoa, the other great Italian sea power 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance period. Venice’s potentially 
good harbours and havens were made full use of in the Middle Ages, 
despite the troubles of silting, and Venetian sea power ranged far into 
the eastern Mediterranean. ‘To-day, though Venice itself is not suit- 
able for the largest modern vessels, they can be accommodated nearby 
and trade with the eastern Mediterranean is still important. ‘The city 
itself has not much room on its islands for industrial development, 
though traditional industries, such as glass and lace making, artistic 
tapestries, &c., are still carried on. The principal industrial suburbs 
of the city are on the mainland especially at Porto Marghera and 
Mestre, which is also a nodal centre. A new working-class quarter 
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has recently been built on the island of S. Elena, east of the Public 
Gardens. Grado is a small and attractive sea-side resort built on 
islands in the Laguno di Grado. Monfalcone (17,388), at the head 
of the gulf of Panzano, is a port and naval ship-building centre as 
well as being a market for locally produced wine and silk. 

The rural settlements of the Venetian plain are of mixed types, the 
linear and corte being the most predominant (Fig. 34, p. 541). The 
linear type occurs near the rivers Po and Adige and behind the lagoon- 
delta zone, and consists of single farm-houses with adjoining barns 
and sheds built in a Venetian style of architecture. North of this belt 
and west of the F. Tagliamento the settlements are of mixed types. 
Near Verona and in a belt extending from Vicenza to east of 'Treviso 
the agricultural settlements are scattered, usually consisting of single 
farms or hamlets, connected with each other by an intricate network 
of roads. Between Treviso and the F. 'Tagliamento there are rural 
villages and hamlets also alined along roads. Adjoining the high plain 
and on the high plain itself these two types of settlement become 
somewhat more compact, but there are no towns until the mouths 
of the Alpine valleys are reached. The agricultural settlements along 
the foot of the Alps consist of loosely strung-out villages well served 
by roads. East of the F. 'Tagliamento the belt to landward of the 
lagoon-delta zone has a very compact type of settlement, the majority 
of which are built at elaborate star-shaped road junctions. Palmanova 
(3,237; 85 ft.), built as a fortress by Venice in 1593, is remarkable for — 
its perfectly regular plan (Fig. 37). ‘The average size of these towns 
is about 2,000 (e.g. Talmassons, Castions di Strada, Gonars, and 
Pozzuolo del Friuli), whilst the larger like Codroipo and Mortegliano 
have a population of about 3,000 and often have some small industries. 
North of this belt, and even in parts within it, the corti are the pre- 
dominant type of rural settlement. They are not so regular in plan 
as those of Lombardy, and often only house one family, especially in 
the less fertile parts of the high plain. The corti are larger and more 
numerous on the well-cultivated plain south of the fontanili and on 
the morainic foothills, which are covered with fruit trees, vines, and 
mulberries. In these districts the corti often form hamlets and villages. 


Emilia 
All the major towns and cities of the Emilian plain, except Ferrara 
and Ravenna, are on the Via Emilia which, together with the railway 


from Alessandria and Milan to Brindisi, runs near the foot of the 
Northern Apennines. The Via Emilia and these settlements are often 
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as much as 12 miles from the foot of the hills, especially where the 
more torrential of the rivers come down to the plain. The cities from 
west to east include Piacenza*, also a Po-crossing town (49,527; 
200 ft.), Fiorenzuola d’Arda (5,671 ; 269 ft.), Parma* (65,126; 171 ft.), 
Reggio nell’ Emilia* (49,069; 190 ft.), Modena* (50,541; 115 ft.), 
Bologna* (232,980; 180 ft.), Imola (20,800; 154 ft.), Faenza (23,823 ; 
Drs eet orie (24.505, 141 tt). Cesena (20,043; 131 ft.), and 
Rimini* (31,505; 23 ft.). They are usually near the mouths of the 
major Apennine valleys which are followed by routeways. Owing to 
the nature of the rivers (I, p. 51, and Vol. IIT) it has not been possible 
to develop hydro-electricity on the Emilian plain on as large a scale 
as in the region to the north of the Po. The towns are, therefore, 
mainly agricultural markets and only concerned with minor and agri- 
cultural industries. Only the largest cities are commercial and 
industrial. ‘The size of the towns varies according to their opportuni- 
ties, and especially with the ease and importance of their trans- 
Apennine connexions. Bologna is the largest and most outstanding 
as its trans-Apennine communications are the best. Over 25 per 
cent. of the population of Emilia lives in these towns. 

Piacenza is at a crossing of the Po where the banks of the river are. 
high and comparatively safe from flooding. The importance of this 
crossing has caused the city to develop as an important route centre. 
Piacenza has a number of industries mainly connected with agricul- 
ture, such as the manufacture of sugar, agricultural implements, and 
cardboard. Fiorenzuola and Fidenza (800; 246 ft.) are small and 
relatively unimportant, though there are oil-wells nearby. Fioren- 
zuola suffers from its lack of a trans-Apennine route. Parma, for long 
the capital of a duchy, is to-day an important nodal centre with a 
trans-Apennine road (62) and railway leading to Spezia and routes 
crossing the Po. The industries of the city are mainly connected with 
agriculture, Parmesan cheese being the most famous, though sausages 
and tomato products are also important. Reggio and Modena are also 
route centres with trans-Apennine roads (63 and 12) and are agricul- 
tural market towns and provincial capitals. Cheese, sausages, wine, 
artificial fertilizers, bricks, and tiles are amongst the goods manu- 
factured at Reggio, whilst Modena has cheese, sausage, tomato sauce, 
and straw hat industries. Bologna is the largest and most important 
of these towns, mainly because it is the collecting place on the 
Northern Plain for the chief routeway across the Apennines to 
Florence and Rome. The city has been called the key to peninsular 
Italy. Its university, in the Middle Ages, was the greatest and most 
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flourishing in Italy, possibly because the pilgrims and wandering 
students of many nations met here to improve their Latin on their 
way to Rome. The city is a great commercial centre and exports 
hemp, flax, rice, and wine produced in the area round about which is 
particularly fertile and well watered. It is also developing into an 
industrial centre of some importance. Imola, Faenza, famous for its 
pottery, Forli, a minor centre of the textile industry, and Cesena have 
developed because of their trans-Apennine routes. Rimini, a route 
centre at the seaward end of the Via Emilia, is to-day a sea-side resort, 
with broad, wide streets lined with trees, and is a fishing and agricul- 
tural centre. 

Ferrara* (58,187; 30 ft.), one of the few cities not on the Via Emilia, 
was once the capital of a duchy ruled over by the Este. The city, a 
route centre near an important crossing of the Po, is in a fertile agri- 
cultural region and acts as a market for the cereals, flax, and sugar 
produced locally. Ravenna* (31,251; 13 ft.), to-day a comparatively 
dead country market town and a minor route centre, was important 
in the later Roman Empire and during the Byzantine era as a port 
with a naval harbour. It had, rather like Venice, a good defensive 
position in difficult marshland, but to-day is 8 miles inland from its 
small harbour. Carpi (13,805; 92 ft.), the next most important of 
the towns not on the Via Emilia, manufactures packing-cases and 
baskets for the local agricultural industry. 

The coast between Rimini and Cervia is lined by a series of small 
sea-side resorts often built on levelled dunes. These resorts, which 
usually have a regular plan of straight tree-lined roads and many 
parks and gardens, include Viserba (1,465), Bellaria (3,584), Cesenatico 
(4,298), and Cervia (2,920). North of these the few existing coastal 
settlements consist of fishing villages at or near the mouths of rivers 
or artificial passages leading to the lagoons. Comacchio (9,141), on 
the Laguna di Comacchio, is the largest of the fishing settlements, 
many of which have recently diminished in size and are now only 
small hamlets. The fishing is in either the lagoons or the sea. 


A series of small bridge towns has grown up at the principal cross- 


ings of the Po. These often go in pairs and tend to be very compact 
and usually fortified. Some have counterparts facing them on the 
other side of the river. Amongst the Emilian bridge towns are 
Brescello (1,430; 79 ft.) and Boretto (737; 75 ft.), Gualtieri (2,637; 
72 ft.), Guastalla (3,934; 79 ft.), S. Benedetto Po (1,840; 59 ft.), 
Revere (1,960; 49 ft.), Sermide (2,471 ; 39 ft.), Stellata (1,077; 36 ft.), 
Pontelagoscuro (3,515; 36 ft.), and Ariano Ferrara (2,092; 10 ft.). 
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There are besides small settlements on the banks of the Po where 
there are ferries. 

There are two main types of rural settlement on the Emilian plain, 
the linear (p. 544) and another type consisting mainly of scattered 
farms and hamlets (Fig. 34). he linear type, which occurs in a belt 
extending south of the Po between Parma and the Po delta with 
another band southwards from the delta to near Cesena, is most 
clearly developed in the actual delta. The other type occurs in a belt 
south of the linear. It consists of scattered farms served by a network 
of roads which follow a rectilinear pattern determined by irrigation 
cuttings and canals. here are also a few scattered hamlets and 
villages at the larger road junctions. ‘These two types of rural settle- 
ment are somewhat similar, only the second is favoured by a greater 
choice of site, as the area near the foot of the Apennines is drier and 
less irrigated. The lack of dry land for building purposes and the 
general high fertility of the first belt has tended to run the isolated 
settlements more closely together so as to form numerous hamlets, 
villages, and even small towns, some of which have grown up round 
the scattered flax mills and sugar-beet factories. 


LIGURIA 


Liguria, which coincides roughly with the old republic of Genoa, 
has, mainly below an altitude of 300 feet, a relatively high density of 
population along its seaboard. ‘The density of population diminishes 
rapidly with distance from the sea because the mountains rise steeply 
to considerable heights from the narrow coastal strip of lowland and 
foothills known as the ‘riviera’, and because the climate and the condi- 
tions of life become more severe with increasing altitude. The 
Ligurians, even before the Roman period, had a seafaring tradition. 
Genoa, from the early Middle Ages onwards, has played an important 
part in the commerce of the Mediterranean and has influenced the 
economic development of the whole riviera. As a result of a large 
import and export trade, industries of all types, but especially those 
connected with shipping, have grown up round and near Genoa, and 
the greater part of the Ligurian population is occupied in trade, 
commerce, and industry. Many others are engaged in market- and 
flower-gardening, which is especially important along the riviera near 
Ventimiglia and Bordighera, and in the cultivation of vines and olives. 
Another quite large proportion of the population is engaged in keep- 
ing hotels and boarding-houses, as the riviera attracts many holiday- 
makers and invalids because of its great beauty and its climate. 
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The majority of the industrial population live in Genoa or in its 
industrial suburbs which extend as far west as Voltri. The density 
of population on either side of Genoa is over 2,500 per sq. mile. 
Genoa* (512,313; 82 ft.), on a natural embayment in a good position 
at the head of the gulf; has comparatively short natural routeways 
across the mountain barrier of the Ligurian Apennines to the 
Northern Plain, the largest agricultural and industrial centre of Italy. 
Genoa is, in effect, the port for the greater part of western continental 
Italy and to-day is more important than its historic rival, Venice. | 
The steepness of the hills immediately behind Genoa has caused its 
industrial suburbs to spread along the coast. 

Besides Genoa there are also the flourishing smaller ports of 
Imperia* (20,916), Savona* (57,354), and La Spezia* (80,399). ‘The 
greater part of the population of these ports is engaged in commerce 
and marine industries such as shipbuilding. La Spezia is an impor- 
tant naval base. That Liguria has four of Italy’s best ports is not 
altogether surprising; natural harbours are comparatively few in 
Italy, since the Adriatic coast is liable to silting and until recently the 
greater part of the Tyrrhenian coast, which is largely beach-fringed 
between La Spezia and Naples, has been too unhealthy for settle- 
ment. ‘These Ligurian ports are also close enough to the Northern 
Plain to be able to act as outlets for this most fertile and densely 
populated region. 

These ports as well as the larger of the other coastal towns and 
villages are situated at the mouths of the valleys where the narrow 
coastal plains widen. Here there is room for settlement and the 
country is most fertile. Until recently, however, the majority of 
the settlements avoided the coastal strip for reasons of security, as the 
coast was constantly subjected to piratical raids. ‘The most popular 
sites were either commanding hill-slopes or steep sheltered slopes 
hidden among woods where the presence of a hamlet or village would 
not readily be suspected. Preference was given to a position difficult 
of access and lending itself to defence. "The water-supply was only 
of secondary importance, though there was often a torrent or spring 
no great distance away. The piratical raids were usually swift and 
rarely protracted, and therefore it was unnecessary to store water for 
a siege. In many villages, even to-day, water has to be carried some 
distance from springs and torrents. Scattered population was also 
rare, for as a measure of mutual defence the people tended to gather 
into groups, usually a village containing about 300-800 persons. The 
rocky sites for these settlements were rarely levelled, and therefore 
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the majority of the houses are at different levels and have to be 
entered from the streets by staircases of varying heights. The houses 
themselves tend to be tall and closely packed, as building-space is very 
limited. Often in order to get more room for housing the streets and 
alleys are built over by arches. Many villages resemble rather one 
large complicated castle than an accumulation of simple and indepen- 
dent dwellings. ‘To-day, since there is no longer danger of pirates, 
some ancient sites have been abandoned and towns built on the plains. 
Bordighera and 8S. Remo have both left their hill-sites for positions 
on the narrow plain, where there is now also a considerable number 
of scattered villas. 

The larger towns and villages on the plains are health or sea-side 
resorts and are usually also connected with market-gardening or 
agriculture. ‘They are generally strung along the main road and rail- 
way between Ventimiglia and Sestri Levante. Along the Riviera di 
Ponente these resorts are almost continuous, and among the largest 
are Ventimiglia (11,216; 30 ft.), Bordighera (5,978; 151 ft.), 5. Remo* 
(23,963), Alassio (5,609), Finale Marina (4,100), Celle (1,276; 144 ft.), 
and Varazze (7,055). ‘The Riviera di Levante has its share of resorts 
_ immediately east of Genoa, where favourite resorts of the Genoese are 
Nervi (4,002), also much frequented by Germans, Sori (2,162), and 
Recco (2,792). ‘The wooded and hilly Portofino promontory is dotted 
with villas and its east and west coasts lined with picturesque fishing 
villages and resorts much visited by the English, 5. Margherita 
Ligure (6,518) and Rapallo (6,766) being the most popular. The 
climate, luxuriant vegetation, and general beauty of the scenery, as 
well as the presence of the sea, has attracted many visitors especially 
from Britain and northern Europe. 

The resorts, where the width of the coastal plain permits, usually 
have a rectangular plan. The houses, which have pleasant gardens, 
are built along straight roads. Modern casinos with gaming tables, 
cafés, dance-floors, and sometimes concert halls are common features. 
The casino at S. Remo is modern and most attractive. Behind the 
resorts whitewashed villas with small gardens are sprinkled over the 
terraced hill-sides. Some of the resorts are also markets for the flowers 
and vegetables grown on the terraced hill-slopes inland. ‘The market 
gardeners often live in houses on the terraces near their plots. Some 
of the coastal towns east of Rapallo, though not so popular as resorts, 
are important for their wine (I, Plates 1-6). 

Many of the hill towns and villages which occur up to heights of 
about 1,700 feet still maintain their squalid splendour. As the heights 
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increase they naturally become smaller and less numerous. ‘They are 
most frequent on valley sides where vines and olives are cultivated 
intensively. Many of the villages even to-day are only served by 
mule-tracks and paths. hose served by roads tend to be larger than 
their less fortunate neighbours (Plate 32). As the majority of the 
roads do not cross the watershed the villages and towns depend on 
the riviera for their markets and all roads lead down to the coastal 
plain. 


‘THE PRE-APENNINES AND CAMPANIA 


The Pre-Apennine and Campanian regions face the ‘Tyrrhenian 
Sea, and consist of (1) a coastal zone, (2) a belt of comparatively low 
mountains or plateaux, generally of sandstone, limestone, or volcanic 
material, and (3) the Tyrrhenian valley (the Arno—Chiana—Tiber 
trough and the Saco—Liri—middle Volturno trough), which separates 
these two regions from the Apennines. The Pre-Apennines and 
Campania are on the whole not densely populated, except for such 
parts as the lower Arno basin, the plain of Campania, the region 
around Rome, and parts of the two troughs, which are all fertile and 
permit intensive cultivation, and therefore attract population. The 
greater part of the region north of Rome is infertile, and some areas 
suffer badly from landslips. 

Historically Florence, Siena, Rome, and Naples have all been 


important, and have undoubtedly affected the growth and type of — 
settlement around them. Before the Romans controlled the area © 


north of Rome it was in the hands of the Etruscans, who chose, 
especially in the north and on the marches of their territory, easily 
defensible sites for their towns. In the north these were usually on 
some eminence of hard rock capping more easily eroded rocks, and 
in the south above the ravines cut through the volcanic plateaux. 
Orvieto is an example of an Etruscan city built on a flat-topped, steep- 
sided hill formed of hard rock overlying claysand marls (Plate 37). The 
city commands a wide stretch of country and is almost impregnable. 
Similar examples of this type are found in the Roman and Umbrian 
Apennines (p. 579). ‘The Romans also generally chose easily defended 
sites for their towns, which were usually built on a rectangular plan 
at route junctions and near river-crossings. ‘They also considerably 
influenced rural settlements, which tended to be built round court- 
yards. ‘I'he medieval and Renaissance towns chose defensive hill-sites 
which were necessary during the inter-city struggles of the period. 
To-day the towns are usually clustered round a castle, church, or 
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cathedral, which dominates the scene, whilst substantial Etruscan 
buildings and walls still remain (Plate 34). In the northern parts of the 
region towns like Siena have, however, developed, and are cleaner and 
more modernized than those round Rome and farther south (Plate 38). 

In the northern part of the region, in the lower Arno basin and the 
northern Tuscan uplands, there are a number of scattered settle- 
ments. These have been considerably influenced by the local system 
of land tenure and by the type of agriculture. The mezzadria system, 
which originated in Tuscany at the end of the Middle Ages, is particu- 
larly important as it encourages the development of isolated farms 
(p. 505). ‘These are less numerous in the south where agricultural 
towns are more the rule. The towns round Naples are typical of the 
southern part of Italy and have a similar history. 


The Coastal Zone 


The coastal zone between the mouth of the F. Magra and Agropoli 
consists of an alternation of flat, alluvial, beach-fringed plains, and 
rocky promontories. In this zone are some of the least-populated 
areas of Italy, as the potentially fertile plains have been, until recently, 
- ill drained and malarious, whilst the danger of pirates has often been 
very real. ‘The chief exceptions are the plain of the lower Arno and 
its extension north of Viareggio, the part of the Roman Campagna 
round Rome and the recently drained Pontine Marshes, and parts of 
the plain of Campania, the first and last being amongst the areas of 
greatest density of population in Italy. As a rule the other coastal 
plains only have isolated railway stations and a few summer bathing 
resorts called marinas or lidos such as Marina di Grosseto, Ladispoli, 
and Ostia Lido. Grosseto* (15,988; 33 ft.) is the only large settlement 
on any of the less populated plains. In some of the reclaimed areas 
of the plains small isolated farm-houses have been built amongst the 
cultivated fields (I, Plate 98). For the rest, other settlements are along 
the hill-slopes on the inland side of the plains and are built on good 
defensive sites. 

The rocky mountainous promontories tend to have a higher 
density of population. The inhabitants, for the most part, live in 
small ports and coastal towns, which are generally built near the coast 
where hilly promentories adjoin one of the plains. Such sites were 
probably originally chosen because they were more easily defended 
than those on the plains when the danger from pirates was acute. 
These sites have the further advantage of allowing the cultivation of 
the plain as well as the development of maritime occupations. ‘The 
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largest and most outstanding ports are Naples (Napoli) and Leg- 
horn (Livorno), and the area around each is densely settled. In 
these cities and their suburbs, many of which are sea-side resorts, 
industries have developed usually in connexion with shipping or with 
locally grown agricultural products. Naples* (739,349), the larger 
of the two, besides also being a tourist resort, is the port for a larger 
region than Leghorn* (109,188). Both, however, are the ports of very 
fertile regions. Amongst other larger ports of the region are Piom- 
bino* (19,966), to which iron ore is shipped from Elba for smelting, 
Civitavecchia* (24,822), the port of Rome, Gaeta* (4,967), ‘Torre del 
Greco* (37,052), Torre Annunziata* (38,606), Castellammare di 
Stabia* (36,469), the last two in effect suburbs of Naples, and 
Salerno* (41,925). There are also smaller ports such as Marina di 
Carrara (5,518), Follonica (4,836), Castiglione della Pescaia (1,813; 
164 ft.), Orbetello (5,528), with a chemical industry, Porto S. Stefano 
(6,339), Anzio (5,989), ‘Terracina (15,642), Formia (11,918), and the 
small towns on both sides of the Sorrentine peninsula. ‘The majority 
of these smaller settlements are fishing centres, sea-side resorts, or 
both. Many of the towns along the northern and eastern shores of 
the gulf of Naples originated in Roman times, when they developed 
as sea-side resorts. Their numerous ruins of villas, temples, and 
baths testify to this, whilst Miseno was the base of one of the 
Imperial fleets. The picturesque coastal towns of the Sorrentine 
peninsula have a medieval origin and are to-day tourist and holiday 
resorts, as well as small agricultural centres in an area of intensive 
tree cultivation. Amalfi once rivalled Genoa and Pisa as a com- 
mercial centre (Plate 35). Recently some of the more northern of the 
coastal towns, especially the resorts, have spread from their hill-sites 
on to the plains. These new extensions have been planned with 
broad, straight streets, and rectangular blocks of houses. Parks and 
avenues of trees along the roads are often features of these new 
suburbs, which form a sharp contrast with the huddled, crowded 
tenement houses and streets of the older and more picturesque 
portions of the towns on the hill crests and slopes. 

The Lower Arno Region has been one of the most fertile and densely 
populated regions of peninsular Italy since medieval times. The 
Etruscans and Romans left little permanent mark on the settlements, 
whose present form has largely developed from the medieval. There © 
were three great states on the plain. The first of these, Pisa, was an _ 
important port in the eleventh century and its sea power rivalled that 
of Genoa. The city was responsible for the draining of much of the 
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surrounding plain. During her period of greatness the beauty of Pisa 
was enhanced by many fine buildings and art treasures. The city of 
Lucca never achieved the same greatness as either Pisa or Florence, 
but nevertheless benefited architecturally and outlived both as a 
separate city-state. Florence, the greatest of all the city-states of the 
Renaissance, overcame Pisa after the Genoese had wrested her posses- 
sions from her. The prosperity and trade of these city-states was 
mainly based on the fertility of the surrounding lowlands, which were 
irrigated and intensively cultivated. The trade of Florence was, how- 
ever, less dependent than that of her neighbours on the fertility of her 
countryside, her wool merchants and bankers deriving their wealth 
from a system of commerce which embraced the civilized world. Her 
wool industry reached its height in the fourteenth century, and here, 
as later at Prato, many refinements were worked out. The region also 
became one of the most important areas of the medieval silk industry, 
both Lucca and Florence being famous for their silk goods. The 
lower Arno region is often regarded as the cradle of the Renaissance, 
and it was the wealth of the rich merchants of the region which made 
this possible. This wealth was used to beautify the towns and cities 
-of the plain, and, as the general standard of living of the people as 
a whole was high, the settlements tend to be better built and much 
less squalid than in the rest of the Peninsula. Since 1870 the indus- 
tries have continued to develop slowly, and to-day the area is more 
industrialized than most of the Peninsula, largely because of the more 
enterprising character of the north Tuscans. ‘There are silk and 
woollen mills in the larger towns, which, however, are not essentially 
_ industrial like those of the Northern Plain. Agricultural industries, 
like the manufacture of olive oil and straw-hat making are primarily 
cottage and workshop industries, and have not caused the develop- 
ment of industrial towns. Towns like Florence, Lucca, and Pisa have 
industries as well as being tourist, administrative, and local agricul- 
tural centres. Prato and Pontedera are more exclusively industrial, 
whilst Pistoia has a small engineering industry and is reputed to have 
originated and given its name to the pistol. 

The towns of the region together with many villages and hamlets 
are either on or at the foot of the lower hill-slopes of the basin. The 
larger of these towns, such as Lucca* (32,896; 62 ft.), Pistoia* (29,532; 
213 ft.), Prato (28,646; 206 ft.), and Florence* (271,975; 167 ft.) are 
built where valleys followed by trans-Apennine routes enter the 
basin, and are important route centres. The smaller settlements on 
the hill-slopes, which include Pescia (7,855; 203 ft.), Montecatini 
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Terme (8,292; 89 ft.), Monsummano (2,671; 75 ft.), Montemurlo 
(c. 3,358; 253 ft.), Sesto Fiorentino (10,021; 210 ft.), and Fiesole 
(2,647; 968 ft.), are usually near the mouths of small tributary valleys 
and are interconnected by a network of secondary roads. ‘The other 
towns of the basin, not included in the above category, are at crossings 
of either the F. Arno or F. Serchio, and have also developed as route 
centres. These are mainly along the course of the F. Arno and mostly 
on the south side of the valley. They include Pisa* (49,471; 13 ft.), 
Pontedera (10,573; 46 ft.), Empoli (12,534; 89 ft.), Montelupo 
Fiorentino (2,325 ; 131 ft.), and Signa (4,694; 262 ft.). Luccaand Flor- 
ence are also important bridge towns. Except round Pisa and in the 
more marshy areas of the region there are many hamlets and scattered 
houses along roads and lanes. These are of a somewhat similar type 
to those of the Po delta zone, another intensively irrigated and drained 
area (p. 544). ‘The plain of Bientina has a less scattered population 
and more compact settlements, since it has only recently been re- 
claimed and still tends to be marshy. The Florence basin, which is 
the most densely populated (520 to over 1,300 persons per sq. mile) 
part of the region, though not predominantly an area of scattered 
population, has many isolated houses and hamlets south of Florence 
and up the hill-slopes. 

The plain north of Viareggio is fairly densely populated. The 
beach-fringed coast is lined by a series of small sea-side resorts which 
often have piers for the export of marble from the quarries of the 
Apuan Alps. ‘These resorts, the largest of which is Viareggio* (30,384), 
usually consist of rectangular blocks of low houses surrounded by 
gardens and trees and bounded by straight, parallel roads. Inland 
the plain is intensively cultivated and dotted with white farm-houses. 
The density of population for this area is 520—1,300 persons per sq. 
mile. 

The Roman Campagna and the Pontine Marshes have a low density 
of population (65-130 persons per sq. mile), except round Rome and 
near the mouth of the Tiber, Anzio and Nettuno, and Littoria. A 
feature of the Roman Campagna, which has a predominantly scat- 
tered and agricultural population, is the casale. 'This is a local name 
for a type of isolated and strongly fortified house built round a court- 
yard. It is one of the few types of isolated fortified dwellings in Italy, _ 
where the common practice in regions endangered by pirates or | 
bandits was to crowd into towns built on defensive sites. To-day 
the Roman casale has in part the character of the corte (p. 541) and 
in part that of the large masseria (p. 605) of the pastoral areas of the 
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south. During the recent reclamation and agricultural colonization 
of the region many of the casali were large enough to be transformed 
into hamlets with the addition of some adjoining houses. Many of 
the primitive hut-villages, once such a feature of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, have recently been. done away with and groups of modern 
houses have taken their place. Modern settlements in this area tend 
to consist of hamlets and villages in contrast to the farms in their own 
grounds, as around Grosseto. Many Roman remains of villas and 
farms are scattered throughout the Campagna. 

It is difficult to estimate the density of population of the Pontine 
area, as the experiment of the bonifica integrale (III, Chap. XIV) has 
not long been under way. The area is being divided into holdings of 
about 10-25 acres to be worked by a farmer who generally lives in 
a house on or near his land. Villages and towns, however, were also 
well distributed throughout the area. The towns are carefully planned 
and well built. Each has its piazza, dominated by the church, a com- 
plete set of public buildings, the house of the Fascists, school, clinic, 
&c., but not much else. Five towns had been founded by the end of 
1939: Littoria (2,577; 69 ft.) founded in 1932, the chief town of the 
province, Sabaudia (659; 39 ft.) in 1933, Pontinia (78; 13 ft.) in 1935, 
Aprilia (1,500; 295 ft.) in 1936, and Pomezia in 1939. 

Rome* (1,094,710; 66 ft.), in the eastern part of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, is surrounded by cultivation which contrasts strongly with 
the rest of the area. The city, on a good defensive site consisting of 
seven hills, besides guarding crossings of the Tiber, has a wider 
strategic significance. Midway down the west side of the Peninsula 
it stands at the entrances to the Tyrrhenian valley (p. 572) on the 
north, the Latin valley (p. 574) on the south, and a series of valleys 
which lead eastwards through the Apennines to the Adriatic. West- 
wards the route to the sea across the lowland is easy, though there is 
no good natural harbour nearby. ‘To-day Rome is the route centre 
of the Peninsula, and from it routes spread tentacle-like to all points 
of the compass. The city declined after the Renaissance, and only 
really revived after becoming the capital of modern united Italy. As 
the capital city and the centre of national administration, Rome has 
had to develop industries to meet her needs since the Peninsula as 
a whole is not industrialized. This has led to a large increase in her 
population, and in her standard of living. Rome, in contrast to a city 
like Naples, which acts as a collecting centre and market for a very 
fertile region, has been the cause rather than the result of develop- 
ment of the neighbouring countryside. For example, health resorts on 
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the Alban hills and along the coast have developed to meet the needs 
of the city. 

The Plain of Campania, to the south of the Volturno, is one of the 
most intensively cultivated areas of Italy and ranks among the most 
densely populated agricultural areas in Europe (1,300 to over 2,600 
persons per sq. mile). The population is mainly agricultural or 
connected with agricultural industries. The most usual form of 
agricultural settlement on the plain is the large village or town 
ranging in size from 1,000 to 5,000, although many are much larger. 
In Campania the ‘corte’ type of dwelling, similar to that of the 
Northern Plain, predominates (p. 541). This type of settlement is a 
feature of intensively cultivated districts. Its growth, in Campania, 
however, has been influenced by the rapid increase in the population 
and not so much by any specific type of agriculture. Each corte 
consists of a house, or houses, accommodating several families and 
built round a courtyard in which animals are kept and crops stored. 
The corti in Campania tend to adjoin each other and form towns in 
contrast to the majority on the Northern Plain, which compose 
hamlets and villages. The corti of Campania are connected with each 
other and the fields by a good network of roads and lanes. Fratta- 
maggiore (19,168; 138 ft.; Fig. 41), which is almost exclusively 
concerned with the production and manufacture of hemp, is a good 
example of a corte town. 

The majority of these agricultural towns occur round the edge of — 
the plain, whereas the industrial centres are along the shore of the 
gulf of Naples and include the suburbs of Naples, such as Pozzuoli, 
Portici, and ‘Torre Annunziata. ‘The towns on the plain of Campania 
are often newer than might be expected in such an historic area, 
mainly because earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and wars and battles 
have destroyed the original buildings. The location, number, and 
size of these towns are determined either by strategic factors, or by the 
relative fertility of individual sections of the plain. The larger 
agricultural towns are generally round the edge of the plain and 
control the entrance to one or another of the numerous valleys which 
intersect the broken mountain blocks of the Apennines and are 
followed by through routes to the east and south coast of the Peninsula. 
‘These towns are usually important route centres, and are half-way 
houses between the plain and the major centres in the mountains. 
Many of their rectangular plans betray Roman origin, and the 
majority have had long and troubled histories. The more notable of 
them include Capua (10,128; 82 ft.; the ancient Casilinum) guarding _ 
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an important crossing of the Volturno, S. Maria Capua Vetere (21,916; 
118 ft.; the ancient Capua) at the foot of M. Tifata, Caserta (30,910; 
223 ft.) with its famous royal palace and park, Maddaloni (19,558; 
240 ft.), Nola (10,733; 131 ft.), Palma Campania (6,544; 279 ft.), 











Fic. 41. Cortt towns of the Plain of Campania 


Sarno (14,811; 115 ft.), Nocera Inferiore (23,289; 128 ft.), and Angri 
(11,851; 98 ft.). Other large towns, most of which have a history 
commencing in Roman times, are situated on the lower northern and 
eastern slopes of Vesuvius where the soil is particularly fertile. The 
wine towns of Ottaviano (6,088 ; 623 ft.), Somma Vesuviana (7,075 ; 
492 ft.), S. Anastasia (7,760; 492 ft.), and Massa di Somma are 
examples, whilst Resina (26,580; 131 ft.) is an agricultural town to 
the west of the volcano. Other towns of this type have developed 
along the northern edge of the fertile volcanic Campi Flegrei, and 
include Arzano (10,819; 246 ft.), Secondigliano (27,734; 325 ft.), 
Mugnano di Napoli (7,406; 410 ft.), Marano di Napoli (10,001; 
548 ft.), and Giugliano in Campania (19,646; 315 ft.). Many of the 
- more modern towns, such as Aversa (26,538; 125 ft.), Casoria 
(14,090; 230 ft.), Caivano (15,164; 89 ft.), Acerra (19,1773; 89 ft.), 
and Pomigliano (11,505; 108 ft.), have grown up on the plain along 
routeways centring on Naples (739,349; p. 562), which is the focal 
point of all life for the whole plain and its towns. 

Scattered settlements are rare in this region, though on the plain 
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of Sarno, the most industrialized part of the plain, isolated settlements 
tend to be more numerous and alined along roads. ‘The coastal border, 
except round the gulf of Naples, is very sparsely populated and not 
so intensively cultivated. 


The Uplands 


The Apuan Alps are the most northerly of the uplands in the region. 
These hard limestone hills are economically important because of 
their large marble quarries. The foot-hills and lower slopes are 
fairly densely populated especially where the permeable limestone 
adjoins the impermeable strata, and a line of springs has developed. 
In such positions the towns of Carrara (25,259; 262 ft.), Massa 
(Apuania; 12,508; 213 ft.), and Pietrasanta (5,907; 72 ft.) have grown 
up. The first two are mainly dependent on the marble industry and 
have a long and interesting history. Numerous villages, hamlets, 
and scattered houses line the valleys leading from the plain of 
Viareggio to the marble quarries. ‘The inhabitants of the upper 
valleys are almost entirely connected with the marble industry, 
though those of the lower valleys farm the hill-slopes where these are 
fertile and grow tree crops. The Apuan Alps have a density of 
population of 200-1,300 per square mile on their western slopes, 
whilst to the east of the watershed the upper Serchio valley, known 
as the Garfagnana, has 260-520 persons per sq. mile. The most 
important settlements in this valley are Castelnuovo di Garfagnana 
(3,025; 909 ft.), Barga (2,362; 1,345 ft.), and Borgo a Mozzano 
(1,079; 331 ft.), though there are numerous villages and hamlets 
where the valley widens into basins. 

The Tuscan Upland is not a densely populated area. Its northern 
part is to-day more thickly settled than the southern and has a 
density varying from 65 to 130 per sq. mile. Certain areas, such as 
the Siena trough and the lower slopes of M. Amiata, have, however, 
a higher density of population. The rural population is predominantly 
scattered in the north, but tends to become nucleated farther south. 
The area is not important industrially, though there are some mines 
and mining villages, 

The block of hills bounded on the west between oe and 
the mouth of the F. Albegna by the coast, on the north by the lower 
Arno basin, on the east by the Elsa valley and road 2, and on the south 
by road 74, has a small and very disseminated population living in 
hamlets, isolated farms, and some villages. These, however, become 
larger and somewhat more compact towards the east of the block. 


- 
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The most dispersed settlement occurs in pockets where the soil 
is most fertile, whilst the hamlets, villages, and some isolated farms 
are usually on the hill ridges above the tributary valleys where there 
is least danger of landslips, which are very frequent in the Tuscan 
uplands. The majority of the villages and hamlets are at the junctions 
of minor roads and lanes. ‘The more isolated farms and houses, also 
served by lanes, tend to be on the northern side of the west-to-east 
and east-to-west valleys where they get the most sun. The few larger 
settlements in the area include Massa Marittima (4,847; 1,312 ft.) 
and Volterra (11,704; 1,808 ft.). The slopes of the trachyte M. Amiata 
are the only portions of the area which have a moderately dense 
population (260-520 persons per sq. mile). The mountain is densely 
wooded and surrounded by a belt of copious springs which have 
encouraged the growth of a ring of agricultural towns. The latter 
include Castel del Piano (3,098; 2,074 ft.), Arcidosso (1,605 ; 2,169 ft.), 
Sta. Fiora (1,645; 2,254 ft.), Piancastagnaio (2,983; 2,533 ft.), and 
Abbadia S. Salvatore (5,463; 2,720 ft.). Immediately south of the 
mountain there are numerous scattered settlements, some connected 
with mercury mining. 

The region between the Elsa valley and road 2 on the west and 
the ‘Tyrrhenian trough between Pontassieve and Orvieto on the east 
has a somewhat denser population than the western part of the 
Tuscan uplands. The Chianti hills are comparatively fertile and 
good for vine-growing, and their eminences and numerous ridges 
are dotted with hamlets and villages which are generally surrounded 
by scattered houses. Many isolated farms and houses are alined 
_ along the lanes and tracks following the ridges. Some of these houses 
closely adjoin each other and form linear hamlets. ‘The larger settle- 
ments are in the Siena trough and the Arno valley (p. 572). The 
towns of the northern part of the trough include Castelfiorentino 
(5,278; 354 ft.), Certaldo (5,290; 427 ft.), Poggibonsi (6,443 ; 377 ft.), 
Colle di Val d’Elsa (5,749; 732 ft.), and Siena* (36,064; 1,056 ft.). 
The majority of these are built in strategic positions along the valley 
of the Elsa, which was the main routeway between Florence and 
Siena during the Middle Ages when the two cities were frequently 
at war with each other. Castelfiorentino, Certaldo, and Colle di Val 
d’Elsa guard crossings of the Elsa and are route centres. Poggibonsi, 
to-day a major route centre, is on a ridge controlling a constriction 
of the valley where important tributaries join the F. Elsa. Siena, 
in a strong position where three ridges unite, has been an important 
fortress since Etruscan times. To-day the city is a busy commercial 
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and industrial market and an important route centre, as well as a 
tourist resort on account of its artistic treasures. Several smaller 
towns with medieval castles occur on the hill-slopes and sides of the 
trough, and these, though once important, are now rather desolate 
and dead. South of Siena there are only small defensive settlements. 

The North Latin Hills (Mi. Volsini, Cimini, Sabatini, and della 
Tolfa) form a region of broken tuff plateaux above which rise the 
remnants of volcanic cones, some with lake-filled craters. Since most 
of this region is macchia-covered and until the beginning of the 
century was still infested by bandits, it is not surprising that it 1s not 
very densely populated (130-260 persons per sq. mile). Isolated 
houses are, therefore, rare, and the majority of the settlements 
consist of large villages or small towns usually of Etruscan origin. 
These are often on roads leading from the desolate coastal areas to 
join road 2. Where possible they have defensive sites and are 
frequently built above steep-sided gorges, which often afford the 
only natural means of defence in a plateau region where easily 
defensible eminences are rare. The majority of the towns such as 
Bracciano (4,129; 945 ft.), Trevignano Romano (1,600; 591 ft.), 
Anguillara (1,849; 574 ft.), Bagnaia (2,580; 1,447 ft.), Bolsena 
(3,063; 1,142 ft.), Nepi (3,224; 738 ft.), Civita Castellana (7,289; 
476 ft.), Ronciglione (6,261; 1,447 ft.), and Viterbo* (21,281; 
1,073 ft.) are built round castles and have town walls. The castles 
played an important part in papal history during the Middle Ages — 
and Renaissance period, and many popes have either fled to or 
resided in them for considerable periods. Bracciano, perhaps the 
most magnificent of the medieval castles, was once the stronghold of 
the famous Orsini family (p. 47). ‘To-day the towns consist of a 
jumble of Etruscan, Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance architecture. 
Small poverty-stricken families live in corners of ruined palaces 
which once housed hundreds, and many of the towns have about a 
quarter of the population they had in the Middle Ages. The area is 
a paradise for the archaeologist, and many old towns and villages are 
buried in the macchia. ‘The area around Lake Bolsena has a higher 
density of population (260-400 persons per sq. mile) than much of 
the region, largely because its eastern and southern shores are fertile 
and cultivated, especially with vines. Here is the town of Monte- 
fiascone (3,307; 2,077 ft.), famous for its wine Est, Est, Est. Viterbo, 
to the south of the lake and north of the Mi. Cimini, is important as 
a route centre and its numerous palaces make it an attractive tourist 
resort, 
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The Alban Hills (Colli Laziali) to the south of Rome are compara- 
tively densely populated. Because of their fertile volcanic soils the 
hills are intensively cultivated with vines and fruit trees and have a 
fairly large agricultural population. In addition their proximity, 
their beauty, and their cool summers in marked contrast to the damp 
heat of the plain, attract many holiday-makers from Rome. The hills, 
which centre round a volcanic crater, are especially densely populated 
on its western side and outer rim, where there is a semicircle of 
compact towns and villages at a height of between 1,000 and 2,000 
feet. [The towns are attractive and many have modern suburbs and 
public gardens, besides medieval castles and Roman ruins. Their 
history is very naturally closely connected with Rome and the Papacy, 
and many have been the residences of popes and emperors. The 
papal summer residence to-day is at Castel Gandolfo. The larger of 
the towns include Monte Compatri (4,211; 1,913 ft.), Frascati 
(10,660; 1,056 ft.), Grottaferrata (2,089; 1,079 ft.), Marino (8,062; 
1,165 ft.), Castel Gandolfo (1,862; 1,398 ft.), Albano Laziale (9,414; 
1,270 ft.), Aricoia (4,854; 984 ft.), Genzano di Roma (8,541 ; 1,430 ft.), 

and Velietri (20,419; 1,155 ft.). 
- The Monti Lepini, Ausont, and Aurunct are mainly limestone and 
for the most part have a comparatively small density of population 
(130-260 persons per sq. mile) owing to the barrenness of their 
heights and the lack of surface water. Their lower slopes, however, 
have a somewhat denser population, usually living in compact 
hill-towns on defensive sites approached by winding roads. The 
majority of these are on the western or eastern slopes of the blocks, 
_ though there are some above the valley of the F. Amaseno, which 
separates the Mi. Lepini from the Mi. Ausoni. On the west of the 
mountains the towns are most numerous above the Pontine Marshes 
where they include Norma (3,440; 1,312 ft.), Sermoneta (1,065; 
843 ft.), with its famous thirteenth-century castle, and Sezze (7,879; 
1,047 ft.). Many of the inhabitants of these towns descend daily to 
work in the Pontine Marshes. Farther south-east there are ‘Terracina 
(15,642) on the coast and Fondi (11,480; 26 ft.) on the slopes of the 
Mi. Ausoni, whilst the slopes of the Mi. Aurunci above the bay of 
Formia are lined with both scattered houses and compact settlements, 
including the port of Gaeta and the resort of Formia (11,918), whilst 
Minturno (3,720; 459 ft.) is only a short distance inland. ‘The 
eastern slopes of the Mi. Lepini, Ausoni, and Aurunci rise above the 
Sacco-Liri trough and tend to have smaller, though quite numerous, 


hill towns (p. 583). ‘Those of the valley of the Amaseno, which has a 
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fairly dense population, include Priverno (7,812; 492 ft.), Roccagorga © 
(c. 3,506; 948 ft.), and Amaseno (1,742; 367 ft.). 

The volcano of Roccamonfina is fertile and quite densely populated 
(260-400 persons per sq. mile). In the centre of the crater is the town 
of Roccamonfina (1,164; 2,051 ft.), from which radiate a number of 
roads. Agricultural hamlets and villages are built along these roads 
where they cross the spring-line, especially on the east side of the 
mountain, and there are also some scattered farms and houses. 
Mignano (1,790; 49 ft.), Sessa Aurunca (5,017; 666 ft.), and ‘Teano 
(4,422; 574 ft.) are towns dominating the three passes on the north, 
south, and east of the volcano. 

The lower slopes and valleys of M. Moxfiers have a relatively 
dense population in small towns and villages built mainly along roads. 
These settlements are most numerous on the sides adjoining the 
plain of Campania and the lower Volturno valley (p. 566). 


The Tyrrhenian Valley 


The Valdarno has been an important routeway since pre-Roman 
times, and has been the scene of many battles especially between 
Florence and her neighbours. As a result the Florentine republic 
built many small, fortified bridge-towns along the main road through 
the valley. ‘These towns, which are usually on the valley floor to the 
west of the river, were generally walled and often guarded by castles 
or forts on the slopes above. The towns, which acted as markets for 
Florence, include Pontassieve (4,108; 331 ft.), an important bridge 
and route junction where the valley bends westwards and is joined 
by the Sieve valley from the Mugello, Incisa (1,166; 400 ft.), Figline 
Valdarno (5,007; 427 ft.), with the finest piazza in the valley, S. 
Giovanni Valdarno (8,386; 440 ft.), a small industrial centre, and 
Montevarchi (7,306; 472 ft.). here are also numerous scattered 
hamlets and farms on the more undulating slopes of the valley, and 
castles and walled villages on the steeper parts or in strategic positions. 
On the western slopes, for example, at an altitude of 600-1,200 feet 
there is a series of villages like Reggello (814; 1,296 ft.) and Castel- 
franco di Sopra (881; g1g ft.), the majority of which are connected 
with each other by road. 

Arezzo* (24,411; 971 ft.), a nodal centre at the junction of the 
Valdarno, the Casentino (p. 577), and the Val di Chiana, commands 
routes to the Adriatic, Florence, and the Tyrrhenian Sea, as well as 
the oldest highway from Tuscany to Rome. To-day it consists of a 
walled medieval nucleus on a low hill, and a more modern part on the 
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valley floor. Recently the city has developed more than its neighbours 
as a route centre and market, whereas historically the great impor- 
tance of its position brought it many enemies anxious to limit its 
power and growth. 

The Val di Chiana has a density of 260-520 per sq. mile. Hamlets, 
villages, and houses are scattered on the reclaimed valley floor, and 
larger compact towns line the lower hill-slopes. These include 
Castiglion Fiorentino (3,076; 1,132 ft.) and Cortona (3,736; 1,608 ft.) 
on the east side, Foiano della Chiana (2,174; 1,033 ft.) and Sina- 
lunga (1,148; 1,198 ft.) on the west, and Chiusi (2,534; 1,224 ft.) at 
the south end of the basin. Cortona, on a steep hill-side, has been 
important because of its good defensive site throughout Etruscan, 
Roman, and medieval times, but now its position is a handicap, and a 
modern settlement is developing at its railway station on the valley floor. 

The Val di Chiana is continued southwards by the Chiani—Paglia— 
Tiber Valley, which has a relatively dense population (130-400 
persons per sq. mile) and is for the most part fertile. Agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the people, most of whom live on the hill- 
slopes away from the rivers, which are liable to flood. Originally the 
-settlements, which mainly consist of compact hamlets, villages, and 
small towns served by winding hill roads, were built on hill-spurs 
above tributary valleys for defensive reasons, as the valley was a 
routeway of armies invading Rome and southern Italy. Although the 
danger of attack has passed, the population has continued to live in 
their compact settlements with castles and defensive walls because 
the threat of flooding and fever in the valley remains real. Some 
_ scattered farms have spread on to some of the more gentle of the 
slopes, especially along the valley of the F. Paglia, and of the Tiber 
between ‘Todi and the Paglia. ‘The greater number of the settlements 
on the western side of the valley are small and at an altitude of 300- 
600 feet since the volcanic plateaux of the North Latin hills are here 
for the most part low and undulating (p. 570). Immediately south of 
Orvieto some are larger and at a greater altitude. On the eastern side 
of the valley, especially on the Mi. Sabini, the settlements generally 
occur at a height of 750-1,200 feet, so that they belong more to the 
mountains than to the valleys (p. 582). These settlements are 
generally larger than their western counterparts and are built along 
the spring-line at the edge of the limestone. 

The most important of the valley towns have the best strategic 
positions. Orvieto* (8,883; 1,033 ft.),on its magnificent flat-topped 
and cliff-edged rock, rises above the Paglia valley near its confluence 
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with the Tiber, and has been an important fortress since Etruscan 
times. To-day it is regionally important and guards a crossing of the — 
river where four main routes meet. Orte (3,087; 440 ft.), at the con- 
fluence of the Tiber with the F. Nera, is perched on a steep-sided 
pinnacle and has narrow streets and towering walls. 

The Latin Valley, which is made up of the Sacco, the lower Liri, 
and the middle Volturno valleys, is comparatively fertile and densely 
populated. The settlements generally consist of small, very compact 
towns, usually built in lines on either side of the main valley on or 
above a steep-sided tributary valley. These towns were normally on 
good defensive sites, and were free from the fevers which once 
infected the valley. The north-east, or Apennine, side of the valley 
has the greatest number and the largest of these towns (p. 583), 
whilst those on the limestone Mi. Lepini are rarer and smaller. The 
greatest density of population (520-1,300 persons per sq. mile) is 
between Frosinone (7,568; 955 ft.), an important agricultural market, 
route centre, and bridge town, and S. Ambrogio sul Garigliano (906; 
427 ft.), at the junction of the F. Liri with the F. Gari (Rapido). ‘The 
valley is wider in this section, and is so fertile and intensively culti- 
vated that even the lower slopes of the Mi. Ausoni and Mi. Aurunci 
have more numerous towns, such as 8. Giovanni Incarico (1,603; 
656 ft.), Pico (1,103; 636 ft.), and Esperia (6,352; 1,709 ft.). There 
are also many scattered farms and houses on the fertile valley-floor, 
which is criss-crossed with lanes and roads, as well as a number of © 
route centres and bridge towns such as Ceccano (5,487; 699 ft.), 
Ceprano (2,769; 338 ft.), Pontecorvo (6,241; 177 ft.), and S. Giorgio 
a Lins (6533 125-6). 

The middle Volturno valley, the south-eastern portion of the 
Latin valley, is more sparsely populated, though the arrangement 
of settlements is similar to that in the Liri valley and there are some 
hill towns on the lower slopes of the Matese (p. 584). 


‘THE NORTHERN APENNINES 


The Northern Apennines are not densely populated except on the 
Monferrato hills and on the slopes of the hills adjoining the Northern 
Plain and the lower Arno region. The population is mostly rural and 
of a scattered or intermediate type. The largest settlements, which 
are usually towns with a population of 2,000 to 3,000, are on the main 
trans-Apennine routes and are sometimes route centres as well as 
agricultural markets. 

The Monferrato Hills, which are separated from the main body of 
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the Northern Apennines by the Tanaro valley, are a densely populated 
block of low hills (alt. c. 1,000 ft.) covered with vineyards and 
mulberry trees. Agriculture and agricultural industries are the basic 
occupations of the people; many of the larger villages have wine- 
presses in their market squares. ‘The average density of the population 
varies from 260 to 520 per sq. mile, the greatest density (520-1,300) 
being along the edge of the Tanaro valley. Settlements usually 
consist of large compact villages and small towns, interconnected by 
a close network of roads and lanes. The settlements are of two types, 
being either of medieval origin with narrow streets and a congested 
appearance, or of more recent origin and alined along roads, especially 
at road junctions. The villages have 200 to 500 inhabitants. The 
larger towns of the region, with the exception of Chieri (9,600; 
1,037 ft.) and Casale Monferrato (p. 547), are on the lower slopes of 
the valley of the Tanaro and its tributaries. Here Bra (11,651; 
919 ft.), Alba (11,072; 564 ft.), Asti* (26,476; 407 ft.), and Felizzano 
(1,826; 374 ft.) are all route centres built on easily defended sites 
near crossings of the river. They have interesting ground plans and 
defences reminiscent of the Northern Plain (p. 539). ‘To-day the 
first three are important agricultural markets and centres of the wine 
industry. Alessandria (p. 547), near the confluence of the 'Tanaro 
with the Po, is more typical of the cities of the Northern Plain. 

The Langhe are a similar block of hills, cut into ridges by several 
tributaries of the F. Tanaro. 'The northern slopes of these hills have 
almost as dense a population (130-520 per sq. mile) as the Monferrato, 
but farther south this decreases gradually towards the Ligurian 
_ Apennines, where the population is comparatively sparse (65-200 
per sq. mile). The settlements in the densest areas are mainly 
scattered farms and houses, together with some villages and small 
towns. These are usually on the ridges between the valleys and are 
well served by roads and lanes. Villages and compact settlements are 
less numerous than on the Monferrato hills. Nizza Monferrato 
(5,656; 449 ft.), Acqui (9,643; 348 ft.), Ovada (5,294; 610 ft.), and 
Novi Ligure (17,251; 646 ft.) are amongst the larger towns. The 
first three are situated on the slopes of valleys at river crossings and 
the last on the edge of the Northern Plain. Acqui, Ovada, and Novi 
are important centres whence routes lead across the mountains to the 
Ligurian coast. The villages on the higher hills farther south are 
smaller and less frequent than those on the lower hills in the north. 
The population is, on the whole, agricultural, though there are some 
minor industries. 
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The Ligurian Apennines. The Northern Apennines between the 
Giovi pass (road 35) and the line of the Magra and Taro valleys 
(road 62) are for the most part high, rugged, and sparsely populated 
(65-200 persons per sq. mile), except for the coastal strip (p. 557) 
and the fringe adjoining the Northern Plain. The population, 
largely agricultural, as a rule inhabits villages, hamlets, and isolated 
houses on or near the main roads. Bobbio (1,787; 892 ft.) and Borgo 
Val di Taro (3,655 ; 1,348 ft.), both on the northern side of the water- 
shed and on main trans-Apennine roads, are the most important. 
route junctions of the highland zone. In the north-west between 
Stazzano (1,150; 738 ft.) and Castel S. Giovanni, the low, clay or 
marl foothills of the Apennines are dotted with villages and small 
towns on the valley-sides. These settlements are very similar to those 
in the Langhe, although villages are more numerous here than 
scattered farms and hamlets. The majority of the larger villages are, 
however, on the sides of the more important valleys and are always 
served by roads which are not very numerous. Salsomaggiore (7,751; 
525 ft.), a fashionable spa and watering-place, and Varzi (2,142; 
1,365 ft.) are the most important of these settlements. The others, 
including Cassano Spinola (1,042; 627 ft.), Tortona (13,250; 374 ft), 
Volpedo (1,153; 597 ft.), and Castel S. Giovanni (5,441; 243 ft.), 
are in reality towns of the Plain, though they adjoin and often spread 
on to the Northern Apennines. 

The Etruscan Apennines. East of the Magra and Taro valleys the 
peaks and highest regions of the Apennines remain as desolate as 
they are to the west. Most of the larger towns in the Etruscan 
Apennines are in one of three positions on the roads following the 
valleys across the mountains: near the exit of the valley on to the 
Northern Plain; in the last widening of the valley on the Adriatic 
or northern side of the pass through the watershed ; on the Tyrrhenian 
or south side of the watershed. 

In the region north of the watershed, especially on the clay and 
‘marl hills near the Northern Plain, the greater part of the agricultural _ 
population is disseminated. Near the edge of the plain, however, 
there is the line of valley-mouth towns which include Fornovo di Taro 
(1,790; 459 ft.), Langhirano (1,669; 860 ft.), Traversetolo (1,167; 
558 ft.), Sassuolo (5,499; 404 ft.), Vignola (3,294; 394 ft.), Pianoro 
(1,115; 614 ft.), and Brisighella (2,397; 377 ft.). Behind these are 
villages, hamlets, and isolated farms built generally on hill-spurs high 
above river confluences and on roads, especially at road junctions. 
Farther up the valleys the settlements decrease in size, and hamlets 
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and isolated farms become the rule. These are usually perched high 
up the slopes of the valleys, and even on the ridges, and rarely have 
roads leading to them. The small towns and larger villages are often 
built on defensive sites and are relics of the struggles which rent 
northern Italy from the times of the Romans to the Union of Italy. 
The villages usually have about 300 to 500 inhabitants. In the 
upper reaches of the valleys the population becomes more nucleated 
and the pass-foot towns and villages are practically the only settle- 
ments. ‘These include Montefiorino (265; 2,615 ft.), Pievepelago 
(865; 2,562 ft.), Porretta Terme (2,374; 1,145 ft.), Loiano (588; 
2,329 ft.), Firenzuola (885; 1,385 ft.), Marradi (1,830; 1,076 ft.), 
Rocca S. Casciano (2,239; 689 ft.), and Mercato Saraceno (946; 
443 ft.). | 

| South and south-west of the watershed the Apennines are wild, 
_ desolate, and uninhabited except in the wider valleys followed by the 
main trans-Apennine roads, the Mugello basin, the Casentino, the 
Val 'Tiberina, and the lower slopes of the Pratomagno. In the wider 
valleys followed by trans-Apennine roads the density of population 
is often as high as 200-400 persons per sq. mile. In their upper 
reaches there are numerous scattered houses, and villages, as well 
as the towns on the Tyrrhenian side of the passes, like Vernio 
(7,853; 886 ft.), Borgo S. Lorenzo (below), and Bibbiena (p. 578). 
All settlements increase in number and size towards the fertile and 
populous lower Arno basin. The railway and road 64 mainly along 
the F’. Reno valley from Bologna to Pistoia and road 65 between 
Bologna and Florence via the Futa pass are followed by the densest areas 
_of population (260-400 persons per sq. mile) since they are the most 
important routeways. The latter has been important since the Middle 
Ages, as it was used as the main way from the Northern Plain to Rome. 
The population of the valleys is mainly agricultural and tends to live 
in scattered settlements rather than in bigger units. ‘The largertowns 
are few in number and have a population of 1,000-5,000. 

The Mugello and the Casentino have an average density of 200— 
400 persons per square mile. The Mugello has the majority of its 
settlements on the gently sloping hill-sides above the valley floor 
where there are numerous scattered houses and hamlets. Borgo 5. 
Lorenzo (5,555; 633 ft.), S. Pietro a Sieve (1,297; 689 ft.), and 
Vicchio (1,646; 666 ft.) guard crossings of the river Sieve. The 
Casentino, or ‘valley enclosed’, is notable for its associations with 
Dante and St. Francis of Assisi, and has for long been an important 
routeway and the scene of many battles. Above the Rassina gorge it 
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is lined with ruins of castles, mainly built by the Conti Guidi family, 
small walled hill-towns, and historic shrines and monasteries. Notable 
among these are the Benedictine monastery of Vallombrosa, Camaldoli, 
mother house of the order founded by S. Romualdo in the eleventh 
century, and the Franciscan sanctuary of La Verna. Amongst the 
hills towns, mostly built in strategic positions in the valley and round 
a castle or tower, are Stia (1,706; 1,470 ft.), Pratovecchio (1,466; 
1,427 ft.), Poppi (1,899; 1,434 ft.), Bibbiena (2,320; 1,394 ft.), and 
Rassina (1,266; 1,001 ft.). Poppi, built on a hill crowned by a fine 
castle, was once the strongest fortress in the valley, whilst Bibbiena, 
guarding an important route junction, has some fine Renaissance 
palaces. Below the Rassina gorge the valley widens into the Arezzo 
basin (p. 572) and becomes more cultivated and productive. Here 
there are many castles and picturesque villages, and hamlets which 
are less compact than those of the upper valley. Towered Subbiano 
(814; 879 ft.) is one of the largest villages, the average size of which 
is 100-300 persons. ‘The settlements in the upper Tiber valley above 
the Val 'Tiberina are similar to those of the Casentino, though some- 
what smaller. Pieve S. Stefano (1,354; 1,414 ft.), a minor route 
centre, is the most important town. 


THE CENTRAL APENNINES 


The Central Apennines consist of high mountain chains in the 
east and a region of lower chains and plateaux in the west. The 
eastern chain, except for the Molise in the extreme south, is made up 
of high rugged sandstone and limestone peaks, which are bare and 
have little surface water. This type of country is not conducive to 
settlement, and large centres of population occur only along-the trans- 
Apennine roads. Between the ridges of the western plateaux region 
semi-enclosed basins, generally floored with Pliocene rocks (I, p. 36), 
sometimes occur. ‘hese basins are fertile and often irrigated, particu- 
larly in the northern part of the region, where they have been re- 
claimed for a longer time than in the south. Population is naturally 
attracted to these fertile areas, and the greatest density of population 
is generally in the valley and basin sections of the Central Apennines, 
whilst the plateaux and high mountain regions usually have a very 
low density. ‘This distribution of population accordingly demands 
a more detailed description of the former than the latter. The older 
settlements, usually compact medieval towns, cling to the hill-slopes 
or defensible sites above the basins, often in order to avoid the danger 
of malaria. ‘hese towns are usually congested and have very narrow 
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streets, since they are built on hill-tops and crags. Recently, however, 
now that defensive sites are not necessary and that malaria is less of 
a danger, scattered hamlets, villages, and farms have grown up on 
the valley floors. These newer settlements are usually connected 
with each other by a network of roads. As a general rule the north- 
western part of the Central Apennines has a scattered population 
living in hamlets and farms on the plateaux, whilst the higher and 
more rugged limestone chains farther east usually have more compact 
settlements of the hill- and ridge-town types. Though most of the 
population is agricultural, small industrial settlements have developed 
near the lignite mines of Umbria. 

The Roman and Umbrian Apennines, which form the northern part 
of the Central Apennines, are mainly in the provinces of Tuscany 
and Umbria (I, p. 314). In this area the density of the population 
varies considerably, and more than half the population live in 
scattered houses which are very irregularly distributed. Where, as 
in the northern part of the region, there are extensive areas of cereal 
crops and where the mezzadria system (p. 505) predominates, the 
scattered population is most numerous. In the south and south-east 
villages and small towns of the intermediate type (p. 508) are more 
common. Large tracts of the Roman Apennines are desolate for a 
good six months of the year, since the climate is too rigorous even for 
pastoral farming, and the only settlements are those of wandering 
shepherds. 

The larger and older of the Tuscan and Umbrian cities all have 
a somewhat similar history. ‘The majority were built by the Etruscans, 
_who usually chose good defensive sites for their towns, whose fate 
at the hands of the Romans varied. Some were pulled down and 
rebuilt by them; others were left, but their strong positions helped 
them to survive the barbarian invasions and the constant warfare of 
the Middle Ages. During the latter period the majority of the 
Umbrian towns were in the Papal States. All the towns had their 
great families, most of whom were concerned in Guelf and Ghibelline 
feuds (p. 43) and, as a result, these towns remained strongly fortified 
throughout the Middle Ages and Renaissance period. Despite the 
constant struggles they seem to have been prosperous and were 
important centres for the surrounding regions. After the Renaissance 
these cities fell into a gradual decay. ‘The Papacy kept a stranglehold 
on them and prevented an economic revival such as commenced on 
the Northern Plain. To-day the majority of these towns are dead, 
many living on their past, as for example Assisi. A few, however, 
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like Perugia, have developed as route centres, and some, like ‘Terni, 
have become industrialized. | 

The basins which are the most fertile and densely populated 
regions in the Roman and Umbrian Apennines include the Val 
Tiberina, the Todi, the Foligno-Spoleto, the Gubbio, the Terni, and 
the Rieti basins. 

The upper Tiber valley, between Borgo S. Sepolcro and Citta di 
Castello, has along its floor numerous isolated houses, hamlets, and 
villages interconnected by roads and lanes. The larger settlements 
are round the edge of the basins and often continue up the hill-slopes. 
Borgo S. Sepolcro (Sansepolcro; 6,006; 1,083 ft.), which has a rect- 
angular plan and interesting medieval remains, is, however, mainly 
on the valley floor and is an important route centre on which three 
main roads across the Apennines converge. The other principal 
settlements in the upper Tiber valley are in strategic positions at its 
constrictions, namely at Citta di Castello (8,816; 945 ft.), Umbertide 
— (2,866; 810 ft.), and Perugia* (31,839; 1,617 ft.). All of these are 
compact medieval towns now developing as route centres. Citta di 
Castello, which is on the valley floor and has a rectangular plan, was 
very famous and prosperous in Roman times as the centre of all the 
trade of the upper Tiber valley. The palaces of the Vitelli family 
with their fine gardens are a notable feature of the town. Umbertide, 
to-day, is a flourishing small agricultural centre dominated by its 
medieval castle on a steep hill-side. Perugia has a good defensive site 
on a hill-spur high above the Tiber valley where it widens into the 
‘Todi basin and is joined by the Foligno basin. These basins as well 
as the ‘Tiber valley are all followed by main routes which converge 
on Perugia and make the city a major nodal point. In addition, the 
fertility and productivity of the basins and the hill region to the south 
of Lake T'rasimeno have helped to make the city an important 
market. It is not surprising that Perugia was in turn a Pelasgian, 
Etruscan, Roman, Byzantine, and Lombard fortress before it settled 
down to the struggles of the Middle Ages and Papal tyranny. To-day 
the city, which is the natural capital of Umbria, attracts tourists to 
visit its fine walls, towers, fortress, and palaces, and is alive and 
bustling in contrast to its sleepy neighbours (Plate 34). On the valley 
floor between Citta di Castello and Perugia there are also, in contrast to 
the compact hill hamlets and medieval castles on the crags, some 
modern villages unprotected by walls. The average density of the Val 
Tiberina is 200-400 persons per square mile. 

The hills south of Lake Trasimeno have a population density of 
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200-400 persons per sq. mile. Here there are many agricultural 
villages and small towns, usually on undulating hill ridges, which are 
served by a network of secondary roads. Farms in their own grounds 
are also very numerous, but there are no large or even moderate- 
sized towns. 

The Todi basin has a density of 200-400 persons per sq. mile. The 
basin has its share of scattered settlements on the floor, but the prin- 
cipal towns, which are small, occur in a line along the foothills on 
_ either side, where there is a series of springs. The towns include 
Deruta (1,133; 715 ft.), Marsciano (1,568; 604 ft.), and Todi (3,820; 
1,368 ft.), which is built on a hill-top. 

The wide floor of the Foligno basin is not so densely populated as 
some of the others, though there are some isolated farms, hamlets, 
and villages in addition to Cannara (1,011; 646 ft.), a minor route 
_ centre at a river crossing. ’he majority of the small settlements on 
the plain are modern, well spread out, and often surrounded by 
isolated houses which climb up the hill-sides. The larger settlements 
of the basin, including Assisi* (4,686; 1,391 ft.), Spello (2,731; 
1,030 ft.), Foligno (10,694; 771 ft.), Trevi (1,092; 1,398 ft.), Spoleto 
(10,579; 1,040 ft.), Montefalco (1,085 ; 1,552 ft.), and Bevagna (2,052; 
738 ft.), occur around the edge either on the foothills or on the floor. 
Assisi, a medieval town famous as the birthplace of St. Francis, 
climbs up the hill-side, and Spello in a similar way rises in tiers from 
the plain. Foligno, on the other hand, is on the plain, and is built 
mainly in brick to a rectangular plan of Roman origin and has 
comparatively wide, level streets. Its position on the plain led to its 
frequent destruction by neighbouring hill towns in the past, but has 
been the cause of its development as a route centre in modern times. 
Trevi, once of considerable importance, is only notable for its position 
on a steep conical hill. Spoleto extends from the plain up the 
hill-side to the crag on which the medieval castle was built, and 
though it has many narrow alleys and roads, the town’s importance 
as a route centre has necessitated the building of wider streets. 
Montefalco, on a hill-top, is surrounded by battlemented walls, but 
Bevagna, originally founded by the Romans, is a minor route centre 
on the plain. The majority of these towns live mainly on their 
colourful past, although Foligno and Spoleto are re to-day 
as route and agricultural centres. 

Two other important and interconnected basins south se Todi are 
those of Rieti and Terni, in the valleys of the Velino and Nera. ‘The 
Terni basin (530-1,300 persons per sq. mile) has some scattered 
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farms on its floor, whilst the principal towns are the modern indus- 
trialized 'Terni* (37,295; 427 ft.), famous for the nearby waterfalls 
and hydro-electric plant, and Narni (4,306; 787 ft.). ‘Terni is a very 
important route junction where the Via Flaminia crosses the Nera 
and is the market for a fertile agricultural region. Narni is built on 
a fine defensive site on the top of a steep-sided hill and forms a sharp 
contrast to Terni on the plain. The Rieti basin, which is intensively 
cultivated with vines, has some scattered farms on its floor, though 
the majority of the settlements are on the lower hill-slopes. ‘These 
include Rivodutri (499; 1,837 ft.), Cittaducale (1,822; 1,476 ft.), and 
Ricti* (14536005159 1941t.): , 

The small Gubbio basin lies to the east of the Tiber and is not so 
densely populated as those previously described. It has, however, 
a considerable number of settlements on its floor, and has a density 
of about 260 per sq. mile. Gubbio (7,432; 1,736 ft.) climbs from the 
floor of the depression up a steep almost dome-shaped hill once 
crowned with fortifications. In a smaller basin to the south-east is 
the hill town of Gualdo Tadino (3,667; 1,755 ft.). 

The highest areas in the mountains of the east of the region are 
largely of sandstone and limestone and have a low density of popula- 
tion. ‘The major settlements are route centres in strategic positions 
on trans-Apennine roads. ‘Those to the west of the watershed are 
usually in basins, and those to the east adjoin the Adriatic Coastland. 
Sassoferrato (2,070; 951 ft.), Fabriano (10,356; 1,066 ft.), and 
Camerino (4,269; 2,169 ft.), at points where transverse Adriatic valleys 
cross longitudinal depressions between the ranges, are examples 
of this type of settlement. Fabriano, near the junction of four 
railways, is important industrially as a paper-manufacturing centre 
owing to its abundant supply of water-power and timber close at 
hand. 

The Sabina mountain block, which consists of the Mi. Sabini and 
the Mi. Ernici and Simbruini, is made up of undulating limestone 
highlands trenched by longitudinal valleys. This region has a popula- 
tion density of 200-500 per sq. mile with patches of over 520, which 
is high for the Peninsula. The Mi. Simbruini and Ernici have a lower 
density than the more northerly Mi. Sabini. The north-western side 
of the Mi. Sabini where they rise from the Tiber valley has the densest 
population. Small, compact, walled towns with a population of 
1,000-2,000, like Poggio Mirteto, Montopoli di Sabina, Palombara 
Sabina, and Marcellina, line the western hill-slopes, usually where 
the limestone and conglomerates adjoin each other. These towns, 
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the larger of which have an altitude of 600-1,200 feet, are generally 
perched on the side of a tributary valley. They are always served by 
roads, either by one of the main secondary roads along the Tiber 
valley or by winding minor roads up the tributary valleys. Many 
settlements of the same type, often somewhat larger but not so fre- 
quent, are along the main roads (4 and 5) across the Mi. Sabini. 
Road 5, which together with a railway follows the Aniene trench 
separating the Mi. Sabini from the Mi. Ernici and Simbruini, 
_ affords a direct route across the Apennines to the Adriatic coast. It 
passes through a series of towns, the principal of which are Tivoli 
(1658060-= 738 -1t.)5= Vicovato (2;700;" ¥,011 ft.);-Roviano (1,325; 
1,716 ft.), Carsoli (2,148; 2,100 ft.), and Tagliacozzo (3,693 ; 2,543 ft.). 
Some of the longitudinal valleys cutting through the centre of the 
Mi. Sabini, such as those of the F. Turano and F. Salto, are also well 
- populated with hill villages, each usually with about 500 inhabitants. 
Besides the compact hill villages there are some scattered hamlets and 
farms, especially in the areas most suitable for cultivation. Proximity 
to Rome has no doubt considerably influenced the growth of many 
towns, some of which are popular as summer resorts, whilst others 
are also small industrial centres, e.g. ‘Tivoli. 

The towns of the Mi. Simbruini and Ernici are fewer than those 
of the Mi. Sabini but tend to be larger, their average population being 
2,500-5,000. ‘The proportion of scattered dwellings is also greater. 
The towns as well as the larger villages are usually along the valleys 
and the major routeways, such as those along the Val Roveto. The 
larger towns include Alatri (4,702; 1,647 ft.), Sora (7,443; 984 ft.), 
Valmontone (5,489; 994 ft.), and Ferentino (7,405; 1,289 ft.). 
Subiaco (7,155; 1,339 ft.), the terminus of a branch railway, is a 
popular mountain resort for the people of Rome. 

The Meta massif, predominantly of limestone, is intersected, 
especially on its western side, by many tributary valleys of the Liri. 
Those followed by secondary roads have the densest population in 
the western part of the area, where the hills are lower and of sand- 
stone. Here some of the larger settlements are clustered on the slopes 
of the minor valleys and generally at the ends of short roads. ‘The 
dominant type of settlement, however, consists of compact towns or 
villages on defensive sites, usually fortified with medieval castles and 
walls. Examples of this type are Arpino (2,613; 1,476 ft.), Cassino 
(9,208; 148 ft.), Roccasecca (1,729;, 673 ft.), and S. Elia (1,723; 
394 ft.). The valley of the F. Melfa, one of the larger of the tribu- 
taries which cuts almost to the heart of the block, has a more scattered 
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population dwelling in isolated houses, hamlets, and villages. The 


eastern side of the Meta block, which is incised by the upper Volturno, 


has a similar type of town to the western. The Liri and Volturno 
valleys both tend to have scattered houses and hamlets as well as the 
compact towns on their floors (p. 574). The northern part of the 
Meta adjoining the Aquila plateau, where the mountain peaks are 
high, is desolate except for a few small, compact towns and some 
shepherds’ huts. The density of population for the area varies 
between 65 and 520 persons per sq. mile. 

The limestone plateau of the Matese is sparsely populated (130-200 
persons per sq. mile), though there are some isolated houses and 
villages. ‘The south-western, north-eastern, and eastern slopes, 
however, have a considerable number of scattered settlements and 
a few small towns near the spring-line, whilst the majority of the 
short valleys have near their heads small, compact towns, such as 
Prata Sannita (1,787; 1,083 ft.), Capriati a Volturno (1,375; 919 ft.), 
Roccamandolfi (2,215; 2,789 ft.), Campochiaro (1,536; 2,179 ft.), 
Cerreto Sannita (3,110; 951 ft.), and Piedmonte d’Alife (5,997; 
656 ft.). ‘The whole mountain block is encircled by a series of basins 
and valleys on the lower slopes of which are some of the larger settle- 
ments. In these valleys and basins the density of population varies 
between 200 and 400 persons per sq. mile. In the upper Volturno 
valley there are the towns of Alife (3,331; 361 ft.), Venafro (4,225; 


722 ft.),and Isernia (7,826; 496 ft.), an important route junction, and, 


in the north-east of the Matese, Boiano and Vinchiaturo (p. 586), 
a major route centre. 

The Aquila Plateau extends east of the Sabina to the Abruzzi 
Apennines and between the Velino and Sangro rivers on the north 
and south. ‘This limestone plateau, which is shut in by a rim of high 
mountains, has little surface water and is infertile, being mostly over 
3,000 feet high, whilst its climate is severe. ‘This bleak rolling country, 
which is one of the least populated and most backward regions in 
Italy, has suffered from rapid depopulation and large-scale emigra- 
tion (Fig. 50). ‘Towns and villages of small or moderate size consti- 
tute the principal settlements, whilst there are some shepherds’ huts 
and cottages, and isolated farms in the higher areas. The plateau, 
however, is pitted with depressions or basins, the largest of which is 
the Fucino basin, while near the eastern edge the Aterno, Sulmona, 


and Castel di Sangro basins mark a depressed zone. These basins — 


and depressions are the areas of densest population, whilst the valleys 
through the Aquila plateau itself, particularly those followed by 
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roads, often have on their slopes a number of small towns and 
villages. 

The upper Aterno valley above the walled city of Aquila is lined 
with small villages and towns. Aquila degli Abruzzi* (20,573; 
2,366 ft.), which has a fine defensive site, is a summer resort and an 
important route centre on the trans-Apennine road 17 where it is 
joined by another road (80) from the Adriatic coast. South-east of 
Aquila the valley widens and the towns become larger and the hamlets 
and villages fewer. he towns, which are usually on the more gently 
sloping eastern side of the valley, include Poggio Picenze (1,398; 
2,493 ft.), S. Demetrio ne’ Vestini (1,795; 2,034 ft.), Fagnano Alto 
(2,008; 2,871 ft.), and Fontecchio (1,035; 2,280 ft.). Some of these 
towns, most of which are of ancient foundation, have been recently 
rebuilt after earthquakes. From Fontecchio to Raiano the valley is 
gorge-like but then widens into the Sulmona basin. 

The Sulmona basin, which is extensively cultivated with vines and 
fruit trees, has a population density of 260-520 per sq. mile. There 
are a few isolated farms on the valley floor, in addition to the town of 
Pratola Peligna (9,637; 1,122 ft.), which stands at the head of a bridge 
- across the F. Sagittario. The major settlements are, as usual, compact 
towns on the edge of the hills round the basin. These include Popoli 
(8,282; 820 ft.), famous for its wine, and Sulmona (16,854; 1,322 ft.), 
both route centres guarding river-crossings, Vittorito (2,449; 1,237 
ft.), Corfinio (2,493; 1,116 ft.), Raiano (4,083; 1,309 ft.), and Prezza 
(2,031; 1,575 ft.). South of Sulmona road 17 continues the line of 
the depression through Pescocostanzo (2,041; 4,576 ft.), Rivisondoli 
(1,582; 4,298 ft.), and Castel di Sangro (4,428; 2,625 ft.). The latter 
is on a Roman site at the junction of the Sangro valley with the 
Aterno—Sulmona-—Castel di Sangro depression. 

The Fucino basin, formerly occupied by a lake, has only recently 
been drained. All the major settlements are round its rim at the foot 
of or on the lower slopes of the steep hills, which rise abruptly from it. 
The principal towns round the basin are very compact and include 
Celano (9,784; 2,625 ft.), Cerchio (2,450; 2,736 ft.), Pescina (4,853 ; 
aAtr th), Orticchio (2,055 32,231 ft.); Trasacco (4,573; 2,267 ft.), 
Luco ne’ Marsi (5,228; 2,198 ft.), and Avezzano (15,003; 2,290 ft.). 
The latter, on a hill with a fine castle, is an important route junction 
and guards the principal entrance to the Fucino basin from the sub- 
sidiary Scurcola basin and the Salto valley. The majority of these 
towns, which are on the north and east side of the basin, are agricul- 
tural and are inhabited by persons working in the fertile basin. 
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The Abruzzi Apennines, which contain the highest peaks in the 
Apennines, have generally a low density of population (65-130 
persons per sq. mile). ‘The area of greatest density (130-260) is the 
Pescara valley and the south-east slopes of the Gran Sasso, where, 
generally at an altitude of over 2,300 feet, there are a number of 
small towns, villages, and hamlets, including Calascio (931 ; 3,937 ft.), 
Carapelle (639; 2,986 ft.), Capestrano (2,346; 1,526 ft.), Castiglione 
a Casauria (1,424; 1,145 ft.), and Tossicia (501; 1,345 ft.). 

The Molise, composed of undulating clays, marls, and sandstone, 
has a comparatively high population density (130-400 persons per 
sq. mile). Generally the settlements consist of compact towns, built, 
like the roads which connect them, on the higher slopes and shoulders 
of valleys above the rivers, so as to avoid the danger of landslips. The 
major settlements are between the valleys of the F. Trigno and the 
F., Fortore. ‘The settlements are of the type common to southern 
Italy, namely large agricultural villages and small towns from which 
the labourers go daily to the fields. The Biferno rises immediately 
east of the Matese plateau in the Sannio depression, one of the most 
densely populated areas of the Molise (200-520 persons per sq. mile). 
Here there are numerous small towns, such as Macchiagodena (951; 
2,746 ft.), Boiano (3,885; 1,601 ft.), Spinete (573; 1,936 ft.), and 
Vinchiaturo (1,929; 2,051 ft.), with some scattered hamlets and farms 
round them. The principal town of the Molise is Campobasso* 
(17,0433 2,251 ft.), a ridge route-centre on a good defensive site. 
Larino (4,872; 1,017 ft.), Palata (3,463; 1,709 ft.), Guglionesi (5,977; 
1,214 ft.), Petrella (3,116; 2,136 ft.), Bonefro (4,870; 2,070 ft.), S. Elia 
a Pianisi (4,336; 2,185 ft.), and Montagano (2,821; 2,648 ft.), are 
however, more typical of the larger towns. These are very compact 
and congested, and are built on small eminences, usually above the 
general level of the hills. All these settlements are interconnected by 
twisting roads along the ridges between the valleys. 

The Mi. del Sannio have a type of population similar to that of the 
Molise. Hill towns with a population of about 1,000-2,000 occur at 
altitudes of 2,000—2,300 feet on ridges above the valleys and are inter- 
connected by roads. A few towns like Riccia (8,878; 2,297 ft.) are 
larger. Settlements in the Mi. della Daunia, which have a less dense 
population (65-200 persons per sq. mile) than the rest of the Molise, 
also consist of small agricultural towns built on hill-spurs above the 
valleys. 
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'THE SOUTHERN APENNINES AND 'T'ARANTO—T'AVOLIERE CORRIDOR 


Much of the Southern Apennines and the Taranto—Tavoliere 
corridor are amongst the areas of least population in Italy. Here, 
with the exception of certain areas such as the hills rising above the 
plain of Campania and some mountain basins, the average density 
is below 130 persons per sq. mile. The topography has had a pro- 
found effect on the density and distribution of population, whilst 
history has vitally affected the form of the settlements. 

The Southern Apennines and the corridor can be divided into two 
clearly defined types of country. The western part is the higher and 
is made up of blocks of resistant limestones alternating with marls 
and sands; the eastern consists of softer clays and sands. The climate 
in both parts away from the sea tends to be rigorous and unpleasant 
in winter and repellent to settlers. Another feature common to both 
is the danger of earthquakes. Quite frequently whole towns and 
villages have been blotted out by earthquakes and have had to be 
entirely rebuilt. Sometimes this is the reason for the presence of 
modern towns on ancient sites. 

In the western part the height of the limestone blocks, their lack 
of surface water, and the existence of numerous deep ravines and 
gorges limits the choice of sites for settlement. On the whole, there- 
fore, the region is not very fertile, though some of the coastal areas 
permit irrigation and the growth of tree crops. ‘There is little to 
attract people and the inhabitants find it hard to make a living from 
the soil, whilst no great industries have developed. 

In the eastern part, and especially in the Taranto—Tavoliere 
corridor, the clays and sands are cut into ridges by the numerous long 
rivers (F. Agri, F. Cavone, F. Basento, and F. Bradano) flowing to 
the gulf of Taranto. These clays and marls are very liable to land- 
slips. In the compartment of Lucania, which comprises the greater 
part of the eastern region, 70 per cent. of the surface is menaced by 
landslips. The greatest danger is always near the river valleys, and 
their slopes are particularly unstable, especially during autumn and 
winter when the torrential rivers are in spate. Settlements and roads, 
therefore, especially in the Taranto—Tavoliere corridor, tend to avoid 
proximity to the valleys, and concentrate on the hill-tops and ridges 
where the surface is more stable. The whole area is also for the most 
part infertile, and offers only the meanest kind of livelihood. 

The Southern Apennines and the Taranto—Tavoliere corridor have 
not benefited from their history. The Greeks, indeed, made the 
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coastal strip along the gulf of Taranto a fertile garden; Metapontum 
was a famous colony, whilst Velia, built above the fertile valley of the 
F. Alento (Cilento), flourished for a brief period. 'The influence of 
Greek civilization never penetrated very far inland and was destroyed 
by the ravages of the wars of the early Roman Republic. ‘The Romans, 
on the whole, did not improve the country, although the hills en- 
circling the plain of Campania were intensively cultivated and 
agricultural industries developed on quite a large scale. 

The greater part of the country was, however, eventually divided 
into latifundia (p. 506) where cereals and pastures were farmed 
on a large scale. 'This type of cultivation, which was undertaken by 
slaves under the control of overseers, did not require the constant 
presence of the owner, who preferred his slaves or workers to live 
altogether in large colonies where they could be under constant 
surveillance. ‘The succeeding conquerors of the region maintained 
the system in varying forms, feudalism especially favouring its con- 
tinuance. The dangers of pirates, bandits, and foreign invasions, 
which were very real from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century, 
also encouraged the population to live in towns with good defensive 
sites. During the Renaissance, when the city-states were flourishing 
and developing commercially farther north in the Peninsula, this 
southern area remained under the control of absolute monarchs and 
formed part of the kingdom of Naples and of the Two Sicilies until 
the time of the Risorgimento. Much of the land not controlled by 
feudal lords was owned by the church, which also prevented indi- 
vidual development. It is, therefore, only since 1860 that this part 
of the country has had a chance to develop and throw off the chains of 
feudalism. Many of the agriculturalists, however, are still bound by 
the latifundia system and are prevented from developing farms of 
their own, but it is doubtful whether the poverty of the soil would 
permit the division of the land into smaller holdings. The agricul- 
tural population, accordingly, still continues to live in towns and to go 
daily into the fields. ‘These towns are very squalid and the houses are 
of the most primitive type, caves being still used as dwellings in some 
of the most southern parts. Though the need for defensive towns 
and sites has ended, the people are tied to them and find it hard to 
live in isolation (p. 505). 


To-day, therefore, because of the history and the infertility of the | 


country, the principal type of settlement is the large agricultural town 
or village, so common in the rest of southern Italy and Sicily. These 
towns tend to be smaller than in Sicily, Apulia, or even Calabria, 
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and have a population of about 1,000-2,000. The infertility of the 
soil, the impossibility of intensive cultivation, and the poor road 
system have kept the towns small. Until recently the majority of 
them were served only by mule-tracks. During the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this large numbers have emigrated to 
the Americas, and this movement has caused the population of many 
of the towns to decline considerably. ‘There is little scattered popula- 
tion in this region. 

The areas with the densest population are: (1) the hills east of 
Naples and surrounding the Benevento and Avellino basins, (2) the 
volcanic cone of M. Vulture, (3) the Neapolitan Apennines, (4) the 
Mi. Picentini, (5) the larger mountain basins, like the Vallo di Diano 
and the upper Agri basin, and minor ones such as are found round 
Lauria, and (6) certain coastal areas of the west. The majority of the 
larger towns are found in one or another of these regions, with the 
exception of Potenza, Pisticci, Matera, Montescaglioso, Ginosa, and 
Laterza. The last four are all in the eastern part of the region adjoin- 
ing Apulia(p. 599). Potenza* (18,872; 2,700 ft.), besides being locally 
very important, is a major route centre. It is built on a patch of sand- 
-stone which not only forms a good defensive site but is also free from 

the danger of landslips. ‘The town has been recently rebuilt. Matera* 
(21,762; 1,316 ft.), at the edge of a canyon (I, p. 37), is typical of 
the compact towns of the south Murge (p. 602). Its site was inhabited 
in Palaeolithic times and has been important ever since. Monte- 
scaglioso (7,486; 1,194 ft.), Ginosa (12,552; 79 ft.), and Laterza 
(10,022; 1,116 ft.) are all compact agricultural towns and route 
_ centres of varying importance. ‘The last two are on limestone and are 
safe from landslips. Pisticci (11,145; 1,194 ft.) is the largest of the 
ridge towns of the Taranto—Tavoliere corridor. It has a good defen- 
sive site in the middle of a ridge as far as possible from the Cavone 
and Basento valleys. Some of the other ridge towns such as Bernalda 
(417 ft.), Ferrandina (1,624 ft.), Montalbano Ionico (958 ft.), and 
Rotondella (1,890 ft.), have populations of 4,500-7,750, which is 
unusually large for the Southern Apennines. Elsewhere in the region 
the population is sparse. 

Amongst the most densely populated areas of the Hills east of 
Naples are the foothills of the Avella and T'aburno highlands where 
they rise from the plain of Campania and the Benevento and Avellino 
basins. The foothills are of limestone with a covering of clays, sands, 
and volcanic ash and are very fertile. They are dotted with towns, 
villages, hamlets, and even isolated farms. All these settlements are 
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usually on the hill-slopes above the larger valleys and along the many 
roads which form a dense network in this region. ‘The nearer the 
settlements are to the plain of Campania the larger and more numer- 
ous they tend to be, whilst the higher areas are often thickly wooded 
and sparsely populated. The Avella—Taburno highlands are bounded 
on the north by the well-populated valleys of the F. Volturno and 
its tributary, the F. Calore, where there are numerous scattered 
houses, especially on the gentle slopes of the Limatola basin between 
S. Agata de’ Goti (3,312; 522 ft.) and Frasso Telesino (4,341; 
1,227 ft.). The Calore valley leads inland to the well-cultivated basin 
where Benevento* (26,692; 443 ft.) stands on a low eminence guard- 
ing crossings of the main river and the Sabato tributary. Benevento 
is a considerable route centre commanding an important east-to-west 
line of communication across the Apennines, and is developing 
industrially. South of Benevento the basin is particularly densely 
populated and here there are numerous small, compact towns, usually 
on defensive sites, including Altavilla Irpina (5,632; 1,116 ft.) and 
Pietradefusi (6,220; 1,312 ft.). In the fertile Montesarchio basin, 
south-west of Benevento, are other similar towns, such as Airola 
(4,918; 892 ft.) and Montesarchio (9,291; 984 ft.). 

The Avellino basin is immediately south of the Benevento basin, 
which it resembles, though on a somewhat smaller scale. Avellino* 
(20,578; 1,152 ft.), near the confluence of the F. Sabato with several 


tributaries, is an important route centre for roads to Naples, Foggia, — 


and the east coast, and though of Roman origin is mostly of modern 
construction. The towns which ring the basin are somewhat smaller 
than those of the Benevento basin. 

The slopes of Monte Vulture are fertile and are bordered on the 
east by a series of compact agricultural towns. These are larger than 
those in the neighbouring and less fertile regions and include Atella 
(1,568; 1,640 ft.), Rionero in Vulture (12,175; 2,172 ft.), Rapolla 
(3,782; 1,437 ft.), and Melfi (14,1903 1,742 ft.). 

The Neapolitan Apennines, composed of sands and clays, have a 
similar topography and type of settlement to the Molise (p. 586), of 
which they are a continuation. The density of population (130-260 
per sq. mile) is comparatively high for southern Italy. The popu- 
Jation lives in agricultural towns built on ridges above rivers, and 
connected with each other by a good network of roads. The T. Cer- 
varo and the F’. Ofanto have on their upper slopes the largest and 
most numerous of these compact or congested towns, which are 
served by very winding roads. The larger settlements of the Cervaro 
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valley have a population of 1,000-4,000 and are at an altitude of about 
2,000-—2,500 feet, whilst those on the Ofanto are more numerous and 
at an altitude of 1,500—2,500 feet. 

The limestone Monti Picentinit have a comparatively high popula- 
tion density, the average being 180-520 per square mile, though the 
highest parts of the mountains are desolate. Small, compact agri- 
cultural towns like Montecorvino Rovella (1,808; 968 ft.), Acerno 
(2,870; 2,461 ft.), Montella (7,863; 1,804 ft.), and Bagnoli Irpino 
(3,435; 2,146 ft.) are situated in depressions amongst the hills. Other 
towns are on the foothills of the block, where the limestone adjoins 
the clays, marls, and volcanic materials of the lower slopes of the 
mountains. Here the soil is more fertile and water more abundant 
than in the higher limestone areas. 

Of the larger mountain basins the Vallo di Diano and the upper Agri 
basin are drained and cultivated, and both have a relatively high 
population density (200-520 persons per sq. mile). As in the basins 
of the Central Apennines, the greater part of the population lives, 
not on the valley floors, but on the lower hill-slopes, usually in compact 
towns and villages in defensive positions. ‘There are, however, espe- 
cially in the Vallo di Diano, quite a number of scattered houses and 
farms round the larger units. The towns of the Vallo di Diano include 
Polla (3,930; 1,663 ft.), Atena Lucana (1,740; 2,106 ft.), a minor route 
centre, Sala Consilina (6,228; 2,014 ft.), dominated by its medieval 
castle, Padula (4,462; 2,290 ft.), Sassano (2,614; 1,611 ft.), Teggiano 
(2,485; 2,090 ft.), and S. Arsenio (3,535; 1,775 ft.). All of these are 
served either by road 19 or by winding hill roads. In the upper 
_ Agri basin the principal settlements, which on the whole tend to 
be smaller than those of the Vallo di Diano, are Marsico Nuovo 
(2,349; 2,838 ft.), Viggiano (3,598; 3,356 ft.), and Tramutola (2,928 ; 
2,148 ft.). 

In the south Lucanian Apennines there are several small basins 
and high plains which have a population density above the average 
of the surrounding areas. These include the well-cultivated basins of 
Lauria, Rotonda, and Morano Calabro, where small rural towns are 
clustered on the lower surrounding hill slopes. The principal towns 
of these basins are Latronico (3,093; 2,900 ft.), Lauria (4,769; 
1,450 ft.), Rotonda (1,903; 2,080 ft.), Mormanno (4,379; 2,756 ft.), 
and Morano Calabro (5,155; 2,133 ft.; Plate 48). 

The coastal areas of the Cilento block have a density of 130-520 
persons per sq. mile, the greatest density being round the sandstone 
M. della Stella and at the head of the gulf of Policastro round Sapri. 
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Here olives are extensively cultivated and the coast somewhat re- 
sembles the Ligurian riviera. Towns such as Castellabate (638; 
gi2 ft.) and Pisciotta (1,413; 558 ft.) cling to the hill-sides in good 
defensive positions, originally chosen so as to be safe from the ravages 
of pirates, whilst much of the coast is lined with small marinas and 
other coastal villages. The latter are seaside resorts, fishing, and 
agricultural settlements. The hills behind the fertile coastal plains 
of Praia and Scalea have a comparatively high density of population, 
since they are fringed by small towns and villages which have a similar 
position to the coastal towns of Calabria (p. 594). 


CALABRIA 


The settlements of Calabria are predominantly rural, but are more 
varied in type than those of Apulia and Sicily. Compact agricultural 
towns, though common, are comparatively small (2,000-5,000 per- 
sons) and are intermingled with villages, hamlets, and scattered 
houses. The scattered population is comparatively large for southern 
Italy (21% of the total), and lives for the most part in villages and 
hamlets of about 50-150 persons, or in isolated houses and farms. 
The majority of these smaller settlements are along or near the west 
coast and in the upper Crati valley. Larger villages of a population 
of 200-900 are also quite common, being most numerous in the more 
fertile regions both of the coastal area and of the interior. These 


villages and hamlets are often in areas where compact agricultural 


towns predominate. All types of settlement are generally most 
numerous round the edges of the plains or valley basins, or near 
the coast. 

The only large towns in Calabria are Reggio* (60,342; 125 ft.), 
Cosenza* (30,038; 820 ft.), Catanzaro* (27,907; 1,125 ft.), Crotone* 
(19,163; 141 ft.), Nicastro (16,273; 656 ft.), and Palmi (13,590; 
820 ft.). Reggio and Crotone are the only large ports and industrial 
towns of the region, though the other large towns generally have small 
agricultural industries. They are all in fertile cultivated areas with 
a high density of population and act as markets. ‘This function has 
caused them to develop as route centres. 

History, in some ways, has affected the development of settlements 
in the region less than the geographical features. Nevertheless, 
Calabria, together with Apulia, has been the meeting place of eastern 
and western Mediterranean civilizations since early historical times. 
This is because of their position at the southernmost part of the 
Italian peninsula which almost divides the Mediterranean in two. 


a 
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Calabria had been the scene of intermittent warfare and internal 
struggles from before the coming of the Greeks (p. 5) nearly up to 
the unification of Italy. During the Middle Ages, the Renaissance 
period, and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the danger of 
pirate raids was also great because of Calabria’s proximity to north 
Africa. 'This unsettled state led to the growth of numerous small, 
compact and walled agricultural towns in defensive positions on hill- 
slopes or on terraces, under the protection of a strong castle. The 
majority of these towns were built in the Byzantine and Norman 
period, and types of Byzantine (Plate 36) and Norman architecture 
are common especially along the east coast. The troubled history of 
the region has also been one of the main reasons why the coastal 
plains, which are difficult to defend, have been avoided by settlement, 
though their unhealthiness was also a considerable deterrent. Never- 
theless this unhealthiness did not deter the Greeks, who cultivated 
and made very prosperous the now deserted plain of Sybaris as well 
as other coastal areas. 

Physical conditions have played a very important part in the loca- 
tion and distribution of settlement. Calabria is made up of high, 
rolling, steep-sided plateaux of impermeable crystalline rocks, mainly 
granites and schists. The plateaux are frequently surrounded, or 
separated from each other, by narrowstrips of more recent sands, clays, 
gravels, and marls at lower levels. ‘The hill-slopes are often fashioned 
into a number of natural terraces and may even present the appear- 
ance of a staircase. Most settlements are on the level surfaces of the 
terraces at the foot of a steep scarp or slope where the soil is best for 
_ agriculture and the danger of erosion is least. Both steps and scarps 
are often cut through by the wide steep-sided valleys of the fiumare 
(I, p. 343). These rivers may be torrential in autumn and winter 
when they wash down quantities of infertile debris and rapidly erode 
their valley sides, especially where they pass through the clays, marls, 
and sands. It is not surprising, therefore, that settlements tend to 
keep away from the valleys where the danger of erosion is great, and 
to avoid the valley floors on account of the coarse infertile deposits 
and the danger of flooding. The great altitudes of the crystalline 
plateaux, which include the Sila, the Serre, and the Aspromonte, also 
deter settlement because the winter climate is rigorous and the 
temperature limits cultivation. ‘The Aspromonte and the Sila above 
the height of 1,800 feet have an average population density of about 
40 persons per sq. mile, whereas the population of the high Serre is 
somewhat greater. In Calabria since 1901 there has been a decrease 
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in population above 1,800 feet, the majority of the persons moving 
to the lower areas, especially round the coast. Other areas of small 
density of population are the coastal plains, which, though potentially 
fertile, have, until recently, been ill-drained and unhealthy. Calanchi 
and landslips (I, p. 489) are a danger in the Tertiary hills of the east 
coast, and areas where they are frequent are avoided by settlements. 

Favourable physical features have conversely led to great concen- 
trations of population. ‘The areas of densest population are naturally 
where soils are best for agriculture and where there is sufficient water 
for irrigation and intensive cultivation. The largest areas of great 
density occur along or near the west coast (260-1,300 persons per sq. 
mile), and in smaller patches on the east coast where irrigation and 
intensive agriculture are possible. The danger of earthquakes, which 
is great in Calabria, has not, on the whole, affected the location of 
settlements, especially where the soils are fertile. If these settlements _ 
are destroyed they are usually rebuilt quite rapidly either on the 
same site or nearby. Many of the towns recently rebuilt after earth- 
quake shocks (I, p. 478) have been carefully designed and have rein- 
forced concrete houses, usually only one or two stories high, along 
broad streets and roads. These form a contrast with the high, con- 
gested tenement houses of the older type. 


Coastal Areas 


The greatest density of population is along the west coast between 
Diamante and Point Pellaro (260-1,300 persons per sq. mile). ‘The 
population between Diamante and Cape Suvero fives in small towns, 
villages, and scattered houses and hamlets. The small towns 
occur in a row varying in distance from the sea, but close to the edge 
of one or the other of the terraces which rise steeply from the coastal 
strip (I, p. 111). Most of these towns have a population of 1,000—2,000, 
but Fuscaldo (2,636; 1,240 ft.), Paolo (7,021; 308 ft.), 5S. Lucido 
(2,576; 197 ft.), and Amantea (4,623; 177 ft.) are larger. A great 
number of these are medieval, though some date back to the Greek 
period, and are built on good defensive sites. The majority have . 
remains of medieval fortifications or castles, and many have resisted 
countless attacks by the Saracens and pirates. Amantea, for example, 
was destroyed by the Saracens but was almost immediately rebuilt 
and resisted many other attacks. To-day they are agricultural centres, 
some famed for their oranges, others for their oil and wine. The 
houses are still closely packed together and are served by narrow 
alleys and lanes. The hills and valley-slopes around these settlements 
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PLATE 39. A Central Apennine farm-house 
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are dotted with numerous scattered hamlets (population 50-150 
persons), houses, and farms which are thickest near Amantea. Near 
Fiumefreddo Bruzio (1,074; 722 ft.) there remain many examples of 
fortified farms which were a feature of this region during periods of 
pirate incursions. ‘They are strongly built, generally battlemented, 
and sometimes turreted (Plate 41). The towns on the terraces are 
usually paralleled by a series of small hamlets or villages on the 
coast itself from which they may be separated by a steep cliff. These 
coastal settlements have, for the most part, grown up quite recently 
at the stations on the railway which follows the coastal strip. They 
are often called by the name of the parent town with the addition 
of ‘marina’. Many of them have developed as sea-side resorts 
because of the sandy beach along the coast, and usually consist of 
low, whitewashed houses of a modern type. Their inhabitants are 
predominantly agricultural, cultivating the coastal strip, and rarely 
depend on the sea for their livelihood. Cetraro (2,729; 249 ft.), 
however, is a centre of the anchovy fishery. On the whole the Cala- 
brian coast is not suitable for ports as the fiumare tend quickly to silt 
up potential harbours. Since the Greeks were able to develop fair- 
sized ports, especially on the east coast, it has been suggested that 
the exploitation of the forests of the interior, commenced by the 
Romans and continued to the present day, has caused the fiumare to 
_ erode more quickly and to carry more debris with them. ‘The Greek 
ships, however, had a very shallow draught, could easily be beached, 
and did not require elaborate harbours. 

The steep coastal strip between Pizzo and Marina di Nicotera and 
_ between Gioia and Scilla has a series of small, compact towns, usually 
built up the terraced slopes, with numerous scattered villages (100- 
500 persons) and hamlets in the well-cultivated country between 
them. The towns are similar to the terrace towns farther north, but 
generally come down to the narrow coastal strip and have small 
harbours. They are mostly medieval in origin and are built in the 
shadow of a castle. In their newer parts, which are generally round 
the railway stations, the houses are lower and the streets somewhat 
wider than in the medieval. Pizzo (7,666; 351 ft.), Briatico (1,318; 
98 ft.), Tropea (5,400; 200 ft.), Bagnara Calabra (9,088; 164 ft.), and 
Scilla (4,608; 240 ft.) are amongst the larger of these towns. Palmi 
(13,590; 820 ft.), an agricultural market, though close to the coast, 
has no marina or harbour. From south of Scilla to Point Pellaro the 
major settlements are on the coastal strip and lower hill-slopes where 
the average density is between 520 and 1,300 persons per sq. mile. 
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Near the river deltas scattered farms in citrus and olive groves, and 
houses alined along roads are numerous especially south of Reggio, — 
though there are also some small towns like Villa 5. Giovanni (4,066; 
125 ft.), Catona (2,343; 16 ft.), and Gallico Marina (1,309; 246 ft.). 
The lower hill-slopes behind these settlements are dotted with scat- 
tered houses, farms, hamlets, and villages. Reggio* (60,342; 125 ft.), 
the largest town and port of Calabria, is just north of Point Pellaro. 
Reggio, originally a Greek settlement, has an important strategic 
position guarding the straits of Messina, by which she profited during 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. when she collected tolls from ships 
passing through the straits. ‘To-day the port is the main collecting 
centre for goods going to and from Sicily, as well as being the largest 
industrial centre in Calabria. 

Along the south coast settlement tends to be fairly scattered, 
though there are a few compact villages near the coast. The east 
coast of the peninsula was once famous for its Greek colonies of 
Locri, Crotone, Sybaris, and 'Thuri. Now it is densely settled (400- 
1,300 persons per sq. mile) only between Bovalino Marina and 
Roccella Ionica, and near Soverato. In these places the pattern of 
settlement is rather similar to that of the west coast, only the hill 
towns are farther inland, and the marinas or coastal villages are larger. 
Locri (Gerace Marina; 5,259), Siderno Marina (6,164), Roccella 
Ionica (6,972; 82 ft.), and Soverato (3,399) are amongst the larger of 
the latter and are all attractive sea-side resorts. ‘There are numerous © 
hamlets (50-150 persons) on the hills behind these resorts. Along the 
rest of the coast lonely railway stations, railway-workers’ houses, and 
signal boxes are the only signs of habitation, though there are some 
hill towns considerably farther inland. The only coastal settlements 
of any note are Marina di Catanzaro (3,924) and Crotone* (19,163; 
141 ft.). The latter, once a Greek port, has developed a chemical 
industry in connexion with the Sila hydro-electric scheme. The 
desolation of the coastal strip is due to the infertility of the clays of 
the ‘Tertiary hills and their liability to landslips and calanchi, the arid 
climate, and the danger of malaria. 


The Interior 


The settlement of the interior of the Calabrian peninsula consists 
mainly of compact towns and villages with varying numbers of 
hamlets and scattered houses in the intervening countryside. The 
greatest density is on the higher part of the Gioia plain and along the 
sides of the Mesima trough where compact towns predominate, and 
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_ in the upper Crati valley and round Catanzaro where settlement is of 
a more mixed type. In these areas the density varies between 400 and 
1,300 persons per sq. mile, whilst the towns, which are essentially 
agricultural, have a population of 2,000-3,000. Where they are as 
small as this there is often in addition quite a number of small villages 
and scattered hamlets. In the areas of less density, such as round the 
middle slopes of the Sila, the population of the towns varies between 
2,500 and 5,000 and scattered settlements are rare. The agricultural 
_ towns which are also route centres tend to have a larger population 
than the average; for example Nicastro (656 ft.) has a population of 
16,273, Castrovillari (1,148 ft.) of 10,508, and Polistena (784 ft.) of 
9,690. Most of the towns of the interior were built either in the early 
Middle Ages and were heavily fortified, or in the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth centuries. Catanzaro* (27,907; 1,125 ft.), the third largest 
- town of the peninsula is, however, Byzantine in origin. Its early 
foundation is probably due to its good defensive site guarding an 
ancient crossing of the narrowest part of Calabria. The town is an 
agricultural market and acentre of the silk industry which came direct 
from the East during the early Middle Ages. 

- ‘The majority of the towns and large villages are located near the 
junction of the soft sands, clays, marls, and gravels (mainly Pliocene 
and Pleistocene) with the crystalline rocks of the plateaux which rise 
abruptly in steep cliffs above flatter terraces mostly formed_in the 
softer rocks. The settlements are for the most part at the back of 
a terrace, generally cultivated with cereals, vines, and olives, and at 
the foot of a crystalline plateau, often covered with chestnut woods. 
_ Settlements tend, as far as possible, to avoid proximity to the main 
rivers, which are liable to erode the terrace face at a rapid rate, but 
are often located above steep-sided tributary valleys, the sheer sides of 
which make a good defence against attack. These towns are generally 
served by roads which also follow the back of the terraces. Many of 
the main roads in Calabria mark clearly the junction between the 
soft Pliocene and the crystalline rocks. ‘The upper Mesima and Mare- 
potamo valleys (Fig. 42), forming the Mesima trough, provide a good 
example of an area where this type of settlement predominates. ‘The 
two rivers, separated from each other by a low, flat ridge, here flow 
through beds of impermeable clay. ‘The sides of the valleys are 
terraced at varying heights up to 350 m. (1,150 ft.). On the south- 
east side of the trench the Pliocene terraces adjoin the crystalline 
massif of the Serre, which rises fairly steeply to a height of 700 m. 
(2,300 ft.). The rivers are of the fiumara type and have wide, pebbly 
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beds with steep sides exposed to the terrific erosive force of the rivers 
when they are in flood. The type of settlement along the side of this 
trough is characteristic of all the terraced country of Calabria. The 
towns, which are served by a winding road, are situated at about 
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880-970 feet on the terraces and at the foot of the scarp edge of the 
crystalline hills, in a position where the danger of erosion is least. 
There are numerous other examples of the settlements at the 
junctions of different types of rock (I, pp. 348 and 355). ‘Those round 
the east side of the plain of Gioia, along the north-west side of the 
Crati plain, and along road 109 to the south of the Sila, are clearly 
defined. The larger towns of Corigliano Calabro (12,698 ; 719 ft.) and 
Rossano (8,763 ; 679 ft.) are part of a further row where the crystalline 
rocks of the Sila slope down to the Tertiary rocks. There is also a line 
of towns at the junction of the Tertiary hills with the crystalline rocks of 
the Serre not far from the east coast. ‘Those along the west flank 
of the upper Crati valley and around Cosenza are of a similar type, 
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but the greater variety of rocks make their pattern more complex and 
less typical. Scattered farms and small hamlets are frequent to the 
west of Cosenza in the direction of Amantea. The isolated farms are 
generally long buildings three stories high, whilst the houses of the 
towns are tall and tightly packed together, and the pigs and hens 
infest the narrow roadways. Cosenza* (30,038; 829 ft.), the second 
largest town in Calabria, is on the Roman road from Catanzaro 
through the upper Crati valley and is a route centre, besides being a 
market for the fruit and wine of the well-cultivated surrounding 
district. 

The summits of the crystalline plateaux are generally desolate and 
uninhabited except for the temporary dwellings of goatherds, shep- 
herds, and woodcutters, or a few miserable mountain villages. In the 
mountain basins of the Serre, however, where olives and cereals can 
be cultivated, there is a denser population. Vallefiorita (c. 2,144; 
1,014 ft.), surrounded by olive groves and fields of cereals as well as 
by chestnut and oak woods, is the most notable settlement in its basin. 
Chiaravalle Centrale (4,083; 1,831 ft.), amidst similar surroundings, 
is the principal regional centre for the collection of timber and the 
terminus of the railway by which it is sent down to the coast. Except 
for Fabrizia (3,897; 3,110 ft.) the Fabrizia basin is sparsely populated. 
The basin of Serra S. Bruno, on the other hand, is fairly closely 
settled and has, besides several large villages and numerous isolated 
houses, the medieval town of Serra S. Bruno (6,736; 2,625 ft.) on 
a main road crossing the peninsula. On the Sila massif, besides 
isolated temporary dwellings, winter sports resorts have recently 
_ developed, whilst the Sila hydro-electric scheme has led to the growth 
of some modern settlements, suchas at Timpa Grande. 5S. Giovanniin 
Fiore (13,460; 3,668 ft.) is an exceptionally large town for its altitude. 
It originally developed round an abbey, and though the immediate 
surroundings are fairly intensively cultivated, the district is uninvit- 
ing and there is constant danger of landslips. Several of the main 
roads of the Sila meet near the town. 


APULIA 


The greater part of Apulia has a high density of population. Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, and the areas of most 
intensive and particularly of tree cultivation have the densest popu- 
lation. The greatest density occurs in a coastal belt about 7 miles 
wide between Monopoli and Barletta where there are on an average 
520-1,300 persons per sq. mile, whilst inland there is another strip 
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about 10 miles wide where the density is about 260-520 persons per 
sq. mile. In these belts olives, almonds, vines, and arable crops pre- 
dominate. The density is also high round Taranto and Gallipoli 
(520—-1,300 persons per sq. mile) and in a band from Lecce to Cape 
S. Maria di Leuca (400-1,300 per sq. mile). The rest of the Murge 
and the Salentine peninsula has a density of 200-400 persons per sq. 
mile, except for the coastal plains which generally have a very low 
density. ‘The areas of least population occur in the Tavoliere di Puglia, 
the north-west section of the Murge plateau, the coastal regions on 
either side of Brindisi and between Taranto and Gallipoli, and in the 
most mountainous parts of the Gargano promontory. 

The majority of the agriculturalists of the region live in large 
compact towns and go out into the fields each day. The size of most 
of these towns varies between 2,000 and 36,000, a few being some- 
what larger. ‘They are usually at an altitude of less than 600 feet, 
which is lower than the average for the rest of Italy. Except in the 
Salentine peninsula there are very few scattered houses or farms 
between the towns, the scattered population accounting for only 13-1 
per cent. of the total for Apulia. The history of Apulia and the great 
lack of water in wide areas have been the cause of the great concen- 
tration of its population. 

Physically much of the Apulian region is unlike anything in the 
rest of the country. It consists, for the most part, of comparatively 
low limestone plateaux, where most of the drainage is underground and — 
the only valleys are dry, deep canyon-like gorges (gravine; I, p. 365). 
The lack of water has always been a great problem to the inhabitants 
of the region as many of the crops grown require irrigation. Even in 
the plain of the Tavoliere di Puglia, which is floored with recent sands 
and clays, the summer drought is severe and the rivers flow only in 
winter. Most of the houses have flat roofs to collect rain-water, 
whilst public water tanks and cisterns are a feature of the towns. The 
building of the Apulian aqueduct has, however, solved many of the 
problems created by lack of water (I, p. 366). 


Historical Influences 


In the eighth century B.c. the coastal strip was colonized by the 
Greeks, who built ports along the coast. The principal towns 
were Hydruntum (Otranto), Brundisium (Brindisi), and Tarentum 
(Taranto), which was one of the largest centres of population in the 
Greek civilized world and the most important commercial city in the 
Italian peninsula. ‘The coastal belt round the towns was intensively 
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cultivated, but the wars of the third century B.c. and the Punic 
wars destroyed this brilliant civilization, and Apulia took centuries to 
recover. Under the Romans much of the region became pasture and 
was divided into large estates (latifundia; p. 506), and only the towns 
of Brindisi and Bari retained their importance. Brindisi, the most 
important port for the East, was at the terminal point of the Via Appia 
and Bari of the Via Trajana. In the north-west of Apulia, however, 
the Romans built the towns of Venusia (Venosa), Aecae (Troia), and 
_ Luceria (Lucera) on the heights round the Tavoliere di Puglia. 
Venusia, which had a population of 100,000, was the largest military 
colony of the Roman world. The northern part of Apulia became 
famous for its wool from the great flocks of sheep grazed on the 
latifundia, and Canusium (Canosa di Puglia) developed as a large 
and important centre of the wool trade. Despite the various devasta- 
tions and wars of the period following the decline of Rome most of 
the Greek and Roman towns are to-day occupied. 

During the Middle Ages and Renaissance period the Apulian 
peninsula had a troubled history. It was ruled in turn by the Nor- 
mans, by the Hohenstaufen emperors, who were in constant conflict 
with the papal forces, by Charles of Anjou and his successors, and by 
the Aragonese, who finally overcame their French rivals. Also there 
was always a constant danger of attack by the Saracens and Barbary 
pirates. This protracted unrest caused the population to continue to 
live together in towns built preferably on defensive sites, or in com- 
munities large enough for self-protection. The coast, except where 
there were harbours with potentially defensible sites, was left un- 
inhabited. A great number of castles were built especially during the 
- Hohenstaufen and Spanish dominations. These are white and un- 
decorated in appearance, and differ from those in other parts of the 
country. They may in fact be called military fortifications rather than 
castles in the medieval sense of the term, and were originally erected 
against the common enemy of the time, the Saracen. ‘These castles 
are generally near the coast, and some of the heavy Moorish-looking 
walls actually rise straight from the sea (Plate 44). The most famous of 
these castles are at Barletta, Bari, Brindisi, Lecce, Taranto, and Castel 
del Monte. The latter, which is particularly notable, was built by 
Frederick IJ in 1240 on a rocky height of about 1,700 feet. From its 
battlements the greater part of the Apulian seaboard as well as most 
of the compartment can be seen. 

In more recent times Apulia has not had a great chance to develop 
because of the difficulty of water-supply and because it was part of 
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the kingdom of Naples, the most backward part of Italy in the 
nineteenth century, and one of the last to be freed from feudalism. 
Although parts are highly cultivated the region is over-populated and 
the people are poor, with small chance of improving their position. 
Emigration from Apulia has been on quite a large scale (Fig. 50). 


The Murge 


The Murge is the most densely populated subdivision of the region 
and probably the most intensively cultivated. Almost the entire 
population lives in ‘rural’ towns. 

In the north-western part of the Murge, west of road 100, the 
larger towns are for the most part very similar in plan and location. 
Each town has generally an old nucleus with very narrow streets 
and tall tenement houses all jumbled together so that living condi- 
tions are insanitary (Plate 43). The original nucleus is usually on some 
eminence or rise, or above an escarpment, and is often defended by 
a castle or walls. 'The new or more recent part of the town is generally 
built on a flatter area adjoining or around the old town, and the 
houses are alined along one or another of the numerous roads leading 
to the fields or to other neighbouring centres. ‘The newer houses are 
usually low and flat-roofed, and livestock do not live with the inhabi- 
tants as they do in the old town. Andria (54,438; 495 ft.), which is 
reputed to be the largest rural town in Italy, is a typical example of 
a north Murge town. It has a medieval centre with numerous fine 
palaces and churches jumbled together with squalid tenements, and 
four modern suburbs along the main roads leading to Barletta, 
Canosa, Bari, and Trani. Corato (43,907; 761 ft.), similar in type to 
Andria, consists of a circular medieval nucleus now completely sur- 
rounded by a road following the old town walls, outside of which is 
the newer part of the town with straight and somewhat wider streets. 

East of road 100 where the gravine (p. 600) or dry canyons are more 
numerous and the scarps less regular but sometimes higher and 
steeper, the older parts of the towns are often built on the top of the 
scarp or on the edge of a steep-sided gravina. Such sites were 
primarily chosen for defence. The newer parts of the town are gener- 
ally on neighbouring flatter areas where roads can more easily be 
constructed. Massafra (12,506; 361 ft.), near Taranto, is composed 
of an old and a new town. The old is very irregular in plan and is 
constructed on the brinks of several gravine. Its roads are tortuous | 
and narrow, often being only staircases, and its houses tall, white- _ 
washed, and squalid. The new town to the east of the old has a | 
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regular plan, with low, whitewashed houses along broader roads 
and streets. 

The coastal towns have a somewhat similar plan. The old nucleus 
is clustered near the coast round the port, castle, and largest church, 
whilst the newer part, which is generally by far the larger, is farther 
inland. Here the houses are often arranged in very regular blocks 
along wide streets. Some towns naturally have not developed as 
much as others and their modern suburbs are very small. Trani, 
Barletta, and Bari have large modern additions, whereas Mola di Bari 
has grown but little. Barletta has a very planned appearance with 
wide, straight roads and rectangular blocks of houses. 

From most of the large centres of population on the Murge there 
radiates like a spider’s web a network of roads of all types and classes. 
The low, undulating nature of the country has made the development 
_ of such a system possible, and landslips which are a menace in neigh- 
bouring regions are absent from this dry limestone country. The road 
network originated in order to take the daily agricultural worker from 
the towns quickly to the fields and many of the lanes end abruptly 
in the middle of fields. Round Bitonto, for example, lanes terminate 
in the fields at a radius of 3 miles from the centre of the town. The 
road network is naturally thickest where the population is densest 
and the agriculture most intensive (Fig. 43). 

The coast of the Murge between Monopoli and Barletta is charac- 
terized by a line of large towns served by road 16 and the main coastal 
railway. Amongst the larger of these towns, which are usually 
markets engaged in the export of agricultural products, are Monopoli* 
(18,092), Polignano (10,782), Mola di Bari (19,514), Bari* (162,238), 
an important industrial and commercial centre, Giovinazzo (12,416), 
Molfetta (48,898) a large fishing port, Bisceglie* (32,552), ‘Trani 
- (29,962), and Barletta* (51,597). Between Monopoli and Brindisi 
the coastal plain is for the most part desolate and uninhabited. 

Parallel to the coast there is a second series of agricultural towns 
which, although large, are for the most part smaller than the ports. 
These towns west of road 96 are connected by road 98 and include 
Canosa di Puglia (28,163; 505 ft.), Andria (54,438; 495 ft.), Corato 
(43,907; 761 ft.), Ruvo di Puglia (24,748; 853 ft.), Terlizzi (21,085 ; 
627 ft.), Bitonto (27,3413; 387 ft.), and Modugno (11,047; 259 ft.). 
East of road 96 the towns of this series, which are in a less clearly 
defined line and are for the most part smaller, include Triggiano 
(13,074; 197 ft.), Rutigliano (10,106; 410 ft.), Conversano (13,234; 
719 ft.), Castellana (9,944; 951 ft.), Fasano (13,024; 364 ft.), 
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is dotted with numerous large agricultural towns. The largest of 
these are Acquaviva delle Fonti (11,934; 974 ft.), Turi (7,731; 
820 ft.), Putignano (12,849; 1,227 ft,), Gioia del Colle (20,067; 
1,181 ft.), Noci (10,595 ; 1,378 ft.), Martina Franca (20,622; 1,414 ft.), 
and Ceglie Messapico (16,327; 994 ft.). Along the south-western 
margin of the Murge, both east and west of road 96, there is a final 
series of towns. These are generally near the scarp edge and include 
Spinazzola (11,862; 1,427 ft.), Gravina in Puglia (21,909; 1,168 ft.), 
Altamura (31,099; 1,552 ft.), and Massafra (12,506; 361 ft.). This line 
of towns is continued along road 7, which separates the Murge from 
the Salentine peninsula, through Grottaglie (14,457; 436 ft.), Franca- 
villa Fontana (19,630; 459 ft.), and Mesagne (17,069; 236 ft.), to 
Brindisi. 

The houses most peculiar to Apulia are the trulli, which are 
built of rough blocks of limestone and shaped like a bee-hive (Plates 
45, 46). They are often whitewashed and their dome-shaped roofs 
covered witha myriad of limestone slates. Originally thetrulliwere in 
most districts connected with vine-cultivation and inhabited only from 
May to October when the vines required most attention. Single trulli 
are generally scattered in the vineyards and where vine-cultivation has 
been abandoned, have fallen into ruin. Where vines are cultivated 
with other tree-crops the trulli may be inhabited all the year round, 
and generally two or three are grouped together. ‘Trulli are wide- . 
spread throughout the Murge south of Corato, but the greatest 
number are to the south of Alberobello (6,222; 1,365 ft.), which is 
the classic example of a town partly composed of them. On the 
southern part of the Murge there are also some scattered farms 
(masserie) similar to those of the Salentine peninsula. The masserie 


_of the northern Murge are closely associated with pastoral and arable 


farming and are rarely near to any other habitation. ‘They are built 
round a courtyard and somewhat resemble the ‘corti’ (p. 508). 
Originally built for defence, the masserie still present bare outer 
walls, since most of their windows look onto their courtyards. The 
sheep, horses, and cattle are kept in stalls round the courtyard, where 
there are also barns, and dairies for cheese-making. 


~The Salentine Peninsula 








The Salentine peninsula has a high density of population except 
where there are low-lying coastal plains, as for example south of 
Brindisi and south-east of Taranto. ‘The greater part of the popula- 
tion lives in the towns, which are most numerous where the soils are 
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most fertile. As the fertile soils are distributed in patches and strips, 
the settlements are not arranged in any regular pattern like those 
farther north on the Murge. ‘Towns and villages are not very numer- 
ous on the Tavoliere di Lecce, but south of Lecce, which is the most 
important inland town of the peninsula, they are very frequent, 
especially east of road 16. The majority of the towns of the peninsula 
have a population of 1,000-6,000, the largest, except for Manduria 
(19,630; 459 ft.), being mostly south of Gallipoli. These towns, like 
those of Sicily, can be divided into two types: the more modern, and 
those of ancient or medieval foundation. The more modern have 
a planned appearance, and generally consist of square or rectangular 
blocks of houses along streets or roads leading to the fields. Settle- 
ments of this type are most numerous immediately east of Gallipoli, 
where Parabita (7,091; 312 ft.) and Aradeo (5,772; 249 ft.) are 
examples. The older, most of which were built for defence, are more 
congested, being generally intersected by a network of lanes and 
alleys and often surrounded by town-walls. Ugento (5,114; 354 ft.) 
and Maglie (10,305; 253 ft.) are examples of this type which is 
frequently at the major route junctions and is often larger than the 
newer towns. ‘There is also an intermediate type of town of which 
Martano (6,267; 299 ft.) is an example, where an old nucleus is 
combined with newer blocks of houses along the roads leading to 
the fields. All types prefer sites at the foot of steep slopes or scarps. 

The ports of 'Taranto* (103,306), Brindisi* (35,984), Gallipoli* 
(12,818), and Otranto* (2,507) are the only coastal towns of any size 
or importance. Lecce* (42,622; 167 ft.), the principal inland market 
town, is interesting for its Baroque art which is exuberant in execution 
and extravagant in appearance (p. 330). The town is filled with 
Baroque types, particularly in the churches. Lecce is one of the few 
Apulian towns from which the bulk of the male population does not 
go daily into the fields. 

There is a higher proportion of scattered population in the penin- 
sula than in the rest of Apulia. Except for the south-eastern tip, where 
the agricultural towns are most numerous, scattered farms and 
hamlets are quite frequent along the lanes serving them. Villages, 
however, are rare. The farm-houses (masserie) are usually large and 
constructed round a courtyard and crowned by a cupola. They are 
also often surrounded by strong walls which were originally built 
to resist the attacks of pirates. Such farms are particularly numerous — 
round Lecce, especially on its seaward side where the lands are not 
worked by the inhabitants of the town. There are also some farms | 
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of the trulli type but they are less frequent than in the southern part of 
the Murge (p. 605). 


The Tavoliere di Puglia 


In the ‘Tavoliere di Puglia the population is sparse except round 
the large towns. Outstanding are Foggia* (57,234; 230 ft.), in the 
middle of the plain, and S. Severo (37,159; 285 ft.), both important 
route centres and agricultural markets, with rectangular ground- 
plans betraying their Roman origin. 'The only other large settlements 
are ‘l'orremaggiore (15,100; 525 ft.), Lucera (17,472; 791 ft.), Orta 
Nova (9,997 ; 240 ft.), Cerignola (37, 163; 406 ft.), Trinitapoli (11,805 ; 
16 ft.), and Margherita di Savoia (10,406; 7 ft.). All of these are 
route centres except Margherita di Savoia, which has a salt and 
chemical industry. Otherwise only a few low whitewashed farm- 
houses occur here and there in the plain. 


The Gargano Promontory 


The Gargano promontory has a low density of population (65-260 
persons per sq. mile). Its compact rural towns are somewhat smaller 
and much more widely dispersed than those of the Murge. They 
have a population of about 5,000-15,000 persons, and are usually on 
the coast or in the basins forming the east-west depression across 
the plateau. Manfredonia* (18,787; 16 ft.) and Vieste (10,203 ; 164 ft.) 
are small ports, and Monte S. Angelo (20,130; 2,766 ft.) is a notable 
place of pilgrimage. Other large towns include 5S. Marco in Lamis 
(19,505; 1,804 ft.), Sannicandro Garganico (14,314; 735 ft.), and 
5S. Giovanni Rotondo (12,920; 1,827 ft.). 


THE ADRIATIC COASTLAND 


The Adriatic Coastland consists of a band of low flat-topped hills 
between the Apennines and the coast from the F. Fortore in the south 
~ to Rimini in the north. Immediately along the coast there is a narrow 
strip of lowland from which the hills rise abruptly. Numerous rivers 
flowing from west to east cut the low and undulating hills into steep- 
sided ridges, which often suffer from landslips or calanchi. 'The 
physical features have been important in influencing the position of 
settlements. Until recently the coastal strip and the valley floors, 
which are both wide and flat, were avoided by settlements because 
of the danger of malaria, and at an earlier date because of the danger 
of pirates. The torrential nature of the rivers, which bring down 
much debris, also hindered settlement in the valleys. The fertile 
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and comparatively well-watered hill ridges attracted the greater part 
of the population and they are still followed by the roads of the 

region. In addition to the ports, which date from pre-Roman times, 

a series of sea-side resorts have recently developed on the coastal 

strip. 

The whole region is densely populated. The areas of greatest density 
(400-1,300 per sq. mile) now occur in a coastal belt about 5-15 
miles wide between Vasto and Rimini and in the valleys of the Esino, 
Tronto, and Tordino. Behind the coastal belt the average density 
is about 260-520 persons per sq. mile), falling in some of the more 
remote areas to 200-260. South and east of Vasto the density of 
population is generally lower and is less along the coast ( < 65) than 
farther inland (130-520). 

Probably over 50 per cent. of the occupied population of the 
Adriatic Coastland is engaged in agriculture, and between 60 and 80 
per cent. of the population is rural. The greater number of the 
inhabitants live in scattered houses. Between Pescara and Rimini 
over 60 per cent. of the population are in scattered dwellings, between 
Vasto and Pescara about 30 per cent., and in the south-eastern part 
of the region under 20 per cent. The types of land-tenure and of 
agriculture have been the chief causes of the development of the 
scattered settlement. ‘The mezzadria system of land tenure (p. 505), _ 
which predominates between Pescara and Rimini, encourages scat- 
tered farms, each worked by one family. On these farms cereal crops 
are the general rule, though mulberry trees and vines are usually also 
cultivated. Much of the area is well watered and an intensive type of 
farming is carried on. ‘The main industrial area is round Ancona. 

The types of settlement are arranged in belts parallel with the coast 
and the towns and villages also in lines. The first belt consists of the 
coastal settlements. These are backed by scattered farms on those 
parts of the lower hill ridges, which are free from landslips. Farther 
inland still there is a zone of small towns and villages, and then 
finally along the line of contact between the Apennines and the foot- 
hills another line of towns and villages. Larger towns with populations 
varying between 10,000 and 20,000 occur in or near the inland belts 
of towns. 

The larger towns vary from 4 to 20 miles distance from the coast, . 
usually according to the width of the band of foothills. Their sites, , 
however, are generally of a similar type, being on hill ridges, usually | 
above one of the transverse valleys where it begins to narrow and |i} 
allows a road to cross without danger of landslips. These towns are i 
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situated above the widest and most important of the valleys, which 
are followed by the main transverse routes of the region. In the 
greater part of the region a first-class lateral road parallel with the 
coast crosses the hills near the foot of the Apennines and usually 
bridges the transverse valleys at these towns. The larger towns, 
therefore, especially those on trans-Apennine roads, tend to be 
important route centres. Those at the foot of the Apennines were 
often of considerable strategic importance during the inter-city and 
inter-state struggles of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance 
period since they controlled the trans-Apennine routes into wild 
mountainous country. Their position is somewhat analogous to 
the towns of the Northern Plain at the mouths of the Alpine valleys 
followed by the principal trans-Alpine routeways. ‘The majority of 
the towns of the Adriatic Coastland are fortified by walls and castles ; 
where possible they are built either on eminences of sandstone, which 
often caps the Pliocene clays and marls, or immediately above 
steep-sided gorges. ‘The towns, like their northern equivalents, are 
all agricultural markets. Many have been regional capitals since pre- 
Roman days, and the majority have small agricultural industries. 
From the mouth of the F. Fortore to the F. Sangro these towns are 
not very clearly defined or large, Larino (4,872; 1,017 ft.) and 
Guardiagrele (4,015; 1,893 ft.) being closest to this type. Chieti* 
(17,575; 1,083 ft.) above the Pescara valley, and on the Pescara-Rome 
road (5) and railway and on the lateral road (84, 81) following the foot 
of the Apennines, is the southernmost of the larger type. ‘Teramo 
(16,229; 869 ft.), above the F. Tordino, is also an important route 
centre (roads 81 and 80). Ascoli Piceno* (20,665 ; 502 ft.), above the 
Tronto valley, is very important as a market for silk-worm eggs. 
Macerata (14,460; 1,020 ft.), on the ridge between the F’. Potenza and 
the F. Chienti, is not such an important route centre. Iesi (18,008; 
315 ft.) is exceptional for its position in the Esino valley, which is 
followed by a main road and railway. Urbino* (5,459; 1,480 ft.), 
a hill-top town, was a famous centre of civilization during the Renais- 
sance, but after the duchy was merged in the Papal states in the 
seventeenth century it lost most of its importance, although it remains 
the seat of a university (Plate 33). San Marino* (1,850; 1,627 ft.), 
another hill-town, is an independent republic. 

The coastal settlements are usually fishing-ports built near the 
mouth of one of the transverse rivers. Recently these settlements 
have developed as bathing resorts and are located near or on the main 
coastal road and railway. The majority of the larger towns, such as 
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Vasto (10,964; 473 ft.), Ortona (9,215; 223 ft.), Pescara* (35,877; 
13 ft.), Ancona* (57,100; 115 ft.), Senigallia (11,394; 16 ft.), Fano 
(13,348; 46 ft.), Pesaro* (24,163; 36 ft.), and Rimini* (p. 555), have 
been important as coastal strongholds and ports at least since the 
Middle Ages. None of their harbours, except Ancona, are suitable 
for large vessels because they are subject to constant silting. Many 
of the smaller porti between Ortona and Ancona were founded as the 
ports or resorts for their larger and more important parent towns on 
the hill ridges and to-day have their railway stations, e.g. Ascoli and 
Porto d’Ascoli. The coast between the mouth of the F. Fortore and 
Ortona has few sea-side resorts, Ortona, Vasto, and 'Termoli (6,573; 
69 ft.) being chiefly fishing towns. Between Ortona and Ancona, 
largely because of the sandy nature of the shore, there are numerous 
sea-side and bathing resorts built near the mouths of rivers on the 
flat coastal strip, and on both sides of the road and railway. ‘They 
usually consist of about twenty rows of houses alined along straight 
roads and have imposing sea-fronts fringed by bathing-huts and 
decorated with palms, and there are often pine woods in the neigh- 
bourhood. The most popular of these resorts are Francavilla al Mare 
(4,108), Pescara, which is also a port, agricultural town, and a centre 
of the chemical industry, Giulianova (4,082), San Benedetto del 
Tronto (12,337), Grottamare (2,951), Cupramarittima (1,487), Porto 
S. Giorgio (6,793), and Marina di Falconara (4,279). Ancona, which 
is one of the most important ports of this area and the only harbour 
except Venice to accommodate large vessels, is an agricultural market- 
town and an industrial and commercial centre. North of this city 
the sea-side resorts become larger, though they follow the same 
pattern. Proximity to the Northern Plain has probably been the 
cause of their greater development, and they are not of such recent 
growth, some having been important historically. Senigallia, Fano, 
Pesaro, Cattolica, and Riccione (2,229) have a considerable local 
importance as well as being fishing-ports and resorts. 

The adjacent scattered farms on the undulating ridges occur in a _ 
fairly wide belt. ‘They are invariably near some of the numerous | 
tributaries of the transverse rivers and are usually on a road or lane. _ 
Though of a scattered type, these farms are often quite close to one 
another. ‘This is because under the mezzadria system one landlord 
owns several farms, and, as they are controlled by one steward, it is 
convenient to have the farm-houses in close proximity. As the region 
is important for wheat growing there is often a mill adjoining the | 
steward’s factory, besides the usual wine and oil presses. | 
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On the hill ridges from 3 to 6 miles inland there is a series of small 
towns and villages round which the farms and isolated houses straggle 
along the roads leading to the larger settlements. These towns and 
villages are either very compact, surrounded by town walls, and built 
on sandstone outcrops at the head of tributary valleys in good defen- 
sive positions, or along roads. Both of these types are generally at 
junctions of minor roads which form a fairly dense network on the 
hill ridges. ‘The towns and villages for the most part avoid the steep 
sides of the valleys, where landslips are a danger. The larger settle- 
ments of this type include Atri (3,837; 1,450 ft.), Offida (2,592, 
961 ft.), Ripatransone (2,085; 1,621 ft.), Fermo (9,295; 1,047 ft.), 
S. Elpidio a Mare (2,505; 824 ft.), Recanati (5,354; 961 ft.), Loreto 
(3,310; 417 ft.), a famous place of pilgrimage on a hill which was well 
defended against the Saracens, and Osimo (6,817 ; 869 ft.). The average 
size, however, is 250-650 persons, whilst a few have a population as 
large as 1,000. The scattered farms continue to be numerous and the 
hamlets and villages quite frequent until the foothills of the Apennines 
are reached. Here there is a series of compact towns and villages 
usually near one of the transverse river valleys and often guarding 
a river crossing. Many are built on defensive sites. In this belt are 
some of the larger towns of the region, such as Teramo and Ascoli, 
which are route centres built above the main river valleys. More 
typical, however, are Pergola (1,985; 1,004 ft.), Cingoli (1,751; 
2,070 ft.), Amandola (1,235; 1,804 ft.), Montorio al Vomano (2,643; 
863 ft.), and Penne (4,498; 1,437 ft.). 

In the south between the mouths of the F. Fortore and F. Sangro 
the belts of settlement are less clearly defined. Compact agricultural 
towns are more the general rule than scattered houses, whilst the 
coastal plain, which is often fairly wide, is desolate except for railway 
stations. There are, however, few towns of any size or importance in 
the region. The change of settlement to this more southern type is 
probably because the system of land-tenure is different, and the agri- 
culture is less intensive, there being more emphasis on sheep farming. 

The M. Conero headland, east of Ancona, also is not typical, 
chiefly because it rises in cliffs straight from the sea and is of lime- 
stone. It, therefore, tends to support a different type of agriculture, 
and the majority of its settlements, though small, are compact. 


SICILY 


In 1936 Sicily had a resident population of 4,000,078, and about 
30 per cent. of its 352 communes had a population of 2,000-5,000, 
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29 per cent. of 5,000-10,000, and 19 per cent. of 10,000-20,000. 
Although there has been some movement away from the large towns 
to smaller units, only 10 per cent. (400,508) of the population in 1936 
lived in scattered settlements. The greatest degree of dissemination 
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Fic. 44. Sicily: density of population, 1931 


is in the wine-producing areas of Marsala and Trapani, in the Conca 
d’Oro round Palermo, where there are whitewashed farms amongst 
the citrus groves, and between Marina di Caronia and Divieto in a 
belt extending roughly 15 miles inland. In the central part of the 
latter area there is a zone in which scattered population accounts for 
more than 75 per cent. of the total. In other coastal areas, especially 
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round the larger towns, there is a small proportion of scattered 
population. 

The areas of greatest population density are near Palermo, Catania, 
and Piazza Armerina (more than 2,600 per sq. mile). The lowland 
east of Castellammare, much of the Conca d’Oro, the north coast from 
Cape Orlando to Cape Peloro, the east coast from Cape Peloro to 
Catania, and from Augusta to Cape Passero, the south coast from 
Cape Passero to Point Religione, near Ragusa, and south-central 
Sicily west of Caltanissetta, all have a density varying between 520 
and 2,600 persons per sq. mile. 


Origins and History of Modern Settlement 


Settlement in Sicily has been considerably influenced by the turbu- 
lent and unsettled history of the island. Sicily forms a bridge between 
Europe and north Africa and has been a battle-ground for the powers 
contending for the control of the Mediterranean basin. The island 
has been a resting place of many peoples, but rarely the final abiding 
place of any. The almost continuous state of defence, which the 
island has had to maintain, has caused the population to live in large 
groups, usually in towns built on easily defended sites. Geology, soil 
conditions, and climate have, of course, also influenced the choice of 
sites for settlement within the framework of history. 

The earliest established peoples in Sicily were the Sicels and Sicans. 
‘These peoples, even before the coming of the Greeks and Phoenicians, 
did not live close to the coast, but inland on or near hill-tops. Such 
sites were chosen because they had advantages for defence; the valleys 
were swampy, ill-drained, and liable to flooding, so that living in them 
was dangerous and unhealthy; the forests which then covered the 
country were sparser near the hill-tops and easier to clear for cultiva- 
tion; and all the routeways tended to avoid the valleys and follow 
the ridges and hill-tops. The Sicel inhabitants of these hill-towns 
went daily to tend the fields on the hill-slopes near by, and returned 
to the towns at night when attacks by wild beasts and invaders were 
most dangerous. It is interesting that the people have continued to 
live on these same hill-sites right down to the present day, and that 
they still leave the town daily to toil in the neighbouring fields. ‘The 
Sicel towns of Henna, Centuripa, Ameselum, Agrium, Galaria, 
Imachara, and Capitum are to-day Enna, Centuripe, Regalbuto, 
Agira, Gagliano Castelferrato, Troina, and Capizzi. When the 
Phoenicians invaded the island they settled round the coast, but with 
the coming of the Greek invaders they retreated to the west of the 
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island. The Greeks and Phoenicians, both seafaring peoples inter- 
ested in trade and commerce, chose for their towns good natural 
harbours with defensible sites and easy communications with the 
hinterland. A constant struggle was maintained between the Greeks, 
the Phoenicians, and the older inhabitants who were driven farther 
inland. The most important Greek settlements were mainly along 
the east and south-east coasts of the island and included Messina 
(Zankle), Catania (Katene), Syracuse (Siracusa), Gela, Agrigento 
- (Acragas), and Milazzo (Mylai). Syracuse in the third century B.c. 
was one of the largest towns of the Greek world. The Phoenician 
settlements were along the west and north-west coast at Solus, 
Palermo (Panormus), Trapani (Drospana), and Marsala (Lilibeo). 
Both Greeks and Phoenicians cultivated the coastal strip with fruit 
trees, vines, and olives, and laid the foundations of horticulture in 
Sicily, whilst commerce flourished in the coastal towns. 

The Punic wars put an end to further commercial and agricultural 
development and devastated the island, whilst the Roman era was 
for Sicily, as for much of the country, a period of retrogression. The 
coastal strip, especially, declined in prosperity, and the size of the 
ports decreased. The chief function of the island was to produce 
grain for Rome, and the interior of the country was divided into large 
arable and grassland estates (latifundia) under the control of big 
landowners and worked by slaves who lived in large centres. After 
the fall of Rome the island continued to stagnate until the ninth and 
tenth centuries, when the Arabs, after sweeping over the island and 
pillaging the towns, proceeded to civilize it as highly as had the 
Greeks. The influence of Arab civilization on the island was espe- 
cially important in the realms of horticulture and agriculture. The 
irrigation and cultivation of much of the coastal fringe with fruit trees, 
cereals, and cotton made isolated houses, hamlets, and villages 
possible there, because fruit crops enabled small proprietors to gain 
a living, whilst the comparative peace and good government of the 
epoch made units smaller than towns safe to live in. The coastal 
towns prospered and increased in size, since trade, especially with 
north Africa, flourished. In the interior of the island the old towns 
remained on their heights, but some disseminated settlements and 
villages developed on the lower slopes. ‘The prosperity enjoyed under 
the Arabs continued for some time under the Normans (p. 32), 
although eventually the imposition of the feudal system enforced 
a return to extensive cultivation and large properties such as had 
existed under the Romans. From the thirteenth century onwards 
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_ the prosperity of the country declined and the population decreased. 
The coastal strip was abandoned as the seas round the island were — 
infested by pirates from the Barbary coast. Whereas under the 
Arabs the population of Sicily has been estimated at 2°7 millions, by 
1570 it had decreased to less than 1 million and the decrease was 
particularly marked on the south coast, which had a population in 
that year of 46,908. The population of the north and east coasts, on 
the other hand, had increased to 138,504, and 199,064 respectively. 



















Total Coastal Total Coastal 
Year population zone Interior population zone Interior 
1570 956,042 | 384,474 575,237 2,391,802 | 957,300 | 1,402,639 
1585 9355259 1871 | 2,584,099 


1881 | 2,926,708 
I9OI | 3,529,799 
I9II | 3,695,493 | 1,579,190 | 2,078,025 
1921 | 4,188,344 


1653 1,110,005 | 425,606 654,849 
1714 1,123,957 | 435,726 679,541 
1748 1,317,743 
1798 1,729,037 | 661,630 | 1,045,673 
1831 1,937,893 


By the end of the sixteenth century the feudal barons, realizing 
how desperate the population problems were becoming because of 
the current misery and poverty of the peasants, started to build in the 
grain-producing areas a series of new towns for their workers. ‘Towns 
rather than scattered farms were built because of the dangers of 
malaria and bandits in the countryside, and because they were cheaper 
to construct and more satisfying to plan than separate farms, the 
possession of which might have encouraged individual enterprise in 
the serfs. ‘The building and planning of new towns by the feudatori 
has no equivalent in the rest of Italy. In contrast to the old towns, 
the new were planned and had better houses, roads, and streets. 
Their comparative healthiness compared with the squalor of the 
other towns helped to increase their population. Out of the present 
352 communes in Sicily 157 did not exist at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Between 1798 and 1861 the greatest growth in 
population was in the region round Messina, the south-eastern slopes 
of Etna, and round Enna. During the nineteenth century there was 
an increasing tendency for the towns to abandon the heights for the 
lower hill-slopes where roads would be easier, for even at this period 
the majority of the towns had no roads. Following the unification of 
Italy conditions have gradually improved, and the ensuing relatively 
long period of peace and order has enabled the coastal lowlands to be 
intensively cultivated again, whilst the danger of malaria has definitely 
diminished. However, the curse of Sicily, even in the present century, 
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has been the large landowners who controlled most of the land and 
kept the agriculturalist at serf level. Peasant landowners have always 
been few in number. The natural increase in population permitted 
by these improved conditions was, however, before the War of 
1914-1918 more than absorbed by emigration, as Table 5 shows. 
Emigration has been particularly attractive to the Sicilian, for whom 
life in his own island offered so little. 

This brief survey shows how closely agriculture in Sicily is bound 
up with movements of population and settlement. In periods of 
peace the intensive cultivation of fruit trees with irrigation has been 
possible along the coast, and small proprietors have been able to live 
near their fields either in villages or isolated settlements. he coastal 
towns have tended to grow when the seas have been safe and com- 
merce possible. In the interior conditions did not fluctuate so much 
and agricultural towns remained on the hills, whilst the land was 
usually held by large proprietors. 

The great and obvious contrast between the coastal strip and the 
interior is mainly due to physical conditions. In the interior, where 
the climate is more continental, the summer drought is hard to 
combat and irrigation is difficult. Besides the smaller rainfall and 
hotter summers, the relief does not permit the rains to collect in 
great watercourses, but in numerous streams which are useless for 
irrigation since they make the storage of water difficult and mostly dry 
up insummer. Many of them, in addition, are slightly saline. There 
are also no plains in the interior where streams can collect and unite. 
In contrast, on the narrow coastal belt, the climate is modified by 
proximity to the sea and is damper, whilst there are often small 
plains where the streams unite to form larger watercourses. The 
larger plains of the Conca d’Oro, Catania, and Gela, and the area 
round Trapani and Marsala, afford scope for irrigation. 

The location and density of settlements has also partly been deter- 
mined by geology, which exerts a direct influence on agriculture, for 
where rocks produce a fertile soil suitable for cultivation agricultural 
settlements naturally develop. More obviously minerals of com- 
mercial value in accessible positions naturally lead to the growth of 
mining settlements. In Sicily the density of population is highest in 
(1) regions of fertile volcanic lavas, especially round Etna (p. 624); 
(2) regions of rapidly disintegrating crystalline schists and granites, 
for these rocks retain water, are fertile, and if stabilized are very good 
for olives, vines, and fruit trees; these advantages are well developed 
on the eastern slopes of the Mi. Peloritani, where many villages and 
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Fic. 46. Modica: a typical ancient town of south-east Sicily 
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scattered settlements line the terraced slopes, and around the large 
port of Messina; (3) the small coastal plains of the west, north, and 
east coasts, many of which have a thin covering of Pleistocene sand 
and gravel, e.g. the Conca d’Oro; (4) regions of Pliocene sands and 
shelly limestone which constitute some of the most densely populated 
areas of the island; the Pliocene sands, which are chiefly in the south- 
east, are good for vines (e.g. near Piazza Armerina, Vittoria, and 
—Scoglitti), orchards, and citrus fruit trees; (5) the south-central 
region of sulphur-bearing rocks, where considerable mining towns 
have grown up; and (6) the limestone region between Modica, Len- 
tini, Syracuse, and Avola, which is particularly densely populated in 
the Val di Noto and in some other parts; though these rocks provide 
good soils for cereals, forage crops, and orchards, water is a problem. 
The lack of water has also influenced other limestone areas, where 
cultivation and settlement are sparse. 

The sparsest population, often as low as 25 persons per sq. mile, is 
in areas of clays and marls which are most widespread in central and 
west-central Sicily. hese rocks afford rather sterile and poor soils 
for agriculture and, following persistent deforestation, have generally 
become unstable and liable to landslips. Whole towns have, indeed, 
been destroyed in central Sicily by landslips, whilst roads and railways 
are difficult to construct. 


The Interior and the South Coast 


The south coast is usually classified with the interior since it is not 
very suitable for harbours and the influence of the sea and commerce 
is little felt ; furthermore, its climate, which is almost continental, does 
not on the whole favour an intensive cultivation similar to that of the 
other coasts. The positions of settlements in this region have altered 
- little during the last 2,500 years. They are for the most part agricul- 
tural and situated on eminences in the districts where cereals grow 
best. On the whole they avoid areas of poor soils, or where landslips 
are a danger, and prefer to be near springs or above watercourses. 
There has, however, recently been some tendency for the towns to 
come farther down the hill-slopes, and for the development of some 
scattered settlement. ; 

The usual height of towns in the interior is between 1,000 and 
2,000 feet. Scattered settlements outside the towns probably do not 
account for more that 25 persons per sq. mile and represent less than 
1o per cent. of the population of the region. Whole tracts of land 
in between the agricultural towns accordingly appear desolate and 
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uninhabited. In a few areas, however, such as round Caltanissetta, — 


Enna, and Ragusa, the scattered population may amount to 10-25 
per cent. of the total population. 
The majority of the towns are still inhabited by agriculturalists 
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Fic. 47. Partinico: a planned town rebuilt in the seventeenth century 


who go to work daily in the fields, but in the south there are some 
quite large mining settlements. T'wo types of towns, the old towns 
and those constructed in the last two or three hundred years, pre- 
dominate in the interior. The old towns, which are usually built 
on constricted hill-side or hill-top sites defended by a castle or 





fortress, have a very irregular plan with steep, narrow, and often © 


tortuous streets. The fine houses of the nobility, well built and 
often architecturally outstanding, mingle with the wretched hovels 
of the poor. The latter in some towns consist of tall tenement build- 
ings with small verandas, and in others of squat, square whitewashed 
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boxes reminiscent of Asia Minor. A whole family and its livestock 
may share one room. Modica (Fig. 46; Plate 47) is typical of the towns 
in the limestone region of the south-east. It is built on hill-spurs 
above a number of ravines and most of its streets consist of narrow 








Fic. 48. Grammichele 


passages, alleys, and flights of stairs. Enna* (Fig. 45), on a flat- 
topped sandstone block bounded by precipitous slopes and guarded 
by a castle on its highest point, is more typical of the ancient towns of 
the interior. The main roads and railways run at the foot of the 
mountain block and do not climb up to the town itself, which is 
served only by secondary roads. The railway station is about a mile 
away. 

The newer towns founded by the feudatori or by some other 
authority are generally of regular construction and on more accessible 
sites. They usually have one of two ground-plans. The first is 
characterized by a system of straight roads and streets at right angles, 
between which there are long narrow rectangular blocks of dwelling- 
houses, usually tenements. Partinico (Fig. 47), an example of this 
plan, is at the foot of the hills at the edge of the plain of Castellam- 
mare, a fertile area where vines and olives are cultivated. In the 
second type of plan, which is less frequent, roads lined with houses 
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radiate from the centre of the town, in plan resembling a spider’s © 
web. Grammichele (13,772; 1,706 ft.), built in 1683 after an earth- 
quake, is a good example of this type (Fig. 48). 

The larger towns of the interior include Ragusa* (40,480; 1,631 ft.), 
Alcamo (38,129; 840 ft.), Caltanissetta* (37,463; 1,929 ft.), Vittoria 
(34,769; 554 ft.), Caltagirone (31,028; 1,995 ft.), Paterno (28,533; 
“84 ft.), Canicatti (28,275; 1,542 ft.), Modica (27,928; 1,492-10.), 
Castelvetrano (25,000; 623 ft.), Adrano (Aderno; 24,307; 1,884 ft.), 
Bagheria (23,809; 2'79 ft.), Lentini (23,511; 233 ft.), Piazza Armerina 
(22,815; 2,366 -{t.), Partinico (22,252; -620 {t.), Comise 425,914, 
807 ft.), Favara (21,496; 1,083 ft.), Avola (21,461; 131 ft.), and Enna 
(Castrogiovanni; 21,261; 3,068 ft.). The majority of these towns are ~ 
agricultural markets, either near route centres or in particularly 
strategic positions, and generally in fertile areas. Some of the largest, 
however, are in mining areas. Ragusa, for example, is the centre of 
the asphalt region, and Caltanissetta of the sulphur region. The 
larger towns are most numerous in the south-eastern part of the 
island, and to the east of Agrigento. However, the five largest towns 
of the island, as might be expected, are ports. The towns actually on 
the south coast are generally small and include Sciacca (17,265; 
197 ft.), Porto Empedocle* (13,834; 16 ft.), Licata* (30,641 ; 39 ft.), 
and Gela* (Terranova; c. 31,918; 148 ft.), besides which there are 
few others. Agrigento* (Girgenti; 27,785; 1,070 ft.), which is only 
6 miles from its port, Porto Empedocle, is typical of the agricultural 
inland towns. 


The Coastal Region 


The coastal strip bordering the west, north, and east shores of the 
island is entirely different from the interior. It is a region of well 
watered fruit orchards and groves, and of garden cultivation. The 
Etna region is considered separately (p. 624). The coastal region is 
taken as being approximately 3 miles wide and on this basis has an 
area of nearly 1,200 sq. miles and a population of over 1 million. In | 
this region water is more abundant than in the interior, and the | 
relative humidity higher, the climate being generally modified by | 
proximity to the sea. The scattered population varies from 130-260 | 
persons per sq. mile in the coastal area, and, since the latifundia | 
system does not predominate, small proprietors are general, especially 
near Palermo and Messina. 

Along the coast two types of country predominate: the fairly large 
coastal plains, and the steep sides of the mountains together with the 
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PLATE 48. The hill-town of Morano Calabro 
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narrow, level, coastal strip or terrace from which they rise. The five 
largest towns of the island are ports, all of ancient origin. Four of 
them, Palermo* (339,497 ; 62 ft.), Catania* (241,462; 43 ft.), Trapani* 
(52,661; 10 ft.), and Syracuse* (43,639; 16 ft.), are built on the edge 
of one or the other of the coastal plains where they adjoin more 
rugged country. The fertility of the plains has caused these cities 
to become agricultural markets as well as centres of agricultural 
industries. The plains also have facilitated communications to the 
ports, all of which have become important route centres. These four 
ports are amongst the largest commercial centres of the island, have 
a considerable export and import trade, and are important shipping 
centres. Marsala* (24,650; 39 ft.), Mazara del Vallo* (24,276; 26 ft.), 
and Augusta* (17,716; 16 ft.), though smaller, are ports of a similar 
type, and the former is famous for its wine trade. All of them are less 
congested than the hill-towns, have wider roads, and more piazzas, 
but tenement houses with verandas are the general rule. Some of 
the large hill-towns line the inner edge of the plains. The smaller 
settlements of the coastal plains vary considerably in type. The low- 
land between Marsala and ‘Trapani, where vines are cultivated inten- 
sively, has a scattered population living in isolated houses or farms 
linked by a network of lanes and roads. ‘The Conca d’Oro behind 
Palermo also has scattered farms and small villages well served with 
roads (I, Plate 142). ‘The plain of Syracuse is intensively cultivated 
but not so highly populated, whilst the plain of Catania, except along 
its edges, is almost desolate. For long the latter, though potentially 
fertile, has been little cultivated as it was swampy and malarial, but 
now that it is being reclaimed people may settle there. Isolated huts 
in vineyards and citrus groves near the coast are the only habitations. 
On the lowland of the Pachino peninsula, south of Avola, there are 
numerous scattered habitations, the majority of which are loosely 
alined along roads, though many are sprinkled in the open country. 
Noto (18,923 ; 522 ft.), Avola (21,461; 131 ft.), and Pachino (18,324; 
213 ft.) are compact towns of the more modern type (p. 621). 

The ports of the mountainous sections of the coast which include 
Messina* (121,605; 10 ft.), the third town of Sicily, Termini Imerese 
(20,467; 371 ft.), and Milazzo (10,378; 98 ft.), are usually situated 
where the coastal strip widens somewhat. Messina, besides being 
a commercial centre in a fertile agricultural region, is in a good 
strategic position guarding one of the narrowest parts of the straits 
and is the main port for traffic to and from the mainland. The city 
has been frequently destroyed by earthquakes and to-day is planned 
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greater part of the population live in agricultural towns of varying 
size and type. 'These are all very compact, the majority of the houses 
being built in blocks along wide straight roads which often radiate 
from the main church or piazza. Belpasso (9,482; 1,814 ft.) has a 
particularly noteworthy plan, its blocks of houses being divided into 
neat squares. Many of these towns have been frequently destroyed 
by lava-flows. 

The numerous towns on the south-east slopes of Etna are mostly 
between 2,000 and 3,000 in size and at an altitude of goo-1,800 feet. 
Many of the larger, such as Acireale (19,440; 528 ft.) and Riposto 
(8,584; 26 ft.), are near the coast. On the south-western slopes of 
Etna the towns are fewer, but tend to be bigger and have populations 
of 10,000 to 25,000, e.g. Paterno (28,533; 784 ft.), Adrano (24,307; 
1,841 ft.), Biancavilla (16,076; 1,683 ft.), and Misterbianco (10,679; 
702 ft.). 

Above 3,500 feet there are fewer settlements as the cultivation 
becomes less intensive, and the steeper hill-slopes are given over to 
grazing. At different times of the year the pastoralists attending their 
flocks live in temporary dwellings. 


CHANGES OF POPULATION 


It has been estimated that at about the time of the first Punic war 
(p. 9) peninsular Italy, i.e. excluding Cisalpine Gaul (Fig. 3) and 
the islands, had a population of about 5,000,000, and at the beginning 
of the Christian Era about 7,000,000. It is not possible to assess the 
size of the population during the barbarian invasions. In the first 
decade of the fourteenth century Italy had a population of 10,000,000- 
11,000,000. ‘The population decreased somewhat during the Renais- 
-sance period, but in the sixteenth century it increased to about 
12,000,000 and by the end of the seventeenth century to 14,000,000. 
It has been calculated that in 1770 there were 16,475,000 persons 
within the 1914 boundaries and in 1800 within the present boun- 
daries 18,800,000 persons. Between 1825 and 1925 the population, 
as the following table shows, almost doubled. 


Old frontiers 
1825 C¢. 20,500,000 1886 29,510,000 1915 36,670,000 
1852 C. 25,000,000 1891 30,561,000 1916 36,758,000 
1861 25,017,000 1896 31,612,000 1917 36,563,000 
1871 26,801,000 IQOI 32,614,000 1918 35,994,000 
1876 2'7,630,000 1906 33,249,000 1919 36,147,000 
1881 28,460,000 IQII 34,814,000 1920 36,585,000 
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Frontiers as in 1939 


1921 38,023,000 1932 41,809,000 1935 42,809,000 
1926 39,628,000 1933 42,214,000 1936 42,919,000 
193I 41,439,000 - 1934 42,625,000 1939 43,635,000 (est.) 


Before 1861 these figures were based on ecclesiastical registration, 
since civil registration was first commenced in that year. Since 1861 
there has been a regular decennial census, usually on 31 December. 
On 21 April 1936, however, there was an additional census. The rate 
of increase from the second half of the nineteenth century to the 
twentieth century was about 1 million every 5 years. During the War 
of 1914-1918 there was a decrease of about 700,000, although there 
were only some 680,000 Italians killed. ‘The deaths occurred almost 
entirely among the young and middle-aged men. This, of course, 
affected the natural increase in the population, which was further 
influenced by the absence of so many men in the army. The great 
increase in the population figures of 1921 is due to the fact that the 
persons in the territory ceded to Italy at the Peace Treaties are 
included for the first time. The increase in the number of inhabitants 
between 1921 and 1939 amounted to over 5 millions. : 

The total increase in the population of Italy from 1870 to 1936 
was only about 16 millions as against 28 in Germany and 19-6 in the 
United Kingdom. The large number of emigrants has probably been 


the main cause of this relatively small increase. Italy, however, is | 


one of the few larger European countries where the increase of popu- 
lation has shown no sign of abating, and demographical experts assign 
no date at which the maximum population will be reached. 

During the last seventy years there have been considerable regional 
variations in the growth of population. In the last two and a half 
decades of the nineteenth century the areas of greatest increase in 
population were in Sicily and Apulia, whilst the largest area of great 
decrease was in Lucania, from which there was emigration on a large 
scale. During the present century the areas of greatest increase have 


been in the industrial districts round Milan and Turin; in most of © 
the Lombard and Venetian sections of the Northern Plain and in © 


Emilia between Parma and Bologna; in the plains along the Tyr- 
rhenian coast where reclamation has been most intensive, especially 


round Grosseto and in the Roman Campagna and the Pontine 


Marshes; and in the Salentine peninsula. Small districts of great 
increase of population are along the Ligurian coast, round Naples, 
in scattered parts of Calabria particularly round Crotone, and in 
Sicily near Catania. The areas of greatest population decrease during 
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the present century are the Western Alps; the Monferrato hills; the 
Piedmont section of the Northern Plain between Turin and the 
F. ‘Ticino; parts of the Central and Eastern Alps, of the Central 
Apennines, of the 'Taranto—Tavoliere corridor, and of western and 
central Sicily. The decrease of population in the Piedmontese section 
of the Northern Plain is difficult to explain. The area affected, how- 
ever, coincides with areas where either the birth-rate has diminished 
or agriculture has been mechanized. 'The other areas of depopulation 
_ are mountainous and many have been examined in a series of recent 
researches into mountain depopulation published under the auspices 
of the Comitato Nazionale per la Geografia and the Istituto Nazio- 
nale di Economia Agraria. ‘These researches try to assess the causes 
of mountain depopulation. 


Mountain Depopulation 


Mountain depopulation in Italy is most acute in the Alps. Similar 
problems exist in the French and Swiss Alps and indeed throughout 
many of the mountainous areas of Europe, especially those which 
have been closely settled for centuries. Depopulation is generally 
preceded by a period of overpopulation with which it is closely 
associated. Before the institution of the present restrictions (p. 641) 
emigration helped to solve the problem of overpopulation in those 
mountainous areas of Italy where the natural rate of increase was high. 
Now that emigration is only permitted on a small scale the already 
overpopulated valleys and mountain basins are becoming even more 
overcrowded. ‘This soon leads to a movement from the valleys to the 
_ plains, where the industrial towns have claimed many of the mountain 
dwellers. Seasonal migrations, both internal and to foreign countries, 
have, however, helped mitigate the problem in some regions of the 
Alps. Excessive depopulation is usually attended by a fall in the 
birth-rate and a small excess of births over deaths. Depopulation is, 
however, generally more of a social and psychological problem than 
a geographical one, and only when the rigours of mountain life are 
appreciated by the inhabitants does depopulation on a large scale 
begin. This realization has become of ever-increasing importance, 
since the differences in standards of living between the mountains 
and the Northern Plain have never before been so great. Further- 
more, only recently has the improvement in communications in the 
Alps enabled the mountain inhabitants to appreciate this discrepancy, 
whilst those amenities of modern civilization which have reached 
them have broken down their subsistence economy. Now that they 
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have become acutely conscious of their relative disadvantage, they 
try to leave their own surroundings for the industrial towns of the 
plain where life is easier. 

Among Italian mountain regions the Western Alps have experi- 


enced the greatest depopulation and manifest all its most extreme 


characteristics. Here there is no foothill zone to supplement the 
economy of the high mountains. Furthermore, in the large areas of 
barren crystalline and schistose rocks cultivation was long ago forced 
to its extreme limits, whilst flocks of sheep and goats have also done 
much to deplete the sparse natural pastures. Besides these unfavour- 
able conditions for settlement the birth-rate in the region is low. 
In the Western Alps before 1870 depopulation was sporadic and 
confined almost entirely to the upper Dora Riparia valley and the Val 
Pellice. Since 1901, however, the population has steadily decreased 
throughout the Maritime, Cottian, and Graian Alps, despite the 
recent almost complete cessation of emigration to foreign countries. 
In three districts only has there been an increase in population, 
namely along the Riviera near 5. Remo, where agricultural condi- 
tions are exceptionally good and tourist resorts are particularly 
numerous, in the valleys of the eastern Pennine Alps, and in the 
middle part of the Val d’Aosta where there are industries and mines. 
Elsewhere an agricultural and pastoral economy prevails and de- 
population has set in. The upper limit of permanent habitation 
and cultivation is decreasing in altitude, cultivated meadows are 
deteriorating, pasture is reverting to its natural state, and intensive 
methods of farming are giving place to extensive and sporadic cultiva- 
tion. Population is accordingly moving from the high mountain and 
upper valleys to the lower valley slopes and floors, and the mountain 
families are gradually being transformed from mixed farmers into 
pastoralists and labourers. Many inhabitants have moved to the 
industrial towns of the Northern Plain. Locally depopulation has also 
been influenced by such other factors as deforestation, closely asso- 
ciated with the damage done by floods, avalanches, and landslides, 
especially in the Val Sesia and the Val d’Aosta, the excessive sub- 
division of farm-holdings, particularly in the south, the lack of good 


roads in the high mountains, the wretched houses of the Cottian 


Alps, the heavy burden of communal taxes, the extreme severity of 
the forest laws intended to limit deforestation, and the engineering 
operations connected with the hydro-electric plants, which have 
meant further loss of precious pasture. 

Other areas where mountain depopulation has been taking place, 
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though generally not on such a large scale, include parts of the Central 
and Eastern Alps, especially the districts inhabited by Italians, small 
parts of the Northern Apennines, districts of the Central Apennines 
especially in the Abruzzi Apennines, and the Southern Apennines. 

In the Central and Eastern Alps depopulation is only serious in the 
limestone areas of the Dolomites and Venetian Alps inhabited by 
Italians. Here the population has been declining since 1890, as a 
_ high birth-rate has been accompanied by large-scale emigration. The 
rate of decline has been more rapid since the War of 1914-1918 in 
spite of the diminution of emigration to foreign countries (p. 641). 
Depopulation, however, has not advanced so far as in the Western 
Alps, where there is a similar lack of foothills and productive ground 
on the high mountains. There are, however, indications that the rate 
of depopulation in the Dolomites and Venetian Alps will be accele- 
rated in the future primarily because of the excessive subdivision of 
landed property, the curtailment of emigration to central Europe, 
heavy communal taxes, and the recent agricultural crisis which has 
led to a mounting burden of debts. But the development of a flourish- 
ing tourist industry has eased the position in some areas of the 
Dolomites. In the Bolzano province, where the population is prima- 
rily German-speaking, there are, however, few signs of depopulation. 
This is apparently due to the family solidarity and deep religious 
sentiment, the good houses and considerable wealth in livestock and 
forest property of the inhabitants. All these advantages are probably 
connected with a traditional institution amongst the German- 
speaking population, namely the maso chiuso or unified holding kept 
intact from generation to generation and capable of supporting a 
family group of five to twenty persons. 

In the Northern Apennines depopulation has not been so serious 
and has been limited to small areas. Though the watershed is un- 
inhabited, on the Tuscan side there are extensive beech and chestnut 
forests. These afford an important source of income to the inhabi- 
tants, who generally migrate seasonally to the neighbouring plains 
as shepherds, labourers, or chestnut vendors. The type of life is 
quite attractive and fairly remunerative, and therefore depopulation 
has been on a relatively small scale. On the Adriatic slopes immedi- 
ately north-east and east of the watershed, however, there is only 
a poor type of cultivation which yields scanty returns, whilst land- 
holdings are excessively subdivided. These conditions have led to 
the initial stage of depopulation. 

Depopulation in the Central Apennines also is not on a large scale; 
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the main areas which have been considerably affected include the — 


upper valleys of the Velino, 'Tronto, and Aterno, the mountains of 


the Morrone and Maiella, and parts of the Mi. Sibillini. In these 


regions conditions of life are very hard and often only a bare living 


can be wrung from the soil. There is little to attract or keep popula- 


tion in these districts, and emigration before the War of 1914-1918 
was proportionately large. There are no subsidiary industries like 
the tourist industry or wood-carving in the Alps to supplement agri- 
culture. Similar conditions in the Southern Apennines caused de- 
population during the last century and in central Sicily in the present. 
In both of these regions the extreme poverty of the soil, the low 
standard of living, the danger of landslips, and the rapid natural 
increase of population were the causes of mass emigration overseas. 


The Balance of Births and Deaths 

Since 1872, the first date when full statistics were taken, the number 
of births has always exceeded the deaths, except in 1917 and 1918 
when deaths exceeded the births by 234,976 and 612,946 respec- 
tively. Even in the years 1935-1938 when Italians were fighting in 
the Spanish Civil War and in Abyssinia the births were still appre- 
ciably more numerous than the deaths. 

Excess of Births over Deaths 


Annual average 


IQOI-1905 . : : : : » 955,068 
1906-1910. ; : ; : £7 5380,037 
IQII-I9QI5 . : ‘ ( ‘ s aa relese 
1916-1920 . ; : ; 5 ; 50,143 
1O2T-1925 ~~ : : 3 é .e 4355255 
Yearly total 
LOSE x : ; : 3 i » 406,762 
1932—-— ; , 5 : : « ~ 380,340 
1932. : ; . : i « .A@i,500 
1934 . : ; ; ; : . "429,029 
1935. . 4 : ! ; ry AB2753 
1936... j : : ‘ : i -2.260;206 
1037 ie ; - Spat aeT 
1933.) : : : 5 ‘ f . |) aoa roe 
1939 448,730 


The excess of ery over deci varies couaiedibty from region to 
region. In Piedmont births only exceed deaths by 1-9 out of every 
1,000, and in Liguria by 2°6. Venetia and most of the compartments 
of central Italy have excesses of about 12:5, whilst Lucania and 
Calabria have the highest rates with 15 and 15-1 respectively. Ales- 
sandria is the province with the lowest excess (o°1 per 1,000), and 
Ionio (Taranto; 16-9), Cosenza (17-1) and Littoria (19-2), the highest. 
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Birth and Reproduction Rates 


The birth-rate, that is the number of live births compared with the 
number of inhabitants, has dropped from 36:8 per 1,000 in 1872-1875 
to 23°5 in 1939. There was a marked fall during 1915-1918 when 
the number averaged 23 per year, but this was followed by a 
compensatory rise in 1921-1923 to 30. The Italian birth-rate is 
higher than most north-west European countries (Fig. 25), but some- 
_ what lower than most of the Mediterranean and Balkan countries. 


Birth-rate per 1,000 inhabitants 


| | SF SO | | 


Italy : - | 230 23°5 23°42 2am 22'9 2277 23°5 
Yugoslavia. hn BEA 31°5 29°8 28°9 27°9 26:7 25'°9 
United Kingdom .| 14°9 P52 52 K5°3 ES:3 $55 E53 


The total number of Live Births in Italy 


EO24 > 3632713 1932 + 990,995 1936. 962,686 
1925 .« 1,109,761 1933. + 995,979 1937. <4: 994,867 
1928 . 1,072,316 1934 . 992,975 1938 . 1,037,180 
1930 + 1,092,678 1935. + 996,708 


Both the total number and the proportion of illegitimate births 
have decreased since 1872. In the five-year periods 1881-1885 and 
1891-1895 the annual averages of illegitimate births were 7-6 per 
cent. and 6-9 per cent. respectively of the total number of live births, 
and 5-9 per cent. in 1901, 5-5 per cent. in 1905, 5-0 per cent. in 1910, 
As pee Cent, iff 1915, 5:2 per cent. in 1918, 4°5 per Cent. in 1920, 5°0 
_ per cent. in 1921 (new frontiers), 5-o per cent. in 1925, 5-1 per cent. 
in 1930, and 5-1 per cent. in 1934. ‘These figures compare not un- 
favourably with other European countries. 

Neither the birth-rate nor the balance of birth- and death-rates does 
more than express the rate of growth of the population at any given 
time. An excess of births over deaths may even hide the symptoms 
of an imminent decrease in population, since the proportion of the 
potential child-bearing section of the population may change from 
time to time. The only satisfactory indication of the future trend of 
population—assuming fertility and death-rates to remain stationary— 
is the net reproduction rate, which measures the rate of replacement 
of women of child-bearing age. Thus a net reproduction rate of 1 
means that a thousand newly born girls will have produced another 
thousand girls by the time they have reached the age of 50; a rate of 
I°5 means that the population will ultimately grow by 50 per cent. in 
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each generation; while one of 0-75 means the population will ulti- 


mately fall by 25 per cent. in every generation. Italy’snet reproduction — 


rate is still above unity (1°131 in 1935-1937), though it has declined 
since 1931 (1°209). In France the rate has been below unity for a 
long time (1936, 0°88) and in Great Britain (0-78 in 1937) and in 
Germany (0-934 in 1936) since the 1920’s. The population of Italy 
will probably continue to increase for some years. 


The birth-rate and net reproduction rate vary greatly in different — 


parts of the country.. The average birth-rate in the north is 20-8 per 
1,000, in the centre 22-6, in the south 29:9, and in the islands 27-7. 
Inside these areas it varies from 14°7 in Liguria and Piedmont to 31°5 
in Apulia and 32°8 in Lucania. In some of the large northern towns 
the birth-rate is very low, the natural increase being small in spite 
of a low infant mortality rate. Indeed, in 1936 four towns, Genoa, 
Florence, Bologna, and Trieste, showed an excess of deaths over 
births. ‘The net reproduction rate in six of the eight northern and in 
one central compartment was well below unity in 1935-1937, whereas 
in the south it was about 1°5. Both actual and prospective rates of 
growth are, therefore, greatest in those districts which are already 
the poorest, the most overpopulated, and most exclusively dependent 
on agriculture. 


Measures to increase the Birth-rate 


Declining birth-rates have caused much anxiety to the govern- © 


ments of most European countries, especially to the totalitarian 
states. Ever since the establishment of the Fascist regime the de- 
clining Italian birth-rate has been a problem, especially in view of 
the doctrine of the importance of demographic power. Certain 
measures were taken in the early days of the regime, but it was not 
until 1926 that legislative and administrative action was taken. There 
has been repressive action against birth control and abortion. A tax 
on bachelors to discourage celibacy was introduced in 1927 and in- 
creased in 1928. The positive measures are more important. Family 


allowances (p. 428) have been adopted for state employees (1929), — 


industrial workers (1934), and for workers in commerce and agricul- 
ture (1937). ‘The allowance amounted to 4 lire weekly per child. 
Preference is given to married candidates with children for posts in 
government service and for state-subsidized houses and flats; men 
with families are also preferred in private industry. Another impor- 
tant positive measure has taken the form of reducing or abolishing 
taxes falling on large families, and thus income tax is graduated so as 
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to be light on large families, which are also entirely exempt from 
school taxes and from some local taxation. Civil servants must have 
seven children to benefit from tax exemptions, and other people at 
least ten children. 

In addition to those schemes, the sole object of which is to raise the 
birth-rate, there are others with this as a subsidiary object. For 
example, the social services for mothers and children (p. 429) have 

been considerably expanded since 1925, and an attempt has been 

-made to counteract the tendency towards urbanization, partly on 
account of the lower birth-rate in the towns than in the country. It 
must also be remembered that, apart from material help for large 
families, every effort has been made to represent parents of large 
families as those most worthy of respect. 

It is difficult to trace the influence of these measures owing to the 
lack of the necessary statistical data. There was, however, a decline 
in the annual number of marriages from 1921 to 1925, a slight rise in 
1929 and 1930, a fall to an unprecedentedly low level in 1931 and 1932 
followed by a marked rise in 1933 and 1934, a decrease in 1935, and 
a further rise in 1936 and 1937. The effects of penalizing bachelors 
may be recognized in the slight rise of 1929 and 1930. The subse- 
quent decrease in the number of marriages in the early years of the 
depression and the increase in the next year or so can be paralleled 
in other countries, such as the United States, where there are no 
measures against bachelors. The increase in 1936 and 1937 may be 
accounted for by the general prosperity of the country. The birth- 
rate (p. 461) fell steadily until 1929 and rose in 1930, fell until 1935, 
when it began to increase again until it reached in 1938 about the 
same figure as in 1929. It would seem that the most which can be 
claimed for these measures is that, if they had not been taken, the 
Italian birth-rate would have fallen more rapidly. ‘There is certainly 
no prospect of Mussolini’s figure of 60 millions being reached by 
1950 or even by 1960. 


The Death-rate 


The fall in the general death-rate in Italy, as everywhere in Europe, 
has been largely the result of the fall in infant mortality. ‘The general 
crude death-rate dropped steadily from 30-5 per thousand in 1872- 
1875 to 13°3 in 1934, except for a rise to 25-4 in 1915-1918. From 
1934 to 1938 the death-rate has fluctuated between 13°8 and 14:2 per 
thousand (p. 463), probably as a result of Italian participation in the 
Spanish Civil War and the Abyssinian War. 
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Deaths per 1,000 Inhabitants 


— | | | | | | 4 


Italy . : : 53°97 13°32 13°9 13°8 TA:2 I4°I 13°4 
Germany ; ; 54-2 10°9 11°8 11°8 1-9 11°6 12:3 
United Kingdom . 1273 11°8 11°7 i277 12°4 F1°O 12‘I 
France . : : 15°8 15°r 2507 15°53 15'0 15°4 15% 


Spain. : : 16°3 15'9 15°6 16°3 180 18°4 181 









Italy has a lower crude death-rate than any other Mediterranean — 
or Balkan country except Bulgaria, which has a very similar one. It 
is to be noted that the death-rate in France is higher than in Italy. 

The actual number of deaths in Italy in the years 1921-1939 were 
as follows: 

Eg2TH§* 1026-30. 031-5 * F035 1936 1937 1938 1939 
669,487 641,956 590,445 593,953 593,380 618,290 614,988 591,483 

Infant mortality (deaths under 1 year) in Italy dropped from 219 
per 1,000 live births in 1872-1875 to 128 in 1922 and to 98-7 in 1934, 
but increased to 108-8 in 1937 (Table, p. 461). As in most other 
countries, much higher mortality rates are recorded for illegitimate 
than for legitimate births (p. 463). There has been a great decline in 
the mortality of children between 1 and 3 years. ‘The infant mortality 
rate in Italy is very high compared with north-western Europe, but 
is low compared with Mediterranean countries such as Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece. ‘The Italian rate is more than double that of | 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and England, which have the lowest in 
Europe (Fig. 26). 


Infant Mortality Rates (per 1,000 Live Births) 


T1933 | 1934: | F935-|.2936 |, 1037 | 1938 | Togs 


Italy +s. ; : 100 99 IOI 100 109 106 96 
Netherlands . : 44 43 40 39 38 37 34 
United Kingdom . 66 61 60 62 61 55 53 
France . ‘ : 75 69 69 67 65 66 63 
Spain . ; ‘ L12 ri3 109 109 130 120 136 
Poland . : ; 128 141 127 I4I 136 140 


Bulgaria. : : 146 131 154 144 150 144 139 


Marriages and Ratio of Men to Women 





The marriage rate did not increase between 1872 and 1936. In & 
1872 there were 7-9 marriages per 1,000 inhabitants and 7-4 in 1936. _ 
There have been variations, the highest before the War of 1914-1910 he 


™ Annual average. 
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being in 1908, when there were 8-4 per 1,000. During the war 
marriages decreased to 2-7 followed by a compensatory rise to 9:2 
and 14:0 in 1919 and 1920 respectively, before dropping again to 7-1 
in 1928. Between 1928 and 1936 the rate has fluctuated between 7-4 
and 6-4 (p. 633). 

In 1936 there were 956 men to every 1,000 women, in contrast to 
the figures of 1871 when there were 1,011 men to every 1,000 women. 
‘This decrease in the proportion of men has largely been caused by 
emigration, since far greater numbers of men emigrate than women. 
The figures of proportion of men to women in Norway, another 
country from which emigration has been on a comparatively large 
scale, tell the same story. The years of greatest emigration in Italy 
were 1900-1913; in 1901 there were ggo men for every 1,000 women 
and in 1911 only 964. ‘The men, on the whole, tend to emigrate young 
and before marrying, whilst emigration of whole families is more un- 
usual. Some of the men may return to marry Italians later in life, but 
many marry abroad. 


Age Groups 

The age composition of the Italian population does not differ very 
considerably from that in France, Germany, or England and Wales, 
but as would be expected from the birth- and death-rates Italy has 
proportionately more children and fewer old people. 


Population by Quinquennial Age Groups 


Percentage of total 
Numbers in thousands population 


England and England and 








Italy 1936 | Wales 1937 | Italy 1936 | Wales 1937 

O-4 3,410 2202 Io’! 6°8 

5-9 4,358 2,942 10"! 72 
10-14 4,412 3,196 10°3 yx) 
15-19 2,008 3,341 72 81 
20-24. 3,933 3,256 9°2 79 
25-29 3,674 3,439 8-6 8:4 
30-34 3,120 3,382 73 8:2 
35-39 2,793 3,128 6:5 7°6 
40-44 2,434 2,796 Cw, 6:8 
45-49 2,249 2,642 5°2 6:4 
50-54 2,027 2,459 4°7 6:0 
55-59 1,757 2,267 7 5°5 
60-64 1,513 1,917 3°5 S| 
65+ 3,195 3,475 74 8°5 
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Emigration (Figs. 50-53) 


Italy’s rapid increase in population has caused overpopulation. — 


The worst effects of this were staved off between 1860 and 1925, 
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Fic. 50. Average annual emigration to foreign countries, I904-I913 
(per 1,000 inhabitants) 


although the cause was perhaps not removed, by mass emigration — “ 
from the most densely populated districts. Since that time there has — 
been a drastic reduction in emigration and a corresponding mani- — 
festation of the symptoms of overpopulation. Italian emigration is — 
either of a temporary nature mainly to other European and Mediter- — 


ranean countries, or of a more permanent nature overseas. 
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Italian emigration was on a small scale until the nineteenth century. 
In the early 1800’s it was to Europe and north Africa (especially 
Algeria). At the general census of 1861 there were 77,000 Italians in 
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Fic. 51. Average annual emigration to Europe and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, 1904-1913 ( per 1,000 inhabitants) 


France, 14,000 in Germany, 14,000 in Switzerland, 12,000 in Alex- 
andria (Egypt), 6,000 in Tunisia, and 100,000 in the Americas, of 
whom half were in the United States. After 1869 Italian emigration 
grew: between 1869 and 1875 about 123,000 persons, and between 
1875 and 1887 on an average 135,000 persons, emigrated annually, 
most of them to European and Mediterranean countries (‘Table 4). 
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In 1887, when higher wages were being offered for work in the 
Americas, emigration to overseas countries began to develop on a — 
large scale. The average number of Italian emigrants in 1887-1900 
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Fic. 52. Average annual emigration overseas, 1904-1913 
( per 1,000 inhabitants) 


was about 269,000 annually. Italy’s overseas emigration increased — 
from 18-25 per cent. of her total emigration in 1876 to 47-2 per cent. — 
in 1900. In the first years of this period more Italians went to 
Brazil and Argentina than to the United States, whilst by the end 
of the century the position was reversed. The greater part of the ~ 
emigration overseas at this date tended to be permanent, since the | 
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_ journey was long, hazardous, and expensive, and few who ventured 
' to take it intended to return. During the period 1887-1900 France 
- received more Italian emigrants than any other European country, 
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FiG..§3: Inter-continental Emigration from Europe: 1846-1932 
(after Carr-Saunders) 


Percentage distribution of the average annual emigration from the major 
countries of emigration in five- and four-year periods 


with the Austro-Hungarian Empire following closely, Germany third, 
and Switzerland fourth. During the first years of the 1887-1900 
period the greater number of emigrants both overseas and to Europe 
came from northern Italy, which was more populous and progressive 
than the south (Table 5). The people of the south, more ignorant 
and poorer, were mainly agriculturalists bound by ties of home and 
soil. The poor land met their simple requirements, whilst the in- 
adequate systems of transport limited their horizon. By the end of 
the century the position was gradually being reversed. Emigration 
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from northern Italy diminished from 86-7 per cent. of the total in 


1876 to 49°9 per cent. in 1900, whilst conversely that from the south 
increased from 6-6 to 40:1 per cent., and that from the central regions 
from 6-7 to 10 per cent. The increased emigration from the southern 
and central regions was largely due to the protective tariff of 1887, 
whereby agriculture was sacrificed to industry, and also to the great 


industrial development on the Northern Plain which absorbed much — 


of the population. 

An interesting feature of the emigration of this See was its lack 
of regulation. There was no legislation except the law of 30 December 
1888 which tried, but failed, to limit the exploitation of the emigrants. 
This was not overcome until the promulgation of the emigration law 
of January 1go1 and the creation of a body (Commissariato generale 
dell’ Emigrazione) to enforce it. The law prohibited agents and sub- 
agents, and, besides guarding against exploitation, saw that the 
emigrant was furnished with particulars of the country to which he 
was going and was cared for on the journey. Thus assisted and 
systematically directed Italian emigration increased during the first 
years of the twentieth century. In 1901-1913 about 8 million persons 
emigrated, the average number per year being 626,000. In 1913, the 
peak year, 2,500 persons out of every 100,000 emigrated as against 
360 in 1876-1878. During 1901-1913 Italy contributed the greatest 


number of emigrants from Europe to the Americas, and in 1901-1905 


accounted for 30 per cent. of the emigration from the whole of Europe 
(Fig. 53). Between 1go1 and 1913 southern Italy contributed 46 per 
cent. of the total as against 41 per cent. from the north and 13 per 


cent. from central Italy. The compartment of Venetia, however, — 


had more emigrants than even Campania and Sicily. During the 
same period 58-2 per cent. of the emigrants went overseas as against 


41°8 per cent. to Europe. In general the southern Italians, who are 
for the most part agriculturalists and labourers, went to countries — 


overseas where land was obtainable, while the northern Italians, who 
usually had better technical qualifications and higher standards of 
living, went to Europe. About three-quarters of the northern Italians 
emigrating went to Europe between 1901 and 1913, and nine-tenths 
of the southern Italians to the Americas. The emigration to Europe 
during this period increased from 186,000 in 1900 to 313,000 in 1913. 
Of the European countries Switzerland received the greatest number 
of Italians, whilst Germany, Austria, and even France fell behind. 
Of the overseas countries the United States received 3 millions, 
Argentina 951,000, and Brazil 393,000. 
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The higher wages and quicker profits offered by the United States 
gradually tended to attract emigrants rather than South America, 
which had previously an almost greater appeal for Italians. Until 
this century the migrations to America had tended to be permanent, 
but then, like the continental migrations, they began to assume a 
temporary character. Italy benefited financially from this arrange- 
ment, because the emigrants, hoping to return, often left their 
families in Italy and supported them by remittances during their 
absence, and when they returned brought back their savings and 
their experience. ‘The remittances were a considerable item in the 
balance of Italy’s foreign payments. 

Emigration decreased during the War of 1914-1918, when some 
842,000 persons left the country. Immediately after the war emigra- 
tion to Europe was on a large scale for a short time as much labour 
was required to repair the damage in war-scarred France. In 1919 
some 253,000 persons emigrated, and 615,000 in 1920 as against 
28,000 in 1918 and 873,000 in 1913. ‘The flood of emigration fell to 
200,000 iN 1921, rose to 390,000 in 1923, and then gradually dimi- 
nished after 1924. ‘The decline is explained by the restrictive measures 
adopted by many of the reception countries. In 1921 the emigration 
law of the United States limited Italian immigrants to 40,000 per 
annum and this quota was further reduced in 1924 to 4,000. France 
received the bulk (c. 1,000,000) of Italian emigrants between 1919 
and 1927. 

From 1925 onwards the Fascist Government adopted a policy of 
restricting emigration, which was regarded as an injurious loss of 
Italian subjects and was, therefore, made increasingly difficult. 
People, however, were encouraged to settle on reclaimed land in 
Italy and to go to the colonies. In 1927 the General Commission 
(Commissariato generale dell’ Emigrazione) was abolished and re- 
placed by an organization (Direzione degh Italiani all’ Estero) which 
was attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and given the general 
supervision of all Italians abroad with the special purpose of keeping 
alive Italianita. ‘The view that emigration should not mean de- 
nationalization had already been propounded at the International 
Conference on Emigration in Rome in 1924, but was not favourably 
received by the reception countries. ‘This, however, did not deter 
the Italian Government, which with subsidies for sport and cultural 
organizations helped to maintain the Italian national spirit in the 
countries of immigration. Campaigns were conducted against assimi- 
lation, usually under the supervision of consular and other official 
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agencies. Eventually the emigration of Italian agricultural workers i. 
was prohibited ‘on account of its settled character’ and the danger of 
their assimilation in foreign countries. ‘The emigration of women _ 


and of families was also restricted lest they should encourage per- 


manent settlement. ‘The only people whose emigration the govern- — 
ment favoured were those capable of spreading propaganda and: 


Italian culture. 


‘The government’s policy, combined with the restrictions of recep- 


tion countries, has led to a gradual decrease of emigrants from 218,934 
in 1927 to 149,899 in 1928-1929, and then after an increase in 1930 
(280,097) to 165,860 in 1931, 83,309 in 1932, $3,065 in 1933, and 
60,000 in 1937. ‘The greater part of this emigration was to Europe 
and especially to France. 


Itahans in Foreign Countries 


In 1927, of the total number of Italians overseas 3,914,416 were in 
North America, 6,453 in Central America, and 3,753,714 in South 
America. ‘he majority were in the United States, Argentina, and 
Brazil. | 

In the United States there were 1,727,644 of Italian birth and 
1,978,472 born in the United States of Italian parents. Of these 
2:2 million were men and 1°5 million women. Their distribution 
within the United States is shown in the following table: 


Number of 
Regions persons % in towns 

Middle Atlantic : is, Bes 502 85 
New England . : : 548,665 04 
East North Central . : 406,075 78 
Pacific ; ‘ : : 201,010 59 
South Atlantic . ; : 124,190 63 
West South Central . : 74,804 50 
West North Central . : 70,558 68 
Mountain . : : ; 65,313. 35 
East South Central . : 19,849 60 

3,706,116 81 


The distribution of Italian-born Americans is indicated in Fig. 54. 
It is to be noticed that the greatest concentration of Italians is in 
the east around the Great Lakes, along the north-eastern seaboard, 
and in California. ‘There were 1,210,000 in New York State, 550,592 


in Pennsylvania, 435,000 in New Jersey, 260,500 in Massachusetts, ~ 


195,806 in Illinois, 178,000 in Connecticut, and 167,760 in Cali- 
fornia. Except in California most of the Italians live in industrial 
areas and in towns. 
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In Brazil about 34 per cent. of the total number of immigrants 
between 1820 and 1930 came from Italy. Nearly 1,500,000 Italians 
entered the country between 1884 and 1930. The 1934 census 
indicated the presence of 304,988 Italian nationals, but more than 
one-third of its total population is thought to be of Italian descent, 
predominantly from Venetia. The Italians have settled primarily in 
the southern central states, where there are some 1,200,000 in the 
state of Sao Paulo, of whom 200,000 live in the city of Sao Paulo, and 
300,000 in the state of Rio Grande do Sul. A great number of the 
Italians in Brazil are agriculturalists and have contributed most 
notably to the development of the coffee industry. They also own 
much of the maize and tobacco lands and nearly all the vineyards. 

Italian immigration to Argentina between 1857 and 1926 accounted 
for more than 47 per cent. of total European immigration, whilst 
to-day more than one-third of the population of Argentina has Italian 
blood in its veins. In 1927 there were 1,506,000 Italian-born resi- 
dents and 291,000 born in the Republic, the greatest number 
(720,000) of Italian descent being in the consular district of La Plata, 
especially in the province of Buenos Aires (410,000). ‘The majority 
of north Italians in Argentina are farmers, and grow sugar, tobacco, 
and vines, but many Italians from southern Italy have flocked to 
the cities; Buenos Aires is one of the greatest Italian cities in the 
world. Italians play an important part in politics, the church, and 
the services. 

The number of Italians in other American countries in 1927 was 
200,000 in Canada, 65,000 in Uruguay, and 23,000 in Chile. 

In Europe outside of Italy the greatest number of Italians were in 
France, where in 1927 there were 962,593 persons (including 657,839 
men) and 876,823 in 1936. The Italians in France normally migrate 
from one region to another, but are mostly settled in the big indus- 
trial centres and in regions of great rural depopulation. The most 
important groups of Italians were in Paris (160,000), Marseilles 
(152,000), Nice(140,000), Lyons(128,000), throughout the Céte d’ Azur, 
along the Italian and Swiss frontier, and in Lorraine. The majority 
of these Italians were employed in industry. 

In Switzerland there were 160,000 Italians, many being just north 
of the frontier. In the district of Ziirich there were 44,010, Lugano 
30,092, Lausanne 20,000, Basel 16,656, Geneva 13,186, and Berne 
12,009. As in France, there are great seasonal internal migrations. 
Elsewhere in Europe there were 29,130 Italians in Great Britain and 
21,205 in Germany. 
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In north Africa there were 97,000 Italians in Tunisia.! Of these 
the majority had come from Sicily and Sardinia and were engaged in 
agriculture. In Egypt there were 49,106, most of whom were in the 
professional classes. In Algeria there were 28,528, of whom the 
majority were in the departments of Constantine (15,587) and Algiers 
(10,882), and in French Morocco some 8,000. 


Internal Migration 


In 1926 a permanent committee for internal migration, under the 
Minister of Public Works, was set up to control temporary and per- 
manent movements of population inside Italy and in the colonies. 
The committee encouraged the seasonal migration of agriculturalists 
and tried to control the movement from the country to the towns. 

The following figures indicate the nature of the movement since 
the committee took control: 





Migration of Migration of 








agricultural industrial 
Year workers workers Total 
1928 : , 150,578 77,361 227,939 
1929 : é 2OT FO? 84,863 345,966 
1930 277,025 75,570 352,595 
1931 ete a4geESae. || 65,915 313,068 
1932 : a) (5 8240,896 94,697 344,593 


Before the War of 1914-1918 the internal migration was on a 
larger scale; in 1910 of 727,278 persons who migrated 559,434 were 
_agricultural workers and 167,844 industrial workers. The decrease 
in migration is accounted for by industrial development, which has 
absorbed much of the floating industrial population, the development 
of intensive agriculture, and the creation of new rural centres. 

Agricultural migratory labourers are still considerably more numer- 
ous than the industrial. Agricultural workers migrate largely to 
harvest cereals, rice, olives, almonds, and citrus fruits, and to help 
with the vintage, the cutting of hay, husking of rice, pruning of vines, 
felling of trees, and sheep shearing. The duration of these migrations 
is rarely more than 4o days, but those of the Alps, the Abruzzi, and 
Apulia are sometimes longer. The migrations of industrial workers 
are of greater duration, generally more than 2 months. The industrial 
migrations depend on the fluctuating demands for the various types 


1 For further information on the Italians in Tunisia see the Geographical 
Handbook on Tunisia, B.R. 523. 
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of industrial goods, but the demands of the building and construction 
industries, road-making, and reclamation and hydraulic works are 
the most insistent. 

Most of the migrants in 1932 came from the compartments of 
Emilia, Abruzzi and Molise, Apulia, and Sicily, and within these 
compartments from the provinces of Bari, Messina, Ferrara, and 
Novara. ‘The compartments to which most migrants went were 
Lucania, Latium, Piedmont, and Sicily, and within these compart- 
ments the provinces of Rome, Vercelli, Pavia, and Novara. Amongst 
the communes most migrants went to Cisterna di Littoria and left 
Enna in Sicily. Men comprise about three-quarters of the migratory 
workers, but of the women about two-thirds came from the north. 
The majority of both sexes are between 20 and 39 years of age. 

In 1932, 1,371 families, amounting to 11,309 persons, migrated 
permanently, mostly to reclaimed land. Of the 1,371 families, 834, 
the greater number of whom came from Venetia and especially Padua, 
were established in Latium and especially in Littoria (500 families). 
Other centres attracting emigrants were Mussolinia in Sardinia, 
Alberese in ‘Tuscany, and Sabaudia in the Pontine Marshes. Between 
1930 and 1936 there migrated 8,857 families, amounting to 70,367 
persons. 

The efforts of the Committee for Internal Migration and Coloniza- 
tion. to ease unemployment by agricultural migrations may have 
achieved some success; although between 1929 and 1934 more than 
2 million workers were removed from their original homes unemploy- 
ment figures remained well over a million. On the other hand, the 
committee was not very successful in controlling the movement from 
the land to the towns. Fascists express a great dislike of urbanesimo 
(urbanization), and in 1928 the prefects of provinces were authorized 
to send back to their place of origin persons who, arriving in towns 
without proper means of support, did not immediately find employ- 
ment. ‘This authorization, however, remained a dead letter. Between 
1932 and 1936 there was a great influx into the big towns, and it has 
been estimated that each year the ten largest cities took 100,000 
people from the rest of the country. 
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APPENDIX I 


LIST OF POPES 67-1939 


Linus, c. 67. 

Anacletus I (Anencletus, Cletus). 
Clement I, c. 95. 

- Euarestus. 

Alexander I. 

Sixtus I (Xystus), c. 119. 
Telesphorus (Euarestus), c. 129. 
Hyginus, c. 139. 

Pius 1; c, 140-155. 

Anicetus, 155-167. 

Soter, c. 167-171. 

. Eleutherus, 171-185. 

Victor I, 189-198 (199). 
Zephyrinus, 199-217. 

Calistus (Calixtus), 217-222. 
Urban I, 223-230. 

Pontianus, 230-235. 

Anteros (Anterius), 235-— ? 
Fabian (Fabianus), died c. 250. 
Cornelius, 251-253. 

Lucius I, 253-254. 

Stephen I, 254-257. 

Sixtus II (Xystus), died 258. 
Dionysius, c. 259-268. 

Felix I, 269-275. 

Eutychicinus (Eutychian), 275-283. 
Caius, 283-296 (?) 

Marcellinus, 296 (?)—307 (?). 
‘Marcellus I, 307-309. 

Eusebius, 310-311. 

Miltiades (Melchiades), 311-314. 
Sylvester I (Silvester), 314-337. 
Mark (Marcus I), 337 (?). 

Julius 1; 337-352. 

Liberius, 352-366. 

Felix, an Arian Anti-pope, acceded 356. 
Damasus, 366-385. 

Siricus, c. 385-399. 

Anastasius I, 399-401. 

Innocent I, 402-417. 

Zosimus, 417-418. 

Boniface I (Bonifaci), 418-422. 
Celestine I (Coelestine), 422-432. 
Sixtus ITI, 432-440. 

Leo I, the Great, 440-461. 
Hilary (Hilarius), 461-468. 
Simplicius, 468-483. 

Felix II (III if Anti-pope Felix is counted), 483-492. 
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Gelasius I, 492-496. 

Anastasius I, 496-498. 
Symmachus, 498-514. 

(Laurentius, Anti-pope, 498.) 
Hormisdas, 514-523. 

John I, 526-530. 

Boniface II, 530-532. 

(Dioscorus, Anti-pope, 530.) 

John IT, 532-535. . 
Agapetus I, 535-536. 

Silverius, 536-537. 

Vigilius, 537-555. 

Pelagius I, 555-560. 

John ITI, 560-574. 

Benedict I, 574-578. 

Pelagius II, 578-590. 

Gregory I, the Great, Sept. 590-March 604. 
Sabinianus, Sept. 604—Feb. 606 (?). 
Boniface III, Feb—Nov. 607 (?). 
Boniface IV, Aug. 608—May 615 (?). 
Deusdedit, Nov. 615—Dec. 618 (?). 
Boniface V, Dec. 619—Oct. 625 (?). 
Honorius I, Nov. 625—Oct. 638. 
Severinus, May—Aug. 640. | 

John IV, Dec. 640—Oct. 642. 
Theodore I, Nov. 642—May 649. 
Martin I, July 649—June 653, deposed; died Sept. 655. 
Eugenius I, Aug. 654—June 657. 
Vitalianus, July 657—Jan. 672. 
Adeodatus, April 672—June 676. 
Donus I, Nov. 676—April 678. 
Agatho, June 678—Jan. 682 (?). 

Leo II, Aug. 682—July 683 (?). 
Benedict II, June 684—May 685. 
John V, July 685—Aug. 686 (?). 
Cono, Oct. 686—Sept. 687. 
Theodorus, Sept.—Dec. 687. 
Sergius I, Dec. 687—-Sept. 701. 
John VI, Oct. 701-Jan. 705. 

John VII, March 7o5—Oct. 707. 
Sisinnius, Jan.—Feb. 708. 
Constantine, March 708—April 715. 
Gregory II, May 715—Feb. 731. 
Gregory III, March 731—Nov. 741. 
Zacharias, Dec. 741—March 752. 
Stephen, March 752; died before consecration. 
Stephen II, March 752—April 757, 
Paul I, May 757—June 767. 
Constantine, usurper, June 767—Aug. 768. 
Stephen III, Aug. 768—Feb. 772, 
Hadrian I, Feb. 772—Dec. 795. 

Leo III, Dec. 795—June 816. 
Stephen IV, June 816—Jan. 817. 
Pascal I, Jan. 817—May 824. 
Eugenius II, June 824~—Aug. 827, 
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Valentine, Aug.—Dec. 827 (?). 

Gregory IV, Dec. 827—Jan. 844 (?). 

Sergius II, Jan. 844—-Jan. 847. 

Leo IV, April 847—-July 855. 

Benedict III, Sept. 855—April 858. 

Nicholas I, April 858—Nov. 867. 

Hadrian II, Dec. 867—Nov. 872 (?). 

John VIII, Dec. 872—Dec. 882. 

Marinus, Dec. 882—May 884. 

Hadrian III (Agapetus), May 884-Sept. 885. 

‘Stephen V, Sept. 885—Aug. 891. 

Formosus, Sept. 891—April 896. 

Boniface VI, 896; died in fifteen days. 

Stephen VI, 896-897; dates unknown. 

Romanus, Aug.—Nov. 897 (?). 

Theodore II, 898; dates unknown. 

John IX, July 898—July goo. 

Benedict IV, July goo—Aug. 903. 

_Leo V, Oct.—Nov. 903, deposed. 

Christopher, Nov. 903—Jan. 904, deposed. 

Sergius III, Jan. 9g04—Sept. 911. 

Anastasius III, Sept. 911—Nov. 913. 

Lando, Nov. 913—May 914. 

John X, May 914—May 928. 

Leo VI, June 928—Feb. 929. 

Stephen VII, Feb. 929—March 931. 

John XI, March 931-Jan. 936. 

Leo VII, Jan. 936—July 939. 

Stephen VIII, July 939—Nov. 942. 

Martin III, Nov. 942—Jan. 946. 

Agapetus II, March 946—end of 955. 

John XII (Octavianus), Jan. 956—Dec. 963, deposed. 

Leo VIII, Dec. 963—March 965. 

Benedict V, 964-965. 

John XIII, Oct. 965—Sept. 972. 

Benedict VI, 972-974. 

Boniface VII, 974; driven into exile. 

Donus II, 974; dates unknown. 

Benedict VII, March 975—July 983 (?). 

John XIV, Nov. 983—Aug. 984. 

Boniface VII again—died March 985. 

John XV, never lawfully consecrated, 
died 985. Antipopes 

John XVI, July 985-996. 

Gregory V (Bruno), May 996—Feb. 999. John XVII (Philagathus), May 997- 

Feb. 998. 

Silvester II (Gerbert, Abp. of Ravenna), 
April 999—May 1003. 

John XVII (Secco), June—Oct. 1003. 

John XVIII (Phasian), Dec. 1003—May 
1009, resigned. 

Sergius IV (Peter Boccaporco), 1oo9g— 
May 1012 (?). 

Benedict VIII (John, Bp. of Porto), 
July 1012—July 1024. 
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John XIX (Romanus, brother of Bene- 
dict VIII), Aug. 1024—May 1033. 

Benedict IX (Theophylact, nephew of 
John XIX), 1033—July 1048, resigned; 
deposed 1044, and restored on death of 
Silvester III; sold the papacy to Gre- 
gory VI; restored again on death of 
Clement IT. 

Damasus II (Poppo, Bp. of Brixen), 
July—Aug. 1048. 

Leo IX (Bruno, Bp. of Toul), Dec. 
1048—April 1054. 

Victor II (Gebhard, Bp. of Eichstadt), 
March 1055—July 1057. 

Stephen IX (Frederick of Lorraine), 
Aug. 1057—March 1058. 

Nicholas II (Gerard, Bp. of Florence), 
Dec. 1058—July 1061. 

Alexander II (Anselm, Bp. cf Lucca), 
Sept. 1061—April 1073. 

Gregory VII (Hildebrand), April 1073- 
May 1085. 

Victor III (Desiderius, Abbot of Monte 
Cassino), May 1086—Sept. 1087. 

Urban II (Otto, Bp. of Ostia), March 
1088—July 1099. 

Pascal II (Rainer, Abbot of S. Lorenzo), 
Aug. 1099—Jan. 1118. 

Gelasius II (John of Gaeta), Jan. 1118— 
Jan. 1119. 

Calixtus II (Guy, Abp. of Vienne), Feb. 
1119—Dec. 1124. 

Honorius II (Lambert, Bp. of Ostia), 
Dec. 1124—Feb. 1130. 

Innocent II (Card. Gregory dei Papi), 
Feb. 1130—Sept. 1143. 

Celestine II (Guy de Castro), Sept. 
1143—March 1144. 

Lucius II (Gerard, Card. of S. Croce), 
March 1144—Feb. 1145. 

Eugenius III (Bernard, Abbot of S. 
Anastasius), Feb. 1145—July 1153. 
Anastasius IV (Conrad, Card. Bp. of 

Sabina), July 1153—Dec. 1154. 
Hadrian IV (Nicholas Breakspeare), 
the only Englishman to be pope, Dec. 
1154—Sept. 1159. 
Alexander III(Roland Bandinelli, Card. 
of S. Mark), Sept. 1159—Aug. 1181. 


Lucius III (Ubaldo, Bp. of Ostia), Sept. 
1181—Nov. 1185. 


Antipopes 





Silvester III (John, Bp. of Sabina), 4 a4 
1044. £ 

Gregory VI (John Gratian), May 1045- q 
Dec. 1046, deposed. | 

Clement II (Suidger, Bp. of Bamberg), 
Dec. 1046—Oct. 1047. 


Benedict X (John, Bp. of Velletri), | 
March 1058-—Jan. 1059, deposed. 


Clement III (Guibert, Abp. of Ra- 4 
venna), June 1080-Sept. 1100. 


Albert, 1102. 
Silvester IV (Maginulf), rro5—1111. 


Gregory VIII (Burdinus), March 
1118—April 1121. 


Anacletus II (Card. Peter Leoni), Feb. 
1r30—Jan. 1138. 
Gregorius, 1138. 


Victor IV (Card. Octavian), Sept. — 
1159—April 1164. 

Pascal III (Guy of Crema), April 1164- | 
Sept. 1168. r 

Calixtus III (John of Struma), Sept. 
1168—Aug. 1178, resigned. 

Innocent III, 1178-1180. 
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Urban III (Uberto Crivelli, Abp. of Milan), Nov. 1185—Oct. 1187. 
Gregory VIII (Card. Albert di Morra), Oct.—Dec. 1187. 

Clement III (Paul Scolaro, Card. Bp. of Palestrina), Dec. 1187—March I1QI. 
Celestine III (Card. Hyacinth), March 1191—Jan. 1108. 


- Innocent III (Card. Lothario dei Conti di Segni), Jan. r198—July 1216. 


Honorius III (Cencio Savelli), July 1216—March 1227. 

Gregory [X (Card. Ugolino), March 1227—Aug. 1241. 

Celestine IV (Geoffrey Castiglione), 1241; died before consecration. 

Innocent IV (Sinibaldo Fieschi), June 1243—Dec. 1254. 

Alexander IV (Rinaldo, Bp. of Ostia), Dec. 1254—May 1261. 

Urban IV (James Pantaleon, Patriarch of Jerusalem), Aug. 1261—Oct. 1264. 

Clement IV (Guy Foulquois, Abp. of Narbonne), Feb. 1265—Nov. 1268. 
Vacancy till election of Gregory X, Sept. 1271. 

Gregory X (Tebaldo, Archdeacon of Liége), Sept. 1271—Jan. 1276. 

Innocent V (Peter of Tarentaise), Feb.—June 1276. 

Hadrian V (Card. Ottobuoni), July 1276; died before consecration. 

John XXI (Peter, a Portuguese), Sept. 1276—May 1277. 

Nicholas III (John Gaetano Orsini), Nov. 1277—Aug. 1280. 

Martin IV (Simon de Brion), Feb. 1281—March 128s. 

Honorius IV (James Savelli), April 1285—April 1287. 

Nicholas IV (Jerome, Bp. of Palestrina), Feb. 1288—April 1292. 

Celestine V (Peter Morrone), July—Dec. 1294, resigned; died May 1296. 

Boniface VIII (Benedict Gaetani), Dec. 1294—Oct. 1303. 

Benedict XI (Nicholas Bocasi), Oct. 1303—July 1304. 

Clement V (Bertrand de Goth, Abp. of Bordeaux), June 1305—April 1314. 

John XXII (James d’Euse), Aug. 1316—Dec. 1334. 

Benedict XII (James-Fournier), Dec. 1334—April 1342. 

Clement VI (Peter Roger, Abp. of Rouen), May 1342—-Dec. 1352. In 


Innocent VI (Stephen Aubert), Dec. 1352—Sept. 1362. 


Avignon. 


Urban V (William Grimoard), Oct. 1362—Dec. 1370. 
Gregory XI (Peter Roger, nephew of Clement VI), Dec. 1370—March 


1378. 


THE GREAT SCHISM 


Rome 


Urban VI (Bartholomew Pregnano, 
Abp. of Bari), April 1378—Oct. 1389. 

Boniface IX (Peter Tomacelli), Nov. 
1389—Oct. 1404. 

Innocent VII (Cosmo Meliorati), Oct. 
1404—Nov. 1406. | 

Gregory XII (Angelo Corrario), Dec. 


1406—July 1415, resigned; died Oct. 


1419. 


Avignon 


Clement VII (Robert, Bp. of Cambray), 
Sept. 1378—Sept. 1394. 

Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna), Sept. 
1394-1423. 

Clement VIII, 1424—1429, resigned. 

Felix V (Amadeus VIII, D. of Savoy), 
elected Nov. 1439 by Council of 
Basle, resigned April 1449. 


In June 1409 the Council of Pisa deposed both Gregory XII and Benedict 
XIII (though both refused to acknowledge its authority), and elected 

Alexander V (Peter, Abp. of Milan), June 1409—May 1410. 

John XXIII (Balthasar Cossa), May 1410—May 1415; deposed; died 1419. 

In 1415 the Council of Constance deposed John XXIII, induced Gregory 


XII to resign, and elected 


Martin V (Otto Colonna), Nov. 1417—Feb. 1431. 
Eugenius IV (Gabriel Condulmier), March 1431—Feb. 1447. 
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Nicholas V (Thomas of Sarzana), March 1447—March 1455. 
Calixtus III (Alfonso Borgia), April 1455—Aug. 1458. 

Pius II (Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini), Aug. 1458—Aug. 1464. 
Paul II (Peter Barbo), Aug. 1464—July 1471. 

Sixtus ITV (Francis della Rovere), Aug. 1471~Aug. 1484. 
Innocent VIII (John Baptist Cibo), Aug. 1484—July 1492. 
Alexander VI (Rodrigo Borgia, Abp. of Valencia), Aug. 1492—Aug. 1503. 
Pius III (Francis Piccolomini), Sept.—Oct. 1503. 

Julius II (Julian della Rovere), Nov. 1503—Feb. 1513. 

Leo X (Giovanni dei Medici), March 1513—Dec. 1521. 

Adrian VI (tutor of Charles V), Jan. 1522—Sept. 1523. 

Clement VII (Giulio dei Medici), Nov. 1523—Sept. 1534. 

Paul IIT (Alexander Farnese), Oct. 1534—Nov. 1549. 

Julius IIT (John Maria del Monte), Feb..1550—March 1555. 
Marcellus II (Marcello Cervini), April 1555. 

Paul IV (John Peter Caraffa), May 1555—August 1559. 

Pius IV (John Angelo dei Medici), Dec. 1559—Dec. 1565. 

Pius V (Michael Ghislieri), Jan. 1566—May 1572. 

Gregory XIII (Hugh Buoncompagno), May 1572—April 1585. 
Sixtus V (Felix Peretti, Card. of Montalto), April 1585—Aug. 1590. 
Urban VII (John Baptist Castogna), Sept. 1590. 

Gregory XIV (Nicholas Sfondrati), Dec. 1590—Oct. 1591. 
Innocent IX (John Antony Facchinetti), Oct.—Dec. 1591. 
Clement VIII (Ippolito Aldobrandini), Jan. 1592—March 1605. 
Leo XI (Alexander Octavian dei Medici), April 1605. 

Paul V (Camillo Borghese), May 1605—Jan. 1621. 

Gregory XV (Alexander Ludovisio), Feb. 1621—July 1623. 
Urban VIII (Maffeo Barberini), Aug. 1623—July 1644. 

Innocent X (John Baptist Pamphilo), Sept. 1644—Jan. 1655. 
Alexander VII (Fabio Chigi), April 1655—May 1667. 

Clement IX (Julius Rospigliosi), June 1667—Dec. 1669. 
Clement X (John Baptist Altieri), April 1670—July 1676. 
Innocent XI (Benedict Odescalchi), Sept. 1676—Aug. 1689. 
Alexander VIII (Peter Ottobuoni), Oct. 1689—Feb. 1691. 
Innocent XII (Antonio Pignatelli), July 1691—Sept. 1700. 
Clement XI (John Francis Albano), Nov. 170o0o—March 1721. 
Innocent XIII (Michael Angelo Conti), May 1721~March 1724. 
Benedict XIII (Peter Francis Orsini), May 1724—Feb. 1730. 
Clement XII (Lorenzo Corsini), July 1730—Feb. 1740. 

Benedict XIV (Prosper Lambertini), Aug. 1740—May 1758. 
Clement XIII (Charles Rezzonico), July 1758—Feb. 1769. 
Clement XIV (John Vincent Ganganelli), May 1769—Sept. 1774. 
Pius VI (John Angelo Braschi), Feb. 1775—Aug. 1799. 

Pius VII (Gregory Barnabas Chiaramonte), March 1800—Aug. 1823. 
Leo XII (Hannibal della Genga), Sept. 1823—Feb. 1829. 

Pius VIII (Francis Xavier Castiglione), March 1829—Nov. 1830. 
Gregory XVI (Maurus Capellari), Feb. 1831—June 1846. 

Pius [X (John Mastai-Ferretti), June 1846—Feb. 1878. 

Leo XIII (Joachim Pecci), Feb. 1878—July 1903. 

Pius X (Joseph Sarto), Aug. 1903—Aug. 1914. 

Benedict XV (James della Chiesa), Sept. 1914—Feb. 1922. 

Pius XI (Achille Ratti), Feb. 1922—Feb. 1939. 

Pius XII (Eugenio Pacelli), Feb. 1939. 


The list of popes from 590 to 1914 is reproduced from H. B. George, Genenlogai : ; 


Tables, 1916. 





i. 
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ARCHBISHOPRICS 
Genoa | 21.. Conza 
Turin 22. Lanciano 
Vercelli 23. Manfredonia 
Milan 24. Naples 
Venice 25. Otranto 
Bologna 26. Reggio 
Fermo 27 Salerno 
Ravenna 28. Santa Severina 
Urbino 29. Sorrento 
Florence 30. ‘Taranto 
Modena 31. ‘Trani e Barletta 
Pisa 32. Messina 
Siena 33. Monreale 
Acerenza e Matera 34. Palermo 
Bari 35. syracuse 
Benevento 36. Cagliari 
Brindisi 37. Oristano 
Capua 38. Sassari 
Chieti 39. Zara 


The ecclesiastical districts under the direct control of the 
Pope count as I. 
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APPENDIX III 
NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALS 






The chief newspapers and journals and the cities in which they are ‘ 
published are as follows: 


Daily Newspapers 


Ancona: Corriere Adriatico (founded 1861). 

Bari: La Gazzetta del Mezzogiorno (1887). 

Bologna: 1) Resto del Carlino (1885). | 

Bolzano: La Provincia di Bolzano (1927). | 

Caghari: Unione Sarda (1888). | 

Catania: Il Popolo di Sicilia (1931). | 

Cremona: Il Regime Fascista (1922). | 

Ferrara: | Corriere Padano (1925). 

Fiume: La Vedetta d’ Italia (1918). 

Florence: La Nazione (1859); I1 Nuovo Giornale (1905). | 

Genoa: I] Lavoro (1903); Il Secolo XIX (1885); Giornale di Genova — 
(1922); Corriere Mercantile (1824); I] Nuovo Cittadino (1929). | 

Leghorn: I Telegrafo (1878). 

Mantua: La Voce di Mantova (1920). 

Messina: La Gazzetta (1927). 

Milan: 11 Corriere della Sera (1876), until it came under Fascist control _ 
in 1926, the leading Italian newspaper and one of the foremost — 
journals in Europe; I] Popolo d'Italia (1914), Mussolini’s personal | 
organ; La Sera-Il Secolo (1866); L’ Ambrosiana (1922). 

Naples: 11 Mattino (1892), which incorporated the Corriere di Napoli | 
early in 1943. ) 

Padua: I Veneto (1887). 

Palermo: L’Ora (1g00); Giornale di Sicilia (1860). 

Rome: 11 Messaggero (1878); Il Popolo di Roma (1923); Il Giornale — 
d'Italia (1g01); Il Piccolo (1911); La Voce d’ Italia, the Sunday edition 
of the Giornale d’ Italia; La 'Tribuna (1882); I] Lavoro Fascista (1922); 

Il 'Tevere (1924). 

Sassari: L’ Isola (1923). 

Trento: Il Brennero (1924). 

Trieste: Il Piccolo (1881); Popolo di Trieste (1921). 

Turin: La Stampa (1877), and Gazzetta del Popolo (1848), two news-— + 
papers which in pre-Fascist days followed closely on the heels of the | 
Corriere della Sera in the restricted category of newspapers of 
national importance. | 

Venice: Il Gazzettino (1887); Gazzetta di Venezia (1742). 

Verona: L’Arena (1866). 

Italy’s financial daily is I] Sole, of Milan (1865). 
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Weekly Fournals 


Political: Relazioni Internazionali (1934), published in Milan by the 
Instituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale; gives a comprehensive 
summary of international events and documents on the lines of the 
bulletins of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, plus a number 
of articles, some of which are strongly polemical. 

Popular and Illustrated: Ilustrazione Italiana (1873), resembles the 
Illustrated London News; 'Tempo (1937); 7 Giorni (Oggi) (1934). 

Humorous: Marc’ Aurelio (1930); Guerin Meschino; Travaso delle Idee 
(1899); Bertoldo (1935); I] 420. 

Youth: Vincere (organ of the Gioventu Italiana del Littorio; 1925); 
Tempo Nostro (Pistoia); Eccoci! (Cremona); Lambello (Turin); 
Vent’ Anni in Armi (Turin); Rivoluzione (Florence); Il Bo (supple- 
ment to La Pattuglia, Padua). These are all publications of the 
Gruppt Universitari Fascist. 





Periodicals 

Nuova Antologia (1866), politico-literary, fortnightly; Autarchia; 
Il Mondo Economico; I! Giornale degli Economisti; Vita Italiana 
(Farinacci-style politics and anti-Semitism, monthly; 1913); Rassegna 
Italiana (politico-literary, monthly); Echi e Commenti (politico- 
commercial, every ten days); Gerarchia (1922, founded by Mussolini, 
monthly); Critica Fascista (Bottai’s organ, fortnightly; 1922); La 
Critica (Benedetto Croce’s review). 


Vatican and Catholic Press 
Dailies: Osservatore Romano (1860), published in Vatican City 
and commonly described as the ‘Vatican organ’; L’Italia, Milan; 
L’Avvenire d’Italia, Bologna; L’Avvenire, Rome (Rome edition of 
L’Avvenire d’Italia); Il Nuovo Cittadino, Genoa. 
Non dailies: Civilta Cattolica (1853); organ of the Jesuits, fortnightly. 
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Briatico, 595. 

Brienne, Walter de, 64. 

Brindisi (anc. Brundisium), 11, 448, 
466, 500, 600, 601, 606. 

Brisighella, 576. 

Brixen, see Bressanone. 

Broadcasting, 281. 

Bronchitis, 465, 488. 

Bronte, 501, 624. 

Bronze age, 3, 228, 229. 

Bronzino, Agnolo, 324. 

Bronzolo (Branzoll), 525. 

Brown, Thomas, 34. 

Brucellosis, see Undulant fever. 

Brundisium, see Brindisi. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, 63, 315-16. 

Bruno, Giordano, 362. 

Brusoni, Girolamo, 365. 

Brussiloy, General, 182. 

Bruto, 369. 

Buglione, 100. 

Buie d’Istria, 534. 

Bulgaria, relations with, 218, 219, 221. 

Busca, 546. 

Busoni, Ferruccio, 339. 

Bussoleno, 517. 

Busto Arsizio, 499, 501, 549. 

Byzantine Empire, see Empire, Eastern. 
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Cadorna, General, 176, 177, 179, 182-3, 
185, 187—g0. 

Caesar, Julius, 9, 13, 20. 

(11) Caffé, 368. 

Cagliari, 255, 463, 466. 

Cairoli, Benedetto, 159, 160. 

Caivano, 567. 

Calabria, 493, 494, 501, 592-9, 630. 

Calascio, 586 

Calatafimi, battle of, 139. 

Calderini, Guglielmo, 332. 

Calixtus II, Pope, 37. 

Calli, 531. 

Calloandro Fedele, 365. 

Calore, F., 590. 

Caltabellota, Treaty of, 49. 

Caltagirone, 501, 622. 

Caltanissetta, 501, 620, 622. 

Camaldoli, 578. 

Cambio, Arnolfo Gi, 63; 311. 

Cambrai, League of, 81, 82. 

—, Treaty of, 85. 

Camera det Fasci e delle Corporaziont, 
see Chamber of Fasci, &c. 

Camerata, 262. 

Camerino, 454, 582. 

— University, 454. 

Camorra, 290. 

Campagni, Dino, 349. 

Campanello, ‘Tommaso, 362-3. 

Campagna di Roma, see Roman Cam- 
pagna. 

Campania, 493, 494, 
560-78, 640 

Campano, Giovanni, 378. 

Campitelli, 531. 

Campo Formio, Treaty of, 99. 

Campobasso, 234, 500, 586. 

Campochiaro, 584. 

Canada, emigration to, 644. 

Canaletto, Giovanni Antonio, 331-2. 

Cancelleria, 258. 

Canicatti, 501, 622. 

Cannara, 581. 

Cannero, 520. 

Cannizzaro, Stanislao, 391. 

Cannobio, 520. 

Canosa, Prince of, 113. 

— di Puglia, 500, 601, 603. 

Canossa, castle of, 36. 

Canova, Antonio, 332. 

Cantastorie, 351. 

Canti, 371. 

Cantico del Sole, 343. 

Cantore di Piazza, 351. 

Cantu, 549. 

Canzone, 341. 

Canzoniere, 348. 

Capestrano, 586. 

Capital punishment, see Legal system. 

Capizzi (anc. Capitum), 613. 

Capo della Polizia, 445. 


498, 499, 500, 508, 
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Capo-nucleo, 410. 

Capo-settore, 410. 

Capodistria, 114, 531. 
Capoluogo, 492. 

Capone, Al, 290. 

Caporetto, battle of, 187—g0, 201. 
Caprera, 141, 146, 154. 

Capriati a Volturno, 584. 
Capua, 566. 

Carabineri Guardie del Re, 446. 
— Reali, 446. 

Caracci, Agostino, 330. 

—, Annibale, 330. 

—, Lodovico, 33¢e. 

Caracciolo, Admiral, 101. 
Caraglio, 546. 

Carapelle, 586. 

Carascosa, General, 113. 
Caravaggio, Michelangelo da, 330-1. 
Carbonari, 101, III, 112, 113, 114, 115. 
Carciofi alla Giudea, 278. 
Cardano, Girolamo, 383. 
Cardinals, 265-6. 

Cardinal Secretary of State, 259. 
Carducci, Giosue, 372-3, 456. 
Carlo Emanuele of Savoy, 87. 
Carmagnola, 547. 

=, Francesco, 71. 

Carnaro, see Quarnero. 

Carniola, 237, 238. 

Carpaccio, Vittore, 80, 325. 
Carpi, 556. 

Carrara (Apuania), 500, 568. 


Carso, campaigns of the, 177, 180, 183, 


185, 186, 189. 
— Tergestino, 534-5. 
Carsoli, 583. 
Carthage, 6,.77,20, 
Caruso, Enrico, 230. 
Casa del Fascio, 410. 
Casale, -1, 495, 509. 
— Monferrato, 499, 538, 547, 575. 
Casalmaggiore, 550. 
Casa della GI.L., 418. 
— del Littorio, Casa Littoria, 410. 
Cascina, 541. 
Casella, Alfredo, 339. 
Casentino, 577-8. 
Caserta, 500, 567. 
Caselle Torinese, 546. 
Casoria, 567. 
Cassa det Depositi e Prestitt, 444. 
Cassano Spinola, 576. 
Casse Mutue Infortum, 427. 
Cassini, Gian Dominico, 391. 
Cassino, 583. 


Carta del Lavoro, 209, 395, 423-5, 4275 q : 


443, 487. 
— della Scuola, 263, 4.16, 417, 450-— 4)457- 


Castagnevizza, 534. 
Castagno, Andrea, 322. 
Castel del Monte, 601. 
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Castel del Piano, 569. 

— di Sangro, 58s. 

—— Gandolfo, 156/258, 571%. 

— oO. Giovanint, 576. 

Castelferrato, 613. 

Castelfidardo, 141. 

Castelfiorentino, 560. 

Castelfranco di Sopra, ‘572. 

= Veneto, 652. 

Castellabate, 592. 

Castellammare del Golfo, 501. 

» — di Stabia, 500, 562. 

Castellana, 603. 

Castelli, Benedetto, 2809. 

Castelnuovo di Garfagnana, 568. 

Castelvetrano, so1, 622. 

Castiglion Fiorentino, 573. 

Castiglione a Casauria, 586. 

—, Baldassare, 350. 

—= della Pescaia, 562. 

Castions di Strada, .554. 

Castles, 304, 593, 601. 

Castriot, George (Scander-Beg), 235. 

Castriota, Aladro, 235. 

Castro, 523. 

Castrogio vanni, see Enna. 

Castrovillari, 501, 597. 

Catania (anc. Katene, Catana), 6, 463, 
466, 496, 501, 502, 613, 615, 617, 623, 
624, 62 

Catanzaro, 499, 501, 592, 597. 

Cateau-Cambrésis, Treaty of, 86, 87. 

Catholic, see Church, Roman Chole 

Cato in Utica, 366. 

Catona, 596. 

‘Cats and Dogs’, 114. 

Cattolica, 610. 

Cavalcanti, Guido, 342. 

Cavaliere, 286. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, 338. 

Cavallini, Pietro, 312. 

Cavallo, Tiberio, 390. 

Cavan, General Lord, i93. 

Cavarzere, 553. 

Cavour, Count Camillo, 129-30, 131, 
132-4, 135, 136, 138, 140, 141-2, 144. 

Ceccano, 574. 

Cefalu, 466, 624. 

Ceglie Messapico, 500, 605. 

Celano, 585. 

Celestine V, Pope, 49. 

Celle, 254. 

— Ligure, 559. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 321, 359. 

Censimento, 92. 

Census, 492, 626. 

Centesimi, 434-6. 

Centuripe (anc. Centuripa), 613. 

Ceprano, 41, 574. 

Cerchio, 585. 

Cercino, 521. 

Ceri, festival of, 293. 
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Cerignola, 500, 607. 

Cerreto Sannita, 584. 

Certaldo, 569. 

Certosa, monastery of, 67, 309. 

Cervaro,-T’., 560. 

Cervia, 556. 

Cervignano del Friuli, 180, 553. 

Cesalpino, Andrea, 384. 

Cesana, 517. 

Cesaro, Duke of, 205-6. 

Cesena, 500, 555, 556. 

Cesenatico, 556. 

Cesr, Federigo, Marchese di Monti- 
cell, 384. 

Cetraro, 595. 

Ceva, 516. 

Challant Verres, 518. 

Chambave, 518. 

Chamber of Deputies, 128, 130, 
158, 399. 

— of Fasci and Corporations, 395, 397, 
398, 399-400, 411, 422. 

Charlemagne, 28-9, 30, 305. 

Charles II (Anjou), 45, 46, 47. 

— III (Durazzo), 5s. 

— ITI (Naples; Don Carlos), 91, 94. 

—— -V, Emperor, 82, $4,.85,S6;, 87. 

— VI, Emperor, 89. 

== VET (*rance), 72. 

— VIII, Emperor, 69, 76, 78-80. 

— of Luxemburg, 57. 

— of Valois, 49. 

— Albert, 113-15, 119-20, 121, 122, 
123, 2247 125,126) 272. 

— Emmanuel IV, 99. 

— Felix of Savoy, 113. 

Chatillon, 519. 

Chemin des Dames, 191. 

Cherasco, 547. 

—, Treaty of, 98. 

Cherso, I., 238. 

Cherubini, Luigi, 337. 

Chiamponnet, General, 99, 100. 

Chianti Hills, 569. 

Chiaravalle Centrale, 599. 

Chiari, 549. 

Chieri, 575. 

Chieti, 500, 609. 

Chile, emigration to, 644. 


145, 


Chinea, 95. 
Chioggia, 499, 539, 553- 
—— Wal OL, Ol. 


Chirurgia Magna, 377. 

Chisone valley, 510. 

Chiusi, 573. 

Chivasso, 538, 547. 

Cholera, 471. 

Chrzanowski, General, 126. 

Church, Eastern, 23, 24, 35, 270, 271: 

—, Roman Catholic: customs, 267-70, 
293-4; colleges, 261-2; hierarchy, 
264-7; origins of, 20-8; reforrns, 
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34-5, 92-3, 120-1; worship, 267-70, 
293-4; see also Minorities, religious, 
and Papacy. 

Cialdini, General, 149, 150, 151. 

Ciano, Count; 221, 224. 

Cicci plateau (T’schitschenboden), 535. 

Cilento, 591. 

Cimabue, 312. 

Cine-cittd, 280. 

Cinema, 279-80, 294. 

Cingoli, 611. 

Ciompi, 64, 76. 

Cirie, 546. 

Cisalpine Republic, 99, 103. 

Cispadane Republic, 98, 99. 

Cisterna di Littoria (di Roma), 646. 

Citta, 405. 

— del Sole, 363. 

— di Castello, 580. 

Cittadella, 539, 552. 

Cittaducale, 582. 

Cittanova, 532. - 

City-states, 20, 38-40, 46, 52, 53, 55- 
73, 76-82, 539. 

Cividale del Friuli, 552. 

Civita Castellana, 570. 

Civitate, battle of, 33. 

Civitavecchia, 466, 500, 562. 

Clarendon, Lord, 132. 

Classis (bishopric of Ravenna), 24. 

Claudius, Emperor, 20. 

Clavio, Cristoforo, 383. 

Clement I, Pope, 21. . 

> V, Pope; 40, 51,52, 53, 50: 

a VII, Pope, 57> 84, 85 

— VIII, Pope, 88. 

— XIII, Pope, 92. 

Clergy, seeunder Church, Roman Catho- 
lic. 

Cles, 527. 

Clothilde, Princess, 134. 

Code Napoléon, 105. 

Codes, legal, see Legal system. 

Codict Mussoliniant, 436, 443. 

Codogno, 550. 

Codroipo, 554. 

Cognac, League of, 84. 

Cogne, 519. 

Colico, 521. 

Colle di Val d’Elsa, 569. 

Colleges, Pontifical and Catholic, see 
under Church, Roman Catholic. 

Colletta, Pietro, 372. 

Cologno al Serio, 539, 551. 

Colon, 507. 

Colonna, family, 47, 56. 

—, Sciarra, 49. 

—, Vittoria, 357. 

Columbus, Christopher, 381. 

Comacchio, 556. 

Comedy, masked, 280. 

Comelico, 528. 


INDEX 


Comeno (Komen), 534. 

Comiso, 501, 622. 

Comitato Olimpico Nazionale Italiano, 
2IO, ALG. 

Commandino, Federico, 383. 

Commedia dell’ Arte, 358-9, 364, 366. 

Commendatore, 286. 

Commissariato Generale dell’ Emigra- 
zione, 640, 641. 

Commissario dt Pubblica Sicurezza, 445. 

Commissione Federale del Golf, 210. 


— Provinciale per 1 Provvedimenti di 


Polizia, 440. 

Commission, 400. 

Commodus, Emperor, 14. 

Communes (Comune, -i), 403, 405-6, 
492, 493, 656-60. 

Communists, 203, 205. 

Como, 499, 520, 521, 537; 548. 

—, L., 511, 520-1. 

Compartments (Compartimenti or re- 
giont), 403, 492, 656-60, 666. 

(Della) Composizione del Mondo, 343,3'78. 

Comune, -1, see Communes. 

Conea d’Oro, 612; 613, 617, 679; 623% 

Concerto dell’ Estate, 339. 

(11) Conciliatore, 370. 

Conclave, 266. 

Concordat (1929), 211, 244, 257, 259-62, 
BOT. 272. 

Condottiere, -t, 55, 69, 70-1. 

Condove, 517. 

Conegliano, 551. 

Conero, M., 641. 

Confederations (Confederazioni), 208-9, 
420-1. 

Congregations, Roman, 266. 

Conrad of Sicily, 44. 

—, see Hotzendorf. 

Conradin, 45. 

Consiglio di Prefettura, 404. 

— di Stato, 397, 402. 

— Nazionale del Partito 
Fascista, 399, 409, 411. 
— Superiore dell’ Educazione Nazionale, 

451. 
— Superiore di Sanita, 458. 
Consistories, 265. 
Consociazione Turtistica Italiana, 283. 
Constance, daughter of Manfred, 46. 


Nazionale 


_—, Queen of Aragon and Sicily, 40, 41. 


—, Council of (1417), 57, 73, 265. 

—, Peace of, 40. 

Constantine, Emperor, 18, 22, 28. 

—, Donation of, 14, 28. 

Constantinople, 14, 19, 23, 24, 26, 28, 
355 59,01, 72: 

—, Patriarch of, 35. 

— ’ Second Council OL,23. 

Constitution, 395-403; the Crown, 128, 
395, 396, 398, 399; of Piedmont, 127; 
a ee 
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Consulta Communale, 405-6. 
Contrada, 292. 

Convention of September, 147. 
Conversano, 500, 603. 
Convivio0, 344. 

Corato, 500, 602, 603. 
Corazzieri del Re, 446. 
Cordevole, T.,.527,. 528. 
Corelli, Arcangelo, 336. 
Corfinio, 585. 

Cori 1.5°50; 213, 

-Corigliano Calabro, 501, 508. 
Corpo degli Agenti di Pubblica Sicurezza, 


445, 446, 447. 

Corporative Central Committee, 421, 
422, 423. 

Corporative Economics, Provincial 


Councils of, 423. 

— system, 419-25. 

Corporazioni (corporations), 209, 421-2. 

—, Consiglio Nazionale delle, 399, 409, 
420, 422-2. 

—, Mimstero delle, 421-4. 

Corradini, Antonio, 170. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri, 327. 

Corridico, 533. 

Corriere della Serva, 207, 284, 654. 

Worsica, 61, a16, 2723. 

Corte, -i (houses), 277, 506, 508-9, 
541-4. 

— dei Conti, 397. 

— di Cassazione, 437, 438-9, 440, 441. 

@orti, Count; 159. 

— d’ Appello, 424, 438, 439, 440. 

_ — d’ Assise, 439. 

(La) Cortegiana, 358. 

(11) Cortegiano, 359. 

Cortemaggiore, 539. 

Cortenuova, battle of (1237), 43. 

Cortina d’Ampezzo, 528. 

Cortona, 573. ; 

Cosenza, 501, 592, 599, 630. 

_ Cotrone, see Crotone. 

Council of Ministers, 128, 408. 

— of State, see Consiglio di Stato. 

— of Ten, 89, 95. 

Counter Reformation, 85. 

Courmayeur, 519. 

Courts, see Legal system. 

Crati, F., 592, 597, 599. 

Crema, 537, 549. 

Cremona, 10, 66, 203, 499, 538, 550. 

Crete, 59, 88, 228. 

Crevola d’Ossola, 520. 

Crimean War, 130-1. 

@rispi, Francesco, 139, 140, 157, 159; 
161-2, 163, 164-5, 170, 235. 

Critica Sociale, 165. 

Crivelli, Carlo, 324. 

Croce, Benedetto, 375. 

Cromuele, 364. 

Cronica, 349. 
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Crotone (Cotrone; anc. Croton), 5, 501, 
592, 596, 626. 

Crown, see Constitution. 

Crusades, 37, 39, 59, 61. 


Cucco, M., 184. 

Cultures, see Races. 

Cumae, 4, 5. 
Cuneo, 495, 499, 537, 544. 
Cuorgne, 518, 546. 
Cupramarittima, 610. 

(La) Cura della Famiglia, 350. 
Curial Offices, 265, 266. : 
Currency, 434-6. 

Curzola, battle of, 61. 
Custoza, battle of, 149-50. 
Cyprus, 88, 159. 

Cyrenaica, 172. 
Czechoslovakia, 212, 223, 265. 


Daddi, Bernardo, 313. 

Dario, 523. 

Dalmatia, 176, 198, 199, 200, 236, 237, 
235, 230: 

Daniele Cortis, 374. 

Dante Alighieri, 50-1, 52, 66, 249, 250, 
344-7. 

Dataria, 258. 

Daunia, Mi. della, 586. 

Dazio, 521. 

De Monarchia, 51, 344. 

De Vulgari Eloquentia, 344. 

Death-rate, 461, 463-5, 633-4. 

Decamerone, 348-9. 

Decius, Emperor, 22, 28. 

Decree laws (Decreto-Lege), 166, 395, 
397: 

Defence services, 447-8. 

Dei Delitte e delle Pene, 367. 


Del Primato Morale e Civile degli 
Italiam, 118, 372. 

Delebio, 522. 

Deledda, Grazia, 375. 

Demonte, 516. 

Dengue, 471. 

Dentists, 459-60. 

Depopulation, mountain, 626-30. 

Depretis, Agostino, 151, 157-9. 

Deruta, 581. 

Dervio, 521. 

Desenzano di Garda, 523-4. 

Desiderius, 28. . 

Deutsches Bund, 241. 

Devoziont, 343, 351- 

Dialects, 249-55. 

Dialoghi delle Nuove Scienze, 385, 
388. 


Dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican Systems, 388. 

Diamante, 594. 

Diarrhoea, 474-5. 

Diavolo, Fra, 100. 

Diaz, General Armando, 190, 192. 
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Didone Abbandonata, 366. 

Dies Irae, 343. 

Dignano, 533. 

Diocletian, Emperor, 14. 

Diphtheria, 472. 

Direttorio Nazionale, 411. 

Direztone degli I taliani all’ Faiere, 641. 
— Generale della Pubblica Sicurezza, 


445. : j 
— — della Sanita Pubblica, 458, 460, 


465, 466. 
ences Conference (1930), 216, 


217. 
Discorsi (Machiavelli), 356. 
— dell’ Arte Poetica, 361. 
Discriminati (Jews), 271. 
Diseases, communicable, 469-01. 
Dissidio, 256, 260, 267. 
Divieto, 612. 
Divina Commedia, 50, 344, 345-7. 
Divini Iilius Magistri, Papal Encyclical, 
260. 
Divorce, 260, 444. 
Doberdo del Lago, 534. 
Doctors, 459-60. 
Dodecanese, I., 176, 212. 
Dogali, battle of, 164. 
Doge, 39, 95. 
Dolce, 525 
Dolomites, 527-8, 629. 
Dom Pedro, 120. 
Domenichino, 33°. 
Domestic animals, 288-9. 
Domodossola, 520. 
Don Carlos, see Charles ITI of Naples. 
Don Giovanni, 337. 
Donatello, 77, 319. 
Donati, Giovanni, 392. 
Donizetti, Gaetano, 337. 
Donnaz, 518. 
Dopolavoro, Opera Nazionale, 
413, 425, 428-9. 
Dora Riparia, F., 628. 
Doria, Andrea, 85. 
Dottrina del Fascismo, 262. 
Drama, 342, 343, 351, 352, 356, 358-9, 


360, 363, 364, 366-7, 368-9, 373, 374. 
Dronero, 516. 


Drugs, manufacture of, 459. 
Duccio; 354: 

Duphot, General, 99. 
Durando, General, 124. 
Durazzo, 34, 195, 196. 
Duttogliano (Duttole), 534. 
Dysentery, 474. 


210, 401, 


Ecclesiastical appointments, 
— provinces, 264. 

Edolo, 523. 

Education, 448-57. 

—, elementary, 449, 451-2. 
—, Gentile reform, see Gentile. 


259-60. 
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Education, Ministry of,429, 449,454,456. 

—, private, 453-4. 

—., religious, 260, 453-4. 

—, secondary, 449, 452-3, 457. 

— of women, 456-7. 

Egidian Constitutions, 57. 

Emanuele Filitberto of Savoy, 87. 

Emigration, see Population. 

Emilia, 138, 493, 494, 498, 500, 554-7, 
626, 646 

Empire, Eastern, 
37,29. 

—, Holy Roman, see Holy &c., 
vidual emperors, and Papacy. 

Empoli, 564. 

Enciclopedia Italiana, 375. 

Endrici, Bishop, 243. 

Engineering, history of, 377, 381-3. 

England, relations with, 100, 101, 105—- 
8, 109, 110, 115, E19, 134, 140, Bees 
164, 172, 174, 198, 199; 213, 216, 200. 
210, 220-1, 222, 223, 224, 225; 950 
60. 

Enna (Castrogiovanni; anc. Henna), — 
501, 613, 614, 616, 620, 621, 622, 646. 

Enrico IV, 374. 

Ente Fascista di Previdenza ed Assist- 
enza per 1 Dipendenti Statali, 427. 

— Italiano Audizioni Radiofoniche 
(E.1.A.R.), 281. 

— Nazionale della Mutualita Fascista, 
A427. 

— — per l’Istruzione Media e Superiore, 
454. 

— Opere Assistenziali, 429. 

Enteritis, 474-5. 

Entertainments, 279-82. 

Enzo, King of Sardinia, 43. 

Eritrea, 164. 

Ernici, Mi., 582;.583: 

Esame dt Stato, 455. 

Esattore, 433, 434. 

Esille, see Exilles. 

Esine, 523. 

Esino, F., 608, 6a9. 

Esperia, 574. 

Esploraiore Cattolici, 211. 

Espresso, 2°79. 

Este, 552. 

—, Alfonso II d’, 88. 


19, 23, 24527, 20, gis 


_—, Azzo VI d’, 56. 


—,— VIII d’, 56. 

—, Beatrice d’, 79. 

—, Ercole d’, 78. 

—, Leonello d’, 350. 

Estetica, 375. 

Etna, M., 616, 617, 624-5. 

Etriria, 10, 11,17. 

Etruscans, 3—5, 6, 7;:8, 10, 220, @aae 
Etruscan Republic, gg. 


Ettore Marchiafava Institute of Malario- 


logy, 460, 484. 


indi- — 
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Eugene the Amir, 376. 
Eugenius IV, Pope, 73. 
Exilles (Esille), 517. 


Ezzelino da Romano, 41. 


Fabriano, 582. 

S, Gentile da, 315, 324. 

Fabrizi, Niccola, 139. 

Fabrizia, 599. 

Fabrizio, Hieronymo, 384. 

Facta, Luigi, 204. 

Faenza, 500, 555, 556. 

Faeto, 254. 

Faggiolin in brodo, 278. 

Fagnano Alto, 585. 

Falkenhayn, Generali, 181. 

Fallopio, Gabriele, 384. 

Falstaff, 338. 

Family life, 286-7. 

Fano (anc. Fanum), 11, 500, 610. 

Fantaccim, 281. 

Fantoni, Giovanni, 368. 

Farinacci, Roberto, 203, 206, 263. 

Bari, Luigi Carlo, 136, 138. 

Farming, Alpine, 510. 

Farnese, Alessandro, Duke of Parma, 
87. 

—, Elizabeth, 91. 

—, Ottaviano, Duke of Parma, 87. 

—, Pier Luigi, Duke of Parma, 87. 

Fasano, 500, 603. 

WaSCl, 202, '203. 

— Femminilt, 412, 413. 

— Giovanili di Combattimento, 416. 

Fascio, -1, di Combattimento, 202, 410, 
412, 413. 

Fascism, -t: administration, 395-407, 
419-25, 445-7; and the Church, 211- 

. 12, 256-64, 270-1, 289; and educa- 
tion, 448-57; history of, 202-26; and 
the law, 441-2; and minorities, 240— 
3, 244-7; propaganda, 280-1; social 

mm welfare, 425-30. 

Fascist Association of Posts, Telegraph, 
and Telephone Workers, 412, 413. 

— — of Public Employees, 412, 413. 

— — of Railwaymen, 412, 413. 

— Associations of Employees of State 
Undertakings, 412, 413. 

— Militia, see Milizia. 

— National Council, see Ga nialios &c. 

— Party, 407-18. 

— School Association, 412, 413. 

— Youth Organizations, 262-3, 
413, 416-18. 

Favara, 501, 622. 

Federale, see Segretario Federale. 
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Ragusa, 501, 620, 622. 

Raiano, 585. 

Rapallo, 559. 

—, Treaty of, 200, 214, 239, 247. 

Raphael, 82, 317-18, 328-9. 

Rapolla, 590. 

Rassina, 578. 

Rats, 466-7, 470-1. 

Rattazzi, Urbano, 146,.153, 154, 158. 

Ravenna, 14, 23, 24, 25, 28, 82, 400m 
500, 539, 556. } 

—, Exarchate of, 41. 

Ravioli, 278. 

(1) Reali di Francia, 280, 281, 351. 

Recanati, 611. 

Recco, 559. 

Redi, Francesco, 365, 392. 

Regalbuto (anc. Ameselum), 613. 

Regello, 572. | 

Reggio di Calabria (anc. Rhegium), 5, — 
It, 466, 493, 496, 501, 592, 596. 

— nell’ Emilia, 98, 500, 539, 555. 

Regioni, see Compartments. 

Régnier, General, 105. 

(La) Reina di Scotia, 364. 

Reka, see Timavo, F. 

Religion, 255-72; see also Church, 
Roman Catholic. 

Renate Brianza, 549. 

Renda, battle of, 139. 

René of Anjou, 75. 

Reni, Guido, 330. 

Requiem (Verdi), 338. 

Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 367. 

Resina, 500, 567. 

Respighi, Ottorino, 339. 

Restaurants, 283, 284. 

Resto del Carlino, 284. 

Rettorato Provinciale, 404-5. 

Reunion, Council of, 73. 

Revello, 546. 

Revere, 556. 

Rhaetia, 9, 13. 

Rho, 549. 

Rhodes, I., 176, 212. 

Riario, Girolamo, 174. 

Ricasoli, Bettino, 136, 138, 
aaa 

Ricci, Scipione, 93. 


146, 151, 


, 
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Riccia, 586. 

Riccione, 610. 

Rienzi, 56-7. 

Rieti, 113, 500, 580, 582. 

Riformisti, 118. 

Rigoletto, 338. 

Rime Bernesche, 357. 

Rimini, 120, 500, 539, 555, 556, 610. 

Rinnovamento Civile d’Italia, 372. 

Rionero in Vulture, 501, 590. 

Ripatransone, 611. 

' Riposto, 624, 625. 

(11) Risorgimento (Journal), 129. 

Risorgimento period, 110-42. 

Risotto, 278. 

Riva, 524. 

Rivarola, Cardinal, 114. 
Riviera di Levante, 559. 
— di Ponente, 559. 
Rivisondoli, 585. 

-Rivista di Malariologia, 484. 

— Europea, 118. 

Rivodutri, 582. 

Rivoli, 124, 525, 546. 

Rizzo, Lieutenant, 197. 

Robbia, Luca della, 316, 319-20. 

Robert of Anjou, King of Naples, 51-2, 
53, 54-5, 56, 64, 66. 

Rocca S. Casciano, 577. 

Roccagorga, 572. 

Roccamandolfi, 584. 

Roccamonfina, 572. 

Roccasecca, 583. 

Roccella Ionica, 596. 

‘Rocco, Alfredo, 441. 

Roger II (King of Sicily), 33, 34. 

— of Salerno, 377. 

Rohr, General von, 179. 

Roland of Parma, 377. 

Romagna, 57, 59, 67, 74-5; 80, 81, 114, 
132, 135, 136, 166. 

Fomagnol, 255. 

Romagnosi, G. D., 118. 

~ Roman Campagna, 564-5, 626. 

— Catholic Church; see under Church, 
Roman Catholic. 

— Question, 138, 141, 144, 146-8, 152— 
3, 154-6, 211, 255-6, 259. 

— Rota, Tribunal of; 266. 

Romano di Lombardia, 551. 

—, Giulio, 318. 

Rome, Ancient: art, 299-302, 317, 318; 
church, 20-4; colonies, 10-11, 13-17, 
19; conquest of Italy, 7-13; early his- 
tory, I-5, 7; economic system, 15-19; 
Empire, 13-15, 18-20; municipal 
system, 19-20; Republic, 7-10, 11- 
13; roads, 11; social system, 16-19. 

—, Medieval and Modern, 27-31, 37, 
4I, 56-9, 73, 75> 84-5, OI, 121, 127, 
147, 153, 155, 406, 459, 466. 

| —-, Bishopric of, 21, 23, 24, 264, 266. 
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Bowe Institute of Public Health, 458, 

484. 7 

—, March on, 204, 292. 

—, population, 495, 496, 499, 500, 504, 
560, 565, 646. 

=, Lreaty Of, 214, 230: 

—, University of, 455, 456. 

Romulus Augustulus, Emperor, 25. 

Roncaglia, Diet of, 40. 

Ronciglione, 570. 

Rossano, 598. 

Rossetti, Gabriele, 371. 

Rossini, Gioachino, 117, 337-8. 

Rotonda, 591. 

Rotondella, 589. 

Rovere, della, family, 88. 

—, Francesco della, see Sixtus IV. 

—, Giuliano della, see Julius IT. 

Rovereto, 500, 525. 

Rovetta, Girolamo, 374. 

Roviano, 583. 

Rovigno, 532. 

Rovigo, 499, 552. 

Royal Italian Institute of Statistics, 459. 

Rozzo, 534. 

Rudini, Marquis, 163. 

Rudolf, Duke of Swabia, 361. 

— of Habsburg, Emperor, 45. 

Ruffo, Cardinal, 100, 1o1. 

—, Giordano, 377. 

Russia, relations with, 100, 110, 133, 
140, 160, 190,-212, 214; 216, 227: 
Russian Orthodox communities, 271. 

Rusticiano of Pisa, 343. 
Rutigliano, 501, 603. 
Ruvo di Puglia, 500, 603. 


All names prefixed by S., San, Sant’, 
Santa, Santi, Santo, &c., will be 
found indexed in alphabetical order 
immediately after the letter S. 

Saint Catherine of Siena, 57. 

— Francis of Assisi, 40, 312, 314, 343. 

— Jean de Maurienne, Treaty of, 199. 

— George, Bank of, 61. 

—- Germain-en-Laye, Treaty of, 199, 
238. 

— Paul, 20. 

— Peter, 20. 

— Thomas Aquinas, 343. 

— Vincent, 518. 

S. Agata de’ Goti, 590. 

. Ambrogio sul Garigliano, 574. 

. Anastasia, 567. 

Angelo, fortress of, 55. 

. Antonino di Susa, 517. 

. Arsenio, 591. 

. Bartolomeo (Trieste), 465. 

. Benedetto del 'Tronto, 610. 

— Po, 556. 

S. Cataldo, 5or1. 

S. Demetrio Corone (Calabria), 235. 
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S. Demetrio ne’ Vestini, 585. 

S. Domenica d’Albona, 531. 

S. Dona di Piave, 539, 553. 

S. Elia, 583. 

— a Pianisi, 586. 

S. Elpidio a Mare, 611. 

S. Fiora, 569. 

S. Giorgio a Liri, 574. 

S. Giovanni in Carico, 574. 

— in Fiore, 501, 599. 

— Rotondo, 500, 607. 

— Valdarno, 572. 

S. Lucia, 123. 

S. Lucido, 594. 

S. Marco in Lamis, 500, 607. 

S. Maria Capua Vetere, 500, 567. 

S. Margherita Conventions, 214, 239. 

— Ligure, 559. 

Marino, 609. 

Morizio Canavese, 546. 

Pietro a Sieve, 577. 

. Remo, 499, 559, 628. 

. Rosalia of Monte Pellegrino, 293. 

. Severo, 500, 607. 

. Stefano di Cadore, 527. 

Vito dei Normanni, 500, 604. 

San Sepolcristi, 409. 

Sabaudia, 565, 646. 

Sabines, 7. 

Sabini, Mi., 582-3. 

Sabellian highlanders, 5, 6. 

Sacchetti, Franco, 349. 

Sacconi, Giuseppe, R535 

Sacre Reppresentaztoni, 351. 

Sacro Cuore Catholic 
(Milan), 261, 454. 

Sadowa, battle of, 150. 

(Il) Saggiatore, 388. 

Sagredo of Venice, 385. 

Sala Consilina, 591. 

Salandra, Antonio, 175. 

Salasco, armistice of, 126. 

Salentine Peninsula, 600, 605-7, 626. 

Salerno, 499, 500, 562. 

Saliceto, Guglielmo da, 377-8. 

Salle, Federico della, 364. 

Salo, 524. 

Salsomaggiore, 576. 

Salto, F., 583. 

Saluzzo, 544. 

Salve Regina, 343. 

Salvemini, Gaetano, 238. 

Samnites, 7, 9, 10. 

Samnium, Io. 

Sanctions, economic, 219-21. 

Sanctis, Francesco de, 373. 

Sandfly fever, 485. 

Sanfedisti, 114. 

Sangallo, Antonio da, 317. 

Sanitary stations, 465-6. 

Sannicandro Garganico, 500, 607. 

Sannio, Mi. del, 586. 
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Sansepolcro, see Borgo S. Sepolcro. 

Sansovino, Jacopo, 318. 

(11) Santo, 374. 

Santorio Santorio, 392. 

Santorre di Santarosa, 113. 

Sapienza, battle of, 61. 

Sappada, 527. 

Sapri, 591. 

Saracco, Giuseppe, 167. 

Saracens, 29-33, 34, 39, 310; see alsey 
Arab invasions. . 

Sarca valley, 524. 

Sardinia (Sardegna), 9, 39, 61, 84, go, ‘ 
228, 255, 493, 494. . 

—, Kingdom of, 90, 91, 95, 96, 97, 109, 
121, 134-5. o 

Sarezzo, 522. 

Sarnico, 146, 523. 

Sarno, 567. 

Sarpi, Paolo, 88, 364. 

Sarto, Andrea del, 324. 

Sassano, 591. 

Sassoferrato, 582. 

Sassuolo, 576. 

Savigliano, 547. 

Savona, 466, 499, 558. 

Savonarola, Girolamo, 79. ,. 

Savoy, Duchy of, 87, 89, 90, 91, 95, 104, 
£33,130, 128. : 

Scala, Can Grande della, 65-6. 

Scalea, 592. 

Scander-beg (George Castriot), 235. 

Scarlatti, Domenico, 336. 

Scarlet fever, 472. 

Schiaparelli, Giovanni Virginio, 392. 

Schio, 551. 

Schlanders, see Silandro. 

Schludern, see Sluderno. 

Schools, see Education. 

Schuschnigg, Dr. von, 222. 

Sciacca, 501, 622. 

Sciences, the, 376-94. 

Scienza Nuova, 367. 

Scilla, 106, 595. 

Scoglitti, 619. 

Scoeppio del Carro, 292. 

Scotti, General, 188, 189. 

Sculpture: Early Christian, 303; Greek, 
298; Modern, 332, 333; Renaissance, 
319-21; Roman, 301; Ronee 
397. 


— Scuola Artigiana, 452. 


— del Lavoro, 452. 

— Elementare, 452. 

— Materna, 452. 

— Media Unica, 453. 

— Professionale, 453. 

Scuole Magistrali, or Normalt, 449. 
— Tecnict, 449. 

(La) Secchia Rapita, 363. 

Secci, Angelo, 392. 

Secondigliano, 567. 
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Secret Police, 447. 

Sedej, Archbishop, 243, 244. 

Segantini, Giovanni, 333. 

Segretario Comunale, 406. 

— del Partito Fascista, 408, 409, 410-11, 
417, 429. 

— Federale, 409, 410, 411, 414, 417, 
429. 

— Politico, 410, 413. 

Set Personaggi in Cerca d’ Autore, see Six 
Characters, &c. 

Seiane, 535. 

Selinunte (anc. Selinus), 6, 298. 

Sella, Quintino, 145. 

Seminario, see Colleges under Church, 
Roman Catholic. 

Senate, 128, 209, 395-9, 440. 

Senigallia, 610. 

(1) Sepolcri, 369. 

Septimius Severus, Emperor, 14. 

Serao, Matilde, 374. 

Serbia, relations with, 174, 195-6, 237, 
236, 241. 

Seregno, 549. 

Seriate, 548. 

Sermide, 556. 

Sermoneta, 571. 

Serra, Rénato, 375. 

— §S. Bruno, 599. 

Serventese, 351. 

Sesana, 535. 

Sessa Aurunca, 572. 

Sesto Fiorentino, 564. 

— S. Giovanni, 499, 501, 549. 

Sestri Levante, 559. 

Settori, 410. 

Sezione Unita, 438, 439. 

wezze, 571. 

Sforza, Caterina, 74. 

—, Francesco, 70, 71-2, 84, 85, 86. 

—, Lodovico, 78-9, 80. 

—, Massimiliano, 82. 

Shops, 282. 

Shrines, 269-70. 

Sibillini, Mi., 630. 

Sicels, 6, 613. 

Sicilian Vespers, 46. 

Sicily, 493, 494, 497, 498, 499, 501, 
502-4; Aragon, 46-7, 49, 55, 75, 80, 
84, 90; art and culture, 273, 275, 288, 
310-11, 341; Bourbon, 91, 105-8, 
121, 139-40; English in, 105-8; 
Greeks in, 6, 7, 9, 230, 297—8; mafia, 
289-90; Norman and Angevin, 32-4, 
40-6, 49; population, 611-25, 626, 
627, 630, 640, 646; Roman, 13, 17; 
Saracen, 24, 29-30, 231; and Savoy, 

uae 90, 139-40: 

_ Siderius Nuncius, 387. 

_ Siderno Marina, 596. 

Siena, 44, 67, 87, 292, 310, 314, 500, 
560, 569-70. 
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Siesta, 279. 

Signa, 564. 

Signorelli, Luca, 323. 

Sila, 593, 599. 

Silandro (Schlanders), 526. 
Simbruini, Mi., 582, 583. 
Sinalunga, 573. 

Sindacati, 419-20, 429. 
Sindaco, 405. 

Siracusa, see Syracuse. 
Sirmium, 14. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
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Sixtus IV, Pope, 74, &1. 

Slivia (Slivje), 536. 

Sluderno (Schludern), 526. 

Smallpox, 471-2. 

Smyrna, 176, 199. 

Social classes, 285-6. 

Social welfare, 425, 428-30. 

Societa Romana per la Protezione degli 
Animal, 289. 

Soldo, -i, 436. 

Solferino, battle of, 135. 

Solus (Solunto), 7, 615. 

Somma Vesuviana, 567. 

Sommario della Storia d’Italia, 372. 

Sondrio, 521. 

Sonnaz, General de, 124, 125. 

Sonnino, Baron, 199. 

Sora, 583. 

Soresina, 550. 

Sori, 559. 

Soverato, 596. 

Sovico, 549. 

Spaghetti, 278. 

Spain, relations with, 81, 82, 127, 212, 
222, 223, see also Naples and Sicily. 

Spallanzani, Lazzaro, 393. 

Spanish Constitution of 1812, 112, 113. 

— Succession, War of, 89. 

Spello, 581. 

Spezia, see La Spezia. 

Spillo Nero, 111. 

Spina, Alessandro della, 378. 

Spinazzola, 501, 605. 

Spinete, 586. 

Spini, family, 48. 

Spirano, 539, 551. 

Spoleto, 27, 41, 500, 580-1. 

Sport, 281-2. 

Squadristi, 202, 209, 409. 

Squarcione, 324. 

Stabat Mater, 335. 

(La) Stampa, 284, 654. 

States of the Church, see Papal States. 

Statuto, see Constitution of Piedmont. 

Stazzano, 576. 

Stein, General, 188, 189. 

Stella, M. della, 59r. 

Stellata, 556. 

Stephen II, Pope, 28. 
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Sterzing, see Vipiteno. 

Stia, 578. 

Stoics, 20. 

Storia del Concilio di Trento, 364. 

— del Reame di Napoli, 372. 

— del Regno di Napoli, 367. 

— della Letteratura Italiana, 373. 

— d'Italia, 357, 359. 

— di Cristo, 375. 

Storie Fiorentine, 356. 

Stradivarius, 336. 

Stresa Borromeo, 520. 

Stuart, Sir John, 105, 106, 107. 

Stura di Demonte, T., 516. 

Sturzo, Don Luigi, 202. 

Subbiano, 578. 

Subiaco, 583. 

Suburbican sees, 264. 

Sulmona, 500, 585. 

Susa, 517. 

SuSak, 200, 239. 

Suvarov, General, 100. 

Switzerland, emigration to, 637, 6309, 
640, 644; relations with 212. 

Sybaris (Sibaris), 5, 596. 

Sykes-Picot Agreement, 199. 

Sylvester I, Pope, 28. 

— II, Pope, R2:; 

Synonyma Medicinae, 3'78. 

Syracuse (Siracusa), 6, 9, 105, 466, 501, 
615, 619, 623. 


‘Taburno, M., 589, 590. 

‘Tagliacozza, battle of, 45. 

Tagliacozzo, 583. 

Tagliamento, F., 528. 

Tagliatelli, 278. 

Talmassons, 554. 

Tanaro, F., 516. 

Tannucci, Marquis of, 94, 95. 

Taranto (anc. Tarentum), 5, 7, 8, 9, I1, 
448, 466, 496, 500, 502, 600, 601, 606. 

Taranto—Tavoliere Corridor, 587-92, 
627. 

‘Tarcento, 552. 

Tartaglia, Niccolo, 383. 

Tartini, Giuseppe, 336. 

Tarvisio (Tarvis), 528. 

Tasso, 'Torquato, 358, 360-2. 

Tassoni, Alessandro, 363. 

Tavoliere di Lecce, 606. 

— di Puglia, 600, 601, 607. 

Tchernaia, battle of, 131. 

Teano, 141, 572. 

Teggiano, 591. 

Teglio, 522. 

Tegole, 276. 

Telesio, Bernardino, 362. 

Tellini, General, 213. 

Teramo, 500, 609, 611. 

Terlano (Terlan), 526. 

Terlizzi, 500, 603. 
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Termini Imerese, 501, 623. 

Termoli, 610. 

Terni, 500, 580, 581, 582. 

‘Terracina, 500, 862, 571. 

“Terramare’ culture, 3. 

‘Terranova, see Gela. 

Teseide, 348. 

Tetrazzini, Luisa, 339. 

'Tevere, see Tiber, R. . 

“The man with a ‘flower i in his mouth’, ! 
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Theres) 279, 280, 294. 

Theodora, Empress, 27. ; 

Theodoric (King of the Goths,) 25, 305. 

Theodosius, Emperor, 15, 1 

Theophano, Princess, 31. 

Thiene, 551. 

Thurii, 5, 596. 

Tiber (Tevere), 
582. 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, 331. 

Timau, 529. 

Timavo (Reka), F., 535. 

Timpa Grande, 599. 

Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti), 326. 

Tips, 283. 

Tiraboschi, Gerolamo, 367. 

Tirano, 522. 

Tirol, 152; 160, 231, 235, 230, 239, 240m 


R., 573, 574, 578, 580, mm 


239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244-6, 270; a 


see also Alto Adige. 
Titian, 81, 325-6. 
Titles, 285-6. 
Tittoni, ‘Tommaso, 199, 240. 
Tivoli, 500, 583. 
Thurn, Count, 124. 
Toce, F., 510, 520. 
Todi, 580, 581. 
—, Jacopone da, 49, 343. 
Tolmezzo, 528. 
‘Tolmino Pesce 179, 187, 520. 
Tordino, F., 608, 609. 
Torino, see Turin. 
Torre Annunziata, 500, 562, ie 
— del Greco, 500, 562. 
—, della, family, 66. 
—'di Parenzo, eee 
—, Marcantonio della, 382. 
— Maggiore, 500, 607. 
— Pellice, 272, 516. 


Torricelli, Evangelista, 389. 


Tortona, 499, 576. 

(La) Tosca, 339. 

‘Toscana, see 'Tuscany. 

Toscanini, Arturo, 339. 

Tossicia, 586. 

Totila, battle of, 26. 

Towns, 513-15, 530, 537-41, 559, 561 Ae | 
566, 579, 592-4, 608-9; populaaay 
of, 499-504. . 

Trachoma, 491. 

Trade unions, 206-7, 208. 
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Tramutola, 591. 

Trani, 466, 500, 603. 

‘Transpadane Republic, 98, 99. 

‘Trapani (anc. Drospana), 448, 466, 501, 
Gi, G55, 677, 623. 

‘Trapassi, Pietro, 366. 

Trasacco, 585. 

Trasformismo, 157-8. 

Trattoria, 283. 

Travellers, early Italian, 379-81. 

_ Traversetolo, 576. 

(La) Traviata, 338. 

Tredici Comuni, 234. 

Tregor, 533. 

PPEEDtINO, 152, 159, 160, 163, 174, 176; 
180-6, 200, 235-9, 241. 

pi rento, 193, 235; 500; 525: 

‘Tresivio, 521. 

Trevi, 581. 

_ Treviglio, 499, 549. 

'Trevignano Romano, 570. 

Treviso, 499, 537, 552. 

Tribunale Speciale per la Difesa dello 
Stato, 440. 

— Supremo Muilitare, 440. 

Tribunali, 437, 438, 439, 441. 

Tricolore (flag), 103. 

C11) Tricolore, 170. 

Trieste, 174, 176, 193, 194, 199, 200, 
237, 238, 241, 246, 247, 466, 496, 500, 
Rem, 53 F632. 

Triggiano, 500, 603. 

Trinitapoli, 501, 607. 

Trionfi, 348. 

Triple Alliance, 
176. 

PP ipols, 34; 172, 174. 

Trivulzio, Gian Giacomo, 80. 

Troia, 601. 

Tronto, F., 608, 609, 630. 

Tropea, 595. 

Troubadours, 340, 341. 

(11) Trovatore, 338. 

Trullo, -i, 276, 605, 607. 

Tschitschenboden, see Cicci plateau. 

Tuberculosis, 425, 463, 485-8. 

Tunisia, 159-60, 218, 223; emigration 
to, 637, 645. 

Turandot, 339. 

Turano, F., 583. 

Turati, Filippo, 204. 

Turi, 605. 

Turin, 87, 145, 456, 495, 496, 497, 499, 
502, 517, 536, 538, 539, 547, 626. 

Turkey, relations with, 172, 215. 

Tuscan Uplands, 568-70. 

Tuscans, see Etruscans. 

Tuscany, 493, 494, 498, 499, 500, 505. 

—, Grand Duchy, 92-3, 104, 110, III, 
E21, 124, 020, 127, 131,,139,,266,.273: 

“Twos and Threes’, 114. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, 473-4. 
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Typhus fevers, 471. 

Tyrrhenian valley, 572-4. 
Tyrrhenians, see Etruscans. 


Ubaldini, Cardinal Ottaviano, 47. 

Uccello, Paolo, 315. 

Uccialli, Treaty of, 164. 

Udine, 234, 245, 499, 537, 551. 

Uffict di Conciliazione, 437-8. 

Ufficiale Sanitario, 458. 

Ugento, 606. 

(Le) Ultime Lettere di Facopo Ortis, 369. 

Ulzio, see Oulx. 

Umago, 532. 

Umbertide, 580. 

Umbria, 493, 494, 500, 529, 579-82. 

Unam Sanctam (papal bull), 47. 

Undulant fever, 475. 

Uniat Church, 270. 

(L’)Unione Cinematografica Educativa 
(L200. GiE:), 280: 

— Nazionale Ufficiali in Congedo d’Ita- 
lia, 413. 

United States of America, emigration 
to, 637, 638, 640, 642. 

Universities, 449, 451, 454-6. 

(L’)Uomo dal Fiore in Bocca, 374. 

Urban IT, Pope, 37, 39. 

— IV, Pope, 45. 

ag V, Pope, 57: 

— VI, Pope, 57. 

— centres, see ‘Towns. 

Urbino, 454, 609. 

—, Federico, Duke of, 78, 88, 352. 

Urgnano, 539, 551. 

Uruguay, emigration to, 644. 

Ussel, 518. 

Utrecht, Peace of, 89-90. 


Vaccination, 459. 

Val Badia, 528. 

— Camonica (Oglio valley), 523. 
— Canale, 529. 

— d’Aosta, 510, 518, 628. 
— del Mastallone, 519. 

— di Ala, 518. 

— di Cembra, 525. 

— di Chiana, 510, 572, 573. 
— di Fassa, 525. 

— di Fiemme, 525. 

— di Non, 524, 525. 

— di Noto, 619. 

— di Sole, 524. 

— di Susa, 570, 516, 517, 518. 
— di Viu, 518. 

— Formazza, 520. 

— Gardena, 528. 

— Grande, 518. 

— Malenco, 522. 

— Pellice, 628. 

— Roveto, 583. 

— Sesia, 519, 628. 
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Val Sugana, 524. 80-1, 82, 88-9, 91-2, 95; under 
— Tiberina, 577, 580. foreign rule, 103, 109, 127, 141, 146, 
— Venosta, 526. 148, 150-2. 


— Vigezzo, 520. 

Valdarno, 572. 

Valentinian, Emperor, 14, 23. - 

Valerian, Emperor, 22. 

Valerio, Luca, 383. 

Valigia, 283. 

Valle Antigorio, 520. 

— Anzasca, 520. 

— d’Ampezzo, 527. 

— d’Antrone, 520. 

— d’Istria, 533. 

— del But, 529. | 

— del Chisone, 570, 516, 517. 

— del Degano, 529. 

— di Gressoney, 519. 

— di Locana, 518. 

— Maira, 516. 
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